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LUX RADIO THEATRE ~— 
WINS AGAIN! 


7th record-breaking year — 
greatest audience in history 
of radio drama 





Since 1934 acclaimed “‘the best dramatic program” by radio 
critics and millions of regular listeners, the Lux Radio Theatre 
again says: “Thank you, Hollywood!” You have made it possi- 
ble for the Lux Radio Theatre to bring thrilling entertainment 
by the finest dramatic artists in the world into American homes 
from coast to coast. To these artists—and to the hundreds of 
technicians who have helped ‘‘behind the scenes’’—the Lux 
Radio Theatre offers a very special vote of thanks. A “Thank 
you” to each and every one for his part in making the Lux 
Radio Theatre the highest rating dramatic hour on the air! 


LUX RADIO THEATRE 


HOLLYWOOD BOULEVARD, HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 


DIRECTED BY CECIL B. peEMILLE 


LOUIS SILVERS, Musical Director 


MONDAYS, 9 P.M. NEW YORK TIME, WABC 
AND COAST-TO-COAST COLUMBIA NETWORK 
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MORE CASH FOR FILM 





~ London Show Biz Under Blitz Portrait 





Of Fortitude for 


By Joshua Lowe 


London, Dec. 25. 
‘In the Air—In the Bag!’ That’s 
the fount of public interest during 
this opening stretch of War II. King 
Sky and his players rate at figures 





A | 
the Crossley people see only in a 


dream. Airforce Blue has come to 
mean more than a _ color; 
materialistic weave of Jacob’s Coat 
and Jason’s Fleece. Britain’s gals 
are broken out in a rash of wing- 
brooches clipped close to the heart. 
He’s in the Airforce! 

Cinemagoers here are controlled 
folk usually, considering it indis- 
creet to indulge in more than a little 
hand-music when a popular favorite 


makes the newsreels. Be reserved! 
But even if that smiling guy on the 
screen's only in the Volunteer Re- 


serve whoop it up! 
hasn't he? If 
hung a happy 
make of ‘Dawn Patrol’, 
ords would have tumbled like 
serschmitts in September. 
This airborn heartache got so ter- 


could have 
on the re- 
house-rec- 
Mes- 


someone 
ending 


All Phases But Legit 





4 
_ 


it’s a | 


rific comedians took to gagging 
about it when a line failed to clinch 
a laugh. ‘I know, I’m not in the 
Airforce’ was their comeback. The | 
‘pilot look’ was good as a through 
ticket to Joe Public’s heavenly esti- 
mation 

In early August, and with a clear 


sky against which to stage the dog- 

fight game, rooftops were a grand- 

stand perch for London apartment 
(Continued on page 50) 


Shirley Temple and Ma 
Drawing Down $3,500 
Weekly on M-G Deal 


gan. 3. 


Hollywood, 


Shirley Temple’s new _ contract 
with Metro, calling for $2,500 a week 
for herself and $1,000 a week for her 


mother, Mrs. George Temple, has 
been signed by the principals and 
submitted for approval of Superior 
Court. Deal is for one year, with the 


ior 


studio holding the right to retain the 
1ioppet after that period 
First picture on the Culver City 


lot will probably be a musical in 
which she will co-star with Mickey 
Rooney and Judy Garland. 


Young Rathbone Yens 


To Bag 20 Nazi Planes 


Detroit, Jan. 5. 

Radion Rathbone, son of Basil 
Rathbone, declined to pose for news- 
paper photographers at Windsor, 
Ont., where he is in the elementary 
flying school. ‘I don’t want to pose 
for any pictures,’ he told the snap- 
pers, ‘until I have shot down 20 Ger- 
man planes.’ 

Young actor, who had been in the 
films, once with his father in ‘Tower 
of London,’ now is training to be- 
Come a pilot in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. 


Triple Comeback 


Hollywood, Jan. 53. 
Ozzie Nelson band and Harriet 
Hilliard check in at Columbia early 
in April for ‘Betty Co-Ed,’ which 
features Ruby Keeler. 
Marks film comeback for 





all three 


after a long absence from the screen. | 





D. of J. Closely 


Watching Majors se sues reese, Ss. 


Theatre Actions 


He’s got wings | 


Having permitted the major pro- 
ducer-distributors to retain. their 


_+ 


| 
| 





} 


theatres under settlement of the U. S. | 


anti-trust suit, the Department of 
Justice is keeping very close tabs on 
activities of the chains and will con- 
tinue to do so under operation of the 
consent decree. Task of supplying 


all information demanded by the D. 
of J. and making reports detail is |} 
placing something of a burden on the 
picture cOMpanles as a reé lt Those 


owning theatres are Metro, 20th-Fox, 
Warners and RKO, 

that the D. 
keep a close e all 
that expansion moves 
too widespread. Wh 


cnange 


Paramount, 

Pi esl 
wiil 
panies 


of J 
com- 
do 
ether 
of 
arrangement 

| 


igated is 


Imption 1s 


eye on 
SO 
be 


not come 


not any 
interest or 
may ! 
known;_also. whether or not reasons 
given for expansion, 


lease 
takeovers, etc., may be looked into. 





also be invest not 


building, 


There are definite restrictions, un- 


der the consent decree, but in the 

minds of theatre men it is a question 

of whether they apy fully, in part 
(Continued on page 26) 


ASCAP-Radio War Waits 





TYROS 





ILDER PLAYERS Gable, Garbo 1-2 in 





HOLO TOP GOIN Durbin, Fy, 


| Hedy and Leo Feudin’ 


nm, 


New Recruits Who Have | 
Won Star and Featured 


Roles Battling for Their | Hedy Lamarr and Metro are feud- 
| ing again. The actress is demanding 


‘ | 
Share of Hollywood's Fi- a vacation after three consecutive | 


—_ war | pictures, while the studio wants to 
nancial Rewards i her to 20th-Fox for ‘Blood and | 
| 
| 


Hollywood, Jan. 5. | 


Sand,’ which is now shooting in 
Mexico City. 


SOME EXAMPLES Miss Lamarr’s last tiff with the| 


—_ = studio was over coin. 


ee Chaplin and ‘Nazi 
Spy’ a Political 


players, especially newcomers, is a} 





Hollywood, Jan 


limited supply of gold in Holly- 
wood’s celluloid caverns, the quality 
of the ore now being mined by film 





! 
far cry from what it used to be. 
However, once proved at the b.o., | 00 a || L. 2 
they too can seemingly win hand- | 


some ‘readjustments’ for themselves. | | 

Currently discovering that all that | 
glistens is not coin of the realm are 
those hundreds of young troupers 
who have started their climbs in the 
last two years, as well as additional 
hundreds of established older actors 

(Continued on page 48) 


Buenos Aires, Jan. 58. 
Terrific undercover South Ameri- 
can propaganda battle between the 
dictatorships and the democracies, of 
far more importance than the pix 
involved, is seen by observers here 
in the banning of Charlie Chaplin’s 


‘ - ‘Dictator’ and ‘Confessions of a Nazi 
Free-Drink Magicos Spy’ (WB) in Buenos Aires. Halting 
P ‘. of both pictures during the same 

N d Likk L week set loose a tremendous cam- 

ce l er ICeEnSe paign by anti-Nazi and anti-Fascist 

—_—— organizations here to have the nix 


lifted. 

Because there have been few such 
machinery of worked 
and just what happened are confus- 
ing even to localites. Argentina has 
no official censorship of films. The 


Detroit, Jan. 5. 
Too late now to Think-a- 
Drink Hoffman and others of his type 
who have made recent appearances 
here, the State Attorney General's 
Office of Michigan has ruled that a 


deter 


bans, how it 


magician who conjures a drink out | Constitution, patterned after that of 
of a hat needs a liquor license, even | the States, prohibits anything that 
if he gives the drink away. limits the right of free speech. But, 


Since such magicians dispense hard | as in the U. S., authorities in certain 


drinks they would be forced to get a! municipalities and provinces (what 
Class C license, highest in the state,' would be called States in the U. S.) 
which would cost $500. (Continued on page 50) 


Upon U.S. 


Govt; NAB Holds Strategy Confab 


With the shock of the act ial break 


| between the two antagonists now be- 
ing over, the strategists for the 
American Society ef Composers, 
Authors and Publishers and _ the 
broadcasting industry appeared last 
week to be digging in for a long, 
drawn-out battle. ASCAP let it be 


known that once the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Justice took 
action against it there would be 
chance of the Society sitting down 
with the networks for any of 
negotiations. In the broadcaster 
camp lines were at the same time 
being tightened on Washington 
front through a joint gathering of 
the executive committee or boards of 
National As Broad- 
casters, Indepenc Networks 


any drastic 


no 


sort 


the 


the sociation of 


Ra 110 


ant 
1enT 


Affiliates and Broadcast Music, Inc., | listeners’ reactions to network pro- 
in that city Tuesday (7). grams. Also discussed at this gather- 


During an extended meeting of the ing was the new tack taken by Thur- 
ASCAP board of directors Friday man Arnold, assistant U. S. attorney 
(3) the suggestion was made that the’ general, in his drive to force a 


society refrain from filing wholesale settlement between ASCAP and the 


infringement suits and instead sit radio industry. Opinion within 
back with folded arms and await ASCAP is that it would be playing 


into the Government's hands if it had 
NBC or Colum- 


Deadiine Jan. 5 ee 








near ~ ything to do with 


any 


ci the fire. 
= Following the ASCAP meeting it 
This edition of Variety went was likewise disclosed that the So- 
to press Jan. 5. ciety may undertake to license net- 
Early deadline, because of the work advertisers direct this week. 


mechanical problems and _ the Several approaches in this direction, 
size of this issue, makes it nec- it was said, have been made and the 
essary to omit certain standard yuestions before ASCAP now are the 
departments this week j (Continued on page 20) 


Foreign B.0.; 
Gary Cooper 


- 


Next 


Top boxoffice favorites of 1940 in 
the foreign market (territory out- 
side of U. S. and Canada) in order 
of the business they drew were: 

. Clark Gable 

. Greta Garbo 

Deanna Durbin 

. Errol Flynn 

Gary Cooper 

Bette Davis 

- Claudette Colbert 

. Jeanette MacDonald 
Mickey Rooney 

- Paul Muni 

. Tyrone Power 

- Dorothy Lamour 

. Ginger Rogers 

. Spencer Tracy 

15. Cary Grant 

16. Gene Autry 

Compiled from findings by VARIETY 
correspondents all over the world 
and the boxoffice figures received in 
New York by American companies in 
their theatre operations outside the 
domestic market, the survey ex- 
cludes product which went on re- 
lease after Nov. 10. 

Fact that Great Britain represents 
about 55% of the gross foreign busi- 
ness today, because of dislocations 
caused by the European war, means 
that b.o. favorites in the British Isles 
dominate the foreign territory sur- 


(Continued on page 48) 


Flagstad, Vexed With 
Met, States She Will 
Do Concerts Solely 





Kirsten Flagstad, Wagneri 


in s0- 


prano who recently announced her 
intention of remaining in the U. S. 
next season, apparently intends to 
devote herself exclusively to con- 


cert She has been a top boxoffice 
draw at the Metropolitan Opera for 
everal seasor being largely cred- 
ited with the revived popularity of 
the Wagneria: opera But her 
statement f neyvt 1) pla Z 
a 7 he M 
> | rye 
¢ ¢ ¢ t ] ) 
( N i it ne ¢ d f 
é Cu f T ope ct ea T 
} dq fami] a 4 e 
ind ( to |} eat 
ed M tThel? f r 
ne e have ed 
effort to pe ade ne re iin in 
the U. S Her announcement that 
she would do so pet Ca States 
‘for concerts.’ 
Understood that Met officials, 
alarmed by this indication of Miss 


Flagstad’s plans, have 


talk her 


been trying to 


into changing her mind, but 





sO far without avail According to 
the singer’s friends, there is no finan- 
cial angle in her determination not 
to return to the Met E anation 
fy t that the soprano’s 
feelings were hurt by what she re- 
gards as discourtesies on the part of 


the Met management. However, she 


has made no statement of her rea- 
ms, or even announced directly 
that she is through at the Met. But 
according to those familiar with the 
tuatior 1 has refused to discu 
matt vit Met officials. 
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4 PICTURES Thirty-fifth WARTETY Anniversary Wednesday, January 8, 1941 : 
Ww . x + \rEN { 
; Filmd Parade of the Peacocks — PUBLIC SERVICE FIRST 
» 4 a 
Gold Mudpies for Filmdom *s | | | 
ta ] li CC W; { J ry. 2  & Hollywood, Jan. 5. ate sl as ” 
~cre *f ‘ { ss ? ee »butantes ; : , 
Kic ales; JOUFUS atcn re ll e, Half a dozen film de cng eee The best that can be said for 1940 is that there never was a 
former models, arrived from New lull 
- — York to crash the picture business @U!! INoment, l 
as bit players in “The Road to Rio’ ocalaicniaai 
‘ ‘ . ‘ - ; , ‘ , , : 
Mickey Rooney. Judy Garland, Jackie Cooper, at 20th-Fox. From the showman’s viewpoint attention was diverted from 
ef ¥ 4 Six winners, selected from 100 eae Pate : eee |. ' ; . 
ae ; ah ' , world atfairs to major readjustments on the home front. 
Jane Withers Among Juve Toppers sctéen tests, are Betty Avery, Bunny ; J 
. ’ Hartley, Marion Rosamond, Rose- , . Gia ? ; ; 
Protected for the Future anne Murray. Lillian Eggers and Film industry, reconciled to the loss of substantial forcign 
a. |, Mary Joyce Walsh. revenue tor the war's duration, has conformed operations \ ith- 
Hollywood. Jan. 5 fees fixed by the courts, must go domestic page oes s. The new vear brings into effect rad- : 
W) ¢ chiefs continue into trust funds for the  bread- KRUGER’ S HAL ROACH 1k al chang S 1 distr ibutor-e xhibitor re lations unde r the terms 4 
hile ! dio chiets tinu mere ather an , | 
bk anes nine on thee eee However, fathers and of a consent pine settlement of the anti-trust suit brought by 
to collect grey hairs as they f mothers of the present crop of screen | PRODUCTION VIA UA Department of Justice | . 
ways and means of pruning the In- babes “have been more than duly ps : Ce. 
dustry’s enormous annual outlay for impressed by facts uncovered in the | =< ee 3 
ables any to} *oogan case. and are yre th; ant ‘ Bie a vear of sienitic; xpansi ee ‘ ic service jo) 
i forming talent, the screens br ight- C fe gan on e, and ~— + a Ww il | Deal is set. it is understood, for ‘After i year Of SI ty expan: 1OnS and a public mM, CTVICE Joo 
- kiddies go merrily on their way tte to — tage ne ounals | John Kruger to produce a film for Of the first order in the Presidential campaign, radio suddenly 
: 4 til ia’ ‘ ° ~~ no . - over >iy < ° o fs : P ° _ - » ° » 
lib bigger and better financ'a seinbew ean Tule Gesland te United Artists release via the Hal 1s brought tace to face with the same I). of |. as a result of the 
; Saw inches Sow wos the |” eid edenwr Albee ~<chpnssaantig | Roach imprint. Story is Dr. Leo , rk ee » ‘ , ‘er terms fs VN - fr 
grabs. For instance, Nov. 6 wa ‘the anna Durbin, Jackie Cooper not ee ite cic Glee networ ks-ASCAP squabble over terms of a new music fran- 
eve of another Presidential €iection Gniy have their trust accounts, but), . Y : chise, _— 
nil} ot Americans, but for! s00, pave aleo buil --| Which will be produced under the 
had i tne ht ok ae oe Le t up extensive | site ‘Washington Correspondent.’ As the field of entertainment extends to new frontiers encom- 
ickey Rooney it mez é pt res state ee . : Washington Correspondent.” — 
lift i th en accompanying salary e ee en = : ben Brian Donlevy, it is said, is being passing millions of citizens, it is perha aps a logical develop nt 
i : . ’ — , - fe p ( rerte o trusts : : A 
boost of $250 weekly. sought for the lead. Robert Sher-) that Governmental regulation, throush commissions or decrees 
= ‘ . Baby Sandy’s entire earnings, both | wood. another indie who has been ot" aes 4 
While most fellows of Rooney's mS - , — becomes a necessary factor. Radio is intimately acquainte ad 
: 1a consider themselves in from Universal and from tieups, are seeking a UA release, had previously ‘th ther ine through the Federal C ‘cati 
va — eg eir sametunnl rai being salted away in trust funds. | announced a film under the ‘Wash- ‘\! the routine saben a tine were ommunications . ommis- ; 
taled ti nye ie ie Ae. six days Imfant’s dad, who drove a milk route | ington Correspondent” label. Sion. At is a trend of the times. Other industries have felt the e 
= 3 wi onenee to the Metro When Sandy landed in pictures, is Rosten writes for The New Yorker restraining hand—and have peayrennes. 5 
oO Onl, 1e nerease } 4 bas ‘ . . ‘ . : “ ’ 
still holding down the same job.' under the tag of Leonard Q. Ross 
laver is erelv ant drop in > . Mis as é - : — 
rom i mE wa beret t vades There has been little change in Gloria ,He was recently named coordinator Celebrating its 35th birthd: Ly, Vissen stew 
7 la k i " Pe : ‘ Sete SB ee ‘ » VY ¢ 
his golden eteceagesctt 040,000 via his Jean’s mode of living since she be- between U. S. preparedness activi- d ; ak lews the new year 
a as } ain ws x wnd ereunel came a b.o, attraction, either. i ties and Hollywood. with the hope that prevailing internal bitterness and disagree- 
‘ree anc s pork ¢ s é ¢ 
screen and radio wot per ~ ment within certain branches of amusements will soon expend 
appe*rences during the next aa Man a dee ee | | 1 oii 
amaites " themselves and adjustments of differences be reached through 
Nor does Rooney stand alone in the } HE BE RL [- ING POIN lr: conference and negotiation, 
sd noe he Call Z| 
big monéy division of what the Cali- ; gy scenic 
a legislature and courts, which | 3 siness AVS j “ft: 7 role j “ if 
nee a hay os poy hs Maton By Milton Berle $ ; — bu: =~ plays toe important a role in American life 
are doing Sé “ str o > - 
lite agendas Pe pote mig PE bn y-7-n ne or industry leaders not to recognize at all times that the | niblic 
wont to refer to as ‘minors and wards Hol! i: ten 6 interest comes first. With this principle in mind there is a so- 
as ‘ : llywood, Jan. 5. 
at tee court’ ; , ee Se _ lution to every problem of intra- industry relationship. 
, : VariktTY is 35 years old today—which still makes this subscription avail- =~ 
There's Judy Garland, who recent- able for conscription. O British sl ener ; } a 
y affix ‘+r signature to a new oe : , verseas, british showmen are carrying > face of - 
Bese greece calling awe "$2,000 Been writing for this paper for 18 weeks—been paying ror this type- ire Carrying On in the face of un 


r | writer for the same length of time. 
50 weeks, an income that ame len: £ tim 


will be materially swelled by radio 
engagements and p. a. tours, both of 
which are permitted under the terms 


weekly for ; 
I am thrilled the way my fan mail has been pour- 
ing in; well, not exactly pouring—it’s more of a drip. 


Most conversations out here in California start 


of her pact. There’s Deanna Durbin, with: ‘Very nice weather we once had,;*wasn’'t it?’ 
who pulls down $2,000 weekly for It's been raining so much that a life boat and pon- 
52 weeks. plus a bonus of $50,000 are now standard equipment on all automo- 


toons 

upon the completion of each of her biles. 
three annual pictures, to say noth- 
ing of her earnings and some $70,000 
each 12 months from advertising 
tieups. There’s Shirley Temple, 
coliected $185,000 per picture 
three features per year during 
last stanza at 20th-Fox and now 
to Meiro at 
Buys a Lot of Lollypops 

And the list goes on and on, 
{ng up Mto fantastic numerals. Jackie 


The only consolation people get out of the weather 
is that they had a half-inch more rainfall in Florida. 
One Hollywood night club used to send its patrons 
Now it gives you a choice—cab if 


who 





fe @. home by cab. 
| you’re brave and motorboat if you’re cautious, 


Told Eddie Cantor that I would stay in Hollywood as tong xs the public 


$9500 a week. wanted me. He said: ‘Berle, I'll see you next week in New York.’ 


her 
goes 

New Year’s Eve 
too many. 


my brother had trouble with his glasses—he had one 


build- 
California police are the most courteous in the world. 


They wipe your 


Cooper, doing three annually for windshield before handing you a ticket. 
, g ree all; 
Paramount, rates $4,000 weekly with Broadway Department 


an eight-week guarantee on each ‘All in Fun,” which had more rege than a Bob Hope script, was panned 
Jane Withers receives $2,000 per so badly they should have called it ‘We Were Only Fooling.’ 

week for 40 weeks of the yeal from The New York critics liked ‘Meet the People,’ the sunkist California 
20th-Fox, garners another $5.000 revue. Several of the critics were in a quandary whether to call Jack 


weekly qduring her annual eight- 
week p.a. tour, and further ups the 
whole with radio broadcasts and ad- 


Gilford (my protege) the ‘last comedy discovery of 1940’ or the 
discovery of 1941.’ 
‘Pal Joey’ 


first comedy 


is a George Abbott smash hi 


- t, and already tickets are scarcer 

vertising tieup fees. Bonita Gran- +1. bouncers at Jack Dempsey’s restaurant ; 

ville nicks the producers for $/50 mae : : ; ae ; 

weekly. which isn’t exactly pin Night club New Year's Eve reservations were so heavy that the Hurri- 

manmnay for an inbenue. cane management tried to break up Romo Vincent into a table for 12 
Universal’s Gloria Jean rates $250 George White’s ‘Gay White Wavy’ sounded like a Benny Davis unit, only 

weekly for 52 weeks per year. while instead of saying ‘And then I wrote the White show kept repeating 

the same studio's Baby Sandy is paid And then I produced. 

$200 per week while before the Hollywoodiana 

cameras or on call. Both these chil The Earl Carroll night spot advertises ‘No Cover,’ and when you see the 

dren. however, average a similar costumes the girls wear you realize Carroll is a man of his word. 

amount from their ad tieups, which The service at the Brown Derby is excellent, but I think it’s going too 

are mounting with each passing far when they bring the cow to your table if you order milk. 

month Saw a picture that was so bad the ushers showed you to your seat walk- 
Susanna Foster. Paramount's teen- | ing backwards so they wouldn’t have to see it 


When Darryl Zanuck found out 
track earned last year, 
to horses instead 


studio roster how 
after 


Pint-sized, 15- 


age warbler, the 
for $200 weekly now, 
18 months ago at $50 


is on much money the Santa Anita race- 


a start he wanted to let out his actors and give contracts 


year-old Betty Brewer receives $75 After seeing me in the rushes of ‘Tall, Dark and Handsome,’ the studio 
weekly. but she is more or less a. barber dared me to come in for a shave. 
beginner in pictures Saw a native running down Hollywood Blvd. to buy a car because he 
Members of Metr Gare re had found a parking space 
paid varving ymounts. wit} the Women drivers here are getting more careful Now they only drive in 
average rating from $50 to $75 when | Safety zones. 
he or she works. Reason for the low Glad to see the Dept. of Justice step in on the BMI-ASCAP battle. Un- 
scale on thece comics is that the derstand that Attoz y-General Jackson sings a pretty good baritone. 
Gang personnel is constantly chang- Radio Dept. 
ing because of the speed with which Heard a band play ‘Dark Eyes’ so badly that they ould have used eye- 
its members grow up. drops on the arrangement. 
It is to prevent a recurrence of An antique dealer made me a magnificent offer for my radio joke file. 
the Jackie Coogan situation that the Hangnail Descriptions 
state’s lawmakers and judges fre- Ethel Merman: Panama Hottie ... Gracie Fields: A bundle from Britain. 
quently tighten their grip on . Jimmy Durante: The original nose-gay. ... Billy Rose: The man with 
cinema’s minors. Jackie spent his the Aquacash.... Samuel Goldwyn: The man nobody noes, 


youth laboring under 
that he was worth 
result of his earlier 
when the day 


the impression 
$3,000,000 as a 
film chores, but 
of reckoning, the at- 


Observation Dept. 
An actor out here has been married so long that they held him for ob- 
servation. 


Bing Crosby bought all of kis horses a Christmas present. Instead of 


tainment of his majority, came, he , shoes, they now wear carpet slippers. 

awakened from _ his dream vith One more day of rain and I'll use my cellar to go into competition with 
little more than $100,000 left after Billy Rose. 

the smoke of legal battles had Maxie Rosenbloom is going east to work at the Hurricane. His ears 
cleared. That, too, Is practic: lly _ look as if they were in a Hurricane before. 

gone now, leaving Jackie little be- 


Eavesdropped at the Grace Hayes Lodge: 
Rand in a racoon coat.’ 

Eavesdropped at Mocambo: 
strait-jacket.’ 


‘He’s as entertaining as Sally 
yond his current wages for personals 


and band-leading jobs. 
Hold Half in Trust 
Under the laws as they momen- | 
tarily stand, half of each minor | 
player’s income, after deductions for | 
Maintenance, attorney and agent | 


‘He even has a butler to help him 


into his 


Whatever Became of ? 
Blackface Eddie Ross 
Davis & Darnell 
O'Hanlon & Zambouni 





Vincent O’Donnell 
Frawley and Louise 
Klein Brothers 


paralleled obstacles and in the finest theatrical traditions. An 
institution which can bend with events, and not break, has the 
resilience to survive whatever hardships. 


‘ 


There is desperate, crying need for the theatre, in all its va- 
rious forms, in a world that seems to have lost all understanding 
of the thoughts, desires and hopes of the people in all lands. 
‘The theatre is the great common denominator of mankind. ¢ 


11 ‘en- 
sorship and the dictatorial big-stick m: iy silence its voice for a 
time, but peace always has come to e arth through idealism, 


as War is waged by the unim: iwinative. 

VARIETY is the chronicler of show business, the medium of 
interchange of ideas among show people. Its policies of inde- 
pendence, of championing t 


evel 


he causes which it believes are 


Y for 
the good of the greatest number, are as vivid today as when 
outlined by its founder more than a third of a century ago. 

Variety extends best wishes for a happy and an enlightened | 


New 


Year. y » | 


'S. F. FIRE DESTROYS 40 Rose Will Produce Two Z 





. . 
FEATURES, 70 SHORTS Pix for Par in London 
San Franciseo, Jan. 5 Hollywood. Jan. § 

More than 40 features and 70 David Rose, head of Paramount 
horts were destroyed in a fire which | Production in England, sails Jan. 25 
gutted the Gilboy Film Delivery | from New York with two completed { 
headquarters here the night of Dec. scripts to resume filming in the 
30. Most of the prints were aboard | London studio. 
two of four trucks which were de- Stories are modern version of 
troyed. Many additional prints J. M Barrie’s ‘The Admirable 
were rendered useless by water. Ex- Crichton’ and ‘Hatter’s Castle” by 
cept for office furnishings, entire A. J. Cronin. , 
loss is believed covered by insurance. | 

Exact amount of product lost isn’t 


known, as 
reveal its 


Metro angrily 


i 
refused to | || 
share, but 1| 


Paramount re- 


ARIETY | 














ported at least five features and 20 
shorts; United Artists, four features; || Trade Mark Registered | 
Warners, two features, 11 shorts; ,||POUNDFD BY SIME SILVERMAN 
Universal, eight features, four news- Published Weekly by VARIETY. Ine 
reels; Columbia, four features, 21 - wd Siiverman, President 
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1941 FILM PRODUCT OUTLOOK 





8 Months Yet to Go on 1940-41 Season (Before ‘Consent Decree’ 


And Pix Look Better Than Average 





MORE PRE-RELEASING THIS YEAR 








POST-MORTEMS OF 1940 


{| Rhymes Out of the B’way Nursery 
| For VARIETY’S 35th Anniversary 


By Albert Stillman 


+ 








1940, or Jukebox Era, 

Though dominated by Der Fuehrer, 
Had its moment or two of fun. 
(Pardon me while I think of one.) 


That Taylored masterpiece, 
Could have been a little jazzier, 


Don't you think? (Or am I ratty?) 


And I liked only part of ‘Panama Hattie,’ 


Despite the swell Du Bois apparel, 
Ethel Merman and Joan Carroll; 


But I thought the acting of Betty Hutton 


Had all the spark of a Willkie button. 


The humor suffered from too much labor 
In Jack and Freddy's ‘Love Thy Neighbor’. 


‘Information Please’ was pleasing, 
Even when O. Levant was wheezing. 
The World’s Fair came to a close, 
But not the Muse of Major Bowes, 


They played ‘The Woodpecker Song’ till it hurt, 
(Advert.) 
‘And Fools Rush In’ was considered socko 


Likewise ‘The Breeze and i.’ 


By Bregman, Conn and Rocco Vocco, 


The Sixth Avenue Subway opened, and 


So did another orange stand. 


The hot spot angels still were squawking. 
The Brass Rail strikers still were walking. 


Billy Rose made a lot of dough; 


Macy held its Annual Christmas Show. 
Vaude, still suffering from a bum back, 


Decided not to stage a comeback. 


Theatre, movie and cafe society 


Renewed their subscriptions to Varikry, 


Artie Shaw, after saying: ‘Never 
Again!’ was back as loud as ever. 


Jack Robbins was crowned the Rhumba King. 


The rise to fame of R. G. Swing 


Proved an ill wind some good doth bring. 
Thanks to the Powers of Hate and Fear, 
The Rockettes didn't go to France this year, 


Remaining, therefore, to enthrall 
The patrons of The Music Hall. 


Hal Kemp, Frank Tinney and Einar Swan 


Left a void in passing on, 
As did America’s great showman, 


‘Fantasia,’ 











| the prior year of 1939-40. 
many 
| averaged up better than in many seasons, 


The dean of the theatre, Daniel Frohman. 


While Heywood Broun’s passing 


The rule that no one is indispensable. 
and men have gone, 


(Men have come 
But Uncle Don goes on and on.) 


‘The Great Dictator,’ which 
Played at the Capitol and the Astor 
And so did ‘Gone With the Wind,’ 
I didn’t have the time to see it. 
The ASCAP-BMI affair 


mig 


Made a bum of ‘Jeannie with the 1. b. hair.’ 


Benny Goodman, ex-killer-diller, 


proved indefensible 


ht have been faster, 


albeit 


By ROY CHARTIER 


With eight months yet to go on the 1940-41 season, 
after which selling-buying under the consent decree 
becomes effective, the exhibition branch is generally 
optimistic concerning the outlook on film. With what 
is yet to come, the distributors also are looking for 
highly satisfactory results from various top-budget pic- 
tures that are either already completed or in prepara- 
tion. 


Scanning the release scheduJes as far as dates are 
set, plus taking into consideration certain pictures that 
are on their way, the exhibitors and buyers are hope- 
ful that all the predictions and expectations now ex- 
pressed will pan out favorably. Judging film on paper, 
however, is not much more than a guess, although 
stories, the producers, talent, etc., are important angles 
for the buying handicapper in addition to the advance 
reports, often very reliable, that come through before 
pictures are sent to market. 


The increasing habit of pre-releasing pictures long 
before they are nationally available to ali accounts is 
providing hundreds of exhibitors, not in the pre-releas- 
ing column, with a good line on product considerably 
in advance. In addition to knowing what he is going 
to get several months ahead, the exhib also is enabled 
to lay plans more effectively, especially for holiday 
weeks. 


During the past month a representative number of 
top-bracket features have gone out, some on pre- 
release, and these, together with further releases, make 
it appear that the first quarter of 1941 is going to be 
one of the best experienced in late years. 


Pictures 


Pictures that get into general and wider circulation 
between now ard the spring include ‘The Letter,’ ‘Little 
Nellie Kelly,’ ‘Tin Pan Alley,’ ‘You'll Find Out,’ ‘Long 
Voyage Home,’ ‘She Couldn’t Say No,’ ‘Comrade X,’ 
‘No, No, Nanette,’ ‘Flight Command,’ ‘Love Thy Neigh- 
bor,’ ‘Kitty Foyle,’ ‘Chad Hanna,’ ‘Thief of Bag- 
dad,’ ‘Santa Fe Trail,’ ‘This Thing Called Love,’ ‘Second 
Chorus,’ ‘Hudson's Bay,’ ‘Victory,’ ‘Four Mothers,’ ‘Back 
Street,’ ‘Mr. and Mrs. Smith,’ ‘Third Finger, Left Hand,’ 
‘Men of Boys Town,’ ‘Philadelphia Story,’ “Too Many 
Girls,’ ‘Night Train,’ ‘Flight of Destiny,’ ‘Virginia,’ 
‘Come Live With Me,” ‘High Sierra,’ ‘Lil Abner,’ ‘Citi- 
zen Kane,’ ‘Western Union,’ ‘Road to Rio,’ ‘The Invisi- 
ble Woman,’ ‘Father’s Son’ and ‘Strawberry Blonde,’ 
among others. 

In addition the market will receive ‘Gone With the 
Wind’ on general release, and Charlie Chaplin’s ‘Dic- 
tator,’ under modified terms, latter also without a 
specified minimum admission price. Both of these 
are contracted for separately rather than under sea- 
sonal contracts. 

While the pictures about which something is known, 
which some handicapping lines may be made, 
are possibilities as ‘stiffs,’ the average opinion is that 
the current (1940-41) season is going to be better than 
This is despite the fact that 
and@ buyers believe the ’39-’40 film 
albeit there 
were disappointers among certain expensive pictures 
These included a couple of costly war films like ‘Four 
Sons’ and ‘Mortal Storm’. Among others that did not 
speed that had been expected of them at the 
boxoffice on the ’39-’40 season were ‘Of Mice and Men,’ 
‘Abe Lincoln in Illinois,’ ‘Howards of Virginia,’ ‘Way of 
All Flesh,’ ‘Susan and God’ and ‘Queen of Destiny.’ 

Against them, however, the old included a 
goodly strong hits, while for the 


or on 


exhibitors 


show the 


season 


number of approxi- 


e file if their gross income is 
om 0 ew $2,000 if married. 
Surtax rates have been ir 


mate four months on the new film year ('40-'41), the 
pace would reliably indicate that the final semester 
leading up to the beginning of the consent decree and 
blocks-of-five may strike even a better average. 

Some Good Ones 

Thus far on the new season have been such draws as 
‘North West Mounted Police,’ ‘Arise My Love,’ ‘Bitter 
Sweet,’ ‘Foreign Correspondent, ‘The Letter,’ ‘Escape,’ 
‘Strike Up the Band,’ ‘Little Nellie Kelly,’ ‘Third Finger, 
Left Hand,’ ‘Tin Pan Alley,’ ‘They Knew What They 
Wanted,’ ‘Ramparts We Watch,’ ‘Down Argentine Way,’ 
‘Spring Parade,’ ‘No Time For Comedy,’ ‘City For Con- 
quest,’ ‘Knute Rockne,’ and others of some lesser note 
which, however, have earned their way satisfactorily. 
Because of clearance schedules and other peculiarities 
of the trade, including exhibs who allow film to pile 
up on them for months, all of these pictures still have 
a considerable ways to go before being played off. 

This sometimes results in big pictures getting 
bunched on the playoff, which is no fault of the dis- 
tributor but the latter fellows very often so arrange 
release schedules, depending upon seasons and _ holi- 
days, so that a lot of the higher-bracket features fall 
at the same time. On other occasions there will be 
weeks of release where the exhib has littie to choose 
from, if he plays close to release and picks up pictures 
immediately after they are available. Sometimes, also, 
there will be twice as many films on one week of re- 
lease than there is on another, 

The distribs make an effort to space the big pictures 
as judiciously as possible but at times bad luck on 
film may leave a company without anything of par- 
ticular value for a month or more a time. Producers 
releasing through United Artists have complained at 
times that the company will have nothing for a long 
spell and then break out at once with several films 
bunched, 

Pre-releasing has to some extent avoided the con- 
flict which previously occurred among the distributors. 
There has been more of that practice during the past 
year than ever before, partly with a view on the part 
of the distributors to get more out of the pictures 
through higher admissions and extended runs. 

The record is held by Paramount with ‘North West 
Mounted’. The company started pre-releasing the film 
a couple of months ago at advanced admissions in all 
engagements and is understood to have run up the 
terrific total of 750 such dates. In doing this, Par also 
pulled the picture off for any engagement two weeks 
before Christmas, this in turn providing a justifiable 
protection to the theatre pre-releasing the film at 
higher scales. ‘Boom Town’ was among other pictures 
pre-released during 1940 at increased prices. So was 
‘All This and Heaven, Too.’ It is a policy that will 
probably extend even further, but just how it would 
work under the consent decree is a question at this 
time. 

The diStribs have been getting extended runs to an 
appreciable degree during the past year, especially for 
the pictures that deserved added time, and likely the 
balance of this season will see an even more marked 
trend in that direction under the constant campaigning 
of the sales forces in wringing all there is cut of film. 
Subsequent run operators very often complain about 
extended runs up front and on so-called moreovers, but 
the economic fact is that the film companies must rely 
upon the first runs to such an extent that they cannot 
make dangerous sacrifices there. Anyway, the second- 
the ‘breaks’ the first run gets, the 
third won't like the advantages of the guy ahead of 
him, and so on down the Any subsequent, how- 
in the position where he must do the best he 
can with the film he gets, the clearance over him, rent- 


als demanded, 


run never will like 


line. 
ever, 1S 
buying power of the opposition, etc. 
The consent decree may ease his problem, however. 


WRIGHT TO HANDLE US. 


; $800 and 


Was blown off the pedestal by Glenn Miller. 
Bob Crosby lost his sponsor. Who got ? 

Mr. and Mrs. Xavier Cugat. 

*All in Fun’ oduced by 
(Don't confuse him. please. with Stillman.) 


The atl e, East 


opened, pI! 


At the Lvce um B'v a! 
‘George Washington Slept Here,’ and others, they Saj 
Who wore the floor out at La Conga? 


George Abbott and Madame La Zonga 
Dan Topping got hitched to Sonja Henle, 
Each copping 2a Pretty Penny 
iother Quiz 
Ideas are so scarce in the radio biz! 
PM was born, a publication 
Supported solely by circulation. 
According to the literati, 
‘For Whom the Bell Tolls’ was hale and hearty, 
Exceeding even the sale of ‘Grapes,’ 
Which had an appeal both to ’brows and apes. 
DeSylva, Buddy and Shakespeare, Bill, 
Mopped it up at the b.o. till. 
Watts went nuts for Bill Saroyan 
While Winchell found him most annoyin’. 


Every week came a! 


The Hit Parade had fewer hits, 

Thanks to the ASCAP-Broadcast blitz. 
Cole Porter sailed for—I think—the Indies. 
Sam Lewis took a suite in Lindy’s. 
Winchell kept on giving orchids; 

The rich got richer, the poor got more kids. 


And as for that ‘moment or two of fun,’ 
Well, maybe we'll have it in ‘41. 


crea ed ‘ > J 
in all brackets from $6,000 and up. } SUIT VS. LITTLE THREE 
Tax rates on non-resident aliens ha 
| R t been ‘reased to 15%. It was for- : : 
ncome ax a e merly 10%. tobert L Wright, special assistant 
In addition to the increase in nor- |to the U. S. attorney-general, will 
° mal tax for 1940. a spe nse | try the Government’s anti-trust suit 
ff y tax ’ ia F ’ to | against Columbia, United Artists and 
i @C Oll 1O er W r Universal, which i cheduled to get 
ta Sion 4 ) iT ley Way in N 4 Federal court 
. adde the spring. James V. Hayes, who 
The f wil table ive e |had replaced Paul Williams as head 
More than 2,000,000 American idea of e ease 1940 ove of the Government's prosecution 
» have never been liable for Fed- 1939. Increases range from 60 to | staff, and who was mostly respons- 
eral income tax will file returns on 265 ible for the consent decree with the 
; di Aa we Mans Net Tax What you | five producer-exhibitors, will not be 
March 15 for 1940 earnings. Many yycome Paid in will pay associated with the film case any 
yf these will come from the amuse- 1940 1939 in 1940 more, 

ment industry} $ ] 000 None $ 4.40 Of the original Government staff, 
The new income tax legislation 2,000 $ 32 44.00 | Wright, Seymour Simon, John F. 
enacted during 1940 and retroactive pon ian Peace Clagegett, J. nels ts Doyle and J. 
to Dec. 31. 1939, lowers the tax ex- 7000 one ace Frank Cunningham are all that are 
’ ‘, ede 343.00 left in the film suit who will be as- 
emptions of both single and married 9,000 464 558.00 | sociated with the trial of the action 

yersons and greatly increases their | 12,000 762 968.00 against the ‘little three.’ 
tax rates. 15,000 1,104 1,476,20 The Government expects to get 

rption of a single | 29,000 2,804 4,252.60 


been reduced from $1,000 
to $800. Married persons and heads 
yf families vill be 
emption of $2,000 instead of $2,500. 
In past years an individual was re- 


quired to file if his net income was 


$1,000, if single, 


ried or head of a family. Under the 


new regulations, single persons must | 


allowed an ex- | 


and $2,500 if mar- ; 


NO FUN FOR HER 
Hollywood, Jan. 5. 
Greenwood draws a 
i,” Tech- 


Charlotte 
Straight acting role in ‘Mian 
nicolor musical, at 20th-Fox 

Filming starts in three weeks, 
much of the shooting 
Florida. 


with 


slated for 


its suit started against the trio by 
| May at the latest. It was stated by 
a representative, that the Dept. of 
Justice feels that despite the fact 


that Columbia, UA and U have vir- 
tually told it they will seek to delay 
the trial, that Judge Henry Warren 
Goddard will not look too kindly at 
a delay and will force a trial before 
j summer, 
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MORE ACTIONERS, MUSICALS FOR °41-42 
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‘Frontier Justice 
On WVMA ‘Time 


By GROUCHO MARX | 


Hollywood, Jan. 5. 


I don’t remember the name of the town. I think it was Burlington, 
Iowa. But it could have been Cedar Rapids, Sioux City, or Decatur. It 
doesn't make much difference. They were all hokey-pokeys, and I guess 
they still are. I remember the name of the manager. It was Jack Root. | 
At one time he was heavyweight or light-heavy- | 
weight champion of the world. He had beaten Mar- | 
vin Hart at Fort Erie, and after he retired, or got| 
knocked out, whichever it was, he became manager | 
and (I think) also the owner of this theatre. 

This was part of the Western Vaudeville chain, ot 
comprised a group of motheaten theatres from about | 
where Mozart ended and Pantages began. We were | 
doing a tabloid, eight men and 12 girls, a carpenter | 
and musical director. We got $900 for the whole | 
setup, unless it was a cut-week. It was the week | 
before Christmas, and I felt pretty happy that Mon- 
day morning as I walked into the stage door to rehearse the orchestra. 1| 
had on my brand new Foreman & Clark suit, a black velour hat, a cane, 
and the best 5c cigar money could buy. I strolled to the mailbox to see 
if that redheaded dame from Bloomington had answered my letter. Sud- 
denly, a burly figure loomed out of the darkness and pointing a finger at 
me said, ‘That'll cost you $5. Don’t you see the sign? It says, ‘No Smok- 
ing’.’ It was so dark I not only couldn't see the sign, I could barely 
see him. 

He'd always been a nice kid. The tales of Jack Root in Burlington were 
legendary. The performers were all on to him and afraid of him. He 
was a tyrant and big enough to back up anything he wanted to impose. 
Now $5 was a lot of money. It was a day’s salary for me, and I didn’t 
intend to relinquish it without a struggle. The music rehearsal over, I 
went back to the hotel and woke up the boys. We held a council of war, 
gnd decided that unless he consented to rescind the fine, we wouldn’t go 
on. The curtain was scheduled to go up at 2:36. At two o’clock we were 
pll in the cellar in our dungeons, then humorously called dressing rooms. | 
We got into our stage clothes, slapped on our makeup, and then sent for 
Jack Root. We weren't afraid of him. There were four of us. We were 
young and full of hell, and we had a trunkful of blackjacks. A heavy | 
knock on the dressing room door, and there he stood, the former cman 

} 
| 
| 








weight champion of the world. Chico, the oldest, acted as spokesman. 
Taking a firm grip on himself he said, ‘Mr. Root. Unless you cancel that 
$5 fine, there ain’t going to be no show. We're not going on.’ 

Root said, ‘I have a rule in this theatre, NO SMOKING ALLOWED. I 


5. That’s the| 


caught your brother, Groucho, smoking and I fined him $ | 


law of this theatre, and it stands.’ 

Chico hollered out to the company, ‘OK everybody. 
makeup and costumes. We're leaving.’ 

By this time the overture had been played and a packed house (we al- | 
Ways were a draw in Iowa) were beginning to stamp their feet. Root 
was a big bully, and he knew we had him. 

‘No, wait a minute boys,’ he pleaded. ‘You cant’ do this to me. I'Jl 
have to refund all the money at the boxoffice.’ 

We answered, ‘As long as the fine stands, we don’t go on. 
your choice.’ 

We were bluffing, too. We couldn’t afford to lose the four days’ salary, 
$500. Then Harpo, the Chamberlain of his time, spoke up. ‘I'll tell you 
what,’ he said. ‘We'll pay the $5, if you pay five, and we'll take the $10 
and throw it in the Salvation Army pot on the corner. 

Rather than lose the afternoon’s receipts, Root yielded and the show 
went on. 

We were leaving Saturday night for our next jump, and from the time 
the last night’s show was over we had a margin of about 40 minutes to get 
caressed, pack, get to the depot, and check our baggage. When they brought 
the salaries back, it came in four big canvas bags, each one containing 
$125 in pennies, and each bag had to be counted. We barely made the 
train, and as it pulled out of the depot we. wished on Root every curse four 
young fellows could think of, including the Scandinavian. We even hoped 
his theatre would burn down. Two weeks later it did, and to the ground. 

Ah, those good old vaudeville days. 


Take off your | 


Now, take 


Also Plenty of $100,000 
To $150,000 Pictures, 
Although Program As 
a Whole Still Vague 


By BOB MOAK 


Hollywood, Jan. 5. 

Shriveled foreign revenues, anaemic 
domestic grosses and the general 
confusion generated by the ‘big 
five’s’ signaturing of the consent de- 
cree, to say nothing of America’s 
own epidemic of war jitters, have 
combined to throw a gigantic mon- 
key-wrench into the business of 
drafting 1941-42 production skeds. 
While the dawn of a new year usu- 
ally finds studio chiefs more or less 
définitely set as to what stories will 
be included on the ensuing season's 
slate, they are today as far from a 
decision as they were six months ago 

Only three things appear certain 
as this is written. They are: 

1. That shooting skeds will be the 
most flexible ever adopted by the 
talker industry, with the vehicles 
being docketed from week to week 
as the stanza advances, this per- 
mitting producers to keep more 
closely in step with changing public 
tastes in screen material. 

2. That actioners, musicals and 
straight comedies, with many in each 
category backgrounded against the 
U. S. Army, Navy and Air Corps, 
will predominate the lineups. 

3. That 1941-42 will go down in 
cinema annals as the ‘year of the 
great experiments’—experiments in 
plot formulas, in lensing and sound 
recording methods, and in extremes 
in budgets, with each of the majors 
turning out a group of $100,000 to 
$150,000 pictures to travel alongside 
their $1,000,000-or-more offerings. 

Actioners and Tuners 

Sagebrushers’ six-shoocters, infan- 
trymen’s rifles, artillerymen’s can- 
non, dreadnaught’s big guns and 
aerial bombs will contribute toward 
making 1941-42 a rip-roaring year 
Then, too, there’ll be the vocalizing 
of a horde of warblers to further 
noise up the silversheet. 

Every study will lean heavily on 
western films, some of which will be 
played straight and some for laughs, 
but all of them aimed to give the- 


| atregoers their fill of hard riding and 
| dense powder smoke. Responding to | 
| Uncle Sam’s plea for aid in enrolling 


the general public behind the na- 
tional preparedness’ drive, these 
same lots will also push forward a 
flood of pictures carrying martial 
atmosphere. Besides, there'll be an 
outpouring of tunefilms and stand- 
ard-type comedies to help satisfy 
the growing appetite for escapist 
fare. 

It used to be that players gradu- 


+ 
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Exploitation, Good and Bad. 


By TOM GORMAN 
(Midwest District Manager for RKO Theatres ) 


Chicago, Jan. 5. 
‘Bill it like a circus!’ ‘Give it every- 
thing!’ 

How often one hears these exclamations in the picture business. Par- 
ticularly from people who have never been connected with a circus and 
probably think a ‘razorback’ is some sort of an animal, and ‘hod of paper’ 
is used to roll one’s own cigarettes. 

In the field of exploitation, or whatever one wishes to term it, instead 
of the misconceived idea that consistent publicity has been secured for the 
circus by loud and blatant methods, it should be realized that space in the 
daily papers, magazines, etc., has been secured for so many successive years 
only by the fact that circus press agents were men who made invaluable 
contacts year after year; men whose arrival in advance of the annual tours 
of the sawdust operas was anticipated by everyone they contacted. These 
acquaintances, these friendships were never abused. 

In other words, what the writer wishes to call attention to. is that film 
companies sending exploiteers out into the various territories in many 
cases miss the target by a wide margin. So many times these men are 
con short assignments, typical ‘First-of-Mayers’ in every sense of the word, 
who are going to show their boss in New York, who possibly has never 
been in the town, what they can accomplish. In the first place, the theatre 
manager in any town has established friendships and connections with the 
press by hard, diligent work. He knows what the papers want and will 
accept. He plays golf with the dramatic editor, has social contacts: yet, 
so often when the gentlemen assigned by the various picture companies 
arrive in the town, possibly for the first time, they immediately attempt 
to dictate to the theatre manager what kind of copy to use, what method 
of exploitation to employ, and tell him how they knocked them dead in 
Oshkosh the week before. This leads to a very unhappy situation. Mr. 
Johnny Newcomer exploiteer can undo in one day in a town what it has 
taken a theatre manager months and months to establish. 

Every company representative knows, of course, that the film he repre- 
sents is the biggest and best ever to play the town, and sets forth the most 
extravagant claims for the attraction despite the fact that the theatre 
operator, who can both read and write, knows that the film everywhere 
preceding the coming engagement in his theatre has been a bloomer. Now, 
if Mr. Theatre Manager has the confidence of his press, and other people 
he contacts for exploitation purposes, why should he not be honest and 
not go overboard, at least not extravagantly. 

If there is any industry that is oversold it is our business, which sells 
everything in the same extravagant way. Theatres are happy to share, up 
to an equitable amount, with the companies in extra advertising cost, but 


‘Exploit it to the nth degree!’ 


| the local theatre manager -or operator should certainly be the most capable 


ated from hoss operas to drawing- | 


room vehicles, but the new histrionic 
educational method seems to be the 
reverse. Trend that put James Stew- 
art, Robert Taylor, Franchot Tone, 
(Continued on page 20) 
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CAN'T FIRE MANAGER, | 
ASK ARBITRATION | 


Lakewood Amus. Corp., operators | 
of the Strand and Palace theatres in | 
Lakewood, N. J., will apply to the 
supreme court 
(Thurs.) to appoint two arbitrators 
and one umpire in a dispute between 
it, and the manager of the theatres 
3Zarney Ferber, whom it seeks to 
discharge. Under terms of a five- 
year contract at $2,954 yearly which 
was signed with Ferber Aug. 18, 
1938, it could not discharge him un- 
less with the consent of Dr. Henry 
Brown and Morry Schulman. 

On Dec. 9, 1940, after an exchange 
of letters, the latter refused to con- 
sent to the discharge of Ferber and 
has consistently refused to agree to 
any of the dozen arbitrators offered 
by Lakewood, who have also re- 
jected the four men proposed by 
Schulman. The court is therefore 
asked to settle the dispute by ap- 
pointing the arbitrators. 


tomorrow 





Hunt Yarn for Betty | 


Hollywood, Jan. 5. 
Betty Field takes leave of Broad- 
ay for a brief stanza to make a/| 
Picture at Paramount. She checks | 
in May 1 
Studio is hunting a yarn. i 





PETE SMITH 


COMMENTATOR-PRODUCER 
Who today completes his one hundred and fiftieth short for M. G. M. 


judge of the amount of space that will be effective in his territory, or 
rather in his situation. 
The Other Side 


There is, of course, the other side of the situation, sometimes justified, 
in which the theatre operator does not give the support to a picture that 
he should, but because of these unfortunate circumstances the onus should 
not be placed on all theatre operators. 

That the readers may not be led to believe that this writer is an ‘Adam 
Sowerguy’ type of manager or publicist, let the writer state that some of 
the film’ companies have secured the services of some of the outstanding 
press agents and showmen of the country. Never with organizations that 
are manned by such capable people does the theatre operator experience 
any difficulty. It is the Broadway-minded type who have never trouped 
who cause irritation and vexation to theatre operators. 

fluge ads can be purchased and everyone can send in tear sheets and 
say that they made a whale of a showing, but the writer is firmly con- 
vinced that so much more is accomplished by the clever, experienced press 
agent who plants his stories, effects tieups with radio stations, etc., and 
principally does it through his efforts and not with a large expenditure of 
money. In many situations the theatre managers have been able to effect 
radio tieups with local stations on a trading basis, equitable and helpful 
to the station and the theatre, and which do not call for any great 
monetary expenditure on the theatre’s part. So Mr. Exploiteer decides 
that they should immediately spend quite a large sum with the radio sta- 
tion to put over his picture. 

Putting Managers on Spot 

Now, that’s all fine, but how can Mr. Theatre Manager go back to the 
radio station to secure publicity through a mutual tie-up without spending 
money after this precedent has been set? These are the tieups that theatre 
operators must protect. This is another illustration of tearing down in a 
short while that which has taken long, hard, diligent work to establish. 

Many new lines of exploitation have been introduced, but when it is all 
said and done they all revert back to the old solid fundamentals. It is the 
same as the dramatist who wishes to construct a new play; only a limited 
number of plots or situations are at his disposal. So it is with exploitation 
stunts. Many of the oldest ones can be revamped and proven to be the 
most successful. The main thing in the writer’s opinion is to establish the 
‘entente cordiale’ with the newspapers that are, when all is said and done, 


| the means of either making or breaking your campaign, and one should 


| Sunday spread.’ 
| ture coming into the ‘Blank’ theatre is a knockout and will give you a 
| great story. 
| ordinary.’ 





‘companies in 


| Mafven’s 13 Features 


never abuse their confidence. 

The writer is very happy to remember on one occasion that one of the 
film critics here in Chicago called me on the phone and said “Tom, I want 
to see your picture tomorrow morning because I want to give you the 
I replied, ‘You don’t want to review my picture; the pic- 
It is a terrific picture, and mine, I’m sorry to say, is quite 

The critic said, ‘Just a minute,” turned aside to representatives of the 
theatre in which the picture I recommended was to play, and informed 
them what I had said, and afterwards told me that she suggested that this 
would be an excellent example for them to follow. 


‘Yours’ for Oberon 


And 13 Shorts Plans ee a 


Merle Oberon has been set by 
Warners for the top femme spot in 
George S. Jeffrey, veteran dis- | ‘Affectionately Yours.’ Male in- 
tribution official who has formed his | terest is Dennis Morgan. 

wn producing - distributing com- Lloyd Baton is directing and Hal 
pany, plans 13 features and 13 shorts | B. Wallis supervising the production. 
for this year’s release independently. | __— — - 
The first is ‘Cavalcade of Faith,’ a| era] manager of Jeffrey Pictures 
documentary, which also has Span- Corp., which has been incorporated 
ish language and Italian versions. | at Albany. Robert E. McIntyre is 
It was made partly in Rome and 'v.p. and sales manager, while Allyn 
partly in South America, | Butterfield, v.p. and production man- 
Jeffrey was for many years with | ager, was for many years with Uni- 
Paramount, United Artists and other | versal. M. E. Jeffrey is treasurer 
important sales ca-|and Lee Kugel, ad-publicity manh- 
Hit is president and gen- | ager. 
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THE PERENNIAL WESTERN 
-The °20s and ‘Variety’ ‘Bill, You and Stim Go Thataway, Me The Case of the Brooding 


_—_—_—~_— 


By CLAUDE BINYON 


97 


I saw Broadway for the first time in 1927 as a supposedly 
worldly Variery mugg. The strain of acting that part can 
never be outlived. There are so many things I don’t want 
to forget: 

The night, for instance, that I re- 
viewed my first legit. It was a lousy 
little show and I walked from the the- 
atre toward the Vaniery office anxious 
to start a devastatingly witty review of 
the flop. Somebody whistled behind me, 
so I stopped and waited. It was Waltei 
Winchell. 

‘How you gonna handle it?’ he asked 

‘Just rip into it,’ I guessed, pleasec 

i by his curiosity. 
‘The guy who wrote that show,’ said Winchell, ‘came 500 
miles to see it open, but he missed it. He’s a TB., and the 
excitement hit him so hard he couldn't leave his hotel roon 
And every cent his family had was put into that show t 
make his dream come true.’ 

I swallowed. ‘That's tough,’ I said. 

‘Let’s not make it tougher,’ Winchell said 

I went to Sime and told him the facts. ‘Do whatever yo. 
want,’ he said. 

My debut as the newest and best of the devastating critic 
My review might have been written b: 
But Sime printed it, and I felt good anyway) 





was postponed. 
Elsie Dinsmore 


Saga of the Office Cat 

There was a pet cat which wandered throughout thi 
Variety building. It lived on mice and hamburger and hac 
a fondness for, of all guys, old iron-puss Pulaski (Ibee). 
One night Arthur Caesar dropped in to regale whoever 
would listen to the latest humor from Caesar. In the midst 
of an animated recitation he stepped on the cat and crushed 
the life from it. 

We all looked at Pulaski. Pulaski looke. at Caesar. 
the first time in his life Caesar didn’t finish a story. 
walked out hurriedly. 


Fo) 
He 


From Burleycue to Wall Street 

The crash had happened and things still were tumblin; 
about us as Syd,Silverman assembled the various Wall Street 
and Broadway reports into the lead story for page one. Al) 
of us were at the print shop and Syd asked for help in writ- 
ing a head for the crash story. I submitted ‘Wall Street Lays 
An Egg,’ and Syd used it. What's more, he congratulated me. 

What I’ve never mentioned ‘till now is that earlier in the 
week, for the burlesque page, I had written a head for the 
failure of burlesque in some theatre. ‘Burlesque Lays an 


Egg, it said. Frantically I searched the proofs to change 
that head before press time. I couldn't find it—until the 
paper was on the stands. And there it was, right in the 


middle of the burlesque page. 
Fortunately nobody was reading burlesque news anymore 





Ex-Legman 

Dissatisfied with the amount of news being gathered, Sim« 
ordered all of us to give him a list of news source: 
Later he posted them. 

I was the talk of the office. I had one news contact—a 
producer of stock plays. I waited for my dismissal. 

Sime took me off the street and put me on the editorial 
desk. 

After I had served my apprenticeship, Sime told me I could 
have a signature for my reviews. I chose Bingo. Sime told 
me to use one with four letters, so I compromised with Bing 

_ Then Bige (Joe Bigelow) got his first chance to review a big 


our 


show. and it appeared in Variety over my signature. Bige 
Squawked and Sime changed Bing to Bang. 
Cause and Effect 
We'd put the paper to bed Tuesday afternoons and ther 
retire to a downtown speakeasy fo: urishment Every 
Wednesday morning, without fail, I'd 1ke up with a split- 





ting headache. 1ixture of beer 


and ether. 


And all I'd ever hai 


Hits 


(%+- *.) ‘ , } + oe } 
Green, gave me pnonogsrap 


Confidential 


] 


As the then music editor, Abel 
records he’d reviewed and didn’t want. My 
to wonder why nobody knew the songs we 


hi yned 
nummeda, 


Moral 
, . ’ hat } 
There was that young mugg from Canada vnat wa 
name?) [Mori Krushen—Ed.] who, in his review of a vaude 
ville bill, said that the guy with the red n the t 
act wasn’t fooling anybody with h f¢ ile e at 


The whole act barged into the office indignantly. Yes, 
guy with the red 
I learned early. 


wig 


Never pan an ac! 


was a woman 


Guilty 
The vaudeville and night club trio of Clayton, Jackson 
and Durante put pickets in front of Variety building in 
protest against the sheet’s description of their act as “lousy. 
Variety reiterated the charge and the act finally pleaded 
guilty. 
At least it gave the pickets a little work. 





Pagliacci Note 
The Variety building nestles against the rear of Loew 
State, and the advent of talking picture . it 
was a real tragedy to the VARIETY muggs. 


Gone—and possibly forever—was the sweet organ n 
waited into the gents’ room. 


Surefire Touch 
There was that bum who used to wait in front of the 
Office for his daily handout from Sime. When Sime 
(Continued on page 9) 


ws 
wa 


wife and I used 


and Sam’ll Take the Short Cut and 
Head "Em Off’—Mesa Mellers 
Through 30 Years 


By HENRY MacRAE 
(Universal producer, who nas been directing and producing 
sSagebrushers for 30 years.) 


Hollywood, Jan. 6. 

If nothing else were needed to stamp Thomas Alva Edison 
a genius, the fact that he invented the western picture should 
be enough. 

Edison didn’t know he was inventing an art form when he 
made it. He was too concerned with 
his experiment to give much thought to 
i ; what he was starting. He was attempt- 

ie: # ing to tell a story via motion pictures— 
something that hadn't been done before. 

The picture was, of course, ‘The 
Great Train Robbery,’ made in 1903. It 
was the first dramatic motion picture 
ever filmed in America, and, unerring- 
ly, Edison had selected a plot form that 
: Bor was to endure for ages. 

For ‘The Great Train Robbery’ had all the elements of the 
present-day western—or, perhaps, I should say the present- 
day western contains the same elements that were in ‘The 
Great Train Robbery’ Guns, horses, shooting, action, ad- 
venture—the screen hasn’t anything to compare with that 
formula when it comes to downright entertainment. Every 
boy from 6 to 60 loves a horse, a gun, the movement, the 
excitement, the thrilling chase. A stagecoach drawn by 12 
horses, galleping along a rocky road, with the bandits in 
close pursuit—that’s something. I love it myself and never 
iire of seeing it on the screen. 

‘Broncho Billy’ and King Baggott 

Two men, actors in ‘The Great Train Robbery,’ were des- 
ined to become famous in the movies. One, ‘Broncho Billy’ 
(George M.) Anderson, became the screen’s first western 
star. The other, King Baggott, became one of the movies’ 
first dramatic leading men and, later, a director of western 
pictures. Among others, he directed William S. Hart—Two- 
Gun Bill—in ‘Tumbleweed.’ 

The pattern of western hero set by Broncho Billy also has 
endured. Dashing, heroic, two-fisted, he was a fightin’ 
buckaroo. When Broncho Billy galloped to the rescue, with 
he nickelodeon pianist drumming out ‘Pony Boy, Pony Boy, 

was the big thrill of the early days of the cinema. 





Tom Mix appeared on the scene along about 1910. He 
was a real westerner. He came out of Oklahoma with a 


bunch of Indians in tow, and reported to the old Selig Poly- 
scope studios, in Chicago. The Indians set up a camp on 
Irving Park Blvd., near the studios. When Selig gave Mix 
his first check for $50, his first week’s salary, Mix thought 
there was something crooked about the whole deal. He had 
supposed the quoted salary, $50, was on a monthly basis. 
Col. Selig had to talk fast and convincingly to prevent cow- 
puncher Mix from high-tailing it back to Oklahoma, away 
a business of such suspicious nature that it could pay 
a cowhand a month's salary for a week’s work. 

Two-Gun Bill Hart wasn’t a westerner. Bill was a stage 
player, and he got his initial movie experience when he came 
west to play in the version of ‘The Squaw Man,’ a 
had played on the stage. Cecil B. DeMille directed 
the movie version, and it was the screen's first ‘big’ western. 
Bill’s ‘Two-Gun’ sobriquet fastened to because he 
was the first big western hero to wear his guns in pairs. 
Gary Cooper, Will Rogers, et al. 


from 


west screen 


role he 


him 


Was 





There always have been current western heroes. Fred 
Thompson s a great one in his day. Gary Cooper got his 
tart in westerns and made another of the ‘biggest of its 
kind’—The Virginian.’ Will Rogers was a western star al- 


buckaroo character. Wili’s 
But Bill could rope bet- 
lived, He was the 


though he didn’t play the dashing 

» » ‘ , ers 31 1oOrT 

westerner was a rural philosopher. 
‘ 


er than any western actor who ever 


world’s champ. 






And there was Hoot Gibson, Jack Hoxie, Harry Carey, 
Ken Maynard and a host of others. We've got ’em today— 
Buck Jones, John Mack Brown, Tex Ritter, Dick Foran, 
Gene Autry, Roy Roger and the western is golng stronger 
than ever, packing them in from New York's tenement dis- 
tric theatres, down to the once-a-week houses along the Rio 
Grande, and in theatres from coast to coast and border to 
border, and in foreign lands where never a pony has 
grazed a lariat thrown or branded England and 
France and the Continent were) crazy about them 
until cr er uU tarted to happen; they’re the favorite 
f e f er talr ent nd pa South A er- 

a! M ne ar 

f t A! e ¢ I ( est M 

i t East I ire t t ] 
A ( . @ pe cel ict J } 

nave com S & le ) il il I 

é i at least R I ind B Bo have 
‘ r tne IY i € t 

) tarre ( B ‘ t 
I i H )] OI ( 

e f now- n-p ered r ive meé 
phone in the mesquite directir este Woody Van Dyke, 
George Seitz, Jack Ford, George Marshall, Alan Dwan and 
Frank Lloyd, among others. It was eat training for then 
They learned to pack a lot of actior nall footage 





there’s more action and le in a western 
other form of screen entertainment. 
Western Ideals Haven't Changed 


1 ¢ n+ torr scent *~hanged muct ty 
al format f tern nasnt cnange mucn in 


Even today 


than in any 


r the we 


gins 
30 vears. The hero is athlet forceful, vigorous and domi- 
nant. He gentle with | and his women folk He 
] noi Ke, a c € I i He r tn't 
cS! t to QO! t W na pp t A favorite pot 
I eS Fronti 15 the forearm 
f aa 4 ir} He ( it cr € 

leadly foe of rustler Y i agent Ta a 
ed gamb ex He has to go lghnt on the 

he’s a strong man who hides his « it 

» kids (from 6 to 60) don't care much for 





(Continued on page 20) 
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Book Publisher 


By BENNETT A. CERF 


(President of Random House) 


It seemed to me that my friends in Hollywood were spend- 
ing all their time writing ads to tell a palpitating world 
whom they were voting for, or challenging each other to 
debates in the Bowl, which I gather is the Hollywood equiva- 
¥ ¢ lent for Macy’s window. I was sur- 
prised and pleased therefore to learn 
that many of them had time to read a 
piece that I wrote for a recent issue of 
The Saturday Review of Literature en- 
titled ‘What’s Wrong With Authors’ 
Some of them misunderstood my atti- 
tude in regard to motion pictures and 
I'd like to explain a little more fully. 

There is practically nothing wrong 
P with authors, I said, that a good slump 
in Hollywood wouldn't cure. I continued: 





‘Until a sweeping readjustment takes place in values 
in the motion picture world, writers will not be inter- 
ested enough in either books or book publishers to re- 
gard them as much more than little way-stations on the 
royal road to Beverly Hills. Publishers as well as au- 
thors have made a lot of money out of motion picture 
rights, and I don’t want to appear to be crying sour 
grapes just because an industry that does a gross busi- 
ness about 100 times bigger than ours needs the same 
raw material that we do, and can afford to pay so much 
more for it. 


‘But how can a sane sense of proportion be preserved 
when a lot of wornout old hacks who haven’t written an 
honest word or thought an honest thought for 10 years 
can still draw a couple of thousand dollars a week turn- 
ing out scenarios, and newcomers whose first novels are 
still wet from the presses are offered contracts that make 
their total earnings from their book rights look like a 
lunch check at the Automat? Today the studios don’t 
even wait for a book to be published before they are on 
the trail for its author, if he shows sufficient promise. 
One of our most recent discoveries sent the typewritten 
manuscript of his book to the Coast a few weeks ago— 
and sold it. All that the book will have to do to earn 
as much for him as he received from Hollywood is to 
sell about 75,000 copies. 


‘The thing that an author wants most from his pub- 
lisher these days is a letter of introduction to Darryl 
Zanuck, 

‘Until Hollywood ceases to hold such an irresistible 


allure for every man who can write a book it will be 
hard for a publisher to tell what is wrong with any one 
particular author because he doesn’t see him long 
enough.’ 


There is nobody to blame for this state of affairs. So long 
‘$s Hollywood can afford to pay authors salaries far greater 
han they could possibly get anywhere else, so long will all 
but the most uncompromising rush out at the first opportu- 
nity. And the fact is that motion picture money today is 
almost as important in the book publisher’s scheme of things 
as it is in the author’s. 


Stay Away From Hollywood If You 
Would Do Some Worthwhile Writing 


In brief, there are two things that I think would clarify 
the whole relationship of the picture producers, the author 
and the publisher. First, I believe that the legitimate book 
author should maintain his permanent residence in New 
York, or wherever he happens to come from, and regard 
his work in Hollywood as temporary. Once he moves hi: 
family to the Coast he becomes, in effect, a screen writer 
and the odds are 10 to 1 that he will not write another really 


good book until he comes back home. 


I could give many examples to illustrate my point but you 
know them just as well as I do. Furthermore, I think tha 
the author would gain rather than lose from a commercia 
point of view by keeping away from the Coast just as long 
as possible. Producers are more and more eager to buy the 
rights to every successful novel published, and in compari- 
on to what they pay for originals, th prices paid for some 
recent novels are almost fabulous. 


This brings me to my second, and most important, point 


When are the book publishers of America going to have 
enough common sense to make some ba agreement witl 
The Authors Leag ie to est n ynce and fo! all a fa 
ff mot n pl tureé I 

T e tl eatrical I ) j ln g 7 Ir the k 
) ess, h vever, eve il r leal oO ri i é tle 

Lea iw authors have le to freeze the ) ¢ 
out of pi e rif On the 

kr 1 write t ‘ é to |} the k 
pu hed, have al to be } 
posed upon, I tl K I } é is el led t e 
in the picture rights of every book that he publishe In the 
case of even the greatest novelist, the publisher contributes 
to the success of the book by his advertising and expioita- 
tion. I notice that the agents who protest most bitterly 


their 10% 


ist such a suggestion still get 
t to at least 


é of picture sales, 
Certainly the publi her is entitled ’ 


the same cut. 


If a basic agreement could be reached, setting the pub- 
’s share of picture rights at a range of 10% minimum to 


believe that the greatest source of irrita- 


her 


20% maximum, I 


tion between the authors, the publishers, the agents, and the 
pre cers would e ¢ ed nce and for all, with a re- 
iltant savir gz of time el that 1 in leul le 

That gleaming axe in the corner of my office? I'm saving 
if for the next author who comes back from Hollywood 
with the manuscript of a sleazy tome that he has ground out 
between picture assignments, and deposits it on my desk 
with a condescending ‘Cerf, it cost me about $110,000 in sal- 


ary from M-G-M to do this for you....’ 
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NUTS TO NOSTALGIA 


Ex-‘Variety’ Mugg Jack Lait, Now 
Editor of the N.Y. Mirror, Salutes 
A Formerly Lusty Chi 


By Jack Lait 


tell me in Hollywood and on Broadway that 
‘nostalgic.’ 


They 
the surefire theme today must be 
For the 100th time or so, I just stopped between 
trains, between coasts, in Chicago. To one who was 
long a passionate and professional 


Chicagoan, my o!d burg grips me 
in not alone nostalgia, but the 
weird creeps of jaywalking 


through a graveyard, 


The town is big, thriving ( 
suppose), sprawling and stream- 
lined. But its soul has passed. 


For, from short-pants days there, 
I was thrown in with its news- 
papers and theatres and the Loop. 
the spiritless skeletons rattled in rusty 





And of these, 
retrospect. 

It was a 
contained. 
us Chicago was the biggest and livest city on earth. 


gay town, big-time, individual and self- 
We downed our bourbon at the bar. To 


The stockyards smell filled our lusty lungs. We loved 
and we lived, we played and we worked; in a com- 
munity of millions, everyone who was anyone knew 
everyone else who was someone—and that was de- 
termined not by money or position, but by personality 
and enthusiasm. 
13 Newspapers Had Chi 

When I sold newspapers, we had 13 to sell—seven 
morning and six evening. Now there are four—one 
morning! Local news was king. We looked on cable- 
stuff as hunks of nothing chiseled out of valuable 
space that could and should have been used to tell 
about all that mattered—Chicago. For a paragraph we 
offered our lives. We served our city editors with 
keener zeal than we gave to our flag or our Deity. 

A fire on Wabash Avenue was more important than 
a war in Warsaw. And why shouldn't it be? 

Gone, all gone. Chicago is just a big Fort Wayne, 
with standardized chain-store and prepared-package 
protective coloration blending into the drab national 


picture. It’s smart to be respectable, conventional and 
methodical. That may be for the best—but it’s not 
Chicago 


And a Mess of Vaudeville 

Those were the days when we had three two-a-day 
vaudes—the Haymarket, Chicago Opera House and 
Olympic. We had a couple of dozen legit houses and 
played the best in road attractions as well as, always, 
home-made shows that the town supported, good or 
lousy. A Chicago dramatic critic was a national figure, 
and when he came to New York the Belascos, Hay- 
mans, Woodses and Erlangers came down off their 
thrones. 

We had a season of family-time vaudeville in the 
city limits and Jim Wingfield could book you a year of 


one and two-nighters without asking New York’s per- 
mission. We had a dozen long-lived producing outfits 
and song-publishers of Our own and Chicago was a 
metropolitan center, not an outpost. The big theatres 
were home-owned and the owners were mighty figures 
there and anywhere 

We had cafes known around the globe—De Jonghe’s 
Schlogl’s, Vogelsang’s, Kuntz & Remmler’s, the Red 
Star, the College Inn, the Bismark, Henrici’s. Some 
are still there. But they are not known around the 
globe now 


And Lots of Other Things 
We had the best liquor, the worst grafters, the most 


notorious red light district, the briskest breezes, the 
craftiest crooks, the toughest killers and the coziest 
homes on earth. We did more work and downed more 


hootch than any community could match. We loved 
our families though we didn’t see much of them. We 
had never heard of a hangover, we kept the faith with 
one another and we laughed at the dudes from New 
York who wore gloves and spats and ordered cocktails; 
we never ordered at all--the barkeep smiled and shot 
the bottle down the bar, 


I knew more important people when I was a ragged 
21-year-old reporter in Chicago than I do now. And 
I felt more important, myself. I was a person. I was 
fresh, independent, robust, loyal, fearless and free- 
swinging individualist—sentimental, hard-boiled, a song 
in my heart and brass knucks in my kick. Tomorrow 
bothered me none—I had a lot to do teday. And Chi- 
cago would take care of me, no matter what. The 
town was my mother. I fought for it, took from it, 
gave to it and was safe in its arms. 

But Also Its Own Code 

When I was making $20 a week I could pass the hat 
up and down Randolph Street and borrow $10,000. 
When I was making $25 a week, I Owed the Sherman 
House $1,700 on tabs. Today, they tell me, if you 
don’t pay off in Chicago, they croak you. 
days they just wouldn't talk to you. That was enough. 
You had to play fair in your own yard. 

Any time I didn’t like my job or my job didn’t like 
me, I could walk across the street and hang up my hat. 
We all knew each other and all respected each other. 
I once punched my managing editor’s nephew in the 
nose and before the editor knew about it I was on 
another paper—didnt want to embarrass my boss; he 
was a good egg. 

I moved among the gangsters and thieves free and 
unafraid. I wrote the inside. They knew I had to and 
that it had to be. I never heard of a newspaperman 
being hurt before Jake Lingle—who once was my 
copy-boy; he matured in a later period and worked 
differently, or he wouldn’t have been shot, either. 

We might be battling the mayor, but I had the 
private number of his gal’s flat and could raise him at 
any hour of the night—and get my story, too. He knew 
I wouldn't lie about him or tip off private stuff. I had 
enough scandal in my mental note-book to break up 
half the better families in town. They didn’t worry 
about it. 

There will never be again a Chicago as I knew it, 
for it had all the cosmopolitan attributes of a world 
center and all the neighborly homeyness Of a village. 
It was unique, a growth and not a system, 

ssaahisnece Nonsense! 


Balaban’s H. 0. Address 


Barney’ Balaban, 
Paramount, 
fice forces Tuesday night (7) at com- 
pany headquarters. He _ discussed 
theatre operation and other phases 
of the picture industry as part of a 


series established to better acquaint | 


everyone in Par with its activities, 
film background, etc. 

Claude Lee, himself for many 
years in theatre operation and for- 
| merly 
| but now in a h.o. executive post un- 
der Balaban, presided at the meet- 
ing. 





Donlevy’s Par Deal 


Hollywood, Jan. 5. 

Paramount renewed Brian Don- 
levy’s acting contract, calling for two 
pictures and an option on a third in 
1941. Currently the actor is working 
|in ‘Billy the Kid’ at Metro and has a 
; commitment for the role of O. Henry 
'in the Boris Morros-Robert Stillman 
picture, ‘American Vagabond.’ 

His first film at Par under the new 
pact will be the William Wellman 
production, ‘Pioneer Woman.’ 





Studio Contracts 





Hollywood, Jan. 


In those | 


| Lloyd Bridges inked a player pact 
at Columbia, 
Phil Terry drew a new acting 


| ticket at Paramount. 


Columbia signed Dale Van Every, 
| seripter. 


RKO handed player contract to 
Jack Briggs. 
| Metro contracted Richard Haydel, 
singing actor. 


Robert James Smith penned an 


|acting pact at RKO. 


Jackie Horner’s minor contract 
with Metro approved by Superior 
court. 


Emmett Lynn drew a new player 
deal at RKO. 


president of | 
addressed the home of- | 


with the E. J. Sparks circuit | 


—_—_. 


U. S. NEWSREELS’ 
COSTLIEST YEAR 


| 











By MIKE WEAR 

Cost of covering the European 
| war, the U. S. presidential campaign 
and upped expenditures for football 
made the past year the most expen- 
| Sive operating period ever recorded 
by the five American newsreels. Ad- 
ditionally, the Nazi blitz through the 
lowland countries and France, with 
Hitler’s subsequent order to U. S. 
newsreels to quit operations in lands 
he had conquered, represented a 
heavy writeoff for most U. S. reels. 

Despite joint coverage on many 
stories on the European war front, 
increased insurance rates, upped 
transportation and communication 
|fees probably added $35,000 to the 
|ordinary operating costs in 1940. 
|Sudden Nazi drive wiped out about 
$50,000 worth of equipment and 
| stock of two or three subsids work- 
ing in France and Belgium for 
American newsreels. 

Intensified political 
the two leading parties last fall 
represented an outlay of about 
$40,000 for the five newsreel outfits. 
Gridiron stories, which have been 
more costly with each succeeding 
| season, set the reels back nearly 
| $50,000, with an additional extra 
| $5. 060 or more spent for the world 
series 

Hitler’ r’s edict against continuing in 
Belgium, Holland, Germany and 
| France wiped out a weekly profit of 
| $1,000 in each of these countries for 
Paramount and 


campaign by 


Movietone, which 
{had complete newsreel units in 
those territories. Expense of liqui- 
| dating the newsreel properties, etc., 
in these lands likely will not be 
| known for another six months. 


ELSON’S TRANS-LUX POST 


Norman B. Elson, formerly sales 
manager for Film Alliance, is now 
general manager of Trans-Lux The- 
atres. 

Appointment made by 
Thompson, president of 
| Movies Corp. 


| 
| 
Ee 


Major L. E. 
Trans-Lux 





| ‘On My Way to 





By George Jessel 


the Theatre... 








In 1907 when VARIETY 


was in its infancy I remember my mother taking 





Sat 








me to Percy Williams’ Alhambra theatre in New York and the first monol- 

















‘SKIP’ WESHNER HEAD 
OF UA EXPLOITATION 


David E. ‘Skip’ We Weshner, who was | 


named last week to head the United 
Artists exploitation department, will 
take over the reins next Monday 
(13). his resignation as zone manager 
for first-run and key nabe theatres 
for Warner Bros. in Philly becomes 
effective this Friday (10). 
that post since 1934. 
Weshner moves into the spot va- 
cated by Monroe Greenthal’s sfep- 


He held | 


| | Berkeley’ 8 ‘Tiegfeld’ Flash | 


Hollywood, gan. 3. 

Busby Berkeley will create and di- | 
ect two dance numbers for Metro’s 
| ‘Ziegfeld Girl’ before he starts direc- 
| tion of ‘Lady Be Good’ on the Culver 
| City lot. 

| Production numbers wiil be built 
around the ditties, ‘You Stepped Out 
of a Dream’ and ‘Minnie From Trini- 
| dad.’ 


Six Sealed by 20th 


Hollywood, Jan. 5. 
20th-Fox handed out new contracts 
|to a director, a cameraman and four 
| players. 

Director is Irving Pichel, 
man is Leon Shamroy, and players 
are Joan Davis, Laird Cregar, Rob- 
ert Cornell and Stanley Clements. 


| 


camera- 











ogist I ever heard made his entrance upon the stage and began his rou- 
tine by saying, ‘On my way to the theatre——.’ His name was Gus Wil- 
liams, and that was a third of a century ago. 

As I sit here in my dressing room in Buffalo (at this 
writing) it seems like 100 years ago, and rightly so, 
because as Bordelaire has written, ‘I am an old man 
for I have lived three days in one,’ 

The show business has taken many twists and turns 
in the last 10 years particularly. A great many people 
hearing all the old burlesque gags in $4.40 musical 
plays getting big laughs have said, ‘The show business 
has gone back to where it was 30 years ago.’ This is 
not the case from where I'm sitting. Whereas the 30- 
— , year-old gags may get by now because they are more 

robust than the smart revue sketches of 10 years ago, there is missing 
the respect that the public had for the theatre 30 years ago. 








The respect or reverence that is now almost entirely missing is due to 


, two things: And mostly due to the radio. The fact that people can hear 
ing up to UA pub-ad head, follow- ve wites “ ‘iis : 

steegh inne of Lynn Seount Helen Hayes or a Toscanini symphony for nothing, without having to ap- 
g lepéz 4) Fs : 


Greenthal, it is said, 
carte blanche to select his 
cessor, with the result that his choice 
as won unanimous approval of UA 
execs and producers alike. 


was given a| 
free hand and a money-is-no-object | 
suc- | 


plaud, without having to be dressed, is a surprisingly factor why 
they talk loud in a theatre while the play is in progress and do not ap- 
plaud when the curtain falls. There are less curtain calls taken today 
than ever before. The other factor is the penny-wise, pound-foolish mo- 
tion picture presentation policy of allowing jitterbugs to 
theatre half dressed, dance in the aisles, scream at the performers and jeer 


senaa ie 
strong 


come to the 


Before joining WB, Weshner was at the motion picture drama that follows Butch Strudel and his Hot 
pub-ad head and g.m. of the Stanley- Lickers, 
Fabian chain of 60 theatres; produc- oe "5 Salutes te es ca oe ——— 
tion manager of Action Pictures in| Stanton errno > a a | - : 
Hollywood; prez of Weshner-David- The only thing that makes Broadway seem more homey this yea! 
son Advertising agency and editor of because 44th street boasts two musical comedy stars presenting their own 
Motion Picture Post. plays; two men who definitely know what the public wants and fortunatel; 
Only step in reorganization of the | have the money to be able to get right to the public. For were these men 
UA _ publicity remaining is the broke, their shows could never be produced, as I have heard some of the 
naming of a head of the Hollywood motion picture producers—and many a radio sponsor as well—refuse even 
bureau. Appointment is expected to listen to their names being mentioned the second time, saying they were 
within a week or so, through and the public didn’t want them at all. 
Neos ee The theatre of 30 years ago had ever so many actor-managers and these 
Gable Succeeds Weshner alone, in my opinion, can save the public from the doom of hearing what 


Philadelphia, Jan. 5. 

Maurice Gable, manager of the 
Stanley-Warner Boyd, named man- 
ager of the central city district for 
the chain to succeed ‘Skip’ Wesh- 
ner. Gable has been associated with 
Warners for the past 10 years, most 
of the time as manager of down- 
town first run houses. 





BARBARA ON A BIKE 


Hollywood, Jan. 5 
Barbara Stanwyck bicycled from 
Paramount to Warners to finish two 
pictures in one day. First job was a 
single sound track shot for ‘The Lady 





RAOUL WALSH 


1940 was a busy year for Raoul Walsh. After ringing the bell with 
‘Dark Command,’ Republic’s most ambitious effort to date he moved 
}over to Burbank and the Brothers Warner to direct ‘They Drive by 
Night.’ 


| “They Drive’ turned out to be one of the smash hits of the season— 


an advertising agency prepares for them on the radio, or what a group of 
picture producers arranges for the public between the racing seasons at 
Santa Anita and Hollywood Park; and with one or two exceptions there 
is never a quarter of their own money invested. 

The musical comedy stage I believe will continue to be highly successful. 


|The spirit of abandon almost bordering on hysteria which comes right 


| 
| before and after 
| as the carpet-bag era. 





wartime has manifested itself again as it did as far back 
Therefore it is no source of wonder why ‘Hellza- 
has had such a great run. 


poppin’ 
This is a conversation I heard the other night in a group of six men and 
women: ‘Oh, forget about it. Let’s go somewhere where there's a lot of 
noise and hear nothing about war, taxes or religious persecution. Lets 
go somewhere where we don’t have to think.’ 
This last line I believe is the order of the day in these, our contemporary 
times. 


r | ‘ ; " — sor) . « - en ‘ starring 7 20 

f Eve’ at Par. ny "Raft ‘tuether eueedenll hie banaiieg aalsooe ho | cece Se And now they've just called 15 minutes, so I must get ready to do my 
i Second was a new ending for the | pnhrey Bogart was discovered. ; fifth show of the day. As I enter my first line will be, ‘Good evening folks. 
Frank Capra picture, ‘Meet John; Walsh has two more Warner pictures ready for 1941 release: ‘High On my way to the theatre.....’ 


Doe.’ 


Sierra,’ now ready for preview and ‘Strawberry Blonde,’ just completed. 


P. S.: My wife cannot remember Gus Williams at all. 
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_GC—lI'’ve got something I don’t need. 





Wednesday, January 8, 1941 


Thirty-fifth DARTETY 


Anniversary 


PICTURES $ 





GROSSES OFF 5% IN 1940 BUT NET 


PROFIT 


WAS UP 





A Conversation That 
Never Took Place 


Between Jack Pulaski (‘Variety’) and 
George M. Cohan 


BY GEORGE M. COHAN 








JP—Why not sit down and write a special show-business 
story for our 35th Anniversary Number? 

GC—lIs it necessary to sit down to write a story? 

JP—You can write it standing up if you want to. 

«iC—O.K. . Give me an idea. 

JP—You don’t need any ideas for a 
story. 

GC—You mean it? 

Jp—Sure. How about Saroyan? 

GC—What about him? 

JP—Have you never read one of his 
plays? 

GC—He never sent me one. 

JPp—Well, if he should send you one, 

GC—Why? Are you his agent? 

JP—What makes you think so? 

GC—I didn’t say I thought so. 
would you produce it? 

JP—Let’s see. Where were we? 

GC—When? 

JP—Just now, when you interrupted. 

GC—I interrupted? 

JP—Yes, when I asked you to write the story. 

GC—What story? 

JP—For the Anniversary Number. 

GC—Oh, I see. You want a Christmas story. 

JP—It needn't be a Christmas story. 

GC—How about a 4th of July story? 

JP—Fine. A great idea. 

GC—I thought you said I didn’t need any idea. 

JP—You really don’t, but you've got it. 

Is that the idea? 





JP—Sure. That’s the idea. 

GC—Pardon me for smiling. 

JP—Why the smile? 

GC—I'm a little confused. 

JP—Who isn’t? 

GC—Let’s see. What were we talking about? 
JP—The story for the Anniversary Number, 
GC—Oh yes, that’s right. 

JP—You said something about the 4th of July. 
GC—Yes, I remember now. 

JP—Well, what about it? 


“GC—About what? 


JP—The 4th of July. 

GC—There won’t be many shows running on that date. 

JP—Oh, I don’t know. 

GC—You don’t know what? 

JP—Anything. 

GC—That puts you in my class. 

JP—Speaking of shows— 

GC—Yes? 

JP—What do you think of Broadway today? 

GC—I don’t know about today. It seemed to be all right 
last night. 

JP—Don’t you think it’s changed a lot? 

GC—Yes, but Topeka, Kansas, hasn't. 

JP—What’s Topeka got to do with Broadway? 

GC—Have you never been to Topeka? 

JP—Never. 

GC—Then you wouldn’t understand. 

JP—Understand what? 

GC—Never mind. Let it go. 

JP—They’re writing great stuff for the Broadway theatres. 
Don’t you think so? a 

GC—Yes, Irving Berlin and Cole Porter are both writing 
great stuff. 

JP—I don’t mean musicals. I mean the drama, 

GC—Oh, I thought you meant the hits. 

JP—What plays have you seen? 

GC—You mean in my whole life? 

JP—I mean the latest Broadway plays. 

GC—‘Charley’s Aunt’ and ‘Twelfth Night’ 

JP—Do you suppose the Sunday night shows will help? 

GC—Help what? 

JP—The theatre. 

GC—Which theatre. 

JP—All of them. 

GC—How many are there? 

JP—How many theatres? 

GC—No, how many Sunday nights? 

JP—In a theatrical season? 

GC—Yes. 

JP—That all depends. 

GC—Upon what? 

JP—What show you're talking about. 

GC—I wasn’t talking about any show. 

JP—I asked you a question. 

GC—Repeat the question. ' 

JP—Do you think the Sunday night shows will be of any 
benefit? 

GC—No. They'll kill all the Sunday night benefits. 

JP—What is this, a gagging act? 

GC—Do you know any gags? 

JP—Why? Do you want to buy some? 

GC—No, I want to sell some. 

JP—Why don’t you? 

GC—I can’t think of any. 

JP—Well, are you going to write the story? 

GC—Sure. 

JP—Fine. 

GC—How much? 

JP—How much for what? 

GC—For the story? 

JP—We'll print it for nothing. Won't charge you a cent. 

GC—Oh, I couldn't do that. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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First Six Months of the Year Parred 
Initial Half of 1939, But It Eased 
Off Latter Part of 1940 


By ROY CHARTIER 


The actual amount of money left at film boxoffices 
during the past year has not totaled as high as for 1939, 
various factors offsetting the picture product on dis- 
play, Dut considering everything—including the war— 
theatre business is regarded as being in good shape. 
This is claimed to be the fact regardless of the com- 
plaints which emanate from certain exhibition quarters 
concerning the state of the take. 

That argument is too often habitual, as a means to im- 
pressing the distributors that they are ‘robhing’ the re- 
tailer, at the same time reminding ‘those unions’ that 
they aren't letting a guy make a decent living. The 
expansions made, the Rolls-Royces, fine country estates 
and other things tell a different story, however. 

Based on reliable information, the conclusion is 
drawn that the boxoffices of the nation are in much 
better shape than other businesses which depend on a 
fickle public, and that only in relation to the grosses 
of 1929 is there any important variation. 

Another point raised in informed circles where na- 
tional data provides the basis for an opinion is that the 
position of the picture theatres as a whole is sound or 
else there would be fewer houses in operation. The 
Statistics would indicate that during the past summer 
a smaller number of theatres closed down than for any 
year since 1929 and that at the present time there are 
more accounts on the active list than there were 12 


months back. This includes major chains as well as 
independents. 


2d Half of the Year’s 
Grosses Went Off 5% 


First six months of 1940 were about even with those 
of 1939, but the second half of the year just ended 
showed a drop, with the net result that the grosses went 
off nearly 5% as an average. The independents appeared 
to be running about the same as the affiliated circuits, 
according to a checkup, but with the reported excep- 
tion that Loew’s has shown no drop during °40, as com- 
pared with the prior year. This is ascribed in part to 
the product Loew’s has at its command, 

The other affiliated circuits—Paramount, RKO, War- 
ner Bros. and National (20th-Fox)—ran behind 1939 
anywhere up to 5%, but none, from accounts, were 
worse than 5%. An average of about 5% in decline 
also applied to the independents, it is claimed. 

While an actual comparison with 1939 is not enough 
on the whole to justify serious complaint, based strictly 
on the money banked through the b.o., what makes the 
picture rosier is the fact that an increase in theatre 
earnings has resulted through economies in operation. 
The best available figures would indicate that although 
grosses have averaged off up to 5%, the increase in 
the net has matched this, which would make a 10% dif- 
ference in the situation. 

Both affiliated chains and independents have im- 
portantly improved theatre operation from the point 
of view of management, efficiency and economies in 
order to provide a profit cushion against the decline 
in the dollar grosses. Also, during the past year, 
operators have not been reckless concerning giveaways. 
Additionally, more care in making film deals and in 
booking of product has made it possible for many thea- 
tres to show a gain on the books with less money than 
was taken into the b.o. in 1939. 

Closer supervision of operation, particularly where 
circuits obtain; adoption of the best possible policies to 
suit each operation: the elimination of costs that have 
not been absolutely essential; better leasing deals 
where they exist, and a realignment of personnel (plus 
some salary-cutting), have combined to put the ex- 
hibition house in order in view of conditions. 


Defense Spending Boom 
Optimistically Regarded 


In most operating circles the new year is viewed 
with more than the customary optimism, aside from 
the decline suffered in '40, not only because of film as 
it appears on paper, but also due to the possibilities of 
a boom of proportions now unpredictable because of 
the war and added spending, less unemployment, etc. 
The greatest advances, of course, are expected 
manufacturing centers benefiting from war. 

During World War No. 1, theatre business zoomed 
but whether or not the same percentage of t 
might accrue from Battle No. 2, whether the U. S. gets 
in or not actively, is a questio 
and now radio, added sport: 
figure in the spoils. 


in the 


benefit 


n, since times change, 
interests and other factors 


General business indexes show 
that wholesale prices, stock prices and business activity 
ascended sharply on America's entrance into the war 


early in 1917; climbed during all of 1918; took a slight 
drop on signing of the Armistice, and then went into 
new highs in 1920, a sharp decline all the way around 
coming at the end of '20. Usually later in getting the 
gravy than other businesses, the sluff-off for the thea- 
tres 20 years ago came later than in the other fields. 

The trend of grosses at the film theatres does not 
follow the graphs which show how business has 
wavered up or down during 1940 or for the prior year. 

For the theatres other factors figure, however, aside 
from pictures, weather, floods, etc. In the opinion 
of showmen, not the least of these factors so far as the 
film b.o. was concerned was the hot Presidential cam- 
paign and the war, both providing what they choose.to 
call ‘a bigger show on the air.’ It is also believed the 
added taxation on amusements, lowering the exemp- 
tion to 20c, has some connection with the fact that 
grosses the last six months of 1940 were under the first 
six months. 

The best year for the theatres since '29 was 1937 
Maybe 1941 will turn out to be the best. 
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Never the Twain, Ete. 


By WALTER WINCHELL 





I started covering the Stork Club sector about five years 
ago, just about the time the Casino de Paree folded. That 
was not long after its sister, the Manhattan Music Hall 
(around the corner on Broadway near 53d street) blew up. 
: The Paree was the Big Time among the 
restaurant-floor show places, and the 
spot in which most of us on the papers 
gathered at a last-row table every mid- 
night. 

It was around this time, too, that Clif- 
ford C. Fischer invaded the Broadway 
Arena and scared the hell out of the 
gorillas, who were cleaning up the top 
coin around Broadway—without a _ .38 

SSeS ; in their hip pockets. Fischer’s girl im- 
portations from Paris, London and Vienna (with some Bronx 
kids for good measure and better gams) started at the French 
Casino and ended the Broadway cafe racket. It was the 
punch that led to the knockout of the Hollywood, the Para- 
dise, the Casino de Paree, the International Casino and the 
others. 


The legend is that Broadway has moved east, over to the 
Lucius Beebe district, but that isn’t true. The Stork was click- 
ing big then, but so was El Morocco and similar joynts. 
Perhaps some of vu’) who have Broadway signatures in the 
papers moved east 10 keep our colyums from being as dull as 
Broadway got—buit the Big Apple is still alive with whoopee- 
caves—under new monickers. 


Where the Paradise used to flounder we now have The 
Hurricane, even back to the line of cuties, plus other talented 
specialists, featuring spics-and-Spaniards. The Havana- 
Madrid, another Cuban spot, offers the senoritas in bunches, 
and La Conga on West 5lst street is an improvement over 
former tenants. Then there’s La Martinique on West 57th, 
with rhumba routines and such talented people as the Wil- 
liam Morris Agency has available—and George White is re- 
juvenating things since reopening the Cotton Chub with white 
folks. Tropicana is another new Broadway entry offering a 
better than average night club show. And what about The 
Beachcomber? The latter was the star in the new firmament 
—putting Monte Proser in the higher brackets. It is still a 
Broadway high spot. And have you forgotten the mint of 
them all—The Diamond Horseshoe of Billy Rose? 





Broadway Hasn’t Moved East 


So you see Broadway hasn’t moved east, at all. Swing 
Street (52d) between 5th and 6th avenues hasn't the zing it 
had a season or two ago, unless you want to argue about Jack 
White’s Club 18 and Leon & Eddie’s. But many of the others 
on that lane (‘21’ is for rich refugees) are steanko and in the 
clutches of the sheriff or about to be. 


The Copacabana (a classy branch of the Beachcomber) is 
the newest hit in the $3 minimum business and deservedly so. 
It is on 60th street between Fifth and Madison, on the fringe 
of The Silk Stocking District (the Republicans’ habitat)— 
only the Copa is borrowing Broadway’s familiar stay-up-late 
trade. You see them at La Conga, Hurricane, Martinique or 
the Beachcomber in the Broadway Belt the next midnight 
or two. 


Coq Rouge and Monte Carlo on E. 54th street attract a 
totally different class of bores. Few of them ever came over 
to our side of the tracks anyway. So what is all this gas about 
a ‘trend to the East Side’ and Broadway being ‘a state of 
mind,’ ete.? The Kit-Kat (which thrived until the gendarmes 
squawked about the after curfew trade) is now a steak and 
chop house and what other dine-and-dance dens are there 
after you list those mentioned? 


her. It’s where we 
all go for the best chttw mein (Ruby Foo’s on W. 52d)—for 
the best shows-—for the best MC’s—the best looking showgels 
(The Diamond Horseshoe), the tops in chicken liver sand- 
wiches (Lindy’s), the best corned beef mit rye brad (at the 
Gaiety and Rialto dellys),“And where can you get Varierr 
at 4:30 ayem, or the late editions containing the reviews of 
the new plays? On 50th street, sister, but not on the East 
Side—unless it’s the East Side of Broadway. 


The 20s and ‘Variety 











Continued from page 7 


late the bum would come upstairs and fall asleep at a desk 
here Sime would have to step over his legs. 
Thus was he guaranteed an awakening at handout time. 
And the orders were to let him alone. 


Saved! 
A policeman traced a case of Scotch into the building at 
Christmas There were several hearts t 
The cop went out stinking, 


in several throats. 





Ghost’s Banquet 

I had a series of kidding life stories of prominent show 
people called ‘Inaccurate Biographies. When I submitted 
one about a music publisher Sime threw it out and wrote 
one himself, using my name. 

A friend came to me later with a compliment. He said 
the publisher had exclaimed, “Who is this guy Binyon? He’s 
one of the smartest men in show business!” 

I told my wife the last part. 





Fame 
A mugg who shall be nameless, but whose name bears a 
strange resemblance to a sign I see each day on my way to 
work—Baby Laundry—once made the amazed paper’s own 
Literati column by reviewing a juggler and calling him a 
prestidigitator. The review wasn’t printed. 


VARIETY threw out the review and reviewed the word. 
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By Phil Reisman 


| affected by the cash-and-carry pro- 
| visions of the U. S. Neutrality Act, 


New York, Feb. 11. over a paper for the shoe trade. (RKO Vice-President in Charge of This is because of the copyright an- 

Editor, VARIETY: Eureka! The next time an adver- Foreign Sales) | gle pertaining to motion pictures. 
I have been reading VARIETY tiser told him a good notice must | ’ sat There are definite restrictions on 
for a long time now, and I have go with the ad, Morris was there. Strange to say, despite the terrific the export to the United States of 


often wondered why you gave so 


(Some day I hope to be an 
actor. If I’m not, then I’m go- 
ing to be a critic.) 





James, here goes for what we 
honestly think of criticisms, and you 
are going to hear what we think 
of the critics, too. 
letter, Jimmie, because it didn’t tell 
what you think of us. So many do. 
Somehow though every now and 
then a writer manages to send the 
mark down pretty low; no one 
seems to get us just right. 





Honestly, Jimmy, criticism is the 
bunk. The critics on VARIETY have 
termed a lot of things connected 
with the show business the bunk, 
but criticism is the star green of the 
lot. 





To let you in on the ground, 
James, we will first tell you how the 
critics on VARIETY came to know 
the acting profession so well they 
believed themselves competent to 
criticise it. We have five critics in 
the New York office, one in London, 
two in Chicago, one in San Fran- 
cisco, one in Philadelphia and an- 
other in Atlantic City. Besides we 
have several hundreds of corre- 
spondents who report shows. Every 
one is a critic (Ask any of them). 

We don’t know the early history 


of all, but about those in the New | 


York office, James. One was 
brought up in a pants factory; an- 
other thought himself an assistant 
to a surveyor (and was indicted in 
Rochester, N. Y., for trespassing): 


stenographer New York ever 


that a critic—to be a critic—should 
be learned. Since our critics are so 
busy watching shows and then writ- 


ing about them that they have no/| criticised for VARIETY, and was called 


time to read what others have writ- 
ten (about shows and other things) 
where did they secure their eddica- 


his scheme is the best. In Germany 


ton nor Yale, nor even Harvard. 
Coming over here and landing in 
the job of giving good ‘reading no- 
tices’ for advertisements seemed to 
bring to him a condition he could 


menced to read the paper. It was 
a clothing journal. If Mr. Doe ad- 
vertised, Mr. Doe wanted the paper 
to ‘say something nice’ about the 
elegant clothes he made. (The only 


We like your! 


} it anyway. 


Taking the shoe journal he clipped | 


the sheet. Perhaps that offer drove 
| Mr. Morris into the show business. 


| But that isn’t the point, Jimmie. | 
What we are driving at is this; how | 
do we know our critics are writing 
| their own stuff. We don’t even know | 
that what they say avout the shows 
lor performances they see is from 
'their own minds. What is to pre- 
}vent a critic asking an usher what 
he thinks of this or that act or show? 
Who knows as much as an usher? 
We have never met anyone who did. 
| So, we reach the conclusion there 
must be more money in being a 
critic than in holding a pole on; 
{damp ground while another fellow | 
|looks at you through a spy glass. ; 
{For critics do like money. Even | 
landladies have been known to 
broach the subject of overdue board | 


to one. | 


| 
| 
1 
| 
| 


To be a critic is the simplest job | 
in the world. It becomes a matter 
|of believing what you write. When 
\the critic is criticised, he shrugs his 
|shoulders and (inwardly) mutters. 
|‘He thinks he knows. Let him wait. | 
| Everything will come out just as I 
said it would.’ If it doesn’t, by that 
{time everybody will have forgotten 





oe 
The critic is a very :mportant per- | 


son. (He may admit that.) Let a re- 
mark be dropped about a perform- 
lance and the critic will recall the 
day he mentioned the same thing. 
|Critics have a remarkable memory. 
| There are only three speeches that 


There’s but one critic 
knew 


we ever 
who was any different. He 


Rush (The 
Greason ). 


late Alfred 
If you had 


Rushton 
asked Rush 


the next day what show he had seen | 


‘Well,’ replied his friend, ‘there’s no | 
Mr. Morris never heard of Prince- | special kick that I know of, but I 


never used that (pointing) in the 
show.’ His friend pointed to the 
word ‘expedient.’ Then Rush forgot 
all about his college education, and 
became one c* us. 


conversation would be 
wasted—but print it! 
has its weaknesses. 

of comment. 
criticism is grand and needful 


breath- 
Human nature 
One is the love 


and 


The actor likes it, says ; a Css: + 
Three pictures is ‘Bill’ Seiter’s 1940 score for Universal. 






Ss 

My Best Wishes to Variety Always, 
MITZI GREEN 

P. S—Joe and Rosie join me. 


Exclusive Management 
WM. MORRIS AGENCY 








ground long enough for _ several 
thousand snow-shovelers to be kept 
busily employed removing it, we 


would wager that a trade paper de- | 


voted to the business of snow re- 
moval could be sustained by a cou- 
ple of critics upon it. If a critic, 
who could tell when the snow was 
freshly laid and knew the average 
man’s capacity for work, would 
write a criticism to be published in 
the Weekly Snow Review, it would 
have every snow shoveler between 
Albany and the Bay reading it. The 
critic could make the snow handler 
at Broadway and 39th street very 
angry by mentioning the fellow at 
Broadway and 46th street threw 
three shovelfuls a minute into the 
wagon. If the critic said he had a 
way of getting it over without spill- 
ing a flake—well, the chances are, 
Jim, that that snow shoveler’s life 
would be made miserable. 


| ——e 


That’s what we think of criticisms, 
| Jimmy. Were the same criticisms 
that are printed passed around, writ- 
ten in long hand for pe:usal, about 
one in 25 would read them. But the 
same articles in type will be read 
by that same 25, and 20 will men- 


bombing of key cities in the United dollars earned on films in the United 


i 


although some 
theatres 
in thickly pop- 
ulated areas 
may be closed 
and attendance off, in others that re- 
main open there has been a definite 
increase in business in the provinces 
and outlying areas, especially those 
te which there have been shifts in 
population since the war began. 

The outlook for 1941 is promising. 
Good business is expected despite 
the war, but fingers must be kept 
crossed because the warfare is con- 
tinuing to do plenty of material 
damage which naturally affects the 
motion picture industry. 

Furthermore, war or no war, mo- 
tion pictures remain the favorite en- 
tertainment of most of the people in 
England. 








Restrictions 


Of course, there are restrictions 
incident to the pre-war quota law, 
and it is reasonable to assume that 
provisions of this law may be eased 
off a little officially or otherwise as 
the warfare proceeds, due to the 
| difficulties of production in a normal 
|way under such prevailing con- 
ditions. 

It might be mentioned that ship- 
ment of film to England is not 





THE FIGHT 


By Al Jolson 


—$—$—$—_$—_—_—_$—$_——————— 


sad, here goes. 











| 


| WILLIAM 





A. SEITER 


Between 


| distributors for 


much room every week to crit- out an item. Rewriting it, the only | Kingdom, business as a whole and Kingdom. This is fully covered by 
icisms. Are all your critics so changes were where the shoe paper | apart from in- an agreement made at London be- 
expert that everything they say had__ printed ‘Smith, Mr. Morris dividual situa- | tween American companies and the 
about a show or vaudeville per- wrote ‘Jones,’ and where the shoe tions has held British government, details of which 
formance must be printed? paper notice read ‘shoes,’ Mr. Mor- | favorably are familiar to the trade. 

If you print this, will you tell | ris inserted ‘clothing. Mr. Morris eA pared to Monetary restrictions also affect 
what you honestly think of crit- | found favor with his employers. His | 1939. In Eng- the manufacture of prints in Eng- 
icisms? ‘advertising was considerable and | land this is land for export to other than Em- 
| Very earnestly, |literary style excellent. They asked | explained by | pire territories since last prints to 

James Hampton. j|him to take a quarter interest in | the fact that 


non-Empire territories must be paid 


for in remittable sterling. (U. S. 
years have main- 
tained large printing laboratories in 


London in order to supply product 


' to markets adjacent or near to the 


|put out the fire. 


‘It’s 


British Isles). Similar restrictions 
apply to many other items, cost of 
which is incurred in England on be- 
half of a non-Empire territory. For 
example, such restrictions apply to 
payment of the insurance premium 
on Fidelity Bond coverage for 
Portugal. RKO will continue to ship 
all of its pictures to England as fast 
as they are completed. 
Latin-Americen Biz As Is 

Our business in South and Central 
America, Mexico, Cuba and the West 
Indies has not been affected except 
as to changes brought about by local 
conditions in each country. Gen- 
erally speaking, the improved qual- 
ity of pictures deserving longer runs 
and wider distribution has resulted 
in some increased business in the 
Latin-American countries. 

Adverse local conditions in some 
of the smaller countries, particularly 
those whose export market has been 
shut off or greatly curtailed, is re- 
sponsible for the falling off of busi- 
ness in those countries. 

In nearly all the Latin-American 
countries the matter of dollar ex- 
change is a serious one, 


AT RENO 


Saw $5,400 played 


the third played baseball with coun-|may be made to them by others tion something in it to others. That eit a ale ont — on the turn of a card in a faro game. ) 

| ne ed : : ‘ y , Re lis the power of type, Jamesy, and (Published in Variety, July 9, 1910) | felt so safe with my money. I 

| y nines, sometimes for money and | which will be retained. Those are |'S 'e PO wee Serene: Se | a. ee ’ y: 

: more often so his father could at |*you are through,’ ‘What a job!’ and criticism is nothing more than type | a slept with it in my mouth. I slept 
least have one reason to be proud |*pid you write that?’ | —ordinary comment printed. ; I have been asked to write about about 20 minutes, while the baggage 
of him; the fourth was the best The last one is the best. The| —~~- ithe fight. Though I feel pretty car was on fire. That was the only 

had | eritic loves that. Jim, if you want| Among the theatrical papers, time sleepers were quiet. 

; until the girls pushed him out of a|to counter-bunk the critic any time, Jimmy, and those which devote | I went to Coming back after the fight the 
job; and the fifth started to learn | slide up alongside of him, mention space to theatricals for business pur- | Reno _ UPON least said the better. After the bat- 
the show business by acting as de-|something recently printed, notice , Poses, criticisms are for sale. You Corbett's spe- tle? Well—no, not well—sick. After 
livery boy in a grocery. ithe look of passing pleasure start- | can buy criticisms, just as you pur- cial and what looking at such an awful thing as 

oe | ing over his face—then, with a gasp chase anything else, and the trans- a mob there that cheese fight. You know the old 
We are not so familiar with the | of surprise, exclaim, “Did you write action is almost as openly made, In | was! The bag- gag about only two blows hit. Well, 
past of the critics in the branch | that?’—just as though you never ex- fact, Jim, you buy a notice either | gage car was that goes. Johnson hit Jeff, and 
offices, although we do know that | pected to live to meet the wonderful | Way; if you pay you get a good one, turned into a Jeff hit the floor. 
two of those who should be best |fellow who did. If you will do it, and if you don’t pay you get a bad | diner and It’s really too sad to write about. 
qualified to be our leading critics! Jim, you have that critic hooked | one There is a whole crowd of re- | gambling jx was awful. Johnson just played 
secured their early training thusly: | for life. eee marks to be made upon the conduct house. ; One with him as a cat does with a mouse. 
one was interested in a theatre pro- This is leading up to the remark, of theatrical papers, as they are now =f. piled conrad It’s all right to say that if Jeffries 
gram, and the other was an usher | James. that if you know the critic operated, and we are going to hold on we excited were in his prime what he would 
in a New York vaudeville theatre. ! very well, you won't think much of that out for — future time, | he overturned the stove We had to have done to Johnson, but believe 
contenant criticisms. That’s why we don’t, be- J@mesy, with your permission. ipull the blankets from the berths to me, it would have been just the 
But, Jim, for the sake of argu-! cause we know it’s a bunk. If the = me | Same. 
ment, and if a critic should remark | readers say this one or that one is a The majority at the ringside must 
that the beginning has nothing to | good critic, it's enough, and that’s say that Johnson is the greatest 
do with the ending, we will take the why the stuff continues to be fighter who ever lived. Jeffries did 
other view of it, the scholarly side, | printed. not hit him one good punch. 


George Little, Johnson’s ex-man- 
ager, bet me $400 to $200, after the 
first round, that Jeffries would win. 
After the fifth round I bet $200 that 
Johnson would win. That made me 
break even, as I had bet $600 before 
the fight that Jeff would win. 


tion from? Honest, Jim, we don’t! the night before, he would have re- At the end of the first round any 

know One had a thorough course | called the incident with difficulty, |} one could see that Jeff didn’t have a 
in business college, and the course! though Rush was the best critic chance. I saw Eddie Leonard, Wal- | 
became a curse before he was we've ever had. Often he wrote ar- ter C. Kelly and Bob Vernon as they ( 

through Another knows every ticles we ourselves couldn’t under- were leaving the arena They 

mcve that Nick Carter ever made. | stand. (Rush had had a college looked like a lot of pallbearers. I 

while the baseball player read education.) One day Rush was in the think Jeffries’ trainers must have 

Spalding Ss Guide so often he spoke office when an actor-friend called rubbed all his hair off and taken his 

in records, upon him. Rush’s friend thought he strength away. All the time they 

Te aaa should have been treated better in were fighting Corbett kept saying to 

William Morris, the vaudeville the review Rush wrote. So Rush Johnson, ‘You'll show that “yellow 

manager, once worked On a trade read the review over. (He had to. streak. He will make you.” And 

; | paper. He told us himself. As Mr. to remember it). ‘That sounds all | Johnson replied: ‘Well, Jim, he 
a Morris is now a manager, perhaps right,’ said Rush. ‘What's the kick?’ | 


made you quit, and if he makes me 
quit I'll start on you.’ 

One thing I must say in fairness 
to Nat Goodwin. It was Nat who 
made the odds go to 10/5 on Jeff. He 
bet as much as 2,000,000 against four 
bananas. 

I feel glad for those who remained 


not make good on. Mr. Morris a east 
could dig the ads, but where were If a critic, Jamesy, you would find Oh, you Reno! Never again! 
i the notices to come from? He com- that what you might tell a man in Amen! 
5 
4 


Marman Prod. Head 


Hollywood, Jan. 5. 
Picture Corp. of America, headed 





oF : : +49 i ate,” De: a Durbin’s first grown-u role and ‘Nice Girl’ her latest, 73913 P 
difference in trade papers and ad-| beneficial when it's honest—and a /® Date,” Deanna Durbin's first grown-up role and Nice Rane alee by William Thomas, signed L. B. 
, ; . ° e498 he produced and directed ‘Hired Wife’ starring Rosalind Russell and : ; ea 
8 vertisers in them, Jim, you see, is lot more, but it’s just human nature, etem Aerie Marman as production manager. : , 
‘ - ‘tce i pe eee Or ga : - fect aceicr f° ‘Dow ive. 
j the trade itself.) _ | Jimmie. ‘Nice Girl’ will be ready for preview soon. His present advance sched- First assignment 1s Power Dive, ' 
a Mr. Morris could find no help in a ule calls for direction of one more Durbin picture and two other stories Richard Arlen starrer to be released 
4 his own paper. One day he looked If the snow would remain on the | which he will both produce and direct for Universal in ‘41. by Paramount, 
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Surrealistic Appellations 


Daily 8-9 a. m. record program conducted on WNEW, New York, 
by Hal Moore, has unearthed a string of particularly descriptive tele- 
scoped-word tags for various recordings by name bands. Each morning 
Moore plays a ‘mystery record’ and listeners are required to name 
the tune and the bard playing it. In addition they’re supposed to file 
a one-word description of the platter by combining two or more words. 
A recording is shipped to winners. Some of the better entries are: 

‘Glencognito’—Glen Gray’s ‘No Name Jive’, 

‘Saxhibition’-—Jimmy Dorsey’s ‘Contrasts’. 

‘Pennsylmania’—Glenn Miller's ‘Pennsylvania 6-5000’, 

‘Dorstronomy’—Tommy Dorsey’s ‘East of the Sun’, 

‘Krupercussion’—Gene Krupa’s ‘Drummin’ Man’, 

‘Hornamental’—Duke Ellington’s ‘Boy Meets Horn’, 

‘Berzurke’—Bob Zurke’s ‘Nickel Nabber Blues’, 

‘Lamentertaining’—‘I’m Neobody’s Baby’. 

*‘Milleruption’—Glenn Miller’s ‘Runnin‘ Wild’. 

‘Barnetantrum’—Charlie Barnet’s ‘Tappin’ at the Tappa’. 

‘Clintononsense’—Larry Clinton’s ‘Study in Surrealism’. 

‘Judelicious’-—Judy Garland’s ‘You Made Me Love You’, 

*‘Trumpetous’—Harry James’ ‘Concerto for Trumpet’, 

‘Orientempo’—Tommy Dorsey’s ‘Song of India.’ 

‘Voconnellizing’—Helen O’Connell’s (Jimmy Dorsey) 

LaZonga.” 

*‘Hokusopus’—Benny Goodman’s ‘Opus Local 802.’ 

‘Hermaneuvers’—Woody Herman's ‘Blue on Parade.’ 

‘Ellingtonic’-—Duke Ellington’s ‘Tootin’ Through the Roof.’ 

‘Kempflagration’—Hal Kemp’s ‘Swampfire.’ 

‘Bennylarceny’—Benny Goodman's ‘Stealin’ Apples.’ 


NEW FILM FACES 


Scramble for Talent Gives Newcomers a Better 
Break Than Ever 





‘Madame 











Hollywood, Jan. 5. 

New faces were at high premium as the year ebbed to an end. The 
scramble for talent of any considerable promise was more frantic than at 
any time since new faces were given a legitimate chance to compete with 
the old, or familiar. 

The reason, primarily, for the haste in grabbing off the new crop of 
thesps and personalities was the requirements of the Government's consent 
decree, with its limitation of blockbooking to maximum groups of five pic- 


tures and no blind selling. This change of method in producer-exhibitor | 


dealing, with the theatre operator actually previewing every picture before 
purchase, would call for all the names and attractive faces that could be 
yaustered by the producer to enhance every film in his groups of five. 

Obviously there weren’t going to be enough of the old proved b.o. 
favorites to go around. 
woman and child, who had shown any promise at all during the year had 
been optioned, signed up and was being groomed or showcased for intended 
prominence during the final few months of this year. More prospective 
talent had been tested at the studios within the last 90 days than the total 
number tested during the previous two years. 

Yessir, new faces were sitting pretty, so to speak, as 1940 dissolved into 
1941, They aren't being stuck away to languish in stock company knitting 
circles. They are being spoken to, soft and pretty, by the company biggies 
who snip off the fates of the younger players, for better or worse. A few 
of those who have made the grade during the year, and who somehow have 
resisted the allurements of the dotted line, already are playing hard to get. 
And some of the faces, scarcely out of the brand new class, are tossing 
aside roles because they don’t quite like them—something most of the 
elders in the biz regard as shocking effrontery in the sub-star ranks. 


For quality and intrinsic star material, the outstanding entries in the 1940 | 


list are on a par with any prior year’s survivors. 


Some of the newly prominent have been seen previously in unimportant | 
! 


roles, and some already were names on stage or radio, but they came to 
consequence on the screen during the past 12 months and so are eligible to 
be enumerated as new film faces. 
Dean Jagger for Example 

Martha Scott belongs in the top crust of the new ones. She came from 
the play, ‘Our Town,’ to do the same role in Sol Lesser’s film version. The 
producer himself admits he was dubious that she would be wholly accept- 
able to screen patrons in such a part, but ihere was a dearth of women 
fitted for the role, so she was signed. Scoring a definite hit, she repeated 
impressively in Frank Lloyd’s ‘Howards of Virginia’ for Columbia. On the 


strength of her reception and her now unquestioned ability to fulfill exact- | 


ing demands on the screen, she got the stellar character of the school 
teacher in Richard A. Rowland’s production for United Artists, just com- 
pleted, ‘Cheers for Miss Bishop.’ 


Dean Jagger established himself a film star in the title part of 20th-Fox’s | 


‘Brigham Young, having been selected from many candidates during a 


year’s search for the exact personality. He will be seen next in Darryl F.| 


Zanuck’s biggie, ‘Western Union.’ His term contract furthermore calls for 
some of the company’s most important assignments in the coming season. 
This was Jagger’s second try at Hollywood. First time, several years ago, 
he didn’t make even a vague impression 
where he came to Zanuck’s attention in the play, ‘Missouri Legend 


Laird Cregar, a man of girth and marked ability, exacted attention for 
his fine legitimate performance of ‘Oscar Wilde.’ He was immediately 
Signed by 20th-Fox and given star grooming with initial assignment in 


“Hudson’s Bay.’ 

Broderick Crawford, son of Helen 
@s second generation thesp in the outlaw 
the Daltons Rode.’ He socked again with Marlene Dietrich in ‘Seven Sin- 
ners,’ has since repeated in one of the tops in the comedy-melodrama, ‘Trail 
of the Vigilantes,’ and is considered by Universal as one of its best player 
assets. 


Broderick, rose to stellar importance 
leader role of Universal’s ‘When 


Safeguarding Mary Martin 


At Paramount, Mary Martin found her stride in ‘Rhythm on the River’ | 
with Bing Crosby and with her stock thus boosted, won a co-star spot with 


Jack Benny and Fred Allen in ‘Love Thy Neighbor.’ Company was careful 
to place her properly after her not too forte start in ‘The Great Victor 
Herbert,’ to which she had come direct from New York on the clef of that 
Song about her heart and her ‘daddy.’ 

Victor Mature. making personal impact in the film capital’s social gyra- 


tions as well as professionally, went rapidly up the grade under the Hal} 


Roach banner in ‘The Housekeeper’s Daughter,’ *1,000,000 B. C.’ and ‘Cap- 
tain Caution,* then on loan to RKO in second lead opposite Anna Neagle in 
‘No, No, Nanette.’ 

Republic lays great store by its stellar find of the season, Judy Canova. 
Already an established radio name, she made a hit in her film bow, ‘Scat- 
terbrain’. Company paid its top price for the season for ‘Sis Hopkins’ as 
her next starring vehicle. 

Betty Fieid. possessing fine talent and using it intelligently, emerged as 
One of the most promising of the younger women after her memorable 


(Continued on page 48) 


Consequently, almost everyone, boy, girl, man, | 


Then he went back to Broadway, | 





pYOU OUGHTA BE IN PICTURES’ 


Or, It’s Some Fun to Be a Talent Scout for a Major Film Company—Where 
and How to Search for Future Stars 


By Arthur Willi 


(Chief Talent Scout for RKO Radio Pictures ) 


Back in 1934 a pair of tunesmiths named Ed Heyman 
'and Dana Suesse wrote a little number I used to like. 
| It was called ‘You Oughta Be in Pictures’. 

Two years later I was named talent chief for RKO 
and the tune lost its romantic 
flavor. Also its charm. For the 
words in my ears were no longer 
‘You Oughta Be in Pictures,’ but 
‘I Oughta Be in Pictures’ 


I've been hearing them ever 
since. If they’re not ‘I’ then 
they’re ‘He Oughta Be in Pic- 


tures’ or ‘She Oughta Be in Pic- 
mm, tures’. There's apparently no one 
living whom someone. doesn’t 
think ‘oughta be in pictures’. 
. Thousands of them every year 
hum the same tune—and I’ve got to see them all. 





Usually our informants are wrong, of course. But 
talent is where you find it. If correspondence from a 
| fond mother reveals that a would-be Clark Gable or 
| eee Lombard has the necessary physical attributes 

and some dramatic training we arrange to have a look- 
| see. Ninety-nine percent of the time it ends with 
that; every so often we know we've got something. 
It’s those every~so-often chances we play for. 

With the world to choose from, our standards are 
| tough, of course, which leads me to clear up a misap- 
| prehension or two about screen tests. Out of thou- 
sands of people I look over each year, no more than a 
score or two reach the tryout stage before a camera. 

There’s a popular impression that every Tom, Dick 
and Susan is quickly shoved in front of a lens for a 
| screen test. A good talent scout can easily eliminate 
| most applicants without such a test. Fact is, it’s an 
absolute necessity that he be able to. 


SCREEN TESTS COST $200 


Each screen test costs the company upwards of $200. 
After preparing a candidate for the test for any period 
up to two months, we must take over a sound stage 
|! and the entire crew that goes with it for a whole day. 
That costs between $800 and $1,000, and it is seldom 
that more than four people can be tested in eight 
hours; very often only one or two, which raises the cost 
even more. 

Tests consist of various angle shots taken from vary- 
ing distances. Then, when possible, we team a boy 
and a girl and give them parts opposite each other in 
| a little scene. They are rehearsed and coached in this 
| by my assistant, Marion Robertson, usually for at least 
two to three weeks before the test. We end up with 
an informal interview in a light vein between the pros- 
pect and Miss Robertson to give the studio executives, 
who'll finally pass on the film, a chance to see the 
person's relaxed personality. 

After the tests, if we sign up six to 10 players a year 
| the studio thinks we’re doing a pretty good job. Which 
| gives all the hopeful mothers in the world something 
to think about before investing a lot of money in little 
Mary on somebody’s urging: ‘She oughta be in pic- 
| tures.’ 

Despite our painstaking searches throughout the 
country, Broadway is our best source. For one thing, 
talent, by the time it reaches the Bright Way, has been 
pretty well weeded out. For the second thing, Broad- 
way players have had experience. 

Few people, whether they be actors themselves, po- 
tential film material or just the friends who urge a 
| career in pictures, realize the importance of training 
and experience. I often see someone I like and watch 
over him and keep contact with him for years before I 
sign him. I spend half my time summer and winter 
endeavoring to spot such people in strawhat and Broad- 
way plays to get them experience. 
| Edmond O’Brien, whom we sent out to the Coast 
| last year, is a case in point. I first put my eye on him 
four years ago. I watched him develop on Broadway 
and in stock. Finally I felt he was ready and he was 
given an important part with Charles Laughton in 
‘The Hunchback of Notre Dame’. He immediately 
proved what seasoning had done for him. 


MARTHA SCOTT AND BETTY FIELD 


Other players who have hesitated to Holly- 
felt they were ready and 
Martha Scott 
based on bed 





| 


accept 
wood contracts before they 
later showed how wise they 
and Betty Field. They 
| rock instead of sand. 

Foundations of sand 
matter what 
ing talent, newcomers are up 
petition in the world. Every immediately 
opening himself with Laughton, Ginger 
Rogers, Cary Grant, Bette Davis and other top names 

If there is one thing wrong with Hollywood talent 
methods, it’s the plucking of potential players 
they are ripe, not giving them full opportunity to blos- 
som on the legitimate stage. That old idea of sending 
a beautifully photogenic girl to the Coast on the the- 
ory that she will develop when she gets there is phony 
It may happen once in a while, but it’s nothing 'd want 
to bet on, even at fancy odds. 

That brings me to another canard, that Hollywood 


were are 


now have careers 
crumble, for, no 
Hollywood act- 
the stiffest com- 


bound to 
think of 


against 


are 


captious critics 


extra 1: 


to comparison 


before 


doesn’t give young players a chance. Studios bend 
backwards to give kids a break—disregarding an in- 


vestment in a picture of anywhere from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000, which they must protect—and why shouldn't 
they. Talent is their greatest stock-in-trade and they 
spend so much to find it. They naturally give a 
youngster who shows signs of developing into a star an 
opportunity to achieve that development. 

Where do I look for tatent aside from Broadway is 
ja frequent question. A couple brief itineraries se- 


lected at random out of my files will give a pretty 
good idea. 

First is a trip to Philadelphia about a year ago: I 
arrived at 1 p. m. and immediately went to WCAU to 
audition two performers at the station whom a per- 
sonal friend of mine had heard and recommended. 

Three-quarters of an hour later I was at the studio 
of Arline Smith, a singing coach and operator of a 
dramatic school. She had written me, as she some- 
times does, about two of her pupils. One was a girl 
11 years old and the other a Deanna Durbin type. An 
hour later I was at the matinee of a musical show at 
the Forrest theatre trying out before it arrived on 
Broadway. 

I had dinner at the Walton Roof, staying through 
only 15 minutes of the show, long enough to see a 
dancer I had been told about. From there I rushed to 
see an amateur group at the New Century Club give 
a new play, ‘What’s In a Name?’, I stayed for one act, 
leaving at 9:10 to catch the last two acts of another 
Broadway tryout at the Locust St. theatre. Then I 
went to Benny the Bum’s night club to see another per- 
former I had been tipped off on and caught the 12:44 
a. m. train back to New York. 

I had seen more than 100 people during the day. Not 
one was suited to our needs. You may wonder where 
I got all the tipoffs that I mentioned—each of our 
salesmen in all of our exchanges is a source of sug- 
gestions. Also all of our theatre managers throughout 
the country. In addition to that constant sources are 
many personal friends I acquired during 20 years in 
show business as booker of the Palace, N. Y., and other 
important eastern houses of the Keith circuit. 


RADIO AND COLLEGES 


Radio station executives are also a good source—and 
there are always those hundreds of letters from well- 
intentioned people. 

A three-day trip to Pittsburgh will give you another 
idea of what talent scouts go through. The first after- 
noon I saw Ethel Barrymore in ‘Farm of Three Echoes’ 
prior to its arrival on Broadway. Then the University 
of Pittsburgh players in ‘I Want a Policeman’. Then 
Carnegie Tech students in ‘Family Portrait,’ which I 
had to see again the next day as they were playing it 
with alternating casts. I also saw a dress rehearsal 
held for my benefit of ‘Stage Door’ at Duquesne Uni- 
versity, then a rehearsal at Pitt of ‘Three Men on a 
Horse’. Also a performance at Pitt Playhouse by a 
little theatre group. In between I saw innumerable 
radio, night club and drama school students. 

The Powers and Conover model agencies keep me 


constantly engaged viewing beautiful girls, but few 
serve cur purpose. To me ability, personality and 


intelligence are much more important than beauty. If 
a girl is photogenic, too, that’s all in her favor, but 
she must have more than that. 


IF STAGESTRUCK, THAT’S OK, TOO 

The kids I like are those bitten by tne ‘stage bug’. 
They are the sincere ones, ready to work and study to 
get ahead, ready to do anything to act, the lure of the 
theatre is so much in their blood. They are the ones 
who develop most successfully. 

Summer theatres are often the source of such talent. 
But out of about 80 covered this summer we only found 
one prospect, a boy whom we recently sent to the 
Coast. His name is Jack Briggs and he’s a perfect 
example of a kid bitten by the bug. I saw him at the 


Maverick theatre, Woodstock, N. Y., in “The Milky 
Way,’ and then went back to see him in ‘Up Pops the 
Devil’. After that I had a discussion with his father 
and we agreed that at 20 he was immature, needed 


some real experience and would be much better after 
a year or two in New York. His father and I were 
going to help him locate a Broadway job 

Before either of us knew anything about it, however, 
we learned that he had come to New York himself 
and landed a spot in the Taylor Holmes road company 
of ‘The Man Who Came to Dinner I would like to 
have seen him play more legit parts, but as other stu- 
dios also wanted him we had to act quickly and after 
only six weeks of real professional experience we sent 
him west. 

He has appearance, personality and shows a definite 
flair for acting. Furthermore, he’s the leading man 
type, which is our greatest worry. Girls outnumber 
boys at least 10 to 1 in the theatre. We also have plenty 
of potential character players, but getting leading men 
is the headache. 


Ah, yes, 


you oughta be in pictures. 


Now F.D.R. Is Called Too 
Tough Radio Opposition 





Minneapolis, Jan. 5. 

Independent exhibitor leaders here are circulat- 
ing a petition for presentation to President Roose- 
velt asking the nation’s Chief Executive to schedule 
his fireside radio chats on Monday instead of Sun- 
day nights. 

In the first place, it pointed out, even more 
people undoubtedly would be reached by the talks 
because a greater number of people undoubtedly 
stay at home Monday nights. Secondly, by cutting 
heavily into theatre patronage on Sunday, one of 
the best nights of the week normally for show- 
house, the President’s talks deprive the Govern- 
ment of needed admission tax revenue, the ex- 
hibitors say. It wouldn’t matter so much on Mon- 
days, they point out, because those nights invari- 
ably are the week’s worst for theatre attendance. 
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GREENROOM ECHOES 





(From Joe Laurie, Jr.’s forthcoming book, ‘Here Lies Vaudeville’ ) 


By JOE LAURIE, JR. 


F. F. Proctor, one-half of the team of Levantine Bros. 

(Pedal Jugglers’), put over Proctor’s continuous vaudeville 
at his 23d St. Theatre with the slogan, ‘After breakfast go to 
Froctor’s.’ Nat Haines, the comedian, added, ‘After Proctor’s, 
. go to bed.’ 
B. F. Keith refused to book a certain 
act because he called him some bad 
names. The booker told Mr. Keith he 
would have to close his houses if he 
declined to book acts for that reason. 

First real building as a theatre was 
in Charleston, S. C., in 1735. 


Young Miles did a walking act at 
3 a Tony Pastor's. The time keeper was 
a. A Se selected from the audience and the 
stage manager would tell how many laps to the mile. Miles 
would keep walking arcund the stage and did a mile in eight 
minutes, If you knew how tiny Pastor's stage was you would 
realize how funny this must have been. 

In 1815-1816 gas footlights were introduced at Philadelphia. 

The first English theatrical paper was called The Magnet, 
1866. The paper had a program of all the shows that were 
playing and was sold at the theatres as a house program to 
the audience. (Program-selling is still retained in the English 
music halls.) 

The first Actor’s Society was organized in England in 1850 
and was called ‘Dramatic Equestrian and Musical Sick Fund.’ 

Jerry Cohan (daddy of George M.) played the part of a 
woman once, 

Waiters singing in the old ‘Free & Easies’ had to divide the 
‘tips’ or the ‘throw money’ with their fellow performers. 
They would ‘knock off’ a few for themselves; they would put 
sawdust in their pocket so the money wouldn't jingle. Tom 
Blake was the originator of this idea. Bartenders copied the 
idea ... when they moved around the boss couldn’t hear the 
‘jingle.’ 

"The End Men of Minstrel Shows were sometimes called 
‘Ebony Comics’ and ‘Corner Men.’ 

At Keith’s Union Sq. the program had a note reading, 
‘Kindly control your laughter; you are annoying your im- 
mediate neighbor.’ 

They called it ‘Orchestral Selection’ in the early days in- 
stead of ‘Overture.’ 


Birth of the ‘Bronx Cheer’ 


The ‘Bronx Cheer’ first started in 1911 at Loew’s National 
theatre in the Bronx on ‘tryout nights, when ‘New Acts’ 
would ‘show’ for the bookers. 

In 1798 there was an actress who wrote on the palm of her 
kid gloves the first words of her lines. 

In 1795 the ‘star’ system was established in Baltimore. 
Fennell received $30 per night for two weeks. 

In 1819 actors took baskets of bouquets, vases and goblets 
that were presented to them over the footlights ‘with new 
emotions of the deepest sensibilities.’ ... They carried them 
from theatre to theatre. Why shouldn’t they? They paid for 
them themselves. 

Edgar Allan Poe’s father was an actor. He made his first 
appearance with his wife at Vauxhall Garden theatre, 
Fourth avenue (N. Y.) opposite Cooper Institute on July 
18, 1806. 





From Mr. Pepys’ Peppery Diary 


Samuel Pepys wrote in 1660, ‘A certain actress quit the 
stage to be kept by somebody, which I am glad of, she being 
a very bad actor.’ 

Edwin Booth despised a ‘ranter’ and scorned to purchase 
applause at the expense of his lungs. 

Years ago if an actor (the hamerous) would place his left 
hand on his waist. and hold out the right hand while declaim- 
ing, he was called a ‘tea-pot actor.’ 

In the early days of the theatre when notices were sent out 
about a coming play in the winter time, a footnote advised 
patrons to bring their own footwarming equipment. Negro 
servants were usually sent to the theatre to occupy the best 
seats until their masters arrived as there were no reserved 
seats 

A Brunswick Museum Playbill of 1734 reads: ‘For the 
greater convenience of the benevolent public, the manager 
of the theatre has decided that the spectators of the front row 
will lie down, those of the second kneel, and the third, sit 
down and those of the fourth stand. In this way the play of 
the actors will be witnessed by the whole audience. N.B.—It 
is strictly forbidden to laugh, as a tragedy will be played.’ 

Sam Lucas was the first Negro to ever play a leading part 
with a white company. It was at the Boston Museum. He 
played Uncle Tom. Around 1870. 

The Crystal Palace at 42d street and Sixth avenue (now 
Bryant Park) opened in 1853. It covered five acres and its 
Sides were composed of glass supported by iron. There were 
two military bands and 20,000 people attended the opening 
day. 

In 1885 Lottie Gilson, singer of songs, was the first to have 
a singing plant in the audience. She was also the first to sing 
to the bald-headed man in the audience. 

Yuma, the contortionist, in 1908 tried very hard to get an 
interview with J. J. Murdock when the latter was running 
the Masonic Temple, Chicago, but J. J. just didn’t or wouldn't 
see him. So Yuma had himself packed in a box and was 
delivered te Murdock's office. When the box was opened, 
out jumped Yuma, dressed as Mephisto. He caused a sensa- 
tion and when Mr. Murdock recovered from his faint, he 
gave Yuma not only an interview but a route. 


‘They Shali Not Pass’ 


A manager in the west who got tired of the ‘pass evil’ hac 
the following quotes from the Bible framed over his box 
office: 


‘In those days there were no passes.” .... Numbers XX. 18 
‘This generation shall not pass.’ ........ Mark XIII, 30 
‘Suffer not a man to pass.’ ....... sooeess ORMgeS ITI, 28 
‘None shall ever pass.” ........... coocee 80th XXXIV, 1 
‘The wicked shall no more pass.’ ....... Nahum I, 15 
TO GHG MOC ORR oasis sik cdveseeeess Numbers XX, 18 
‘Though they roar yet they shall not pass.’ Jeremiah V, 22 
*So he paid his fare and went.’ ........ Jonah I, 3 
In a specially copyrighted booklet issued by the Min< 
Estate it is explained how the ‘hook’ was originated. ‘It w: 
at Miner's Bowery on a Friday night, 1904. [Since then Fri 


day has been the traditional amateur night.) A particularly 
bad amateur was inflicting on a patient audience an impos- 
sible ‘near tenor voice.’ Despite the howls and groans and 
catcalls the ‘artist’ insisted upon staying on. Then Mr, Tom 
Miner who was conducting ithe amateur performance, 
chanced to see in a corner a large old-fashioned, crook- 
handled cane, used by the Negro impersonators. Quickly 
picking it up, he called Charles Guthinger, the property man, 
and had him lash it securely to a long pole. With this he 
stepped to the wings, and without getting in sight of the 
audience, deftly slipped ‘the hook’ around the neck of the 
would-be singer and yanked him off the stage before he 
really knew what had happened. The next amateur was to 
give imitations of noted actors and after giving some of the 
worst imaginable, a small boy in the gallery yelled, ‘Get the 
hook.’ The expression since then has been used at every 
Amateur Night. 


In the old days of small time vaudeville, actors had a 
Janguage all their own about theatres, towns and people. 
Theatres were called ‘inkpots,’ ‘breakaways,’ ‘mouse-traps,’ 
‘shooting gallery,’ ‘drip-pan.’ Towns were called ‘haystacks,’ 
‘Droopville,’ ‘tank town,’ ‘a Main Streeter.’ 

People were called ‘towners,’ ‘sleeve-gilders’ (people who 
wiped their noses with their sleeve), ‘gilpins,’ ‘A Look 
Moms’ (this said like an idiot boy), ‘a nine-o-clocker’ (mean- 
ing they went to bed early). 


Boarding houses were called ‘peck-and-pad’ joints (peck 
meaning eat, and pad the mattress). ‘A Square and Splash’ 
(meant a room and bath). ‘A diaper Mansfield’ (meant a 
young legit). ‘A shelf’ meant a stage, or sometimes it applied 
to the gallery. ‘Cull’ and ‘bo’ were old variety terms of en- 
dearment for friends. 


Alf Grant’s Esperanto 


Someone once asked Alf Grant, the comedian, did he see 
Joe Doakes? Alf said, ‘I saw him standing in Hope Island on 
the Waffle Iron about 10 minutes ago. He walked down 
Cripple Creek with a couple of turtles and then headed for 
the Water Hole.’ Hope Island meant a spot in front of the 
Palace theatre; Waffle Iron the grating on the sidewalk; 
Cripple Creek, 46th street where idle musicians hung out; 
turtles, layoffs standing in the sun; Water Hole, the Automat. 


When Salvini signed his contract for America he insisted 
he was entitled to six candles for every performance. (In 
Italy it was the custom to have in their contract how many 
candles they would get to light up their dressing rooms). 
The American manager told Salvini that the dressing rooms 
here were lighted by gas, but Salvini insisted on his six 
candles. When the collection filled a trunk he sent it to Italy. 


Stuart Robson kept a scrap-book containing clippings of 
the conduct of delinquent clergymen. If he heard a sermon 
preached derogatory to the theatrical profession, he would 
produce his scrap-book, read a couple of articles to his 
friends, and smile sarcastically. For he had proved by sta- 
tistics that fewer actors adorned prison cells than any other 
profession. 

The shortest review in Variety of a New Act was written 
hy Wynn when he reviewed a trick pony act called Napoleon 
at the Fifth Ave. theatre, N. Y. His review read, ‘Giddyap 
Napoleon, you're small-time bound.’ 

A ‘bit part’ was called a ‘walking gentleman.’ 

Shylock was acted originally as a comic part in 1802 for the 
purpose of further depreciating the persecuted Jew. 

The first melodrama produced was ‘ A Tale of Mystery,’ in 
1802. 

In 1908 Irene Franklin won the popularity contest in the 
Percy Williams Theatres. Eva Tanguay ran second, Alice 
Lloyd third, Vesta Victoria fourth, Gertrude Hoffman fifth 
and Marie Dressler sixth. 

In the small time days when the curtain would have wires 
to guide it on the sides, an act would say ‘We wore out the 
wires,’ when they were a hit. 

In 1908 Ed Wynn was in a ‘girl act’ called ‘Mr. Busybody.’ 

Will Dillon, a singer of his own songs and parodies, was 
the first to change clothes for each song. 

Chuck Conners, ‘The Mayor of Chinatown,” was the first to 
use the expression, ‘he’s a gorilla,’ meaning the party was 
uncouth, at the Columbia theatre, Brooklyn, in 1909. 

In 1925 the Keith Circuit blacklisted acts that appeared on 
the radio. 

In 1870 there was a skating rink at 61st street and Third 
avenue that held 22,000 people. 

Arthur Prince, the noted ventriloquist, once told me that 
‘Ventriloquism was formerly used in connection with re- 
ligious ceremonies instead of the theatrical entertainments; 
priests could make voices come out of idols and thus make 
money come out of the worshippers. In those days, golden 
images could be made to voice the sentiments of the ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries. 

Belasco and Bernhardt 

When Sarah Bernhardt played the Palace, New York, one 
afternoon she had David Belasco visiting her. It was near 
matinee time so rather than forego the pleasure of Belasco’s 
visit she sent word to the theatre that she was ill and couldn't 
appear that afternoon. An announcement was made from the 
stage that Bernhardt would not appear, and those wishing 
their money back could get a refund at the boxoffice. Only 
160 people stayed; 1,800 left. And there was a great show 
that week too (1913). 

The best definition I ever heard of the difference between 
Variety ard Vaudeville was given to me by Tommy Gray. 
He said, ‘Variety: Maggie Cline, Lottie Gilson, Harrigan & 
Hart, Joe Welsh, Delehanty & Hengler, Pat Rooney, etc. 
Vaudeville: Mlle. Fregoleska, La Napikowerska, La Amour 
je Artist, Ignashious Cardosh, Mile. Negi Varad, etc. 

It was in 1913 when the Shuberts started breaking in 
women as assistant treasurers ... later they became treas- 
urers Of all Shubert theatres. 

After Blanche Merrill made a big hit writing songs for Eva 
Tanguay, Lillian Shaw, Lasky’s Trained Nurses and many 
more headliners, she joined the publishing firm of Waterson, 
Berlin & Snyder. The first song she wrote with Irving Berlin 
was titled ‘Jake tie Yiddish Ball Player.’ (It never reached 
first base.) ‘ 

In 1895 Gus Hill had one of his shows playing in Montreal. 
That city had one of the biggest blizzards in years, and busi- 

ess was very bad. On Saturday Hill had the following 

otice put on the caliboard: ‘Summer salaries begin next 
eek,’ 








RETAKES OF 1940 


By GEORGE E. PHAIR 

















Hollywood, Jan. 5. 
A writer started out to write a script of warlike thrills 
And = with the German drive on Norway’s fiords and 
ills. 

But there were changes in the international jam, 
And so the writer had to shift his play to Amsterdam. 
In Holland then he weaved a yarn of battle and romance, 
But war had plowed through Flanders fields and rumbled 

into France, 
And when he wrote of Paris and its fate so sad and sore, 
His trend of thought was shattered by the bombs on Eng- 

land’s shore. 
And as he wrote of London and its nightly rain of shells, 
The boys put on a clinch amid the ancient Grecian dells. 
The cameras are waiting for his drama day by day, 
But every time he starts a yarn, the war has moved away. 

2 7 7 


Everybody in the radio business is wondering what ‘grand 
right’ means, but the answer is easy. It means that a flock 
of lawyers will get rich. 

. + 7 

20th-Fox hired a toreador to teach the boys in ‘Blood and 
Sand’ how to handle the bull. When the picture is finished 
he may be shifted to the publicity staff. 

- . * 


Between ‘The Devil and Miss Jones’ and ‘The Devi] and 
Daniel Webster,’ Old Man Satan will have to hire a bicycle. 
. + ~ 
Columbus many years ago passed through the gold and 

pear'y gates— 
And now the picture studios discover the United States. 
7 7 7 

Latest state to be discovered by Hollywood is ‘Arizona,’ 
which takes its place beside ‘Kentucky,’ ‘Virginia,’ ‘Marye 
land’ and other commonwealths. As far as we can rememe 
ber, there has been no picture titled ‘Minnesota,’ but that 
state can take care of itself, at least on the football field. 

. s a 
There once was a lad 
Who was born to be sad, 
And aspired to be a tragedian, 
So a Hollywood scout 
Picked the young fellow out, 
And signed him to be a comedian, 
~ e 

Now the railroads are goirig Hollywood, with their Super- 
Extra-Streamliners putting on premieres for the delectation 
of the populace. Presently the trains will break out with a 
rash of screen credits: Engineer, Theodore Throttle; fireman, 
Joe Whistle; conductor, Henry Strutt, and a chorus of 16 
fellows named George. 

6 2 * 

Once the butt of vaudeville quips, the Erie Canal is about 
to enjoy the last laugh. Vaude is dead, while the old Canal 
is about to play the lead in a Hollywood picture, 

* * ” 


Edward Arnold is whittling a sequel to his autobiography, 
‘Lorenzo Goes to Hollywood.’ Title will probably be ‘Lo- 
renzo Goes to Beverly Hills.’ 

7 a ” 
Multiplication is vexation; 

Division is as bad. 
Biography, like geography, 

Makes exhibs feel sad. 

e = ? 


Classroom Fable 

Proudly the Princess sat on her throne while gilded 
courtiers fawned about her. Emeralds and rubies glittered 
in her crown and all the world was at her feet, including the 
director. 

Presently the school teacher looked at her wrist watch and 
said: 

‘How about an hour of arithmetic, geography and spelling 
—particularly spelling?’ 

‘O, nertz,’ said the Princess as she flatwheeled to the studio 
classroom, leaving a $1,000 °°. ~ro@uction flat on its negative. 
* + + 

Streamlining is a handsome word in the mechanical world. 
It means ease, comfort, speed and general satisfaction. In 
Hollywood it means that the home office has ordered the 
studio to fire some more stenographers. 

e o 3 
Producers make a lot of dough, directors do the same; 
And so do male and female stars who muscle into fame. 
But when the suits are ended and the bank accounts are 
lame, 
The lawyers get the gravy in the motion picture game. 
- ° * 


Freddie Bartholomew, who aspires to be a lawyer, has a 
running start in that direction. 

« . * 

Easiest way to break into Hollywood nowadays is to be a 
model. Which brings up another problem. Where do you 
break in as a model? 

+ 7. a 
Histrionic Heebie-Jeebies 

Cornelia Otis Skinner not only writes her own dramas, 
but plays all the characters. If you hear Orson Welles talk- 
ing to himself, you will know why. 

a7 ue e 

After all these years on the prairies, Bill Boyd becomes a 
sailor in ‘Reap the Wild Wind.’ Hopalong Cassidy before the 
mast. ‘Aye, aye, sir,’ sez he, leaping aboard a horse mackerel. 

* * * 
Dame Nature's naturalistic ways 
Are all a lot of tripe; 
For when it comes to picture plays 
The Redskins ain’t the type. 
The Bronx and Flatbush Injuns ride 
Over the hills at eventide. 
o * + 

Hoofbeats and popping of six-guns are no longer sufficient 
for a sagebrush film. Next Tex Ritter picture has eight 
songs to keep the contented cows that way. 

* * e 
Trailer? 

Little Billy and his troupe of lower-case actors are going 
on the road, just as the slot machine boys are booming 
midget movies. 

* * @ 

Baby Sandy, who started her picture career as a male 
moppet and wound up as a femme star, has sold Universal 
on the idea of signing up a new member of the family, due 
to arrive in spring. Hollywood’s most precocious agent. 
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A News Story On Trade Papers 
And An Editorial On Support 


(From Variety, Feb. 14, 1924) 





In the recent discussions of the 
Producing Managers’ Association 
anent the establishment of a 10- 


line minimum for theatrical ad-" 


vertising by the ‘Evening Jour- | 


nal,* which resulted in the asso- 
siation voting to hold out daily 
insertions in the publication 
pending some adjustment of the 
matter, the topic of advertising in 
trade papers was considered. 

This is said to have resulted 
from the supposed suggestion 
from the ‘Journal’ that some trade 
and weekly publications (not 
theatrical) could be eliminated 
which would counterbalance the 
‘Journal's’ increase. 

The latter justified its stand of 
an increase from six to 10 lines, 
because of the _ publication’s 
superior circulation over 
evening newspapers. 

Variety and the use of its col- 
umns by Broadway’s 
and theatres came into discus- 
sion. The use of VARIETY was 
stated to be of direct benefit to 
the plays. One manager declared 
that it is read by professionals; 
who constitute a class of people 
regularly patronizing theatres and 
spending money  ffor tickets. 
That was perhap a surprising de- 
velopment, but it was the full 
sense of the session that VaRIETY 
did aid the theatres. 


The above is a news story, just 
as it was turned in. 

It provides an opening for edi- 
torial comment upon the relation 
of the trade paper to the trade it 
represents. 


The theatrical trade is peculiar 
as a trade—so far the courts have 
refused to stamp it a trade. But 
trade or no, if it’s big enough it 
needs and must have a trade 
paper for news and protection. 


The protection might be more 
important to a trade as a trade 
than the news. A trade paper not 
subsidized by any one faction or 
person of that trade, is a valuable 
weapon for the trade itself as a 
whole. 





In theatricals there are power- 





other | 


attractions | 





ful interests. They know that 
theatricals must have a_ trade 
paper, but they want to control 
the trade paper which is the 
most influential—they want to run | 
their part of the trade to suit | 
themselves and use the trade 


paper as their propagandist. 

That goes for every interest of 
Supreme importance in theatricals 
with no exception. 

If Variety, as a trade paper, is 
of any value to the theatre’s box 


office, that is something to be 
thankful for. This paper would 
like to show a return in money 
to the trade, if that’s possible 

which we do not think it is, al- 
though the same argument fre- 
quently has been vainly em- 


ployed to convince us. 

If Variety has any value at all 
to all of the theatrical business it 
1S in its attitude—as long as it re- 


mains independent. 
controlled, directed by interests 
other tian the paper’s own, the 
theatrical business had better try 
to build up another trade paper 
just as soon as it finds that out— 
if it ever becomes necessary to 
try to find out—and we trust that 
time will never arrive. 


If it can be 


But the trade paper, if of value, 
if independent and properly con- 
ducted, if creating and maintain- 
ing a good name for itself: if 
printing the news of general in- 


terest, obtaining circulation and 
giving information; if allowing 


anyone in the business, no matter 
how lowly, to make his plaint 
public in its columns, if the plaint 
is justifiable; if doing all of these 
things and doing them fairly and 
honestly, that trade paner should 
be supported, even by the highest 
and assuredly by all of those who 
need protection against the more 
influential—for only through that 


can the paper live, and only 
through that can the kind of 


publicity be given to the trade 
that the trade should have, for 
one thing or another. 


And by the very virtue and 
blessing of being independent, a 
trade paper is a stop-gap; it stops 
‘under cover stuff’ and especially 
in theatricals—for those who 
might want to put it over know 
the independent trade paper will 
hear of and print it—a paper that 
will print everything stops a 
lot of things. Publicity is the 
greatest curb and the preventive 
prevents a great deal of its ac- 
complishments becoming known. 
The think-twice habit was pub- 
licity-born. 





VARIETY appreciates the recog- 
nition given it by the members of 
all of the theatrical branches, 
those that have, and Variety 
claims a certain support is due itt 
also from those that have not and 


even from those that have tried 
to destroy it for one reason or 
another; that would ruin it to- 


morrow if they could, while re- 
gretting nobody did ruin it yes- 
terday. 

If we never turn a dollar into 
a boxoffice it’s a surety that we 
never can take one away: that is 
an equalizer—but as a theatrical 
trade paper if of the character 
and description set forth here, 
VARIETY is entitled to the support 
of all of the show business—from 
its friends and its enemies, for 
were it to out, how do its 
enemies Know but that the paper 
to succeed it in standing might 
‘controlled’ by the ene- 


pass 


not be 
mies? 


The trade paper that can be in- 


dependent needs and must have 
support; it may not have the en- 
tire good will of every one: it 


may get along without that, but it 
cannot live without support— 
and to be an independent trade 
paper against all of the tempta- 
tions is worth more to the 
trade than the support that may 
be given it. 


mucn 





Local 306 Wins Case 
Vs. B’klyn Spot, Paving 
Action Against 9 Others 


Following an arbitration decision 
in its favor in an old case against a 
Brooklyn film house that displaced 
its members, Local 306, Moving Pic- 


ture 


: Machine Operators of New 
ork, is planning to proceed against 


nine other houses in the Greater 
N. Y. area which more recently have 
tossed out 306 men in what is al- 
leged to be a violation of contract. 
During the past week Chief Jus- 
tice Frederick E. Cran , of the Court 
of Appeals, ruled that the Sheldon, 
Brooklyn, which discharged three 
306 men in 1938, must pay $7,500, 


Pius assessed legal costs of $1,146. 
Justice Crane also upheld 306 so far 
as the validity of its master contract 
with the Independent Theatre Own- 
€rs Assn. is concerned, granting a 


restraining oO { preve the 
Sheldon fron ing up to tl ‘On- 
tract. Theatre Same ye! f t 
ITOA, headed by Har Brandt ni 
installed members of Empire State 
V aa n Ay if > 50D I = 

A 306 Ok 1 at | 
the Justice ‘ ruling J f e ITOA 


contract, which runs to 1948, is not 


4] 


lived up to, ther 


the union may go 


into court for a cont citation. 


empt 


Case dates from May 15, 1938. 
Theatres getting rid of 306 opera- 
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WB SALARIES 


Cagney’s $363,333, Wallis’ 
and Robinson’s $255,000 





Additional salaries of executives 
financing by corporations, an- 
nounced by the Securities and Ex- 
last week, 
vealed the holdings of several War- 
ner Bros. executives and_ salaries 
paid stars. 

James Cagney was paid $363,333 in 
fiscal year, Warner Bros 


re- 


' 
informed the SEC in its annua! re- 


port for the year ended last Aug. 27 
In the same period, Hal B. Wallis. 
production head, was paid $265,000. 


| while Edward G. Robinson was paid 
| $255,000. 


Report showed Harry M. Warner, 
president, as owning $750,000, or 67, 
of the outstanding 6% debentures 


! 
| Also that Albert Warner, vice-presi- 


dent, owns $1,500,000 of these de- 


| bentures, and Jack L. Warner. vice- 


president, held $515,000 face amount 
of the debs. 


Siegel’s Par Getaway 





Hollywood, Jan. 5 
Sol Siegel, who recently joined 
Paramount as head of its B produc- 


| tion unit, and who has a contract to 


| 





produce 16 features by the end of 
1941, plans to get his first picture 
before the cameras in mid-February. 
Siegel has seven stories in prep- 
aration, but has not vet decided upon 
initialer under the Par pact. 


con studio Economies Will Detour Around 


Color, Now Definite Factor in Selling 





Hollywood, Jan. 5. 

Whatever economies the industry 
will meet the b.o, exigen- 
color will not be 
yne of these items during the coming 
year, according to present prospects 
ind tentative programs. Technicolor, 
particularly, has become a decided 
calculable selling and entertainment 
factor in the product of the majors. 
It bedizened some of the top money 
makers of the current season, and 
has become increasingly identified in 
the mind of the picture-going public 
as a label of important, successful 
films. Color has been found to com- 
pensate for other lacks in screen 
merchandise, and its substitute value 


make to 


cies, cheating on 


for star 2nd draw names already has 
been discussed in executive and 





salesmen’ erences regarding ten- 
tative lineup of next year’s programs, 
particularly with respect to the draw 
factors which now must be carefully 
allocated amongst the blocks-of-five 
under consent decree. 

20th-Fox, which continued to lead 
the fieid in color films during the 
past year, exnects again to set the 
pace in 1941-42, with a preliminary 
announcement of at least six Techni- 
colors. Already set is one called 
|‘Miami.” Company made or 
‘complete for 1940-41 seven tinters, 


> con 


fone more than it announced: ‘Return 


will | 


| 


of Frank James,’ ‘Down Argentine 
Way.’ ‘Chad Hanna,’ ‘Western Union,’ 
‘Road to Rio,’ ‘Blood and Sand,’ start- 
ing after New Year, and ‘Belle 
Starr.’ 

20th’s biggest grosses of the sea- 
son included the Technicolor ‘Down 
Argentine Way,’ which ran second 
in the winter releases only to ‘Tin 
Pan Alley,’ the topper, in black-and- 
white. And close up in the money 
line was the tinter, ‘Return of Frank 
James.” 


Paramount splurged and got it 
back in big chunks on the C. B. 
DeMille Technicolor, ‘North West 
Mounted Police.’ Not yet released, 
but also decked out in color are 
Paramount’s important late season 


entries, ‘Virginia’ and ‘Shepherd of 
the Hills... Very probably the next 
William A. Wellman production will 
be made in Technicolor, and it has 
already been announced that DeMille 
will again go tinting in ‘Reap the 
Wild Wind.’ 

At Columbia, which made no pris- 
matics in the past year, Charles R. 
Rogers, contemplates dousing its wa- 
ter carnival production, ‘Mermaids 
on Parade,’ in Technicolor. 

Metro has two this year, ‘North- 
west Passage’ and ‘Bitter Sweet.’ 


— 


INDIE PROD. INTO A TAILSPIN 


‘Sundry Factors the Cause—All Predicated On The 


Consent Decree 


Hollywood, Jan. 5 
Independent film production, which 


|for two years has been riding high, 


wide 


and handsome, has suddenly 
gone into a tailspin. Responsible for 


| the slowdown are three factors. They 





are: 

1—A general tightening up on 
loans to indie producers by the bank- 
ing outfits, which now see greater 
security and a quicker turnover for 
their coin in financing manufacturers 


contributing to the national defense | 


| program. 


2—Increased uncertainty for the 
picture business as a whole due to 
the approaching application of the 


consent decree that ended the anti- 


|trust suit against the ‘Big Five.’ 


3—A definite impasse in the re- 
cent rush by major distributors to 
| grant releasing contracts to any and 
all persons seeking to crash the indie 
| field, 

Lou Ostrow, Lee Garmes and 
Harold B. Franklin, who held con- 
tracts to produce for RKO, have 


dropped out of the race after turn- 
ing one each. Charles E. Ford 
set on a deal with the same com- 
pany, gave up before his initialer got 
under way. 

Howard 
return to 
way, is calling it 


pleting two features 


out 


Hughes, who planned to 
talker-making in a big 
quits after com- 
to fill his 20th 


Fox commitment. Frank Capra and 
Robert Riskin, who launched Frank 
Capra Productions with the idea of 
doing two pictures annually, have 


decided to sit back after Warners re- 





leases their ‘Meet John Doe,’ 
and watch development 
Hal Roach, Walter Wanger and 
Edward Small, mainstays of United 
Artists’ program during the last 24 
it ) +} 
f t a max rf ») @a 
e 1941-42 easo nd ) 
y one Whethe Da | ») Selz 
ct vatchins , } G i 
f y e Wit he W | 
Rebec ’ resumé ensil jur , 
12 nt ; l ve 
question. 
RKO Cools Off 
Meanwhile, George J. Schaefer 
RKO prexy, who early in 1940 ap 


peared to be pointing that organiza- 
toward the United Artists’ for- 


4 a alm + . lata | ) 
with an almost complete elim- 


tion 
, l- 
mula, 








tors, putting in cheaper help, have ination of production by the corpora- 
done so through changing owner- | tion itself, is now understood to have 
ship, setting up new controlling cor- gone cold on the scheme because of 
porations, etc. In the case of the his discovery that all that gli 
Sheldon. when the ITOA contract before indie cameras is not 1 > 
was signed, it was operated by tl sari 1 not e l yut of 
Adenos Theatre Corp. Later this be- ne with ie fe v-bo lar 
came the Emmons Amusement Corp., he recent anno t by M 
but Maurice Brown is claimed to ray tone. UA’s opera I 
have still remained in control. Jus- that his company will limit its slate 
tice Crane’s decision pointed out that to 15 for the next stanza 

that ‘this was not a bonafide change Clouds now darkening the indie 
af employers’ interest in the theatre.’ horizon have not formed suddenl: 
or that the Adenos company ceased The storm warnings, it seems, have 
to own control. been flying since last Aug vi 


|eastern bankers recalled the scouts 
they sent to Hollywood in 1939 in 
the scramble to line up indies willing 
to put to work part of the heavy 
stores of cash gathering dust in their 
strong boxes for lack of interest- 
bearing outlets. 

Situation existing today stands out 
in sharp contrast, with the financiers 
no longer pleading with the indie 
producers. Instead, the latter are 
now the ones forced to do the beg- 
unrest that has been shakin 
indie ranks of late. ‘What’s your re- 
lease?’ and ‘How much did your last 
picture gross?’ are the two queries 
the Wall Streeters currently are put- 
ting to loan-seeking indies. 

Frank Lloyd and Jack Skirball, 
after doing ‘The Howards of Vir- 
ginia’ for Columbia release, have 
moved into Universal, where they 
will make six. Robert Sherwood 
(not the playwright), who mounted 
Legacy’ for Columbia, is dickering 


t for his second 


1 
¢ 


ith UA as an ou 
cht, who produced-directed- 


‘Angels Over Broadway 


e 


authored 


for the same company, is reported 
to have chilled on negotiations for 


another for the Harry Cohn lot, and 

is looking elsewhere 
Gene Towne and Graham Baker, 
after making four for RKO, are hot 
TY’ th 


yn the trail of a UA pact, although 
they still ave to film ‘How to Meet 


1 Man’ before quitting the Schaefer 
crowd. Harold Lloyd, who produced 
4 Girl. a Guy and a Gob’ for RKO, 


is also casting about for a new out- 
let for his future yutput, Gene 
Markey, who had ar lie deal with 
Paramount for ‘You're the One,’ the 
1 Tucker-B e Baker starrer, 

od ove to a salaried berth 

Par ) € ex et nis 


yt A r die rank 
in ist yuple of ! are Wil- 
iP i William C. T ni 
i of Ame 
I ) j ] elee 
) x 141-42 
P indiing the financing, i 
, } » Pa Cecil B. DeMille, 
vhile Thomas, who will produce the 
qua is a fo € Par associate 
proa 
Continuing to make indie product 


for RKO during the coming year, so 





far as is known now, will be Herbert 

W x yroducer-director of the 
ay pe a 

Anna weavie slarrel Orson Welles, 

») has just finished editing his 

ener, “( Z Kane’; the Max Gor- 

his jing 

farry ling 

cle 

A i.lam 

Hawks-R will 

nake one or the 

a if yns before 

1o 9 Ross 
r , 

and Norn make 

yne sta Jerry 








+ 
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Brandt’s Pyramid, which will do 
three ‘Scattergood Baines’ films; 
Stephens-Lang Productions, making 
the ‘Dr. Christian’ films starring Jean 
Hersholt, and Andre Daven and Nat 
Wachsberger, who will do two 
Charles Boyer starrers. 

Paramount, in addition to the Pine- 
Thomas deal, will get its usual eight 
westerns from Harry Sherman and 


lone or two features from the Boris 


Morros-Robert Stillman combo. Cen- 
tury Pictures Corp., which was con- 
tracted by Par to film ‘The Silver 
Queen’ with Claire Trevor starred, 


| backed out when promised financing 


ging, which accounts for much of the | 
the | 


failed to come through. 


Even UA 


While United Artists momentarily 
has 14 producers, with Silverstone 
promising to add four more shortly, 
at least four of them are expected to 
idle during 1941. They are Mary 
Pickford, who has talked of return- 
ing to production for two years, but 
who has since decided to wait a 
while longer; Charles Chaplin, who 
previously was said to be readying 
to start another in the early spring; 
Samue] Goldwyn, who is pushing all 
lensing activities into the background 
until his suit against UA is ended, 
the Douglas Fairbanks est 
JA producers, in addition to 

Wanger, Small and Selznick, 
include Alexander Korda, Richard 
Rowland, Loew-Lewin Productions, 
Gabriel Pascal, James Roosevelt and 

1 Lesser-Ernst Lubitsch setup. 

Continuing with Columbia as 
jies are Larry Darmour, who makes 
feature-length thrillers as well as 
serials, and Charles R. Rogers and 
Lester Cowan. 

It is believed 


ate. 
Other | 
Roach, 


. a 
ne oo 


ine 


Jesse Lasky will 


wash up with Warners after doing 
the one offering called for in his 
sreement—The Amazing Story of 


<.” Unless Capra and 


Riskin change their minds later and 
e th the Burbank studio as 
the tlet, that plant will have or 
Ge e S. Kaufman and M Hart, 
kedded to film their own “The Man 
Who Came to Dinner,’ ntributing 
lie fare Warners would like to 
ip ) Ser] to er i > 4 
Life W Father,’ S l 
( Dl 
Besides drawing on Frank Lloyd 
and his partner, Skirball, for outside 


Universal will get one and 
possibly two from Jules Levey for 
1941-42. Levey’s ‘Hellzapoppin’ fol- 
lows the Damon Runyon yarn 
working on. 

While conditions confronting th 
indies at present are pessimistic to 
say the least, it is not expected by 


pictures, 


the field’s veterans that the gloom 
vill prevail for nore than another 

months By that time, they be- 
ie tribution, upset by the de- 
ree, will have settled down; b.o. 
returns ¥v have improved as result 


of Governmental expenditures on 
defense preparations; and a 
yf Z 0d old U. >. 

i again cause the 
bankers to scurry Hollywoodward., 


national 
onal — pmertere 
widespread revival 


boom days w 
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WAR SETS FAST PACE 


Only a Long-Range View Permits 
Best Literarv, Dramatie and 
Cinematic Perspectives 


By JOHN C. FLINN 


Military and political affairs in Europe have moved 
with such rapidity within the past year their im- 
pact against the American way of life been the 
cause of so many diverse complexities that the motion 
picture screen scarcely has had time to translate world 
happenings into film terms. Entertainment seldom 
keeps pace with current events. Only after the passing 
of time. which permits a view of happenings from 
some reasonable perspective point, is it possible for 
novelists, dramatists and screen writers to interpret 
major movements in terms of human stories. 

It was so during and after the World War. Most 
popular of the films of the earlier conflict was ‘The Big 
Parade,’ which was produced in 1925, seven years after 
the armistice. On the other hand, Charlie Chaplin in 
‘Shoulder Arms,’ perhaps his most amusing picture, 
struck the risibles of the public in 1918 while civilian 
draft soldiers, whom he satirized, were still in train- 
ing camps. Chaplin’s current picture, ‘The Great 
Dictator,’ is told against the background of happenings 
of three years ago when the Hitler machine took over 
Austria. . 

Only one feature film of the past year attempts a 
more recent glimpse of the European debacle. Para- 
mount’s ‘Arise My Love’ is placed against the back- 
ground of events of last spring, just before the invasion 
of the low countries and France. 

Glimpsing the long lists of feature releases for the 
past 20 years one discovers hundreds of films which 
dealt in whole or in part with the World War. Every 
conceivable treatment of the theme is included, all the 
way from scenes of trench warfare to the ‘back-home’ 
locale 20 years later. Returned soldiers were both 
heroes and villains in the innumerable gangster pic- 
tures, a cycle of fiction which came with prohibition. 
From so many, it is @ffficult to enumerate more than a 
few as examples of certain general groups. 

J. Stuart Blackton in 1915 

First of the World War pictures to get wide dis- 
tribution was Vitagraph’s ‘Battle Cry of Peace,’ a bit of 
inspirational showmanship fostered by J. Stuart Black- 
ton as a warning for American preparedness. It was 
shown in 1915, two years before the American decla- 
ration of war against Germany, and a score of others 
followed quickly, including the same producer’s ‘Over 
the Top,’ starring Arthur Guy Empey. About the same 
time Herbert Brenon brought to the screen a film ver- 
sion of a highly successful vaudeville. sketch called, 
“War Brides.’ Nazimova was the star and the film was 
an exciting melodrama which played heavily on the 
woman angle in an invaded country. The villains then, 
as now, were Germans. 


and 
has 


Then, as now, also, novelists, dramatists and screen 
writers lagged well behind the news events of the day, 
but the screen was not lacking in exciting war subjects. 
Half a dozen newsreel features were pieced together, 
of which ‘Invasion of Belgium,’ sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Tribune, was one of the earliest and most success- 
ful. It was played as a two-a-day attraction for many 
weeks at the 39th St. theatre. No picture quite com- 
parable to it in suspense and tribulation has been pre- 
pared from European shots of the present conflict. For 
some reason the newsreel companies either did not ob- 
tain, or were unable to export from France, pictures of 
the exodus of the French civilian population from the 


northern provinces last May and June when Hitler 
forced capitulation. There was this distinction also 
between the World War newsreels and those of the 


current struggle: the earlier pictures were served on 
the screen in the raw. Censorship and propaganda 
were not developed to their present state of efficiency. 

Chaplin’s ‘Shoulder Arms’ was a farcical account of 
the American draft infantryman of 1917. It was up- 
roariously funny, from the moment when Chaplin was 
handed his ill-fitting uniform and told to fall in «which 
he did) to the brilliantly conceived finish-chase, during 
which Chaplin camouflaged himself with tree-branches 

















to elude capture. There was the trench sequence 
wherein all the brave soldiers except Chaplin received 
letters from home and the saddened little man sat dis- 
consolate away from his ccmrades’ festivities until he 
solved the riddle of opening a bottle of wine by extend- 
ing the neck over the parapet and an accommodating 
enemy bullet did the trick. 
Warners and Ambassador Gerard 

The boys were still in France and civilians at home 
were greatly in need of something to dramatize the 
cause for which they were fighting when ‘My Four 
Years in Germany’ was released in 1918. It was a 
picturization of Ambassador Gerard's diary and was 
distributed by the then very young, but very ambitious, 
organization known as Warner Bros. Some years later 
a top Government official declared that ‘Four Years’ 
sold more Liberty bonds than any other single piece of 
propaganda during the period of war financing. 

An American producer today would hesitate to treat 
the war theme humorously, and yet the record shows 
that the second greatest boxoffice picture, after 
‘Shoulder Arms,’ was ‘2312 Hours Leave,’ a Thomas H. 
Ince production based on a short story by Mary 
Roberts Rinehart. Its stars were Douglas McLean and 
Doris May. The two were teamed for several years in 
other light comedies. 

In contrast, Ince produced one of the first pictures in 
which submarine warfare was an important dramatic 
factor. Syd Chaplin later was to make a great success 
in ‘The Submarine Pirate,’ but Ince, one of the most 
versatile picture producers the industry has known, 
handled his subject with stark realism. It was entitled 
‘Behind the Door,’ and was released in 1920. In the 
leading roles were Hobart Bosworth, playing a New 


England taxidermist, who was called to service as 


captain of a merchantman; Wallace Beery, commander 


of a German U-boat, and Jane Novak, Busworth’s bride. 
Irwin Willat was the director and Luther A. Reed. one 
of the top screen writers at the time, fashioned the 
Script Into a savage tale of relentless revenge. 

Revenge That Was Sweet—Circa 1920 


Present production code precludes a story of revenge 
like ‘Behind the Door,’ but audiences of 1920 took it in 
stride and its foreign sales led all American pictures in 
gross for many years. Its moment of greatest thrill re- 
vealed Bosworth, whose bride had been taken from him 
by the U-boat commander, clinging to the deck of the 
submarine and pleading for the girl’s release as the 
vessel sank below the surface. Bosworth clung to a bit 
of wreckage and was saved. Months later the com- 
mander of the U-boat became his prisoner. The story 
of the ravishing of the girl was told. Then Bosworth, 
an expert in such matters, divested his companion of 
his epidermis. Audiences were happy at the idea that 
Beery was literally skinned alive, that about 
what he deserved. 

War pictures assumed epic proportions with the re- 
lease in 1921 of Rex Ingram’s production, ‘The Four 
Horsemen,’ starring Rudolph Valentino. It was a Metro 
production and the first smash hit of the organization 
soon after Marcus Loew bought controlling interest in 
the firm. King Vidor’s finely directed film, ‘The Big 
Parade,’ followed four years later. ‘All Quiet On the 
Western Front,’ the Remarque story, was made in 1930 
by Lewis Milestone, for Universal. One might speculate 
upon its reception in present-day Germany, assuming 
that a few reissued prints were shown again. 


being 


Britain’s 1940 War Pictures 

British film producers have been more eager to 
tackle the present war for film material than the Holly- 
wood picture makers. Some that have been seen here 
within the past year are ‘It’s in the Air,’ (Asso). star- 
ring George Formby; ‘Gestapo,’ shown here as ‘Night 
Train,’ made by 20th in its London studio; ‘Among 
Human Wolves’ (Anglo-Amer), ‘Blackout’ (Brit. Nat.) 
and ‘Pastor Hall,’ released here by UA. 

Warners took a flier with ‘Confessions 
Spy,’ but the studio has since 
Metro, however, been more persistent. ‘Escape,’ 
starring Norma Shearer and Robert Taylor, has been 
followed by two that have been recently completed. 
They are ‘Comrade X,’ starring Clark Gable and Hedy 
Lamarr, and ‘The Flight Command.’ Columbia has 
made ‘Escape to Glory’ and ‘The Phantom Submarine.’ 
Paramount offers ‘Mystery Sea Raider,’ in addition to 
the highly popular ‘Arise My Love,’ and the 
mentary picture, ‘A World in Flames.’ 

But the ‘big’ picture of the present war is yet to be 


of a Nazi 
hied from the war theme 


Nas 
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docu- 





made. And for good, if obvious, reasons. 
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COAST 10%ING 


NO LONGER A 
GOLD MINE 


By BILL BROGDON 


Hollywood, Jan. 5. 

Talent agents, big and little, 
settled down to hard work during 
the past 12 months to hold up thei 
average on annual business, with the 
majority managing to break a little 
better than even on the year, Size- 
able profits, with the exception of a 
few isolated cases, seem a thing of 
the past, but the field is still lucra- 
tive enough to encourage new en- 
tries. 

Year was marked by the falling off 
ef court cases centered around 
agency-client disputes, due to the 
operation of the arbitration board 
under the Screen Actors Guild fran- 


echise for theatrical managers. Most 
notable case, still pending at this 
writing, is the final breakup of re- 


| difficulties 

| . . | 
reached a head before the arbitra- 

' tors, centering around the fracas be- | 


' lations between Carole Lombard and 
Myron Selznick & Co., after years of 
association. 

Franchise 
bitrating 


: iat 
impartial 


and 


up 


agreement 
board, made 
observers, has proved a 
big help in ironing out controv 
ituations withou 
airing matters in 
ercenters gener: 


of three 


the neces 
the open court 


I 
| uF 
lly 


— 


feel agreement 


benefit to 


various clauses, in 


big 


as proved a 

of its 
spite of the fact 
have the edge 
culties. 

During 1940 one of the first deci- 
sions to come out of arbitration gave 
the nod to an agency. Award 
made in the Small Co. claim against 
Reginald Denny and the Earl Kra- 
mer agency, with the Small office 
claiming Denny had walked out on 


because 
that clients usually 
in contractual diffi- 


was 


his managerial pact with it. Board 
held that the contract had been 


breached without cause and awarded 
Small all commissions on Denny’s | 
earnings, collected by Kramer, over 
a period of several months. 
Selznick Loses Kay Francis 
Selznick & Co. also had its other 
during the year 


that | 


tween Selznick, Berg-Allenberg and | 
Kay Francis. In this case the board 


to terminate her contract with Selz- 


nick and sign with Berg-Allenberg. 


Another Selznick fight is in the 
hands of the Los Angeles County 
Court agency ek 24 to collec 
co! | on $5,500 weekly alary 
of Errol Flynn at Warners. So far 
the court 10] di $15.000 in con 
! I oO tne ctor’s ning 

¢ ( r enc ) nm ty 
{ ( ( claim t e co 

] ere ere i € ] ce rtures 
from the percenter field during the 
year, a number of top flight man- 
agers either deserting their old con- 
nections to try it on their own, or 


entering picture producing game. 
William Hawks, at one time partner 
of the Hawks-Volck agency, now has 
his own production unit. Nat Wolff, 
radio head for the Selznick office. 
and Noll Gurney are now operating 
their own agencies after checking 
out of the Selznick setup. 


WB Forgives Lynn 


Hollywood, Jan. 5. 
Warners restored Jeffery Lynn to 
the payroll after a suspension result- 
ing from his refusal to accept a role 
assigned him. 
New part is the male lead opposite 
Priscilla Lane in ‘Miss Wheelwright 





found for the actress, allowing her | Discovers America,’ 


‘ script 
| tome. 


| that 


BASIC STORY COST’S 
BUT PART OF IT 








‘Cone With Wind’ at $52,000 Mounted to $285,000 


—Non-Copyrights Also Costly 


Hollywood, Jan. 5. 
Buying a_ story 


poses 


for screen pur- 


is one thing, but converting 


,is something else again, In fact, the 
acquisition of the film rights to a 


‘plot, whether it be a stage play, a | 


novel or an original, requires the 


outlay of mere hay as compared two 
the treasury nicking that goes on— 
and on and on—before a worthwhile 
‘script emerges from the writing mill. 
Take the case of ‘Gone With The 
Wind’ as an example. ‘Just think,’ 
remark exhibitors in voices tinged 
with amazement, ‘Selznick only paid 
Margaret Mitchell $52,000 for the 
book, and the picture will gross 
$20,000,000 or more before it finishes 
its run!’ But the theatre men are 
figuring without knowledge 
long, discouraging row 
hoed between the day authoress 
Mitchell gave him the nod and the 
date on which he started the cameras 
rolling. 
| For months, ‘Gone’s’ 
closeted himself with a secretary, 
pouring over the book, dictating ten- 
tative adaptation after adaptation, 
for which no charge was entered on 
the ‘Gone’ cost sheets. When he hod 


developed what he wanted in the 
way of a skeleton scenario, he 
started calling in writers whose 


weekly wages ranged anywhere from 
$1,500 to $3,000 each, until he had 
expended some $150,000. Then he 
signed the late Sidney Howard to 
turn out the final screenplay, for 
which he paid Howard $50.000 flat. 
Next came the polishing chore, 
which set him back another $35,000. 

Yet the $285,000, plus his personal 
services contribution, which Selz- 
nick Randed out before he got the 
script for ‘Gone’, is trivial, consider- 
ing the feature’s total budget of 
better than $3,800,000, when com- 
pared to what a little number called 


‘Easy Sailing’ stands Columbia, 
which hasn't yet been able to de- 


vise a worthwhile property from it. 
| How $10,000 Buy Mounted 


It was five years ago that William 
C. Thomas, writing with Grace 
Moore in mind, scratched off ‘Easy 
Sailing.” Harry Cohn, who was hav- 
ing difficulty finding vehicles for 
Miss Moore, then on his contract 
list. eagerly gave Thomas a check 
for $10,000. The yarn was sent int 


the scripting mill, but before it could 
be whipped into shape to the liking 
of both Conn and the diva, the 
latter had fulfilled her contract and 
checked off the lot. 

By this time, Columbia's initial 
$10,000 investment in ‘Sailing’ had 
mounted to $60,000, which isn't 
considered chicken feed in Cohn’'s 
Gower Gulch, so frantic attempts 
were launched to make use of the 


theme with another star. It was 
signed to first one and then another 
Columbia prod"cer, each one work- 


as- 


ing with a different top player pen- 
cilled in for the lead, and each one 
bringing in his own crop of scrip- 
ters. Finally, ‘Sailing’ had bee 
passed te every supervisor on the 
lot ll of whom pile up addea 
( é for cribblers, until it i 
now referred to Col ‘$500,006 
prope even the newest pro 
| ( } j ‘ v from t like 
aeputs l¢ aoa d i bat ( a 
! le 1 Hol or ( ! 

| t ) line 

hip over a budget that } } ‘ 


drained from it be- 
fore it is alloted. 


Par’s $500,000 Writeoff 


niilion dollars 


Paramount went on the line foi 
$25,000 when it bought the rights to 
‘Lives of a Bengal Lancer’ in 1929, 
but it took five years of continuous 
writing and rewriting, plus more 
than $500,000, before a lensable 
could be readied from the 
By the end of the first 12 
months, the charges against the vehi- 
cle had mounted to such a height 
no producer was willing to 
undertake its production, so Par | 
conceived the idea of making annual 
writeoffs on it, with as much as 
$88,000 being erased from the books | 
via the profit and loss route in a 
single year. 


Gene Towne and Graham 


of the! 
Selznick | 


producer | 


Baker, | 


, with years as a successful Hollywood 


writing combo behind them, thought 


‘they knew all the answers when they 


ae : , _.. |turned producers with an RKO re- 
it into a satisfactory shooting script | 


jlease. In the public domain, they 
;told themselves, were plenty of 
classics, all of them filmable and 


waiting to be had without financial 
outlay. 


They reached out behind the cost 
horizon and plucked ‘Swiss Family 
Robinson,’ ‘Tom Brown's’ School 
Days’ and ‘Little Men,’ copyrights 
on all of which had long since ex- 
pired. Rival producers watched the 
screening of their initialer, ‘Swiss 
Family,’ and bemoaned the fact that 


they hadn’t thought of putting on 
the grab act themselves. But the 
weepers were wasting their tears 


because they knew only the half of 
a¢ 
abe 


Public Domainers Costly 


Before Towne and Baker, able 
seenarists though they are, and a 
corps of hired wriiers had finished 
scripting the three volumes, charges 
amounting to $160,000 had been en- 
tered on the ledgers. ‘Swiss Fam- 
ilv’s’ screenplay accounted for $50,- 
000 of that sum, ‘Tom Brown’ ate up 
a similar figure, while ‘Little Men’ 
ran up a $60,000 bill. 

20th-Fox gave Richard Llewellyn 
$50,000 for the privilege of camera- 
izing his best-seller, ‘How Green 
Was My Valley,’ but custodians of 
the Westwood lot’s money sacks are 


wondering when, if ever, Darryl 
Zanuck will shout ‘Enough!’ Writers 
were brought in shortly after the 


purchase to pen ‘Valley's’ adaptation; 
then, early last March, Philip Dunne 
was assigned to write the screen- 
play. Two months ago, William Wy- 
ler, borrowed from Samuel Goldwyn 
to direct the feature, checked in 
and started collaborating with 
Dunne. On Dec. 20, the studio an- 
nounced that the script ready 
for a Jan. 6 camera start, that 
Dunne had departed well- 


Was 
and 
on a 


'ecarned vacation. 


3ut Westwood executive elation 
was short-lived, for, when Zanuck 
perused the script, he shook his 
head. It was not what he wanted 
and would require polishing. So 
Wyler went back to Goldwyn, the 
script went on the shelf and ‘Valley’ 
was jerked from its date on the 
January production docket and set 
back until June. When the account 
is given its last auditing, it will 
probably show ‘Valley's story outlay 


somewhere the $200,000-or-better 


groove, 


in 


$25,000 ‘Invasion’ 


Paramount spent $25,000 for a 


yarn called ‘Invasion,’ authored by 
Capt. William F. Cox, U. S. Army, 
and has since dug down for $40,000 
for treatments. The results of that 
$65,000 investment are currently 
gathering dust in the story depart- 


ment files, 
While the same outfit paid Ernest 
Hemingway $100,000 cash and prom- 


ised an additional $50,000 when his 
‘For Whom the Bell JTollis’ reaches a 
sale of 500,000 volum« Par officials 
believe their rights to the vel 
vould be cheap at twice that figure 
| e they re ed it 
€ m nin ot ct é ex dE - 

ely lap al é { Y 

poses. They ile ] ell 
hope on the fac hat Her \ 
i tted ( ( ot ) 
Gaiv Coop i f 

The rest of Holl od isnt 
tain Experience 
taught them to be wary on s§ 
matters until the nal de of 


picture is in the cutting 


y » T= * . 
Law to Press Trust 
™ . . ‘ % y ¥ 
Suit Against F-WC 
Los Angeles, Jan. 5. 
Albert J. Law, former assistant to 
the U. S. attorney general, who re- 
signed time to become 
counsel for the Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence of Independent Theatre Own- 
ers, has been retuined by Colcata 
Corp. as associate counsel in its anti- 
trust suit against Fox-West Coast 
which goes to trial Jan. 14. 
This will be Law's first 
aside from han- ing Government 
in past 10 years. 


short 
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legal }\ 
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On Paramount sure 
Wltunabittetedbaldlb nibertid victintt lta de juje 
A 
r | did okay by me! 
“REMEMBER THE NIGHT” 


* 


“ROAD TO SINGAPORE” 


* 


“BUCK BENNY 
RIDES AGAIN” 


. X LAV 4 Cut the braggin’, 


“THE GHOST BREAKERS” WY UN NY) | old Timer... Jus 


* PV OF, look what Paramo 


“TYP HOON” fy | \\ /Ay has for me! 
+ : — 


“THE GREAT McGINTY” 


* 


“RHYTHM on the RWER’ 


* 


“MOON OVER BURMA” 


* 


“ARISE, MY LOVE” 


* 


“NORTH WEST 
MOUNTED POLICE” 


* 


“LOVE THY NEIGHBOR” 
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Kitty; Heavily Exploited, Piling 
Up Sock Chi Gross and Long Run: 
‘Comrade’ and ‘Neighbor’ 2d Swell 


Chicago, Jan. 5. 





+ 
| 


| 


Plane Robbery’ (Col) twinned for 


Business continues at a lively pace, | healthy take at $11,000. 


but the truly bright item in the en- 
tire loop film situation is the wal- 
loping trade being turned in by 
‘Kitty Foyle’ in the Palace. Opening 
on the day before New Year's, this 
film has pounded through to side- 
walk standees every day, and is 
packing them in for what looks like 
the biggest coin in months. 

Also outstanding was the manner 
in which the film was handled un- 
der the supervision of district man- 
ager Tom Gorman, who arranged 
for a smashing series of ads and a 
whale of tie-ups to give a_ back- 
ground of publicity and advertising. 
Film looks assured of a run in this 
house of three and maybe four 
weeks. 

Another good money item is ‘Com- 
rade X’ which opened on Friday (3) 
in the United Artists. ‘Love Thy 
Neighbor,’ having minted a heap of 
coin over the Christmas-New Year's 
run, holds over in the Chicago and 
will come up with a second brilliant 
week. 

Oriental is having a healthy stanza 
with a combination of ‘One Night in 
the Tropics’ and a vaude show 
headed by Thurston’s ‘Mysteries of 
India’ and the Mills Bros. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Apollo (B&K) (1,200; 35-55-65-75) 
—‘Arizona’ (Col) (3d wk.). Will 
manage to garner healthy take this 
round, after having snared mighty 
$10,600 last week. 

Chicago (B&K) (4,000; 35-55-75)— 
‘Love Thy Neighbor’ (Par) and stage 
show (2d wk.). Galloping to nifty 
figures after snatching powerful 
$53,200 last week. 

yarrick (B&K) (900; 35-55-65-75) 
—'Bitter Sweet’ (M-G). Moved here 
after two good United Artists ses- 
sions and indicates a good draw. 
Last week, ‘Tin Pan Alley’ (20th), 
happy $9,400. 

Oriental (B&K) (3,200; 
‘Night Tropics’ (U) and _ vaude. 
Thurston’s magic show and Mills 
Bros. headlining, and managing to 
boom the wicket despite the lack of 
New Year's eve. Last week, ‘Wolf 
Date’ (Col) and Ted Weems band 
sailed to mammoth $24,100. 

Palace (RKO) (2,500; 33-44-66)— 
‘Kitty Foyle’ (RKO) and ‘Saint Palm 
Springs’ (RKO). With one of the 
greatest exploitation and advertising 
handling jobs in the town, this film 
is a revelation of results. Opened 
on Dec. 31 and is piling up a sensa- 
tional gross. Looks for a stay of 
maybe a month in this spot. Last 
week ‘Nanette’ (RKO) and ‘Frisco 
Docks’ (U) around $10.000, good. 

Roosevelt (B&K) (1,500; 35-55-65- 
75)—Bagdad’ (UA) (3d wk.). Fan- 
tasy has caught on and current take 
is bright, following excellent $14,- 
200 last week 

State-Lake 


28-44) — 


(B&K) (2,700; 28-44)— 
‘Sky Murder’ (M-G) and _ vaude. 
Fats Waller orchestra on_ stage. 
Combination is giving a swell ac- 
count of itself Last week, ‘East 
River’ (WB) and ‘Streets Paris’ unit, 
sockeroo $24,600. 

United Artists (B&K-M-G) (1,- 
700; 35-65-75)—‘Comrade X’ (M-G). 
Opened on Friday (3) and looks for 
plenty of coin. Last week, ‘Bitter 
Sweet’ (M-G), finished fortnight to 
$10,500, good. 


‘NEIGHBOR’ 2D STRONG, 
‘KITTY’ LIKEWISE, K. €. 


Kansas City, Jan. 5 
Theatre row still topsy-turvy ove 
Openi&Xg days as result of jumbled 
holiday bookings. Currently only the 


Tower, which sticks rigidly to Friday 
beginning, is on regular schedule 
Good news is present at nearly ever) 
spot, inasmuch as attractions have a 
definite lift, and at least two hol 
Overs will be listed Two other 
houses are likely to have extende: 
runs to get back to regularly scheda- 
uled openings. 

Best showing made by the New- 
man, where ‘Love Thy Leighbor’ is 
following a big opening week with a 
Strong follwup. Orpheum, also, is 
making a big splash with ‘Kitty 
Foyle.’ ‘Chad Hanna,’ in the Fox 
MidWest first run, is staying nine 


days to right the booking situation, 
although its take is not too strong 
‘Comrade X’ is on a dual bill at the 
Midiand for a goodly gross, and 
draws the assignment for 10 days. 
Estimates for Last Week 

Esquire and Uptown (Fox Midwest) 
(820 and 2,043: 10-28-44)—‘Chad Han- 
na’ (20th). Opened New Year's eve 
and set to play nine days to good, but 
not strong, results. Last week, ‘Hud- 
son's Bay’ (20th) played a full week 
for average $6,000. 

Midland (Loew’s) (4,101; 10-28-44) 
—‘Comrade X’ (M-G) and ‘Ellery 
Queen’ (Col). Dec. 31 opening. Hol- 
iday and weekend total good. Last 
week, ‘Bagdad’ (UA) and ‘Great 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 





Newman (Paramount) (1,900: 10- 
28-44)—‘Love Thy Neighbor’ (Par). 
Went into second week Friday. 
Opener was burly $10,700. . 

Orpheum (RKO) (1,500: 
—Kitty Foyle’ (RKO) and ‘Saint 
Palm Springs’ (RKO). Backed by 
saga f campaign and paying off nice- 
y. 
‘South Suez’ (WB), fair $6,000. 

Tower (Joffee) (2,110: 
‘Cherokee’ (RKO) plus vaude. 
won't bulge. Last week, 
Ranch’ (Rep), 
stripper, on stage, ran a neat $6,800. 


Biz 





PHILLY PROD 


AND B.0. 
HEAVY 


Philadelphia, Jan. 5. 


Tilted prices for New Year's Eve, | 


plus heavy biz before and after, 


made the holiday week’s windup a/ 


hefty one for downtown deluxers. 
First-run houses with usual 68¢ top 
charged 86c; others weni to six bits. 
The Earle, which usually gets a 68c. 
and 75c. top, went all the way to 99c. 
on New Year’s Eve. 

Indications are that the heavy biz 
will continue on most of the heavy- 
weight product that is being held 
over this sesh. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Aldine (WB) (1,303; 35-46-57-68-86) 
—Bagdad’ (UA) (3d wk). Last week 
the tinted fantasy netted a heavy 
$13,500 for it’s second ride. ‘Son of 
Monte Cristo’ (UA), skedded to open 
last Thursday, will unveil next 
Thursday (9). 

Arcadia (Sablosky) (600; 35-46-57- 
75)—‘Seven Sinners’ (U) (2d run). 
Last week, ‘Nellie Kelly’ (M-G), fair 
$3,500 for its second run. 


Boyd (WB) (2,560; 35-46-57-68-86) 
|—‘Kittly Foyle’ (RKO) (2d wk). 
Headed for a long stay here. Last 
week’s ‘world premiere’ a_ sizzling 
$26,000. 

Earle (WB) (2,758: 35-46-57-68-99 ) 

‘Escape Glory’ (Col) with “Ozzie 


Nelson orchestra and Humphrey Bo- 
gart on stage. Last week, combo of 
‘You’ll Find Out’ (RKO) and Larry 
Clinton orchestra brought a neat 
$24.000. 

Fox (WB) (2.423: 35-46-57-68-86 )— 
‘Santa Fe Trail’ (WB). Last week’s 
second and final sesh of ‘Four Moth- 
ers’ (WB) netted a profitable $12,000. 

Karlton (WB) (1.066; 35-46-57-68- 
75) —'Second Chorus’ (Par) (2d run). 
Last week’s net for second run, sec- 
ond week of ‘Nanette’ (RKO), okay 
$4.100. 

Keith’s (WB) (1,970; 35-46-57-68-75) 
—Four Mothers’ (WB) (2d run). 
Last week. ‘Go West’ (M-G) got a 
fair $3.900 for its second run show- 
ing 

Stanley (WB) (2,916: 35-46-57-68- 
86)—‘North West Mounted’ (Par) (3d 
wk) Last week brought a 
$16.000 after socko $21,000 for opener 

Stanton (WB) (1,457; 35-46-57-75) 
—Chad Hanna’ (20th). Last 
‘Kildare’s Crisis’ (M-G), fair $4,600. 


SEATTLE PEPPY 


‘Santa Fe’ Looking for Top Gross— 
Rest Strong 


Seattle Ja 5 
Houses tne ske fOr 
New Ye: gre vet € 
g good é f ni 
Ove the weeke S Fe : 
for top gro: n this round 
Estimates for Last Week 
Blue Mouse ‘(Ha -Eive reel 
(850 20-40-5( Comrade’ M-G 
nd ‘K re’s C1 : MI-G 
wk) Moved over from the P% 
mount and howing great returns. 
Last week, ‘Long Voyage’ (UA), very 
sood $3,800. Wavered on holdover, 
but answer Was NX. 
Coliseum ‘Hamrick-Evergreen) 





(1.900: 16-32)—‘Zorro’ (20th) and 
‘Letter’ (WB) (2d run). Indications 
fine. Last week, ‘No Comedy’ (WB) 
and ‘Young Pewple’ (20th) (2d run), 
fairlv good $3,000. 


Fifth Avenue (Hamrick- 


Ss 





(2.349: 30-40-50)—‘Flight Con 
(M-G), solo dav, 
dualle i with f Con i 
(M-G). Looking to big etul 
Last week. ‘Bagdad’ (UA) (2d wk) 
six days, $6,200, good. 

Liberty (J-vH) (1.600; 30-40-50). 
‘Arizona’ (Col) (3d wk). Helping it- 
self to a fine gross. Last week, same 
film. $7.000 including New Year’s. 

Music Box (Hamrick-Evergreen) 


(850: 30-40-60)—‘Nellie Kely’ (M-G) 


10-28-44) | 


Last week, ‘Nanette’ (RKO) and | 
10-30)— | 


‘Melody | 
with Mona Leslie, | 


bullish | 


week, | 





| First Runs on Broadway 


j (Subject to Change) 





Week of Jan. 9 
Astor—‘Great Dictator’ 
(13th wk). 
Broadway—'Fantasia’ (Disney) 
(9th wk) 
Capitol—‘Comrade X’ 
(3d wk). 
Criterion—'Texas Rangers Ride 
Again’ (Par) (8). 


(UA) 


(M-G) 


Glebe—‘Night Train’ (20th) 
(3d wk). 

Musie Hall—‘Philadelphia 
Story’ (M-G) (3d wk). 

Paramount—‘Love Thy Neigh- 
bor’ (Par) (4th wk). 


Rialto—‘Invisible Woman’ 
(8). 

(Reviewed in Variety, Jan. 4) 

Riveli—‘Kitty Foyle’ (RKO) 
; (8). 

(Reviewed in Vanxiery, Dec. 18) 

Roxy—'Chad Hanna’ (20th) (3d 
wk). ; 

Strand—‘Four Mothers’ 
(10). 


(U) 


(WB) 


Week of Jan. 16 
Astor—‘Great Dictator’ 
(14th wk). 
Broadway—‘Fantasia’ (Disney) 
(10th wk). 


(UA) 


Capitol — ‘Flight Command’ 
(M-G) 
(Reviewed in Variety, Dec. 18) 
Globe—‘Night Train’ (20th) 
(4th wk). 


Music Hall—‘Arizona’ (Col). 
(Reviewed in Variety, Nov. 20) 





Paramount — ‘Second Chorus’ 
(Reviewed in Variety, Dec. 4) 
Rivoli—'Kitty Foyle’ (RKO) 


| (2d wk). 
Roxy—‘Hudson’s Bay’ (20th). 
(Reviewed in Variety, Dec. 25) 








Strand—'‘Four Mothers’ (WB) 
(2d wk). 
and ‘Gallant Sons’ (M-G) (2d wk). 


Excellent second round after ditto 
$4,600 last week. 

Orpheum (Hamrick-Evergreen) 
(2,600; 30-40-50)—‘Santa Fe 
(WB), solo opening day, then dualled 
i with ‘Wildeat’ (U). 
back for this house after recent 
slump. Last week, ‘Four Mothers’ 
(WB) and ‘Ear! Carroll’s (Par), poor 
$3,700. 

Palomar (Sterling) (1,350; 20-50)— 
‘San Francisco Docks’ (U) and ‘Barn- 
yard Follies’ (Rep), plus vaude. Good 


indications. Last week, ‘Night 
Tropics’ (U), plus vaude and mid- 


night matinee, dandy $7,000. 


Paramount (Hamrick-Evergreen) 
(3.039: 30-40-50) — ‘Chad Hanna’ | 
(20th) and ‘Charter Pilot’ (20th). 


Very nice pace. Last week, ‘Comrade 
xX’ (M-G) and ‘Kildare’s_ Crisis’ 
(M-G) (2d wk), five days, $5,200, big. 
oosevelt (Sterling) (800; 30-40- 
50)—Bagdad’ (UA) (3d wk), move- 
over from Orpheum. Good enough. 
Last week, ‘Here Comes Navy’ (WB) 
(re-issue) and ‘Couldn’t Say No’ 
(WB), big $2,400. 
Winter Garden (Sterling) (800; 16- 


30) ‘Correspondent’ (UA) and 
‘Hired Wife’ (U) (2d run). Good 
prospects. Last week, ‘Wyoming’ 
(M-G) and ‘Kildare Home’ (M-G) 


(2d run), $2,700, great. 


‘Santa Fe’ Swell, 
‘Comrade’ Making 
Memphis Merry 


Memphis, Jan. 5. 
The New Year week is proving 
| the best Main Street has known in 
years. ‘Comrade X’ at Loew’s State 
and ‘Santa Fe Trail’ at the Warner 
are setting a merry pace. Both are 
getting extensions up to Friday (10) 
is ‘Kitty Foyle’ at Loew’s Palace 
h t atte! Ss not doing quite 
yell as the pace etter 
Estimates for Last Week 
Loew’s State (Loew) (2,600; 10-33- 
44 Comrade X M-G) Ringi 
the be for a 10-day run. Last week 
Bagdad’ (UA). $5,000 
Warner (W 


300 


Last week Four Mother > (WB), $5,- 
000. nice 

New Malco (Lightman) 
33-44)—‘Thing Called Love’ (Col). 
Romantic comedy doing all right. 
Last week ‘Love Thy Neighbor’ 
(Par), $6,000, all right. 

Loew's Palace (Loew) (2,200: 10- 
33-44)—‘Kitty Foyle’ (RKO). Busi- 
is good, but not terrific. In for 
full 10-day period. Last Chad 


(2.800: 10- 


ness 


week ‘Chad 


Hanna’ (20th), $4,000, a disappoint- 
Strand (Lightman) (1,000: 10-22- 
33)—‘Arise Love’ (Par) (2d run) 
three days (other three pending) 
Should be average week. Last week 
‘Ramparts’ (RKO) (2d run) and 
‘Christian Women’ (RKO), three 


days: ‘Barnyard Follies’ (Rep), one 
day, and ‘Blondie Cupid’ (Col), three 
days, $1,600, average. 


Trail’ | 


Marvelous come- | 


‘1941 B.O. Biz on Broadway Pacing 


| 


~ Excellently; Hepburn, Gable-Hedy, 


Benny-Allen and ‘Chad’ All Strong 


The year-end holiday business on 
Broadway was exceptionally strong, 
beating the take of last New Year's, 


and for the first week of the newly- 
1941 outlook is that the 
percentage of boxoffice receipts may 
step bit. Some 
Jan. 2 a bit lightly, as 
expected but sub- 
stantially better generally on Friday 


born the 


up a 
started off on 


attractions 


is to be were 


(3) and very good Saturday (4). 
Most kids went back to school on 
Thursday (2) but not all of them. 


Also, managers reported that the fact 
they were getting more youngsters 
than ordinarily when school is in 
sess!10n was due to the fact that there 
were plenty of tourists in town for 
the entire New Year’s week 
Continuing especially strong after 
Jan. 1 are ‘Philadelphia Story.’ at the 
Music Hall, and ‘Love Thy Neighbor,’ 
pilus the Tommy ; ‘band at the 
Par. Managements of both were a 
little amazed to find very heavy early 
morning lines Thursday On the 
day the Hall scored as much a: 
$15,700, while the Par, in the third 
week of its show, got a sock $6.200. 
That's strong opening day’s business 
for each house and plenty of times 
they don’t tee off shows that well. 
‘Philadelphia Story’ got $130.000 on 
New Year's week, with Thursday 
(2) starting the holdover. Par. play- 
ing to the biggest New Year’s eve 
gross it has ever gotten. $21,000. 
| ended its second week of ‘Neighbor’ 
and Dorsey that night (or rather at 
5:30 the next morning) with $77,500 
in the till. That’s a record under the 
five years of the highly profitable 
Bob Weitman-Harry Kalcheim policy 
'in effect here. New Year’s Day was 
$11,600, very big. Hall took in as 


rT, — _ 
IJULSey 


(2) 


and $21,000 on Jan. 1. 


The Strand, with ‘Santa Fe’ and 
Abe Lyman, also remained good 
Thursday and Friday. House got 


close to $12,000 on Dec. 31 (the big 
eve). and $7,000 on New Year’s Day, 
sending the b.o. statement to a nifty 
$50,000 for the second week ending 
Thursday night. Although westerns 
are not always favored by New 
Yorkers. this one seems to be up- 
setting the dope. It is also doing very 
well throughout the country. Strand 
show started its third and final week 
Friday (3), with ‘Four Mothers’ and 
Sammy Kaye set for Jan. 10 

‘Chad Hanna’ climbed to a sensa- 
tional $68,500 at big-seater Roxy, sec- 


|}ond best g1 in over 10 years, and 
incepted its second (final week) 
Wednesday (1) with good pull over 
$9,000. Roxy got $19.000 on New 
Year’s eve, terrific New film for 
Wednesday (8) is ‘Hudson’s Bay.’ 
The Dec. 31 biz for ‘Comrade X’ 
was not quite up to expectations at 
$9,000 but house did not up _ its 


scales to $1.25 or $1.50 as others did 
|and at that figure was still strong, 
AS a result first 


| however. week for 
1‘X’ was slightly under $50,000 but 
that’s swell profit. New Year’s day 
brought $7,500 ; 

State opened Thursday, its regu- 
lar change-day, with ‘Bitter Sweet’ 
and the Little Jack Little band 
Three Stooges and Estelle Taylor 
Takeoff was moderate uggesting 
only a fair Jan. 2-9 week. House got 


a rousing $7,500 New Year eve and 
near to $5,000 on Jan. 1, when it 
ended its week with Thief of 
Bagdad’ at $32.000, excellent. Jay ( 
Flippen, Alice Marble and team 


of 


Stone and Collins were on the stage 


|Midnight show on the eve of cham- | 
1941 resolu- } 


pagne, horn-tooting and 


tions given here a as at the 


Was 


Veil 
Hall and Roxy. while the Strand and | 


Par threw in later rostrum units at 
‘ - 


«¢ a.™M. Par syround tne late t t ) 30 
while others varied from 2 a.m. to 
not far fror dawt 
R ) d ¢ K 
i } V ‘ ? ‘ 
€ f j eq fT 
f ! f £ W ee 
‘ eer 
f . € Y $17.500 oy?! 
fa t t. ‘Kitty Foyle 
ea f ryé 
TRy 
vy t 
I vacke 
A € é é Y Ce} 1O! 
1 lr ¢rntal f $12 Sf . + + ] 
ink total of] 16,900, With the hold- 
over beginning Sat lay (4 


Estimates for Last Week 
Astor (1,012: 75-85-$1.10-$1.65-3$2.20 ) 


—‘Dictator’ (UA) (13th week). Last 
week (12th), with a midnight show 
Ziven the night of Dec. 31, $21.100, 
just a little behind the opening week 
and not far from capacity New 
Year’s day (1) was $4.000. 

Broadway (1.895: 55-75-$1.10-$1.65- 
$2.20) ‘Fantasia’ (Disney) (9th 
week). Back to capacity with ad- 
vent of Christmas, and last week (8) 
filled up daily to $27,500. Advance 


sale continues remarkably 

Capitol (4,520; 35-55-85-$1.10-$1.25) 
—‘Comrade X’ (M-G) (2d week). 
Stout noldover week looked for fol- 
lowing a ticket-sale over the first, 
jending New Year’s eve, that was 


good 


much as it could, $23,800, on the eve | 
| (Col). 


| Year’s day 


close to $50,000, 
third week. 

Criterion (1,662: 28-44-55-65) — 
‘Nellie Kelly’ (M-G) (2d-final week), 
Off sharply Thursday (2) after fin- 
ishing its first lap at near to $9.000, 
good, but nothing special. ‘Texas 
Rangers Ride Again’ (Par) booked 
several weeks ago for Jan. 8 

Globe (1,180; 28-35-55 )—‘Night 
Train’ (20th) (2d week). Started 
on boldover Saturday (4) after sock- 
ing through to $13,500, big grubbings 
for this low-priced = small-seater. 
House spent $6,000 on advertising for 
first week and advance on a came 
paign that has been particularly ef- 


powerful. Stays 


fective. Critics went for English- 
made heavily, and that is helping 
heaps. 

Palace (1,700: 28-35-55)—‘The Let- 


ter’ (WB) and ‘One Night 


in Tropics’ 


(U), both 2d run, dualed Brought 
in Dec. 31, but not drawing so well 
here, on the week looking $7,500 or 
better. ‘Letter’ is strony in the nabes, 


however. ‘Tin Pan Alley’ (20th) and 
‘Romance Rio Grande’ (20th) (lst 
run) went through Monday (30), get- 
ting only $6,800, lean. 

Paramouyt (3.664; 35-55-85-99)— 
‘Love Thy \Weighbor’ (Par) and Tom- 
my Dorsey (3d week). Started third 
but not final week Wednesday (1), 
after smashing through to $77,500 on 
the second, highest for house under 


current policy. The first week a 
rousing $63,000. 
Radio City Music Hall ‘5.960; 44- 


55-85-99-$1.65) — ‘Philadelphia Story’ 
(M-G) and stage show (2d week). A 
sensation at the b.o., scoring $130,000 
on the first week ended Jan. 1, and 
remains exceedingly strong on the 
second, which began T’iursday, that 
day clocking $15,700, while Friday 
was $16,000. Will stick a third week. 

Rialto (750; 28-44-55)—‘Lone Wolf’ 
Brought in New Year's day, 
but not attracting any business to 
speak of, getting less than $1,000 on 


the holiday teeoff. ‘San Francisco 
Docks’ (U) $8,000, good, including 
New Year's eve. 

Rivoli (2,092; 35-55-75-99)—‘Vic- 
tory’ (Par) (3d-final week). In for 
four extra days on a third week 
starting Saturday (4), ‘Kitty Foyle’ 
(RKO) follows Wednesday (8). The 
second week for ‘Victory’ was 


$17,500, light but profit. 

Roxy (5,835; 35-55-65-75-85 )—‘Chad 
Hanna’ (20th) and stage show (2d- 
final week). Started its second 
round Wednesday (1) in muscular 
fashion with $9,000 grossed, though 
dropping considerably Thursday (2); 
however, respectable second week’s 
grab is looked for. First week over 
New Year’s eve was $68,500 a wow 
take. 

State (3,400; 28-44-55-75-90-$1.10)— 
‘Bitter Sweet’ (M-G) (2d run) and 
Little Jack Little, Estelle Taylor, 
Three Stooges, on stage. Away only 
fairly Thursday (2), striking but $2,- 
800 that day and the same Friday. 
‘Bagdad’ (UA) (2d run) and Jay C. 
Flippen, Alice Marble, Stone-Collins, 
got $33,000, big, on week ending New 
(1). 

(2,767: 35-55- 


(WB) and 


75-85-99 )—. 
Abe Lyman 
Hit very fancy $50,- 
week ending 


Strand 
‘Santa Fe’ 
(3d-final week) 
000 on the _ second 
Thursday night (2), as compared 
with $42,000 over Xmas After a 
third week ‘Four Mothers’ (WB) and 
Sammy Kaye come in Friday (19), 


WILDCAT’-VAUDE TOP 
VERY MILD ATLANTA 


Atlanta, Jan 5 
Traffic at the b.o.’s dwindled only 
lightly after Christma but all the 


ns point to a sharp drop this week 
after New Year Exploitation ex- 
penditures (never exce e) almost 
except fe € 90 f 
Year baby prize ve ‘ loc ‘ 
Grand The Capito] cor f to be 
the heavy y pro Wwinnel fo € { rd 
consecutive week on the stre th of 
ie 


Estimates for Last Week 


Fox (L&J) (4.462 10-30-40) 
Santa Fe Trail’ (WB Hefty praise 
by crix before opening failed to help 
Looks just medium. Last week ‘Love 
Thy Neighbor’ (Par) did slightly 
over fair $11,000. 

Capitol (L&J) (2,159: 10-33-44)— 


‘Meet Wildcat’ (U) and ‘Studio Scan- 
dals’ on the stage: going well. Last 
week ‘Charter Pilot’ (20th) plus ‘Dan 
Fitc!. Revue’ topped all grosses with 
a swell $15,500. 

Loew’s Grand (Loew’s) (2,100: 10- 
33-44)—‘Comrade X’ (M-G). Despite 
lots of bally an: free lineage in local 
papers, opening was definitel:# n.s.h, 
Last week ‘Bagdad’ (UA) rang the 
bell for a good $9,500. 

Paramount (L&J) (2,427: 10-20-28- 
33)—‘Second Chorus’ (Par). Nice 
opening and looks to continue. Last 
week ‘Night Tropics’ (U) did $7,800. 
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Thirty-fifth 


VARIETY Anniversary 
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Detroit Houses oni ‘ia — On 
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Detroit, Jan. 5. | second week here after a week at 
Using extended runs to get back | the Orpheum, fair $2,500 
to their regular opening dates after Denham (Cockrill) (1,750; 25-35- 


being forced to Wednesday by the 
holidays, Detroit's picture houses are 
nicely situated for the longer 
stretches Product was backed up 
for some good offerings for this sea- 


son, and business is brisk enough 
to support longer than the normal 
week for the first-runs. 


Highlight of the spending spree on 


which the town seems to have 
headed was New Year's Eve when 
every downtown house, with prices 


vaulted to $1..9 or $1.65, spilled over, 
with an estimated 50,000 Detroiters 
rambling around downtown unable 
to get in places. Since the holiday, 
biz still continues to form lines at 
the box-olfices and managers have 
begun to figure that maybe the war 
boom has staried to make itself felt. 

Michigan opened New Year’s Day 
with ‘Second Chorus’ and _s stage 
show headed by Rosemary Lane and 
Ink Spots which it cerries for a 
week before launching ‘Santa Fe 
Trail’ and ‘Life With Henry Aldrich’ 
scheduled to go for nine days to 
bring the theatre back to its regular 
Friday opening. 

Fox wound up with a stage show. 
‘Truth and Consequences’ on New 
Year's Eve, followed up with ‘Hud- 
son's Hay’ and ‘Lone Wolf Keeps 
Date’ tor eight, and then puts on 
‘Arizona’ for another irregular run 
to get back to Friday. 

Two houses were set for the holi- 
day. the Adams going along with the 


first run of ‘Thief of Bagdad,’ and | 
the United Artists going a third | 


week with ‘Long Voyage’ and ‘Com- 
rade X.” 

Palms-State, which cashed in on 
New Year’s Eve by bicycling the 
Michigan show, is rounding back to 
Fridays with switch-over bills. Cur- 
rently using ‘Love Thy Neighbor’ 
and ‘Kit Carson’ from Michigan be- 
fore picking up on Thursday for 
eight days of Michigan's ‘Second 
Chorus’ and continuation of United 
Artists’ ‘Comrade X,’ for a fourth 
week. 

Estimates for Last Week 


Adams (Balaban) (1,700; 30-40-55) 
—Bagdad’ (UA) and ‘Sandy Man’ 
(U) (2d wk). Expectations good, 
following first week’s $8,000, 
with the added show on New Year’s 
Eve at $1.10. 

Fox (Fox-Michigan) (5,000; 30-40- 
55) — ‘Hudson’s’ Bay’ (20th) and 
‘Lone Wolf’ (Col), six days, and one 
of ‘Arizona’ (Col). Looking to an 
okay figure. Last week, ‘You'll 
Find Out’ (RKO) and ‘Truth or 
Consequences’ On stage, five days, 
and ‘Hudson’s Bay’ (20th) and ‘Lone 
Wolf’ (Col), two days, a big $27,000, 
counting in midnight show. 

Michigan (United Detroit) (4,000; 
30-40-55) — ‘Second Chorus’ (Par) 
plus Rosemary Lane and Ink Spots 
on stage, five days, and ‘Santa Fe 
Trail’ (WB) and ‘Henry Aldrich’ 
(Par), two days. 
big. Last week, ‘Love Thy Neigh- 
bor’ (Par) and ‘Kit Carson’ (UA), 
five days, and ‘Second Chorus’ (Par) 
and Rosemary Lane stage show, two 
days, choice $24,000, with a better 


than $5,000 boost on midnight show. | 


Paims - State (United Detroit) 
(3,000: 
bor’ (Par) and ‘Kit Carson’ (UA), 
five days, and ‘Second Chorus’ (Par) 
and ‘Comrade X’ (M-G), two days. 
Using entirely switch-over bills from 
other houses of chain, and expecta- 
tions aren't above fair. Last week, 
*‘Letier’ (WB) and ‘Cherokee’ (Par) 
former a mover-over from Michigan, 
and two days of ‘Love Thy Neighbor’ 


(Par) and ‘Kit Carson’ (UA), also 
from Michigan, and hypoed by bik- 
ing Michigan stage show for mid- 
night show, big $12.000 

United Artists (United Detroit) 
(2,000: 30-40-55) ‘Long Voyage 
(UA) and ‘Comrade X’ (M-G) (3d 
wk). Looks fair after pickings up 


$12,000 last 
mand’ (M-G) 
pany’ (M-QG) 


show. 


‘COMRADE’-SAINT’ IN 
FRONT, DENVER G09D 


week with ‘Flight Com- 
and ‘Keeping C 
specialed for midnight 


mm- 


Denver, Jan. 5. 
With New Year’s Eve a sellout. 
and New Year's Day 25%, above a 


usual Sunday’s biz, first-run theatres 
are in the pink. 

Orpheum, with ‘Comrade X’ and 
‘Saint in Palm Springs,’ looks likely 
to turn in the best gross this session. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Aladdin (Fox) (1,400; 25-40) — 
‘Bagdad’ (UA), after a week at ths 
Denver. Going along steadily. Last 
week, ‘ \red Wife’ (U) and ‘Ellery 
Queen’ (Col), after a week at the 
Denver, good $4,000. 

Broadway (Fox) (1,040: 25-35-40) 
—‘Nanette’ (RKO) and ‘Hullabaloo’ 
(M-G), after a week at the Orpheum. 
Fair prospects. Last week, ‘Go West’ 
(M-G) and ‘Gallant Sons’ (M-G), in 


| (UA), 


| and 


inflated 


This looks very | 


30-40-55) —‘Love Thy Neigh- | 


40)-——‘Love Thy Neighbor’ (Par) (2d 
wk). Fine showing being turned in, 
after plenty strong $14,000 last week. 
Stays for a third round. 

Denver (Fox) (2,525: 
‘Santa Fe Trail’ (WB). 
sults in store. Last 
strong $12,000. 


25-35-40) — 
Good re- 
week, ‘Bagdad’ 
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__ 
= -Why not? 
t's an imposition. 
| IP- Nothing of the sort. The boys 


all like you. 


lec —Which boys? 


JP—At the office. And don't ask 


me what office 


GC—You were going to say ‘Post, 
Office,’ weren't you? 

JP—No, I was going to say ‘Box 
office.’ 


GC—Now I know it’s a gagging act. 


| JP—Well— 


GC—How many gags are needed? 


Orpheum (RKO) (2,600; 25-35-40) | JP—For what? 
'GC—For a story. 


‘Comrade X’ (M-G) ‘Saint 
Palm Springs’ (RKO). 
Last week, ‘Nanette’ (RKO) 
‘Hullabaloo’ (M-G), poor $7,000. 

Paramount (Fox) (2,200; 25-40) — 
‘Bank Dick’ 
Docks’ (U) 
pect. Last week, ‘Vigilantes’ 
‘Get That Girl’ (U), nice $5,000. 

Rialto (Fox) (878: 25-40)— 
Wife’ (U). after a week at each the 
Denver and Aladdin, and ‘Phantom 
Chinatown’ (Mono). Will do nicely. 
Last week, ‘Seven Sinners’ (U) and 
‘Next Time Love’ (U), after a week 
at each the Denver and Aladdin, fair 
$1.800. 


| "41-'42 Trend 


Continued from page 6 
Marlene Dietrich. Jean Arthur, Jack 
Benny and several other top non- 
riding thesps in chaps and _ boots 


and 


and 

















spread during 1941. 
40 Musicals 
Of the close to 500 features to be 
|made during the next 12 months, at 
‘least 40 of them will be musicals, 
| with two or three, possibly more, of 


the songies coming from Warners, 
which a year ago emphatically 
turned thumbs down on further 


forays into the song-and-dance field. 
Burbank crowd, last of the holdouts 
against this current cycle of tuners, 
will use a remake of ‘Sally’ as its 
entering wedge. 

Exhibitor cries for comedies are 
being heeded throughout the village, 
with studio story editors 
under front-office pressure in a race 
to buy new mirth yarns and dust off 
others that have been laying on the 
| shelves. Even Harold Lloyd, 
l ye ar ago announced that he was 
| through with acting forever, and | 
i that, in the future, he would confine 
his efforts to producing, will shortly 





| start filming on ‘My Favorite Spy,’ a | 


conscription army comedy, in which 


| he will also star. 

Emphasis On Laughs 

| Another example of the times, as 
ithey pertain to comedy, is the 
scramble by all companies to develop 
young players in the laughter groove 


Because of the part Lou Ostrow, for- | 


{mer maker of Metro's ‘Hardy Family’ 
pictures, played in the advancement 
of Mickey Rooney as a b.o. favorite, 
he has been signed by 20th-Fox in 
the hope that he can repeat the 
process on Jane Withers. Warners 
believes it will accomplish big 
| things with equally youthful singing- 
dancing Joan Leslie. Paramount is 
building its hopes on Betty Brewer. 
Comedies, like the product featur- 
ing clattering hoofs and marching 
feet, will be made on all sizes of 
budgets in spite of the ofttimes costly 
| mistakes the producers have made in 
the past in trying to bag too much 
laughter with too little coin. Al- 
|though the boys were convinced a 
year ago that they couldn’t make a 
| passable comedy for less than $650.- 
000, they’re now talking about the 
prospects of bringing in much of the 
new crop below the $200,000 mark 


Harold Lloyd, who expended $800.- 
000 on ‘Professor Beware.” h last 
producer-star job. will cut his out- 
lay for ‘Spy’ to $400,000. Figures do 
not allow for any salary for Lloyd; 
he will depend entirely upon profits 


for his earnings 

Neither will the studios go over- 
board in their appropriations for 
army-navy pictures These, how- 
ever, can be made at a considerable 


saving below the cost of the ordinary | 
run of product because of Govern- | 


ment cooperation in permitting the | 
use of army and air camps, navy 
bases and vessels for exterior shots, 


thus eliminating the necessity of con- 
structing expensive outdoor seats. 
While Paramount, Universal and 
United Artists home office and studio 
execs heve held their preliminary 
huddles on the 1941-42 skeds, none 
of the companies will attempt to 
pencil in definite titles on any new 
season pictures before the end of 
January or the early part of Febru- 
ary. And even then only such stories 
as they are positive will be consid 


ered popular by the customers, when 
next August and September roll 
around, will be given the nod. 


| 


Nice going. | JP—A funny story? 


| GC—Must it be funny? 
JP—The gags should be funny. 
GC—What if they’re not? 


(U) and ‘San Francisco | 
. Another strong b.o. pros- 
(U) 


| 


Hired | 


‘| 


| during 1940 will be even more wide- | 


working | 


who a | 


JP—If they’re 
not gags. 
GC—What are they? 
JP—Eggs. 
GC—Who lays the eggs? 
JP—The comedians. 
7C—Name the comedians. 
= —I’m too smart. 
GC—Oh, a kind word for everybody, 


not funny, they're 


eh? 
JP—Not exactly, but— 
GC—You mean you don’t tell the 
truth? 
JP—We tell the truth about every- 
thing. 
GC—Including the boxoffice re- | 
| ceipts? 
JP—Sure. 
| GC—Excuse me for chuckling. 
JP—Why the chuckle? 
,GC—You printed my receipts all 


wrong. 
JP—You know why, don’t you? 


,GC—Sure. The boys at the office all 
| like me. 
| JP—That’s right. 


| GC—Ask me what office? 

| JP—What office? 

| GC—The Shubert office. 
JP—Now about the story. 
GC—What shall I write about? 
JP—People in show business. 
GC—Like Winchell? 
JP—Certainly not. 

style. 

GC—You think I’m stylish? 

| JP—You’re all right with me. 

GC—And the boys at the office really 

like me? 

| JP—Very fond of you. 

|GC—And you'll print the story for 

nothing? 

3 JP— Free of charge 

C—I still think it’s 

‘JP—Don't be silly. 

GC—AIl right, I'll do it. 

JP—Fine, I’ll tell the boys. 

|; GC—Tell them something else, will 





Use your own 


an imposition. 


you? 

JP—What? 

GC—Tell them I’m very fond of 
them, too. 


| JP—You bet I will. 
GC—I guess you had the right idea 
to begin with. 
JP—What idea? 
| GC—That you don’t need an idea for 
a story. 
JP—lI've always had that 


idea 


GC—Then you admit that it’s an 
idea? 
| JP—What? 


GC—That you don’t need an idea 
for a story. 

JP—Are you trying to rib me? 

GC—Certainly not. 

JP—Then what's the idea? 

GC—I haven’t any idea. I told you 


that to begin with. 

















a Dept. of Justice 
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vr not at all to affiliated circuits or 
partnerships which are owned only 
in part by the film companies. An- 
other question raised in the trade 
concerns the elasticity and extent of 
the portion of the theatre expansion 
provision of the decree, which is as 
follows 


‘Nothing herein shall prevent any 
{such defendant from acquiring thea- 
tres or interests therein to protect its 
Invesiment or its competitive posi- 
tion or for ordinary purposes of its 


| business.’ 
' ° 

All legal commitments on theatres, 
changes in interest, building or ac- 
quisition of film houses, any pooling 
| agreements made, changes from 
leases to ownership and theatres that 
are dropped must be reported to the 


D. of J. monthly. All details must 
, be given, including runs of theatres 
involved, reasons for expansion or 
'any changes in the theatre position. | 
plus clearance, etc. The film com- 
panies also must indicate whether 
| it’s as a protection of investment or | 
competitive position, with details 


given. D. of J. also res 
right to ask for further 
| if sufficient data is not provided. 
Reports must be made for 
| three 
| o} eration. 


erves 


the | 


the | 
information | 


years the consent decree is in | 


han | ‘Neighbor’ and ‘Comrade’ Top Cincy. 





Biggest Holiday Season Since ’29—‘Spitfire’-‘Streets 











Perennial Western 
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that ‘mushy stuff’ on the part of 
| their he-men. The girl can love the 
man but mustn't be too demonstra- 
tive. 

Censorship has imposed a few 
regulations on the westerns, but no- 
where in the degree that it has af- 
fected the other dramatic forms. It’s 
forbidden io show a horse raced 
until he perspires. In the old days, 
we painted them with shaving lather 
to get over the idea that the horse 
had been hard-ridden, Today the 
horse emerges from a 10-mile chase 
as cool as a ~6-year-old miss in a 
white dimity dress. 

In recent years the conventional 
menace has changed. In the early 
days, the indians were the _ foes. | 
Later there were the rustlers and 
other violent bad men. 
style is to put the blitzkrieg on the 
scheming business man—the crooked 
banker who has unlewful control of 
the water rights or who is about to 
foreclose on the heroine’s father 
But the villain’s henehmen alway 
furnish plenty of grief for the hero. 

But the dramatic setup is the same. 
| You get ‘em in a hazard and you 
get "em out. You've got to have in- 





i 


The singing-cowboy 
so different. It's 
good old formula. 
ing a grand purpose. 
the west, with its 
clear and clean philosophy of life 
and rollicking humor, through these 
westerns, is being revived and popu- 
larized, Such old favorites of “The 
Chisholm Trail,” ‘Home on _ the 
Range,’ ‘Git Along Little Dogie,’ and 
the rest shouldn’t be allowed to 
perish. They're part and parcel of 
the tradition of the west. 

The ‘Big’ westerns are along the 


a phase of the 
And they're serv- 
The music of 


familiar formula, with refinements. 
‘The Covered Wagon,’ ‘Big Trail,’ | 
‘Flaming Frontier,’ ‘Oregon Trail,’ 


‘The Trail of Steel,’ ‘Union Pacific,’ 
‘Jesse James,’ ‘Dodge City,’ ‘Cimar- 
ron,” 
pound of hoofs, the crack of the six- 
gun, the adventure, action and the 
look of the big outdoors. And that’s 
what makes the western a western. 
Drawing Room Mesquite Heroes 
Styles in heroes are changing a 
bit, though. Within the past year 
Universal has made a couple intro- 
ducing an innovation that would 


have caused the old-time western 
| picture producer to bellow a pro- 
test at its mere mention. Soft, 


spoken James Stewart, decidedly not 


the western type, was starred with 
Marlene Dietrich in ‘Destry Rides 
Again.’ Stewart, in the picture, wore 
no guns and didn’t use them until 
the going got so tough that it was 
the only way out. And suave, soft- 





spoken Franchot Tone is starring in 
another, ‘Trail of the Vigilantes.’ 
The trails of the western-movie- 
makers have 
the west, from California’s Red Rock 
Canyon and Vasquez Rocks, to Son- 
ora in the heart of the Mother Lode 
country; to Arizona’s Painted Desert 
and Blue Canyon; to Wyoming’s 
Jackson Hole country, and to Bryce 
Canyon in Utah motion pic- 
company has produced westerns 


Every 
ture 


and the prop-room arsenals are full 
of worn six-guns. 
Since the crack of the first .45 


g Hollywood's hills, 
ged much 
only 


blank echoed alon 
the Cinema City 
But the western has changed 
in minor particulars. It'll remain in 
its basic form for years to come and 
}unborn generations will thrill when 
they hear such dialog as this: 


has chan 


Paris’ Getting Fine B.O. 


> 





Cincinnati, Jan. 5 

Burg's biggest New Year's b.o sin: e 
‘29 greeted advanced openings for 
mainstem pics. Follow-up trade also 
has been surprisingly large, Biving 
the new year a promising start. 

‘Love Thy Neighbor’ in the Albee 
and ‘Comrade X’ in the Palace are 
head-and-head for top money. Grand 
also has a“cage sweetie in ‘Son 
Monte Cristo.” Combo Shubert, with 


‘Mexican Spitfire’ and the ‘Streets of 
Paris’ unit, is racking up a hefty 
figure for the second week of its 





Today the | 


- | ure, * 


heart-throbbing, | 


‘Arizona,’ all are alive with the | 


led practically all over | 


‘Bill, you and Slim go thataway. 
Me and Sam’ll take the short cut 
and head ’em off.’ 
| ‘Anderson I'll give you just one 
‘hour to get out of town. If I find 
| you hangin’ around here after sun- | 
| down—start reachin’!’ 
| ‘Keep your hands up. Don’t no- 


bedy move!’ 
‘All right, you've had your say 
Now I'll have mine. Git goin’!’ 


With the cloppety-clop of horses’ 
the bang of shootin’ irons, the 
baw! of cattle, the thud of fist against 
flesh, the twang of guitars, 
tant mountains, the sage 


| hoofs, 


and the 


rather 


vaudfilm season 

In second week of the pop run on 
|‘Gone with the Wind’ the Grand is 
| grinding steadily from 9 a.m. on, thus 
| getting in a fourth performance daily. 
Its take is highly pleasing. Keith's 
and Lyric are doing fine on second 
runs of ‘Santa Fe Trail’ and ‘Phila- 
delphia Story.’ 


Estimates for Last Week 
| Albee (3,300; 33-40-50)—‘Love Thy 


Neighbor’ (Par). Running eight and 
one-half days after opening New 
| Year's eve at advanced 47-60-cent 


|scale. Indications are for a big fig- 
Last week, ‘Nanette’ (RKO), 
six and one-half days, fair $9,000. 
Capitel (RKO) (2,000: 50-55-65)— 
‘Gone with Wind’ (M-G) (2d wk). 
| Added a fourth screening daily by 
|running continuously from 9 a. m. 


nocence persecuted, physical com- | rs pelle te od ‘Sinai Ist), 
bat, the hero to relief and rescue, the | Family (RKO) (1.060. 15-28) — 
chase and the action-filled end. ‘Wolf Date’ (Col) and ‘Glamour Sale’ 
Yodeling Mustangers | (Col), split with ‘Cherokee’ (Par) 
western tent and ‘Pride Bowery’ (Mono). Steady. 


| Last week, ‘Youth Served’ (20th) and 


| ‘Spies Air’ (Ind), divided with ‘Boss 
Bullion City’ (U) and ‘Devil Bat’ 
(Ina), $2,000. 

Grand (RKO) (1,430; 33-40-50)— 


| 
| 
| ‘Son Monte Cristo’ (UA). Nine days 
jand okay. Last week, ‘Chad Hanna’ 
(20th) (2d run), six days, limp $3,000. 

Keith’s (Libson) (1,500; 33-40-50 )— 
‘Santa Fe Trail’ (WB). Moveover 
from Palace for second run of eight 
| days. Swell going. Last week, ‘Kil- 
dare’s Crisis’ (M-G), six and one- 
| half days. sad $3,000. 

Lyric (RKO) (1,400; 50 )— 
‘Philadelphia Story’ (M-G). Trans- 
{ferred after 20-day run in the Pal- 
ace, which fetched a socko $32,000. 
In this house for nine days. Dandy 


33-40-5 


outlook. Last week, ‘Here Comes 
| Navy’ (WB) (reissue) (2d run), four 
days, poor $1,500. 

| Palace (RKO) (2,600; 33-40-50)— 
‘Comrade X’ (M-G). Started New 
|Year’s eve at 47-60-cent holiday 
scale. Heading for a socko take in 


Last week, 
six and one- 


eight and one-half days. 
‘Sante Fe Trail’ (WB), 
|half days, big $13,500. 

Shubert (RKO) (2,150; 44-60)— 
‘Spitfire’ (RKO) and ‘Streets Paris’ 
unit. Hefty. Last week, opener for 
yaudfilm, ‘Gallant Sons’ (M-G) and 
five-act bill topped by Tommy Riggs, 
| with sellouts for two eve shows at 
75-$1.25 scale, hotsy $15,000. 


| ‘ASCAP-Radio 


—ttIVP_~, continued from page 3}. 

















|form and terms -that such licenses 
should take. As for the sitting-back 
policy, ASCAP stratgeists have be- 
;}come convinced after listening to 
|} three days of programs on the net- 


works that the latter are in for a 
quiet but serious listener divorce- 
ment and that this breakdown of 


much soon- 
The 


listener habit will occur 
er than the broadcasters figure 


check on possible’ infringements 
would be maintained but they would 
be permitted to accumulate. 
ASCAP’s Own Hits 
ASCAP board meeting also ap- 
| proved the proposal that the Society 
go on the air with its own ‘Hit 
Parade.’ This is to be a weekly shov 
tagged ‘ASCAP On Parade, with 
Billy Rose doing the produ 
Oscar Hammerstein the writing and 
Deems Taylor the comment. The 
recorded programs will include 


writer and performer names and be 

cleared through those stations hold- 
ing ASCAP contracts. In it: 
|nouncement on the project ASCAP 
| stated that the series will ‘consist of 
the genuine ‘hit’ songs of the day— 
the real hits that the public actually 
is buying, singing and dancing to, 
than a group of network- 
controlled synthetic ‘hits.’ Irving 


ayYe< 
ali 


| Berlin will be the first guest on the 


series.’ 
First infringement suit brought 


| by ASCAP as a result of the pre 


, Fred 
the dis- | 


|; chaparral and the hero riding into | 


the sunset—that’s the western. 
And I’m still boy enough to love it. 


green for 


ent controversy involved the Texaco- 
Allen program on_ CBS. 
ASCAP claimed that one of the 
tunes broadcast last Wednesday (1) 
included some bars from ‘Winter- 
President,’ which the late 


George Gershwin composed. 


_— 
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Frisco a Near-Sellout; ‘Neighbor’ 


Swell, Powell PA. Helping ‘Saint 


— --—_——__- —- 


San Francisco, Jan. 5. 

With New Year’s Eve and Jan, 1 
holiday performances hovering 
around sell-out marks, Frisco exhibs 
pegan 1941 in a happy frame of 
mind. Golden Gate got off to a fine 
start with Dick Powell p.a. proving 
a potent magnet. United Artists 
going great guns with ‘Thief of Bag- 
dad’ for best Christmas-New Year’s 
week since Charles Schalifer took 
over exploitation four years ago, and 
that on a campaign laid out while 
praiser was suffering from a_ con- 
cussion sustained in an accident just 
before Xmas. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Fox (F-WC) (5,000; 35-40-50)— 
‘Santa Fe Trail’ (WB) and ‘Come On 
Marines’ (Rep) (re-issue). Staying 
10 days to get back to a Friday open- 
ing. 

Golden Gate (RKO) (2,850; 39-44- 
55)—'Saint Palm Springs’ (RKO) 
and Dick Powell on stage. Latter 
a big magnet here, and the gross is 
further aided by a New Year's Eve 
midnight opening. Last week, 
‘Nanette’ (RKO) plus Nancy Wel- 
ford personal, fine $16,000. 

Orpheum (F&M) (2,440; 35-40-50) 
—‘Arizona’ (Col) and ‘Nobody’s 
Sweetheart’ (U) (3d wk). With two 
good weeks behind it, glorified west- 


ern is tapering off. Last (New 
Year's) week, fine $10,500. 
Paramount (F-WC) (2,740; 35-40- 


50)—‘Love Thy Neithbor’ (Par) and 
‘Murder New York’ (20th). Splen- 
did first week ending last night (6), 
with second week starting today, and 
a third virtually assured. 

St. Francis (F-WC) (1,475: 35-40- 
50)-—‘Flight Command’ (M-G) and 
‘Gallant Sons’ (M-G). Moveover is 
winding up its first week here. Will 
stay a few more days until first-run 
skeds get back to normal after holi- 
days. 

United Artists (Cohen) (1,200; 30- 
40-50)—‘Bagdad’ (UA) (2d wk). 
Korda opus bowling along toward a 
spectacular gross after the biggest 
Christmas week in years, which hit 
$13,000, phenomenal. 


Warfield (F-WC) (2,680; 35-40-50) 


~— ‘Hudson's Bay’ (20th) and ‘Michael | 


Shayne’ (20th). Staying until 
Wednesday (8) to bring house back 
to its Thursday opening. 


LINCOLN CRIPPLED BY 





ROSE BOWL; B.0. OFF 


Lincoln, Neb., Jan. 5. 
As compared to other New Year’s 
weeks, this one is a bit slimmer as 
a result of the Nebraska appearance 
in the Rose Bowl (1). This was a 
crippler, in that a great many of the 
holiday spenders were in Pasadena, 
and those at home hugged the radio, 
‘Love Thy Neighbor’ and ‘Go 


West’ are carving out the best hunks | 


of money available, with 
Nanette’ doing pretty well. 
Estimates for Last Week 
Colonial (Monroe-Noble-Federer) 
(750; 10-15)—‘Up in Air’ (Mono) and 


‘No, No, 


‘Rancho Grande’ (Rep), split with 
“Back to Oklahoma’ (Mono) and 
‘Down South’ (RKO). Looks all 
right. Last week, ‘Girl God’s Coun- 
try’ (Rep) and ‘Oklahoma Rene- 
gades’ (Rep), split with ‘Wagon 


Train’ (RKO) and ‘Wild Brian Kent 
(20th), so-so, $800. 
Lincoln (J. H. Cooper-Par) (1,503: 


10-25-40) — ‘Love Thy Neighbor’ 
(Par). Doing well. Last week, 
Comrade X’ (M-G), lasted total of 


10 days and got $4,100, not bad. 
Nebraska (J. H. Cooper - Par) 
(1,236; 10-20-25) —‘Hullaballoo’ (M-G) 
and ‘Fugitive’ (U). Outlook light. 
Last week, ‘Bit of Heaven’ (U) and 
‘Murder New York’ (20th), okay 
$1,900. ; 
Stuart (J. H. Cooper-Par) (1,884: 
10-25-40) —‘Go West’ (M-G). Shaping 
up pretty well. Last week, ‘Bagdad’ 


(UA), very, very weak, around 
2.700. . 

‘ Variety (Noble-Federer) (1,100: 
10-20-25) ‘Old Swimming Hole’ 
(Mono) and ‘Escape Glory’ (Col), 

Poor, Last week, ‘Friendly Neigh- | 
bors’ (Rep) and ‘Blondie Cupid’ 


(Col), not bad, $1.700. 

Varsity (Noble-Federer) (1,100: 10- 
25-40)—‘Nanette’ (RKO). Started 
well with midnight show, and _ is 
£0ing all right. Last week, ‘Santa 
Fe Trail’ (WB), very good $3,600. 


Cowdin’s Dad Critical 


_J. Cheever Cowdin, chairman of 
Universal's board, returned hurriedly 
from the Coast New Year’s eve be- 
Cause of the serious illness of his 
father, who is in his 80s. Cowdin 
had been in Hollywood for huddles 
on new product, 

_ Board chairman plans to remain 
In N. Y. for some time because his 
father’s condition continued ex- 
‘remely critical over the weekend. 
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Key City Grosses 





Estimated Total Gross 
Last Week .......... $1,872,700 
(Based on 22 cities, 151 thea- 
tres, chiefly first runs, inctuding 
2 


Total Gross Same Week 


ROME WOOP occ sc cccccs $1,581,000 
(Based on 23 cities, 159 theatres) 








KITTY HUB 
LEADERS 


Boston, Jan. 5. 

Busy b.o.’s this week, with ‘Kitty 
Foyle,’ ‘Sante Fe Trail’ and ‘Com- 
rade X’ as the big three. Football 
pix of the Boston College-Tennessée 
game landed in town Friday (3) and 
|all major houses are ballying this 
added film fare with good results. 

Midnight shows’ generally did 
okay where prices were not too 
high, but George Raft and a good 
surrounding vaude show failed to 
fill the RKO Boston at $1.65 top. 

Estimates for Last Week 

Boston (RKO) (3,200; 33-44-55-65) 
—‘Frisco Docks’ (U) with George 
White’s Scandals on stage. Opened 
Thursday (2). Last week (eight 
days, including midnight show at 
| $1.65), ‘Where Get Girl?’ (U), with 
| George Raft and vaude on stage, hit 
| $23,000, but under expectations. 





| Fenway (M&P) (1,332; 28-39-44- 
55)—‘Love Thy Neighbor’ (Par) and 
‘Red Hair’ (WB). Both continued 


irun from Met. Got off to good start 
|Thursday (2). Last week, ‘Tin Pan 
| Alley’ (20th) and ‘Murder New York’ 
(20th) (both continued from two 
| weeks at Met), and midnight show, 
| ‘Second Chorus’ (Par) and ‘Shayne 
Detective’ (20th), at $1.10, tallied 
big $7,500. 


Keith Memorial (RKO) (2,907; 28- 


| 39-44-55) — Kitty Foyle’ (RKO) and 
| ‘Saint Palm Springs’ (RKO). In for | 
nine days and maybe more. Last 
week, ‘Nanette’ (RKO) and ‘Ro- 
i'mance Rio Grande’ (20th), $19,000, 
| big 


| Metropolitan (M&P) (4,367; 28-39- 
| 44-55) —‘Sante Fe Trail’ (WB) and 


|‘Earl Carroll's’) (Par). Aiming at | 
big coin. Last week, ‘Love Thy 
Neighbor’ (Par) and ‘Red Hair’ 
(WB), with ‘Second Chorus’ (Par) 
land ‘Shayne Detecfive’ (20th), for 


|midnight show only at $1.10, socko 
$26,500. 

Orpheum (Loew) 
55)—‘Comrade X’ 
|lant Sons’ (M-G). 


(2,900; 28-39-44- 
(M-G) and ‘Gal- 
Off to good start, 


and going fine. Last week, ‘Bagdad’ | 
(UA) and ‘Blondie Cupid’ (Col), 
tallied $19,000. 

Paramount (M&P) (1.797; 28-39- 
44-55)—‘Love Thy Neighbor’ (Par) 
and ‘Red Hair’ (WB). Both con- 
tinued run from Met, and should 
do well from present indications 
Last week, ‘Tin Pan Alley’ (20th) 
and ‘Murder New York’ (20th), and 
‘Second Chorus’ (Par) and ‘Shayne 


Detective’ (20th) for midnight show 
only ($1.10), garnered hefty $11,500. 

Scollay (M&P) (2,538; 28-39-44-50) 
}—Tin Pan Alley’ (20th) (continued 
!run from Par and Fenway) and ‘Kit 


Carson’ (UA). Opened at okay gait 
|Last week, ‘North West Mounted’ 
(Par) and ‘Youth Served’ (20th) 
(both 2d run), $5,000 

| State (Loew) (3,600; 28-39-44-55) 
|!_‘Comrade X’ (M-G) and ‘Gallant 
Sons’ (M-G) Look very nice. Last 
week, ‘Bagdad’ (UA) and ‘Blondie 
Cupid’ (Col), $17,000, big. 


Prov. Great With 
Kitty,’ ‘Santa Fe, 


Providence, Jan. 5. 

(Best Exploitation: RKO Albee) 
With nice product, which opened 
to heavy all-around New Year's eve 
biz, most stands elected to hold over 
current shows for nine-day periods 
so as to bring back schedules to 





regular Thursday openings. Excep- 
tions to the rule are RKO Albee, 
which is pulling so nicely with 


‘Kitty Foyle’ that a two-week stand 
is contemplated, and Fays, which 
opened new show Friday (3). ; 

| An oldie stunt was pulled by RKO 
Albee for ‘Kitty Foyle’ which dates 
back to the days when public scribes 
did their business on the sidewalk, 
and a public stenographer was 


‘SANTA FE’ AND 


‘X’ and ‘Neighbor’ 


planted in the lobby to take what- 
}ever dictation the customers might 
| have to offer. Notice was also given 
| more than 6,500 stenographers in 
Providence and nearby Pawtucket of 
the picture’s play date and theme 
Kitty Foyle was also paged in the 
town’s hotel for three days prior to 
opening. Customary window, book 
and co-op ads rounded out the cam- 
Paign. 

Estimates for Last Week 
| Albee (RKO) (2,200; 28-39-50) 

‘Kitty Foyle’ (RKO) and ‘Saint Palm 
| Springs’ (RKO) (2d wk). Steady 
draw in opening week hit smashing 
$13,500. 

Carlton (Fay-Loew) (1,400: 28-39- 
50)—‘Bagdad’ (UA) and ‘Nobody’s 
Children’ (Col) (2d run). Rurning 
until Thursday (10) with swell 
ure in sight. 
at both Loew’s and Majestic, from 
which the Carlton draws, makes it a 


toss-up as to which will move in 
Thursday. 
Fay’s (Indie) (2,000; 15-25-39) — 


‘Banjo on My Knee’ (re-issue) and 


‘Border Legion’ (Rep). Holding 
|nice pace. Last week, ‘Fargo Kid’ 
|(RKO) (re-issue) and vaude, nifty 
| $4,300. 


| Majestic (Fay) (2,200; 28-39-50)— 
‘Santa Fe Trail’ (WB) and ‘Where 

Get Girl’ (U). Maintaining a very 
|fast pace. Opening Thursday (10) 
| with ‘Four Mothers’ (WB) 
| ‘Black Parrot’ (WB). 

State (Loew) (3,200; 28-39-50) -— 
| ‘Comrade X’ (M-G) and ‘Lone Wolf 
| Date’ (Col). Rounding out swell 
| $16,000 for seven days and carrying 
| for total of nine. Opening Thursday 
with ‘Go West’ (M-G) and ‘Land of 
Liberty’ (M-G). 

Strand (Indie) (2,000; 28-40-50)— 
‘Love Thy Neighbor’ (Par) and 
‘Aunt Maggie’ (Rep). Pair’s popu- 
larity pacing this one to hefty fig- 
ure. If changeover comes on Thurs- 
day, ‘Victory’ (Par) and ‘Dancing 
Dime’ (Par) are slated to step in. 


X Neck-&-Neck 
With Benny-Allen 
In L'ville Race 








Louisville, Jan. 5. 
Post-Christmas and New Year’s 
|biz in downtown houses registered 
with a profitable bang, and with 
weather and_ product 
|every house in town had about all 
the patronage it could take care of. 
New Year’s Eve biz was terrific, with 
long lines before each wicket in the 
downtown sector. New Year’s Day 
and the days following paced for 
way better than average returns. 
State, Rialto and Strand 
opened Tuesday (31) to grab the 
New Year's biz, while h.o.’s at the 
Brown Mary Anderson 
in the general surge. 
Estimates for Last Week 


Loew’s 


and shared 


Brown (Loew’s-Fourth Avenue) 
(1,400; 15-30-40) — ‘Tin Pan Alley’ 
(20th) and ‘Murder New York 
(20th). Held over for full week 
ending (9), and sharing heavily in 
the bumper New Year's biz. Last 
week, same bill rounded up excel- 
lent $4,000 on seven days. Will wind 


up with 17-day run, plenty good fo! 
a moveover. 

Kentucky (Switow) (1,200; 15- 
—'Knute Rockne’ (WB) and ‘Sprir 
Parade’ (U). Stacking ’em in in 
great shape over the holidays, and 
with improved facilities, alteration 


25) 
ing 


etc., biz has been steadily on the 
upbeat. Last week, ‘Argentine Way’ 
(20th) and ‘Westerner’ (UA) gar- 
nered okay $1,500. 

Loew’s State (Loew’s) (3,100; 15- 
30-40)—‘Comrade X’ (‘(M-G) and 
‘Sky Murds r (Col). Rak CIT: I a 
plendid harvest Good for 10 
run through Jan. 9 Last week 
‘Arizona’ (Co]) and ‘Nobody ( 
dren’ (Col), rather a disappoi ‘ 
at $6.000 

Mary Anderson (Libson) 1,000 
15-30-40) ‘Santa Fe Trail’ (WB) 
(2d wk). Still a real bell-ringe: 
after last week’s terrific $8,000 

Rialto (‘Fourth Avenue) = (3,400 
15-30-40) ‘Love Thy Neighbor 
(Par) and ‘San Francisco Docks’ 
(U) Benny-Allen combo had ‘em 
lined up to get in over New Year’ 
and running a close race with 
Loew's State for top coin. Really 
looks like a toss-up which house will 


garner the top biz on 10 days, with 
indications that pay-off will be about 
equal. Last week, ‘Chad Hanna’ 
(20th) and ‘Jennie’ (20th) managed 
pretty good $7,500. 

Strand (Fourth 
15-30-40) —‘Seven 
‘Give Us Wings’ 
ing profitable 
stanza, and shared in 
Year’s windfall of coin. Stays 10 
days. Last week, ‘Nanette’ (RKO) 
and ‘Remedy Riches’ (RKO), alirigh* 
$3,400. 


Avenue) (1,400 
Sinners’ (U) and 
(U). Pair is draw- 
trade on current 
general New 


Sw 
Hig- | 


Popularity of product | 


and | 


favorable, | 


Bangup Start Augurs Strong Takes 
In L.A. De Luxers for First Two 
Months; ‘Santa Fe’ Healthy B.0. 





Broadway Grosses 





estimated Total Gross 
BME WOOK ccc ccances $516,300 
(Based on 13 thegtres) 
Total Gross Same Week 
Last Year..:.: aa $479,400 
(Based on 12 theatres) 


PITT B.O. FINE: 
HEDY-GABLE 
IN LEAD 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 5. 
Barring an unusually sharp drop, 
| New Year’s Week biz should be tip- 
top all over town. Practically every 
downtown house, with exception of 
| Senator, which held over ‘Arizona,’ 
| opened new pix on New Year's Eve 
| at midnight and land-office biz was 











| 


;to turn ’em away, general mana-| (2d wk). 
gerial consensus being that it was| With New Year's 


| the biggest Eve in the last decade. 
| 
| 


‘Comrade X’ drew flock of great 30-44-55-75)—'Chad Hanna’ 


| notices at Penn and should have no 
|trouble leading the town, 
| ‘Flight Command’ 


7’ 
vv 


Los Angeles, Jan. 5. 

New Year has started out with a 
bang so far as West Coast filmeries 
are concerned, and exhibitors are 
banking on upped grosses all around 
fer the next month or two, at least. 
Biz got under way with a heavy rush 
on New Year’s eve, and with the 
holiday spirit continuing for an in- 
definite period indications are the 
first runs, will in most instances top 
takes for the first couple of weeks of 
last year. 

Despite ‘Gone with the Wind’ 
&rosses a year ago, Fox West Coast 
in California, on first four days of 
initial week of its new business year, 


is running neck and neck with 1940, 
while Warners are reported consider- 


|ably ahead. 


| 


Several holdovers are announced 
for current. week -which gets under 
way today or tomorfow, chief among 
them Warner’s ‘Santa Fe. Trail’ 


| which broke house records for open- 


| 


| 


with | Opens Wednesday 
at Stanley not/| ‘Philadelphia Story,’ on three-theatre 


ing two days at the Downtown and 

ollywood. ‘Arizona’ wound up at 
the RKO and Pantages New Year’s 
eve, amassing a terrific $25,400 on 
the second stanza and might reason- 
ably have been held for a third seven 
days. 

Estimates for Last Week 
Carthay Circle (F-WC) (1,516: 30- 


_the rule everywhere. Theatres had | 44-55-75 )—'Philadelphia Story’ (M-G) 


First seven days, starting 
eve, bringing 
healthy take. 


Chinese (Grauman-F-WC) (2.034: 
(20th) 
and ‘Romance Rio Grande’ (20th). 


(8). Last week, 


| very far behind. ‘Hudson’s Bay’ will| run, piled up terrific gross. of which 
get by at Fulton on strength of | $7,000 was garnered New Year's eve 


both doing all right with h.o.’s, for- 
mer getting ‘Santa Fe Trail’ from 
Stanley and latter, ‘Love Thy Neigh- 
bor’ from Penn. ‘Arizona,’ however, 
slipping sharply in second session at 
| Senator. 


| Muni’s name, and Warner and Ritz|and New Year’s Day. 


Estimates for This Week 
Fulton (Shea) (1,700; 25-40)— 
‘Hudson’s Bay’ (20th). 
jalright. Last week, 
| (U), around $4,700, which 


not a holiday week. 
Penn (Loew’s-UA) 
50)—‘Comrade X’ (M-G). 


| 


Downtown (WB) (1,800; 30-44-55) 
—Santa Fe Trail’ (WB) (2d wk). 
Hearled for another juicy take after 
first week piled up terrific $14,500. 
May be held for third stanza. 

Four Star (UA-F-WC) (900: 30-44- 


'55)—‘Flight Destiny’ (WB) (3d wk). 


Should do} 
‘Bank Dick’ | 
might | 
have ordinarily meant a h.o. were it 


(3,300; 25-35- | 
Hailed by 


the crix as a grand comedy and with | 


Gable and Lamarr to look after the 
count 
House will get back to 
with 
Last week, 
okay 
$14,000, although not standout Xmas 


marquee, its 10 should 
for plenty. 
regular Friday opening 
‘Thief of Bagdad’ (UA). 
‘Love Thy Neighbor’ 


days 
(10) 


(Par), 


biz. 

Ritz (WB) (800; 25-35-50)—‘Love 
Neighbor’ (Par). Moved here from 
Penn and a good entry for this 
small-seater. Last week, ‘North West 
Mounted’ (Par), in fifth week down- 
town, sock $4,400. 

Senator (Harris) (1,750: 25-35-50) 

‘Arizona’ (Col) (2d wk.). New 


year’s Eve and holiday biz gave this 
one a lift, but unlikely to hold fast 
First week was around $7,400. 
Stanley (WB) (3,600; 25-35-50) 
‘Flight Command’ (M-G). Another 
newcomer that got a nod from 
crix and ought to wind up a 10-day 


run with a fine take. Last week, 
five days of h.o. of ‘Santa Fe Trail’ 
(WB), $9,000, good, giving Errol 


Flynn starrer $27,000 on 12-day run. 


Warner (WB) (2,000; 25-35-50)— 
‘Santa Fe Trail’ (WB) Continuing 


downtown run here and going along 
smoothly. Last week, ‘Xmas July’ 
(Par) and reissue of ‘Here Comes 
Navy’ (WB), fine $5,800. 


‘Mounties’ Sighting 
Big Gross in Balto; 


‘Kitty’-Vaude Forte 


Baltimore, Jan. 5 

With practically all houses sending 
off their current lineup to holiday 
openings New Year’s eve and cram- 
ming in extra midnight shows, cur- 
rent grosses reflect a healthy upswing 
from rather sluggish doings hereto- 
fore. ‘North West Mounted,’ at the 
ample seated Stanley, and ‘Kitty 
Foyle,’ plus Benny Davis stage lay- 
out, at the combo Hipp, are topping 
the parade with ro_y figures reported 
for both. 
Woman,’ 


(3) 


opened at Keith’s on Friday 
Biz generally steady all around. 
Estimates for Last Week 

Century (Loew-UA) (3,000: 
44)—-‘Comrade X’ (M-G). 


(31) and fairly steady since. Last 
week ‘Bagdad’ (UA) drew mild 
gross, but led the town, with $11,900 

Hippodrome (Rappaport) (2.205: 


) 15-28-39-44-55-66) — ‘Kitty Foyle’ 


the 


Lone new entry, ‘Invisible 


15-28- 
Off to ex- 
tra strong New Year's eve opening 


i big 


Failed to show any unusual interest 
on second stanza. 

Hawaii (G&S) (1.100; 30-44-55-75) 
—‘First Romance’ (Mono) and ‘Out- 
siders’ (Mono) (2d wk). Holdover 
insured by initial week’s big $1,700, 
with New Year’s revelry biz partly 
resnonsible. 

Hollywood (WB) (2.756: 30-44-55) 
—‘Santa Fe Trail’ (WB) (2d wk). If 
biz holds up on second stanza as well 
as on first, opus stays for a third 
week. Initial seven days, opening 
day before New Year’s, brought very 
$14,000, of which over $7,300 
came on first two davs. 

Pantages (Pan) (2,812: 30-44-55)— 


‘Nanette’ (RKO) and ‘Saint Palm 
Springs’ (RKO) (2d wk). First 
seven days brought a satisfactory 


$8.500 and holdover. 

Paramount (Par) (3,595; 30-44-55- 
75)—‘Love Thy Neighbor’ (Par) and 
stage show. After hitting terrific 
$33,500 on initial week (including 
New Year’s eve), with house rec- 
ords smashed Tuesday night and all 
day Wednesday, Benny-Allen com- 
edy is cinched for three weeks at 
this downtown acer. 

RKO (RKO) (2,872: 
‘Nanette’ (RKO) and ‘Saint Palm 
Springs’ (RKO) (2d wk). Garner- 
ing neat $9,000 on the initial stanza, 
house was justified in an early de- 
cision to hold over. 

State (Loew-F-WC) (2.404: 30-44- 
55-75 )—‘Chad Hanna’ (20th) and ‘Rio 
Grande’ (20th). Last week, ‘Phila- 
delnohia Story’ (M-G), day-dating 
with the Chinese and Carthay Circle, 
grabbed beautiful $29,000 

United Artists (UA-F-WC) 
30-44-55) ‘Philadelphia Story’ 
(M-G) Mover from State. 
Last week. ‘Bagdad’ (UA) and ‘Mur- 
der New York’ (20th). okay $4.800 

Wilshire (F-WC) (2,296: 30-44-55) 

Bagdad’ (UA) and ‘Murder New 
York’ (20th) (2d wk). First week 
brought satisfactory $6,000. 


30-44-55 )— 


(2.100; 


over 


(RKO) plus 
Very solid and 


3enny Davis revue. 
figured to continue 
through to Friday (10). Last week 
‘Nanette’ (RKO) and vaude, rather 
disappointing at $10,200. 

Keith’s (Schanberger) (2.406: 15- 
28-33-39-44 )—Invisible Woman’ (U). 
Opened Friday (3) after 10 days of 
‘Second Chorus’ (Par) to okay $11,- 
200. All-night grind, New Year's eve, 
helped take. 

New (Mechanic) (1.581: 15-28-35- 
44) —‘Hudson’s Bay’ (20th). Opened 
midnight, Tuesday (31) and mildly 
consistent in this house of pro- 
nounced femme following. Previous 
10 days of ‘Chad Hanna’ (20th) just 
right at $8,100 for the run. 

Starley (WB) (3,280; 15-28-39-44- 
55)—‘North West Mounted’ (Par). 
Opened Tuesday (31) and figured for 
extended run. Preceding 10 days of 
‘Four Mothers’ (WB), only fair at 
$10,400, 
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Let 
M-G-M 
be 

your 
umbrella 
during 
1941 

and 
there'll 
always 
be 
sunshine 
at 

your 
box-office! 
All 

the 

folks 

of 
Loew’s, Inc. 
Me2tro- 
Goldwyn- 
Mayer 
Pictures 
and 
Radio 
Station 
WHN 
take 
this 
means 
of 
saying 
to 
friends 
the 
world 
over: 

“Friendly 
wishes 
for 
health 
success 
and 
good 
cheer 
all 
year 
from 
the 
Friendly 
Company.” 
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Cummins Gives ‘Ecstasy’ the Switch 


(And How!); Now It's Up to Lawyers 


| Miniature Reviews 


‘The Saint in Palm Springs’ 
(RKO). Tedious and synthetic 
story crammed with obvious sit- 
uations. Poor dualer 

‘Doomed Caravan’ (Par). Hop- 





° along Cassidy rides for exciting 

By HERB GOLDEN | him to the inn where he has ar- adventure. Good western pro- 

: : : ranged a tryst with Hedy. The older grammer for the family and 

Getting his lovers married got man sees the two together and kills action trade. 

Sam Cummins’ new whitewashed himself Hedy doesn’t reveal she ‘Old Swimming Hole’ (Mono). 

version of ‘Ecstasy’ past the New et ae a She = berg Re, ~ Pale try for juve attention with 
~ hina snot, are awalting e« é a fe ° . hoo rarn 

York censors recently (after 13 paris Nay falls asleep and Hedy an old fashioned boyh od yarn. 

tries . — =— i > cl eke <8 he, ae ‘Wacon Train’ (RKO). Tim 

ries), but it was still no go in Penn- walks away. Oncoming express Is Holt in promising first of a west- 
sylvania last week. Pennsy board shown and whether Hedy steps in olt in prt mising first ¢ ‘ 

7 : bells P k front of it. on it or just wanders ern series. ; 
agreed that wedding bells may make jy i. 4 matter of the audience's per- ‘Neutral Port’ (GFD). Breezy 


it legal, but still maintained the 
much-publicized foreign-made film 
couldn’t play in Keystone state thea- 
tres. 

New York board of regents and 
courts, to which Cummins took his 
appeals, declared anv number of 
times, just as has been 
Pennsy now, that, no matter what 
was done, Cummins couldn't get the 
film okayed. Cummins 
could. The censors said he couldn't. 
Then he did it. 

He accomplisheu it in New York by 
getting the film’s lovers married be- 
fore the big scene. That sounds a 
wee bit difficult when the star will 
have nothing to do with the picture. 
And—even if she would—the sleek 
and streamlined Hollywood Hedy 
Lamarr looks mighty unlike a 
rounded - European peasant - type 
beauty then named Hedy Kiesler. | 
Goodness knows, too, where the 
other half of that 1933 love duo, | 
Pierre Nay, is at the moment. | 


That didn’t daunt Cummins, de- 
spite some legal doubts at the mo- 
ment about his ownership of Ameri- 
can rights to the film. He ingen- 
iously introduced into the film a 
diary and—shortly before the much- | 
ballied ‘ecstatic’ moment—written in 
the book are the words: ‘Bill and I 
were secretly married today.’ Also, 
just to make sure the official snip- 
pers get the idea, the moment before 
le moment esctatique, a voice, sup- 
posed to be Hedy’s, declares in very 
measured and clear English: ‘I am so 
lonely. I—must—tell—father—WE— 
ARE—MARRIED.’ 

Now, marriage may make it legal, 
but it also makes it dull. For, while 
still not a subject for the kiddies, 
Cummins’ ‘Ecstasy’ (nee ‘Extase’) is 
a slow-moving, limpid film whose 
major entertainment value will lie 
in a public’s idea that it is finally 
seeing the notorious and naughty 
picture which the censors endowed 
with so much cuffo ballyhoo. 

‘The’ One Minute 

Cummins maintains that he re- 
moved only one minute of film. That 
may be so, but, if true, it was the 
minute. The well-advertised nude 
swimming scene and the follow- 
ing nekkid dash through the woods 
are still there. But they’re not like 
the stills. They’re such long-shots or 
so screened by underbrush that even 
the most imaginative adolescent will 
have to stretch some to get a flicker. | 
And even if there were a closeup, it 
would be almost impossible to see 
anything vital. The print’s that bad. 

Severely clipped, too, is the ‘ecstasy’ 
scene—despite the marriage a la 
diary. But that was even scissored 
in Paris in 1934. Nay can still be 
seen doing some preliminary pawing, 
a few trick shots of Hedy’s face re- 
main and the fingers of her out- 
stretched arm may yet be causht 
twirling in the fringe of the rug, so 
it’s not hard to get the idea. 

Cummins has also taken other lib- 


said in 


said he 


' 


@rties to get the picture past the 
state’s ganderers. So much so, in 
fact, that he now bills himself as 


the ‘author’ of the screennlavy. 

No writer was ever credited, even 
in the original Czechoslovakian ver- 
sion, and Cummins has made _ so 
many changes the guy probably 
would prefer not to be linked with 
the film anyway. 

In the editions of ‘Ecstasy’ which 
have been exhibited in a number of 
U. S. cities during the past few years, 
some switching of footage had al- 
ready been done to give Hedy time 
to divorce her ineffectual husband. 
Rogoz, before running to the cabin 
of Nay to have her moment. Cum- 
mins has completed the job by 
switching reels all over the place 
*Variety’s Review From Paris in °33 

Story, briefly. as reviewed by 
Variety at the Pigalle theatre. Paris 
©n March 28, 1933, was: Hedy’s 
father, played by Andre Nox, urges 
her into marrying Rogoz, a man) 
much older and of different tempera- 
ment from herself. He disappoints 
her on her wedding night and she 
returns home. One day, while swim- 
ming, her horse runs off with her 

clothes. Nay, a young engineer 
working nearby, catches the animal | 
and returns the clothes to the nude 
and embarrassed Hedy. He awak- 
ens the pent-up forces of Hedy’s ar- 
dent nature and that night she goes 
to his cabin. Rogoz, meantime, goes 
to Hedy’s father’s house to reclaim 
his wife. but fails. In driving away, 
he is asked for a lift by Nay. The | 
two, of course, don’t know each other | 
and Nay reveals to the older man a 
necklace which latter recognizes as 
his wife’s. Rogoz suffers a physical 
or an emotional attack and Nay takes 


,multi-complicated plots devised by | 


‘featuring Shandor, the violinist. Two 


_a few murders in ected for n 


sea-war varn okay on both sides 
of the Atlantic 

‘Break the News’ (Trio). Fair 
English-mace comedy with 
Chevalier end Jack Puchanan. 


sonal choice. | 

Cummins’ picture has the bathing 
scene and meeting with Nay first. 
Then the morriage and, after some | 
months (made clear by more of the | 
diary), the departure for papa’s. | 
More time goes by for the divorce, 
after which the secret marriage to 
Nay is recorded, then the scene at 
the inn and finally the shots waiting 








ee - 


DOOMED CARAVAN 


Hollvwocd, Jan. 3. 


for the train. Paramount release of Harry) Sherman 
. ae bi nroduetior issociate producer, Joseph W., 
Gustav de Machaty, the director, Mernae Stars William Boyd; features Rus- 
is said to have filled the picture with | co)) Hayden, Andy Clyde, Minna Gombell 
the sexual symbolism of Freud. It | Directed by Leslie Selander.  Screennlay by 
. e hr y Colle mal tentor *hene. 

may be so, but it takes a lot of look-  J° peter ; " ' go ; Dy 
. sed on chara ers create< \ ] ence 
ing for and no doubt will pass right | ye.ya ; Russell Harlan: editet 
over the heads of even a smarter-j| Carroll Lew Proviewed in Pratection 
than-average audience. Room, Jan. 2. ‘41. Running time 60 MENS. 
api : Hopalong Cassidy...... _.. Wiltam Bord 
Photography is excellent, although | pucky Jenkins......sseeee: Thus Havden 
too frequently self-conscious. And | Ca Nis DAOK ss cccaukeenss Andy Clyde 
~ ae : “paennlgg kiee een tombe 

the story, despite it’s leisurely Euro- ZAR TERTOIS:. 2 reestonssrs Min \ Gomb M 
9 ’ . ’ : | Step ner PSTCOTE. cc cceces orris Pur 

pean pace and Cummins’ hatchet job. | ee wectoott. Soorcia Mawkine 
|retains a certain charm. It’s such a jeq Martin ......++.- ne. Sivauew entatts 
simnle tale so directly told, it be- | Jim Ferber......... paved Pot J. O'Brien 


comes something of a relief from the Pete Crevd..es-seeeeeees ss Tuntacl Lennett 
0 € Once wwe ewe weeee Jose Luis WlOSS 


Hollywood to speed up pictures. 


Including 2 Theme Songs 'along Cassidy series, crammed with 
Cummins has dubbed in br ad ae | action, riding and gun-toting and the 
a og dl ang Ba cane He usual eyeful scenic backgrounds that 
has also added a complete new score | are generally displayed with the 
Cassidv pictures. It’s above var for 
introduced |the series, and good western provram 
fare for the family, action and juve 
trade. 
Story revolves around a wavon 
train plying between Crescent City 
and Eldorado in the early California 


tunes have also been 
‘Down the Gypsy Trail’ by Denes 
Agay Emery Heim and Walter 
Hirsch, and ‘Lost in Eestasy’ by 
Henry Gershwin and George Col- 
ligan. They are being published by 


Foreign-Domestic Music Corp. a | days, with Hopalong arriving on the 
Cummins subsid. Film, with the | scene to thwart the plans of a bandit 
numerous added diary shots, runs | Sang to take over control of the 


country, and get a monopoly on the 
wagon train biz. 


about 70 minutes, claimed by Cum- 
mins to be slightly longer than the 
original. 

The picture opened a couple weeks 
ago at the Ambassador, N. Y., which 
Cummins, who is said to have paid 
$25,000 for American rights six years 
ago, has leased. It will stay for an 
indefinite run—terminated either by 
lagging b.o. o. a lawsuit threatened 
against Cummins by a group which 
claims he no longer owns it. 


straightens thine’s out before the fin- 
ish—with all of the outlaws rounded 
up and safely put away. 

William Bovd continues in the title 
role of Hopalong Cassidv, with Rus- 
sell Havden his fist-slinging pal. 
Andy Clyde is introduced for com- 
edy passage. to effective advantage, 
| Minna Gombell portraying the role 


of a gal operator of the frontier 
Michael M. Wyngate, Inc., headed | wagon train. Morris Ankrum and 
by Max Weingarten, maintains that Trevor Bardette are the outlaw 
Cummins’ five-year franchise ex- | Jeaders. 
pired at the end of 1939 and _ that Script is tightly krit to provide 
Wyngate now holds American rights. | plenty of western action and sus- 
Weingarten claims to be a nephew Of | nense, Lesley Selander’s direction 
Joseph Auerbach, whose Czecho- amply carrying through the exciting 
slovakian company,  Elekta-Film, | content of the varn. Picture was 


made the picture back in 1933. Auer- 
bach is now said to be in Rio de 
Jareiro, headed for the U. S. 


produced in the valleys of central 
California, the Sierra peaks in the 
background to provide outstanding 

Cummins claims he received an photographic values for the back- 
extension of his pact, but Wyngate | ground. Walt. 
charges that nu one with designated aaienieaaes 
powers ever issued such a document. 
Rert Mayers, of Fitelson & Mayers, OLD SWIMMING HOL 
Wyngate’s attorneys, said last week Sr ea, i 

nigh Katecnn R 





that he will seek a court injunction |. Momosr 4. s M gg even 
to halt the showing of ‘Ecstasv’ at) jackie Moran. Leatrice J Charles B 
the Ambassador. Mayers said Wyn- Theodore Von Eltz r) ted Role 
gate has made no effort yet to get | McGowan: story. Gerald Breitigam: sereen 
the film past the censors or to ex- | Pa. Dorothy Ry bt sg 
. ° TY any ~ T ® ™m t . 
hibit it, although he intends to. wah oanwartt aview ‘+ Wariet ye 
a In. Ne dual. Running time: 81 MINS. 
PU av evevessetnews J kie M il 
. ° . SURES vs vewecessabebae as M 1 Ma J 
The Saint in Palm Springs ie 7 ~ 
ORC coke ts ccietbecees cy 
Hollywood, Jan. 5. | Baker....ccceccaccsvnes Pheodore \ rit 
RKO release of Howard Benedict pro- | Frarper.......ccceesces: George (1 ind 
ict Fea s George Sande Wer PION 0 60 esereniacs Dix Da 
Bart Direct Jack Hively. Sere sini ‘ 
) Jerr 1d g \ ¢ ~ - " ° ° ° 
EB a = E zal . es, ‘Old Swimming Hole’ is an over- 
' Previewed in stu ate long, dragged out script, which has 
m, D 30, °40. Running time. 65 MINS, ae . 
» Templar ( gg os es all it can do to muster trying to find 


tT . Ma mi n il i i te . Wen y Barrie reason for being. films, so 


These 


SPUN <biceneccanaguees J [ hampered, always have trouble mak- 
M H ‘ " 
ele , Mee ing any kind of b.o. showing, and 
“inal. a ET ‘Swimming Hole’ will be no excep- 
) ect e rk € 
v arker a : I in! tion. 
, . Dorothy teic (widow of Tally 
The Saint needs better and fresher Jorotn: P Reid (wid Aes Wall 
eee ’ rae , ; , 1 Reid) wrote the screenplay, and an- 
story material than provided here , . 


ilent era, Leatrice 


Uil 


’!| other w.k of the 
or he will be a forgotten man with : ‘ 


T i< an 17 . . - ,OrY 
film audiences in the _ secondary pigs recalled from reer eee for 
houses. Picture is slow and tedious | “% gg tag oc This, coupled with 
tne act lat 


Jackie Moran and 
Marcia Mae Jones, the top names, 
are well into the gangly stage, finds 


in its unwinding, filled with stereo- 
typed situations that are stock in 
trade for quickie whodunits, and one 
of the poorest dual fillers to come : : - 

; — mon to gelatin entertainment of 15 
out of a major studio for some | years . oe. See dies 
months. bbe ae 


. ; . . | Mostly, the story concerns the two 
The Saint is drafted by his police | kids trying to get his mother (Leat- 


inspector pals to prevent lifting of | rice Joy) interested in her father 
three rare postage stamps smuggled | (Charles Brown). Trying to cloud 


out of England. After a murder in 
New York, the master-sleuth car- 
ties the stamps to Palm Springs to 
deliver to the daughter of the own- 


being a doctor, being forced to stay 
out of school because of his mother’s 
poverty, getting mixed up in a near- 


er. Although aware that the gang’ drowning and a few other minor 
is shadowing him, the Saint arrives | departures from the main. story 
in Palm Springs, but before the! thread. . 

stamps are safe they are lateralled No amount of goading could have 
back and forth several times, with saved this for the director, Robert | 


reason |McGowan, because the meat wasn't 
at all. in the yarn. However, Russell 

George Sanders and other mem- Schoengarth laid down on the scis- 
bers of the cast strive to overcome sors and could have done a lot more 
the mediocre story material, and di- whacking without taking from the 
rector Jack Hively is handed an im-. story, at the same time contributing 
possible assignment, to the tempo. 


Walt NI ‘ - ‘ , ¢ P 
Walt o go, from any angle Art 


This is the latest entry in the Hop- | 


As usual. Cassidy | 
is the frontier good samaritan who | 


the film moving along the lines corn- | 


the issue is young Moran’s hopes of | 


WAGON TRAIN 


(WITH SONGS) 

RKO-Radio release of Bert Gilroy produc- 
tion Features Tim Holt, tay 
Emmett Lynn, Martha O'Driseoll. Directed 
by Kkdward Killy; screenplay, Morton 
Grant; story, Bernard MeConville: camera, 
Hiarry Wild; 
rederick Knudtson and 
| Reviewed Colonial, Lincoin, 
Running time: 59 MINS. 

Cast: Tim Holt, Martha O'Driscoll, Ray 
Whitley, Emmett Lynn, 
gart, Cliff Clark, Ellen Lowe, Wade Crosby, 
Ethan Laidlaw, Monte Montague, Carl 
Stockdale, Bruce Dane, Glenn Strange. 


Marker. 
. dual, 


Harry 
Neb. 


Sending young Tim Holt over the 
same route which was profitable to 
both exhibs and studio in the case 
of his father, Jack Holt, has possi- 
bilities, if ‘Wagon Train’ is an in- 
dication of how he'll be used. Tim 


is a good-looking lad, wel] built, and 
has the makings of tremendous ap- | 


peal with the juve traffic. He 


doesn’t need whopper stories in these | 


westerns, and he seems much more 
at home in the open spacers than 
he did when drawing-roomed 

His adventure in ‘Wagon Train’ is 
| two-fold. He's looking for the man 
| Who trail-jumped his father, and he’s 
operating a freight-wagon line into 
the west on a bank account building 
basis. Making an important trip. 
he (1) meets Martha O'Driscoll, west 
bound to marry the son of his enemy, 
(2) is the target of attempted am- 
bush, and (3) eventually routs all 
opposition through gun-barrel per- 
suasion 


Music is a background factor in 


the pic, most of it mouthed by Ray | 


Whitley, who also stays out of cam- 
era range a good deal of the time, 
being relegated to the status of an 
offstage voice. 

Generally, the location spotted for 
the picture is fitted well into the line 
of vision by Harry Wild’s camera 
handling, and it helps. Westerns 
aren't usually particular about get- 
ting a new stretch of scenery, but 
| this stuff is different. Director Ed- 
| ward Killy decided against shooting 
over a few times which allows a few 
stiff scenes to slip in, but it’s up to 
|a general technical okay in all de- 
partments. 

No whopper biz in sight for this 


| one, but it’s a good foundation for a | 


series starter. Art. 
| NEUTRAL PORT 
(BRITISH-MADE) 


London, Dec. 6. 
General Film 


| Gainsborough production. Stars Will Fyffe 


Leslie Banks, Yvonne Arnaud Directed by 
Marcel Varnel Original screenplay, J. B 
Williams; camera, Jack Cox. At Cambridge, 
London Running time 92 MINS. 
Captain Ferguson......c.eee. Will Fyffe 
rite COMM. . iccasadseasa Leslie Banks 
Roan Pirenti.. cece ecseoeee- YVONNE Arnaud 
Helen Carter...... eecsoces Phyllis Calvert 
| Ti) POF. vvecces rrTer -..Hugh McDermott 
Wilson, £66506 bebe becunt .John Salew 
CUOPHG WASP: «cick ccaeasa. Cameron Hall 
Captain Traumer......e.-. «--Frederick Valk 
Captain Grosskraft...........Albert Lieven 
1 Chief of Police......ces eee. Anthony Holles 
German Consul...... eceoes--.-cigurd Lohde 
TOTES vc ckcceseecees cececees Denis Wyndham 
| Pe eee ree Ceccvecccococe .Jack Rayne 
Fred . seseccescccesecesosn Way Pater 


Swashbuckling, breezy fare, ‘Neu- 
tral Port’ combines sentiment, com- 
edy and some good playing to easily 
lift it into the top. brackets here. 
American buys would likely set it 
downscale, where, along with Will 
Fyffe’s marqueeing, it should fit ex- 
cellently as dual support. Hefty cut- 
ting will be necessary for the U. S., 
but there’s ample room for that 

Under guide of Maurice Ostrer. 
this production of Edward Black's is 
‘ostly and well-built within a wide 
sweep of action. 

Fyffe as the cagey Scot, Captain 
Ferguson, is pictured torpedoed a 
few hours after war’s declaration in 
neutral port of mythical Esperanto. 
Leslie Banks, as resident British con- 
sul, is unable to convince him he is 
not entitled to seize as compensation 
the Nazi supply ship right there in 
port. After a series of clashes, Fyffe 
and his raseal crew lift a couple of 
German vessels before it’s over. only 
o have them sunk in turn. Finale, 
with the Scot back in Esperanto jail. 
listening for steamer sirens telling of 
another chance for a pinch, is a ripe 
finish 


Screenplay of.J. B. Williams builds 
lengthily, but injects submarine war- 
fare idea skillfully into the script, 


»1¢ Yr 
for Hugh McDermott and Phyllis 
Calvert, as the consul’s daughter. Mc- 
Dermott easily handles the juve part. 
Yvonne Arnaud is featured as cafe 
proprietress with a deep yen for the 
-agoing Scot Actress milks the 


x>1} 


part inimitably, making great play of | 
the clash of characters—one to get a | 
They’re a| 


man, one to get a ship. 
cute pair of cheats. 

ably Anthony Holles, a Latinized 
chief of police; Sigurd Lohde and 
Denis Wyndham. Mignon O’Doherty 
registers in a bit as spinster British 
lecturer feeding comfy propaganda 
to natives. 

Marcel Varnel’s direction is suc- 
cessful in building comedy elements 
along with dramatic play. 

Seacoast settings and tropical at- 
mosphere are well revresented. 
Camera chore of Jack Cox rates 
credit. 


U SIGNS MISS ANKERS 
Hollywood, Jan. 5. 
| Universal has signatured Evelyn 
Ankers, English actress, to a termer. 
Since coming to this country a 
year ago she has appeared in ‘La- 
|} dies in Retirement’, 





Whitley, | 


sound, John C. Grubb; editor, 


Malcolm McTag- | 


Distributors’ releas+ of 


TereererT Mignon O'Doherty 


Piece has excellent support. not- | 


| picture —a 


| America at New Orleans. 


BREAK THE NEWS 


(With Songs) 
| (BRITISH-MADE) 


Trio Films release of Rene Clair prod: 


tion. Stars Maurice Chevalier featur 
Jack Buchanan, June Knight. Marta [.- 
| barr, Gertrude Mosgrove, Garry Marsh, 


Wallace Douglas Directed by Rene ©! 
Story and adanvtetion, Geoffrev Kerr: 


SONS, 
Cole Porter: 


photography, Phil Tannure. At 


Bryant. N. ¥ week Jan. 2, ‘41. Running 
time, 72 MINS, 

Francois Verrier......... Marrice Chevalier 
Teddy Enton...... ecocccee..-3ack Buchanan 
[PREG GOLWICR. ccccccccccesss June Knicht 
SOMES kan cd eweve pocceces.++s -manrta Labarr 
| Helena seeecess Gertrude Morerove 
Tee Producer.....ccccccess . Garry Mar © 
The Stage Manager........ Wal'tee Douglis 
The Press Avent ree cre Teer Joss Ambler 
The Property Man...ec......... Mork Maly 
The Sunerinterdent....... Gibb MeLavo hin 
The Cab Driver coooceess OD Wilton 


‘Break the News,’ made in Eng- 
|land by Rene Clair, who has done 
much better, is a missout, to use a 
term generally avplied in distribu- 
tion-exhibition circles in this coun- 
try. It has a book foundation of in- 
cidents and situations that have been 
washed echore and music by Cole 
Porter which is almost completely 
| disregarded, no matter what it’s 
ivalue. It is imvossible to render any 


Fr , 

| judgment as to Porter’s sonss be- 
relegated so com- 
pletely to the background that they 
become perfunctory. 

Althouch Maurice Chevaiier's 
name may mean a tithe of its former 
value at the boxoffice or more, and 
Jack Buchanar may have become 
sufficiently known to some fins to 
also increase the values, it is still 
improbable that the Frenchman-Ene- 
lishman combination can make 
‘slam’ with this picture. Far from 
it. Both are anythine but juveniles, 
and those warts on Chevalier’s fece 
show up more than they ever have. 


cause they are 


Chevalier is given the breaks, be- 
ing billed above the title, but he 
fails to come through any more im- 
| pressively than Buchanan. In fact, 
latter is close to tops in the scenes 
in which he is mistaken for a Rus- 
sian revolutionist and brought back 
to Muscovite territory to stand trial, 
then escaping as a Czarist follower, 
| just about the time the commies are 
starting to bump the aristocrats off. 
This sequence is even funnier than 
the court scene in which Chevalier 
expects his buddy, of whose murder 
he is accused as a publicity stunt, to 
show up and clesr him of the hang- 
man’s noose. Some laughs are 
brought forth as result of Chevalier’s 
actions and the determination by po- 
lice that he’s ruts. His efforts to get 
arrested by appearing suspicious 
make for fair comedy, but could have 
been better developed. That’s true 
of the entire adaptation and the 
| direction. 


Clair, former French producer-di- 
rector, made the picture in England, 





but apparently has suffered from 
some kind of a hangover; perhaps 
l'the shift of operations from con- 
quered France to a pertinacious Eng- 


land. His hand at comedy appears to 
be heavy and the failure to use the 


Porter reusic to more advantage is 
an enigma. Porter’s best number.is 
‘It All Belongs to You,’ but it is 


given no production backgrounding 
or prominence to make it mean any- 
thing Another tune, ‘We're Two 
Old Buddies,’ is merely incidental, 
as are others. 

Left outside the service entrance 
is the romantic interest. While it 
may have been brought to some kind 
of froth between Chevalier and June 
Knight, the star of the show 
gets all the publicity Chev and his 
pal, Buchanan, figured on snaeging 
through a faked murder, it is 
dropned like the first half of a par- 
lay that soes down The expecta- 
tion is there from the beginnin», but 
it doesn’t go beyond that Others 
n the east are lessers to a greater 
degree than occurs in this country. 
‘Break the News’ 
Some of the recording would 
get re-done if it was at Metro 

Char. 


who 


Productionallv, 


s fair 


, with helpful romantic footage | 


GOV’T PIX WOO SEAMEN 


Two-Reeler Ballyhoos U. S. Marl- 


time Commission Training 


Washington, Jan. 5. 

Alluring Government film, to 
beckon eligible young men into the 
‘training program of the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission, is being readied 
for coast-to-coast road-showing. New 
regulation two-reeler 
which was filmed directly on location 
at New York and Boston harbors, 
Havana, Cuba, and other maritime 
| centers—recently was previewed by 
Government officials and shipping 
experts at a joint meeting of the 
American Merchant Marine Confer- 
ence and the Propellor Club of 
Is bally- 
| hooed as a demonstration of ‘the aa- 
ministrative use of motion pictures, 
| versus propaganda,’ but. shots of life 
aboard the Maritime Commission’s 
training ships — ‘American Seaman’ 
and ‘Joseph Conrad’—are said to be 


| plenty inviting to youthful film fans 
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MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 
A $2,000,000,000 BIZ 


{Note: Financial and statistical information for the accom- 
panying article has been obtained from numerous, established 
sources. These include the files of Variety and Day Va- 
piety, the U. S. Census Bureau, the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, the U. S. Department of Justice’s anti-trust com- 
plaint, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. and Standard Statistics 
Co.—ED.] 

American motion picture industry is a $2,000,000,000 enter- 
prise. After-dinner speakers at trade functions for some 
years have indulged in the habit, among other indulgencies, 
of referring to films asthe ‘fifth largest industry.’ Several 
orators, under the spell of enthusiasm and the sound of their 
own voices, have even declared it to be the ‘fourth largest,’ 
probably on the theory that it was the ‘fifth’ the last time 
they mentioned it, so it must be the ‘fourth’ by now. The 
U. S. Department of Commerce listings place motion pictures 
as 34th among American industries. But it is still a $2,000,- 
000,000 attraction, and that’s a lot of money—even in show 
business. 

Capital Investments 

Sliced into its major branches the capital investment is 
divided: 

THEATFES ccccccccccccccccccces -$1,900,000,000 
Studios cocccccccccccccccccee 125,000,000 
pC ne Ore eewe 25,000,000 

In the rest of the world, outside of the United States, in- 
dustry investment is said be one billion, composed of simi- 
lar smaller divisions in about the same proportion to the 
whole as the domestic divisions. 

The startling aspect of these figures is not that they are so 
large, or that they show up so well against industry gen- 
erally, but that they represent an investment in an amuse- 
ment field which was unknown at the time of the Chicago 
World’s Fair, in 1893. First commercial exhibition of a mo- 


Paramount Annual Earnings, 1935-40 
(Note * ) 


Net profit, except as noted: (+) deficit 





Ere ee ere eer ee - $3,153,167 
SE Sa Pins Rae SaciedcatiGs 4% . 3,089,020 
ME os hapa Hee WE AGS TE oe tke 6,045,103 
SR eae wee aseGuigedalsen ae 2,533,279 
ee a ee rete $2,737,533 
First Second Third Fourth 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
$622,000 $530,000 $333,000 $1,252,533 
1940........$4,810,000 (first three quarters) 
First Second Third Fourth 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
$1,155,000 ee | 


$890,000 





Note—(*)—Reorganization plan became effective July 
1, 1935. In previous five years company operated under 
different setup or was run under 77-B, hence compari- 
sons with operations in those years do not reflect equi- 
table financial picture. 











tion picture was in New York, April 23, 1896. Millions of 
miles of film have clicked through projection machines since 
that date. And however generous may be the praise for the 
industry for its financial achievements, its true greatness has 
been attained by virtue of its service as an entertainment, 
educational and expressive art medium. On this basis it may 
well be called the ‘fifth estate,’ standing alongside of the free 
newspaper press, the ‘fourth estate’ in the British political 
system, 

As a matter of fact it was the late Lord Northcliff, the 
British publisher, who first called films the ‘fifth estate’ in 
the course of an address in New York in the World War 
years, The next speaker misquoted the phrase as the ‘fifth 
industry’ and thus one of the fallacies of films was born. 

There are other fallacies, too, not the least of which is the 
widespread belief that the motion picture industry makes a 
lot of money annually which is sprayed around generously— 


Columbia Pictures Earnings, 1930-40 


Net profit, except as noted: (+) deficit 





ETO PET ULE eee T ere eee $1,295,958 
PEN a HOSE sexe ees wae ee SS 560,869 
BE stiches niesion ea We asne Vee ree 574,292 
IT a Sac ghctaverk Uraratrue Cork ati en eerwnd >a 740,241 
ST Eee RET ee Te 1,008,834 
EP Se ee ree 1,815,267 
Laer rire res 1,568,816 
oer err 1,317,771 
ee ee eer rere 183,393 
ED bcisictowasarcscswane es $2,047 
First Second Third Fourth 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
t$233,613 $268,209 +$114,756 $78,013 
ROME ssAes basse te aeeesers $512,186 





Note: Company’s fiscal year ends June 30, making 
first quarter of 1939 fiscal period fall in Sept., 1938, and 
second quarter in December, 1938. Figures for com- 
Pany do not break down fiscal year ending in June, 
1940, into four separate quarters. 











and carelessly—among theatre owners, film company execu- 
tives, motion picture stars and stockholders. It is true that 
there was a time in the early twenties, during the golden 
days of rapid theatre expansion to meet the public craze for 
films, when the invested dollar returned fantastic profits 
But since the peak years of 1926 and (strangely) 1930, there 
has been a severe flattening of industry profits. There has 
been but one year, 1937, in the past 10, when gross income 
exceeded outgo. Current chapter of 1940, for which the 
statisticians and stockholders are awaiting full returns, may 
also be reckoned @ Winning year. 


19,000 Wired, 17,000 Operate All Year 


_ There are approximately 19,000 theatres and halls in the 
United States wired for sound films of which 17,000 are in 
year ‘round operation. Balance are seasonal. It is estimated 
that 79,500,000 customers attended picture shows weekly in 
1939, substantially the same number as in the three pre- 
ceding years and about the same for 1940. With motion pice 





‘FIFTH ESTATE’? REFERENCE 
CREATED MISQUOTATION — IT’S ; 
ACTUALLY NO. 34 U.S. BUSINESS 


By JOHN C. FLINN 





ture theatres giving an average of 2.25 shows daily, and up 
to four in the case of the large theatres, they are obviously 
operating at far less than capacity. The result has been ex- 





RKO Annual Earnings, 1930-40 
Net profit, except as noted: (+) deficit 
BANA or errr nese. rer $3,385,628 
er eee ee - t + 5,660,771 
SR rea eon ee t + 10,695,503 
| ey ee ore t + 4,384,064 
BE Gicxsacebeeeds ae eT Se 310,575 
BOE Sis Sarindoenaamara aes oe 684,733 
ME) 3b ic 5'bok a KG RRR CR ER t 2,485,911 
eee ry ee ° t 1,821,166 
BOO coi sdedeanwiness ee ee 18,605 
ee ececcceoees £ t $186,495 
First Second 
Quarter Quarter 
$388,822 +$456,892 
| Ere $317,186 (first three quarters) 
First Second Third Fourth 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
$535,088 +$314,269 $95,367 seeneee 
Note—(t)—before provision for subsidiary corpora- 
tion preferred dividend. 











tremely keen competition, which has kept admission prices 
at low levels. 

Peak of price admission was in 1929 when the average was 
30c. Lowest was during the years 1933-1935 when 20c was 
the national average figure. Past few years have shown a 
slight increase, 23c in 1939, and 25c in 1940. The trend is 
upwards in admission prices. A number of films released 
during the past 12 months have been able to break through 
the price ceiling. The strong attractions have been ‘Gone 
With the Wind,’ ‘Boom Town,’ ‘The Dictator’ and ‘North 
West Mounted Police.’ 

















Warner Bros. Annual Earnings, 1930-40 
Net profit, except as noted: (+) deficit 
Peers cer rire irae $7,074,621 
coi: ch i Rd eee ear ween + 7,918,605 
ES diese cas taxeeeeeratewiees 414,095,054 
EE ee eye eee + 6,291,748 
BEE <a ch bs 6 BREEN AT ORESR Hae Ss + 2,530,514 
ad ond econ Gebees Bee 674,159 
as. 6.6 a ok 30 Se wae Oe CRESS Ke 3,177,313 
ey carne eer eee ne 5,876,183 
BN a bs mak bee ee ee eeO ras 1,929,721 
DOe” «94 Revive neeeeewes *1,740,908 
First Second Third Fourth 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
+$1,171,278 $1,246,297 $1,562,084 $103,805 
BOGO ace ceeess5b046SR05 $2,747,472 
First Second Third Fourth 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
$642,129 $376,368 $932,216 $796,759 





Consent Decree an ‘X’ Quantity 

An uncertain trade factor of the new year is the prob- 
able effect of the recently signed consent decree, ending 
the U. S. Government’s anti-trust action against major film 
companies. The companies that are signatories are Para- 
mount, Loew's, RKO, Warner Bros. and 20th Century-Fox. 
All of these are engaged in the three divisions of pro- 
ducing, distributing and exhibiting. As a group these com- 
panies control, or are affiliated in the operation of, nearly 
20% of the total number of theatres in the U. S., and 53% 
of the theatre revenue by reason of the preferred type of 
theatre operations in which each company is interested. 


Loew’s (Metro) Earnings, 1930-40 





Net profit, except as noted: (+) deficit 

rece ets fre ree a - $14,600,33 

1931 . st a aoete serena 11,829,993 

1932 . rere 7,961,314 

1933 . ee Te ee 4,034,290 

., SP Peerrrerrcr rr Ter ; 7.479,897 

1935 .. eee ; 7,579,744 

1936 . reer err ery , . 11,076,823 

1937 . . ‘nai . 14,426,062 

1938 (ones 9.924.934 

SOae -scinshae eee euaee $9,841,531 
First Second Third Fourth 

Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
$2,979,943 **$3,388,904 $1.804.213 $1,668,470 


**First 16 weeks ended March 16, 1939 
1940—$7,996,394 (first three quarters of company’s fiscal 


year) 
First Second Third Fouth 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
$1,393,456 **$5,396,372 Si.200.000 | ssaseve 


**First 16 weeks ended March 14, 1940 











Theatre affiliations of the majors are: 


Paramount ....... ce gehen nL es . 1,400 
20th-Fox (through National Theat ‘ 686 
Warner Bros... ed ; 475 
EEO. BNC is oon csv aneese ke se . 157 
SR sb eetan ctaswateneeeeaneas ey ae 
In addition there are 350 to 400 unaffiliated circuits con- 
ling some 4,000 theatres. Thus more thi half of the 
heatres in the United States are under individual owner- 


ship, But the larger revenue producing un-ts are in the 


hands of the majors. In the 400 largest cities in the U. 8. 
there are 1,360 first-run theatres, of which 838 are under 
circuit management and 522 are operated independently. 


9.215 Theatres Have Less Than 500 Seats 


Categories of seating capacities are as follows: 

Over 3,000 seats, 117 theatres; 1,500 to 3,000 seats, 1.063 
theatres; 1,000 to 1,500 seats, 1,646 theatres; 500 to 1,000 seats, 
5,500 theatres; 500 seats and less, 9,215 theatres. 

The theatre structure of the industry is the front line of 
operating costs, as well as the source through which revenues 
reach the studios, by way of distributing companies. Most 
expensive theatre operation in the country is Radio City 
Music Hall, in Rockefeller Center, New York, where over- 
head, salaries of artists and house staff, taxes. depreciations 
and amortizations reach the staggering total of $60,000 weekly. 
It is illustrative of the theatre situation generally that since 
the opening of the Music Hall, in 1932, there has not been 
one other substantial big city first-run house opened in the 
United States. If the film industry is to thrive in the next 
decade at a rate to recoup its depression losses of the past 
10 years, it follows logically that the theatre, or retailing, 
division must undergo vast improvement over the existing 
plant structure. 

To supply the American public with film entertainment 
which is available through the far-flung theatre structure, 
production functions in Hollywood almost as a separate busi- 
ness. Theatre operations have become stabilized and stand- 





Universal Annual Earnings, 1930-40 
Net profit, except as noted: (+) deficit 
| Ae rere ree ooo ¥ $2,007,222 
| rr ren ren ‘ 615,786 
Ee Back Wheat xe da apa Ees + 1,250,283 
PR ar a rr era ee + 1,062,216 
TN atts ote rk ko a ce eee 238,792 
acs pas Ka Ioana ees Cee ae + 677,186 
SNS Sire ha ais Ba REA OS - t 1,988,524 
| SEE RP Sree yee Semen reer + 1,984,999 
PE ceaicind pen ob be eee + 591,178 
SOO:  noreet eases ja > M1198, S26 
First Second Third Fourth 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
$157.990 $581,587 $250,418 $163,326 , 
1940—-$1,771,804 (first 39 weeks of company’s fiscal vear) 
First Second Third Fourth 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
$460,631 $920.370 $780.803 = ae ra 
Note—$1,771,804 is net after $390.000 written off for 
special amortization reserve 
(Fiscal year ends approximately on Oct. 31 or Oct. 30) 











ardized; production is at its best when its creative talent js 
exploring new fields, attempting new illusions, new effects. 
That is why show business is such a paradox to many busi- 
ness men experienced in commercial and banking fields. 
Only showmen have learned the lesson that profit lies in 
venture loss in playing the game too safe, 
Amortization Schedule 

To the business man, however, the film industry’s unique 
method of amortizing its production costs against theatre 
income presents an unusual] and interesting study. Pictures 
are distributed to first-run theatres in metropolitan areas 
and gradually to the smaller neighborhood houses. Terms 
of rental vary materially, ranging from large sums paid for 
films through boxoffice percentages to flat rentals for smaller 
and distant houses. Out of this complex system accountants 
have devised experience tables showing the approximate 
rate at which film cost is returned during each week after 
release. This is the film amortization table. 

Prior to the European war it was the practice of most of 
the American companies to allocate one-third of the nega- 
tive film costs to the foreign markets, Within the past year 

















20th-Fox Earnings, 1935-40 
(Note * ) 
Net profit, except as noted: (+) deficit 
(Under old Fox Film setup, $1,674,354 net profit re- 
ported in 1933 and $1,332,459 in 1934) 
1935 setae eHaek Swulace ie $3,090,135 
a reere . 7,722,955 
NE a ee oar tet trey oi 8,617,114 
1938 .... ; aero, ‘ 7,252,467 
ee re owe °46,814 

First Second Third Fourth 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
$1,224,250 $1,101,276 $827,069 $1,510,414 
1940—+$1,075,611 (first three quarters operating loss 

after $2,200,000 special reserve writeoff) 

First Second Third Fourth 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarte! 
$353,376 +$236,163 +$1,192,824 

Note—(* )—Incorporation of old Fox Company as 20th- 
Fox approved by stockholders Aug. 15, 1935. The 1935 

tement includes earnings of the old corporation up 

Aug. 15 that year with those of the new corporatior 
most of the companies amortize all film costs within 52 weeks 
from release date. Several others extend the writeoffs for an 
additional quarterly period, or 65 weeks. Loew’s and Para- 


mount, with large first-rum houses of their own circuits 
or affiliations, write off 76.4% in 12 weeks, and 83% in 13 
weeks, respectively. Each schedule is based on actual exper- 
ience, the discrepancies arising mainly as a result of the 
difference in methods of distribution. 

Film company earnings for 1940 are likely to show sub- 
stantial improvement over 1939, based on the showings of 
the first three quarters and the fact that the last quarter al- 


most consistently is good. Accompanying tables show the 

current earnings. An exception is 20th Century-Fox. 
Experts in such matters are inclined to be a little more 
cautious in prognosticating the film future than some other 
ndustrial fields. Increased Federal] taxes, for one thing, 
offer unknown factors: also the continued hazards of foreign 
ition. The industry’s annual tax bill was $100 000.000 





i . and $250 900,000 to the state gov- 
ernments in 1939. Taxes will be heavier in 1941. 
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Pe ins eee Ce ee 


The greatest story of 
theWest by the West's 
greatest story-teller! 


ZANE 


ot GREY'S ; 
oo? 


Li 
“<\WESTERN UNION 
aw" | IN TECHNICOLOR! 


with ROBERT YOUNG ~- RANDOLPH 
SCOTT - DEAN JAGGER . VIRGINIA 
GILMORE .- and John Carradine + Slim 
Summerville - Chill Wills - Barton MacLane 
Directed by Fritz Lang 
Associate Producer Harry 

Joe Brown + Screen Play 

by Robert Carson 
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CONSENT DECREE’S NEW PROBLEMS 





How Production, Distribution and Exhibition Will Be Affected 


By ROY CHARTIER 


The three principal branches of the film industry—production, distribu- 
tion and exhibition—are all giving study to the new system of selling and 
buying provided for by the widely discussed and somewhat controversial 
code of trade practices known as the consent decree. In line with its 
adoption in the merchandising of the 1941-42 product, starting this coming 
summer, such preparations as are possible this far in advance are being 
laid or mulled with a view to meeting the revolutionary changeover. 

Mostly, these plans are tentative and subject to change. 
tures are grouped and the distributors get into action selling in groups of 
five or less to exhibitor accounts who, under the new order of things may 
see the films, the consent decree and operation under it are largely theory, 
however. There is much masterminding and theorizing together with 
doubt as to what's going to be what, with actual experiences under the 
decree the only determining factor as to conditions that will prevail. 

Feeling their way as they go along, it will probably be a year or more 
before the manufacturer, the wholesaler and the retailer get into an estab- 
lished groove. Under the arbitration features of the decree, that first year 
also no doubt will see considerable disturbance of the existing clearance 
schedules and other policies which have been standard over the years 
under the old system. 

Meanwhile, all arms of the business are virtually in the same boat of 
speculation except for very broad generzlizations, plus such basic require- 
ments of the decree as trade screenings, packaging pictures in groups of 
no more than five at a time, making of deals within the exchange territory 
in which theatres are located, and arbitration rules which are definite, 
although not clear to all hands concerned. No doubt various hardships 
are going to be experienced, especially for the first year under the decree 
because of confusion, a lack of standards to go by, etc. 


That added overhead will have to be borne by both distributor and ex- 


hibitor is unquestioned, but this does not necessarily mean, as implied by | 


the very existence of the decree, that each side will not benefit under the 
new methods of selling-buying. 


More Salesmen? 


Distributors are in no positicn to even estimate roughly what the added 
‘nut’ will be, this also being true of exhibs. The wholesalers, already be- 
ginning to realign their selling forces, creating new divisions and districts, 
will require more film peddlers to adequately cover the market, but how 
many is wholly a guess right now. Additional district managers are also 


likely in all companies, perhaps over and above the few which have re- | 


cently been set up in preparation for the '41-42 season. Booking depart- 


Before the pic- | 


sonal contracts, could be taken off the schedule for roadshcwing at ad- 
vanced prices. Often this caused complaints, however, from accounts 
which had bought the picture and expected it to be delivered on national 
release when ready. 


A top picture commanding top money might be considered better off if 


| sold singly, even if not roadshown in the strict sense of that term, rather 


| than be packaged with other pictures of inferior quality. Time will tell 





on that point, also, 
Grouping 


The decree does not say that the distribs must sell in groups of five; 
it simply says that no more than five pictures at a time may be offered for 
sale. They can offer two or more groups at a time, moreover, but one 
group must not be contingent upon the purchase of another. The Big 
Five may make up groups as they desire and the same group that is 
offered in the New York exchange does not have to stand as is for the 
Philadelphia territory or any other. It may be a group of five in one spot 


, and four in another or three, with the outlook being that film will be 





ments also may have to be enlarged, although in some circles it is believed | 


that this may not have to come. 
burdens for both home offices and exchanges, however. 

Still further overhead for the producer-distributing companies which 
are party to the consent agreement will be the screening of all pictures in 
the various exchange points where deals are to be made, with all such 


showings advertised. Sufficient space for such screenings will have to be | drive the booking departments harder than in the past and push for 


provided with the proper equipment, plus added payroll costs for oper- 
ators. While it’s a bridge that’s months away, there is some discussion 


concerning group screening rooms or the rental of a theatre by all the | 


distribs for the purpose. Among other things, it is a question just how 
many exhibitors or buyers will want to attend screenings of all the pic- 
tures. It may be a popular practice during the first year of the decree, 
but die down after that, especially if the cost and inconvenience to the 
exhibitor become big factors in that connection. 


The Exhibitor 


More clerical work will be among the | 


packaged in line with sectional appeal, whether the customers are single 
or double-bill, in accordance with star drawing power in various parts of 
the country, which differs, etc. 


The opinion also is that an exhibitor may look at two different groups 
of five, or a total of 10, and make deals for a package made up of films 
selected from both. He cannot demand this, however, but there is nothing 
in the decree which would prohibit the distributor from permitting that. 
Pointed out as well is that if a distrib wants to sell a package of five 
and permit a cancellation of one, that also might be done. 


Shorts and Newsreels 
Because of the fact shorts and newsreels may not be forced, this being 
subject to arbitration and penalty under arbitration, each of the companies 
is faced with the necessity of special merchandising departments for this 
product, if continued. It may be that a drastic curtailment in shorts will 
occur, if not for '41-42, then for the ensuing season if there is trouble 
with them. 


All of the five companies under the decree produce shorts and, in the 
newsreel field, the only exception is Warner Bros. 

The short subject sales manager is expected to come into far greater 
importance, where such a head has existed, than up to now and much more 
attention to both the briefies and the newsreels appears inevitable. 


Special H. O. Depts. 

Understood that distributors are giving thought to creation of additional 
home office departments in the handling of sales under the consent decree, 
keeping tabs on progress, etc. Certain checking of territories is already 
under way in line with laying plans for the new mode of selling, includ- 
ing the business of various accounts on the books, records available in 
the exchanges pertaining to business, etc. 


The belief is that the distribs will do everything to move film faster, 


| quicker playoff and collections, since it will be doubly important during 


| 1941-42 to get money back faster. This may mean more drives on book- 
ings, collections, etc., than has existed, with cash prizes figuring, but cam- 
| paigns on sales themselves along different lines. No doubt, also, the distribs 


| will try to get more out of accessories. 





| 


|| Lavish Spring-Summer Sales Conventions Out 











Pix Co. Stocks 
Hit By War 


By MIKE WEAR 








While the European war has 
dented total revenue of many picture 
companies from 10 to 12%, Wall 
Street already has discounted pos- 
sible future decline in the foreign 
market by dropping the average 
price of leading film company com- 
mon shares about 34%. Even the 
brisk recovery in the market last 
fall failed to restore the prices for 


many picture company issues to any- 
thing like their old quotations, 
though Paramount common and 
Universal preferred were outstand- 
ing exceptions. This is understand- 
able with both, since Paramount and 
U earnings were running consider- 
ably ahead of the preceding year. 


All market shares dipped lower 
shortly after war was declared in 
September, 1939, with picture stocks 
sold heavily on the theory that the 
foreign revenue of film companies 
would be reduced by the European 
struggle. The quick victory of the 
Nazis in the lowlands and France, 
plus the heavy German bombing of 
England, hit American film com- 
pany earnings extremely hard. 


Though the fall upswing in the 
market boosted the prices for many 
picture shares, the lowest quotations 
were sometimes one-half or a third 
of former prices, with shares going 
begging even at the ridiculously low 
figures. Ability of some companies 
to better their 1939 profits, or come 
close to them, plus several favor- 
able domestic factors, contributed 
greatly to the improved sentiment 
towards film issues. 


20th-Fox Hardest Hit 


Hardest hit was 20th-Fox common, 
which dived from $17 per share 
on Aug. 31, 1939, to $6.12%2 om Dec. 
31, 1940, a depreciation of 64%. 
Columbia Pictures common, Tech- 
nicolor and Warner Bros. common 
showed considerably less percent- 
age of decline, last named stock’s de- 
preciation being about 30% and Co- 
lumbia’s 27%. Columbia slid from 
$7.50 (Aug. 31, 1939) to $5.50 (Dec. 
'31, 1946, quotation). Loew's de- 
clined from $39.50 to $32.75 and Tech- 
nicolor from $13.25 to $8.62%2. Warn- 





The exhibitor may be able to buy more advantageously with the end of | The habit of holding spring and early summer sales conventions on a 'er’s slipped from $4.25 to $3.00. Pathe 
blind-selling and blockbooking, showing a better profit, but his overhead | Javish scale, announcing product for an entire year, looks on the way out, | dipped fractionally, while RKO was 


is still going to be increased aside from the question of film rental. If he 


together with year books outlining the pictures. Regional meetings are 


|'about even, though comparison of 


or his buyers see the pictures, that in itself entails extra cost. Also, addi- | likely, however, plus more sales huddles among district managers to cover | the old common shares with the new 


tional buying manpower is seen, especially where circuits spread over 


their various exchange territories. Among other things, both the district 


several territories and, because of the consent, deals must be made for the | and branch managers assume new importance as the consent approaches. 


same pictures in several exchanges. 


| This also goes for the salesmen, who, a distribution sage notes, will have 


Buying combinations and services at exchange points on buying and | to work harder and be better. 


possibly reviewing of pictures are likely to spring up to take care of ex- 
hibitors, not in competition with each other, who are unable to spend the 
rest of their lives at exchanges seeing film, negotiating deals, etc. For the 
exhib who is distant from the exchange serving his territory, the consent 


offers a real problem unless he is an account who uses virtually every- | 
It is believed possible | 
that the dawning of a new era in distribution-exhibition, however, may | 
reduce the number of changes weekly among various exhibitors who even | 


thing available on the shelves of all the distribs. 


now have to replay pictures, book reissues, etc., in order to fill out. Double 


bills may also lessen in number for the same reason, but that, too, is simply | 


a guess right now. 


The following points bear on the enforcement of the consent decree and 
are being discussed in the trade in line with what the future may hold: 





The Film-Maker On His Own More Than Ever | 





More than ever the film-maker is on his own. Unless it so occurs that 
the distribs are able to profitably pass off bad films by throwing them 
into packages containing product the exhib wants, he will either rise or 
fall on the basis of value of his merchandise. This should hold true for 
the associate producers and directors attached to studios as well as outside 
film-makers obtaining major release. 

More independent producers might come into the field and the majors 
under the consent are likely to welcome outside-financed pictures in order 
to hold down their own studio overhead in getting together the desired 
yearly programs. 

On the other hand, while it is probable anyone with a good picture will 
have no trouble getting a releasing channel, the question is whether the 
major distrib is going to do much gambling himself until he has seen 
the completed picture. In the past very often clucks have been palmed 


off by the distributors when they have committed themselves on releasing | 


deals with outsiders before even financing has been set. 
Financing Worry 
Financing again is a question. Fears are felt that outsiders are going 


to find it more difficult to get money since the consent decree will tie up | 


negative costs much longer than under the old system. The big major 
companies themselves are taking stock of this angle and that may mean 
fewer pictures for the 1941-42 season. 


In order that pictures may be grouped for best results in packages 
of five, the Big Five is planning to produce further ahead, a backlog, in 
turn, tying up investments longer. 
majors will have their first group of pictures ready for screening and sale 
in July or earlier. No deliveries will be made until Sept. 1, which is 
specified by the decree as the beginning of the 41-42 season, 

Roadshows 

Among the theories provoked by the decree is that there will be more 

roadshowing of pictures and also that numerous films may be sold singly 


Present indications are that most | 


Advertising-Exploitation 

It is generally believed that more competition in selling will mean added 
| advertising budgets and that every distributor will intensify exploitation 
with specialists in the latter line possibly spotted in each exchange zone. 
Publicity will also take on new meaning and importance, it is felt, as 
well. Because exhibs may see the films before buying them does not de- 
tract from the necessity of advertising and exploitation since the dis- 
tributor will still be sharing in grosses with the exhibitor on percentage 
| deals. That will not be changed. , 
| Due to the inability of all exhibs to see all pictures that are screened, 
it is thought in some selling circles that they will rely more in the future 
| On information which they get independently on new product and also 
| lean heavier on dependable trade paper reviews or other data, 


Arbitration 

Work is going forward rapidly in the organization of machinery to 

govern arbitration of disputes between distributor and exhibitor or 
| between exhibitors. Local boards, being set up in 31 exchange keys, 

will be ready to function Feb. 1, by which time it is also expected that the 
two additional members of the appeals board, of which Van Vechten 
Veeder is chairman, will be appointed. 

Panels of arbitrators for the local tribunals are being organized by 
| the American Arbitration Assn., but no one sitting on film cases can have 
any present connection or have had any past association with the industry. 
This has created some speculation and discussion in distributor, as well 
as exhibitor circles on the ground that it would seem someone with film 
experience is essential to deciding disputes in such a highly-complicated 
industry as pictures. 

Exhibs can arbitrate refusal of some run, discrimination by a distribu- 
tor, unfair clearance, arbitrary refusal of a distrib to license its features on 
the run requested, forcing or shorts, violation of selling provisions under 
the blocks-of-five rule and other points. There is no limitation as to the 
size of a circuit in bringing a complaint under arbitration except where 
it concerns refusal of the run requested. In such cases, only the exhib 
having up to five theatres may file a complaint, but then only where the 
opposition receiving the product constitutes a chain of more than 15 the- 
atres. 

The cost of arbitration is being apportioned among the five companies 
| which signed the decree, based on gross film rentals for the year Aug. 1, 
1939, to Aug. 1, 1940, of each. Budget set up is $490,000 for the 1941-42 
season and $465,000 the following year, plus $55,000 for the appeals 
board annually for a period of three years. Any fines levied against 
distributors for violations which it is deemed deserves a penalty, will be 
applied to the arbitration budget. 

The cost of hearings themselves is going to be severely held down under 
plans of the AAA and cases where an arbiter may be allowec $50 a day, 
| as specified in the decree, will be rare, it is promised. When cases are 

heard, the losing party pays the $10 filing fee and the balance is divided 
equally between the parties concerned. 





The U. S. government suit against all the majors was brought July | 


20, 1938, and the consent decree negotiated with the Big Five (Metro, 


rather than be placed in groups of five in the event they are of bigtime! Paramount, RKO, Warner Bros. and 20th-Fox) was signed Nov. 20, 1940. 


ealiber. 


| Because the other three companies, Columbia, United Artists and Uni- 


| stock is difficult. 

Greatest improvement was regis- 
tered by Universal preferred (on the 
big board), which spurted from 
$57.50 to $128 per share in the period 

'from just before the war to the last 
|day of December, 1940. This great 
| advance was aided by the company’s 
| decision to ask tenders on this pre- 
'ferred issue. Paramount common 
showed 30% improvement, climbing 
\from $7.87% to $10.25 on Dec. 31 
| last. 

Radio shares were not affected by 
the war, Radio Corp. common and 
Columbia Broadcasting shares vary- 
ing little from prices quoted in 
August, 1939. Minor declines by 
both company stocks reflected only 
the weakness of the December 
market, 


NO MONO-PRC TIEUP, 
SAYS RAY JOHNSTON 


Minneapolis, Jan. 5. 








W. Ray Johnston, 
| Monogram, denies that his company 


president of 





would unite with Producers Release 
ing Corp., with O. Henry Briggs as 
| prexy. 

Reported Mono would.continue to 


handle distribution and PRC would 
turn out product. 


Stander’s Air Crackup 


Spartanburg, S. C., Jan. 5. 

Lionel Stander, actor, and three 
others narrowly escaped injury 
|when their private Fairchild plane 
‘crashed at Memorial airport here 
| New Year’s eve. En route to Florida, 
they chartered a ship and continued 
their trip. 


Crash occurred when landing gear 
|collapsed as plane was landing. Pilot 











Under the old distribution-exhibition machinery, no picture could be | versal, refused to come in, a new complaint was filed against them in |and two other passengers in plane 


sold singly as a regular release, but some, usually limited under the sea- 


November, 


j with Stander. 
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HOLLYWOOD TAKES 





See Higher Admission Prices 


By Roy Chartier 


The average of pic boxoffice scales 


which, for some years, has been | 
fluctuating between 20 and 25c, may 
reach to around 30c in the near 
future, in the opinion of trade 


sources. Should this occur, the aver- 
age admission price will not be far 
behind the all-time high of the lush 
prosperity years leading up to the 
1929 crash. It was then approxi- 
mately 32c. 


According to the best figures avail- 


able, the mean average of the coun- 
try’s film theatres stood at around 
23c during the past year, but that a 
climb is more prospective than for 
several years is presently claimed on 
a study of situation and the outlook 
ahead. , 

While it is believed the 32c figure 
prior to depression and the 23c aver- 
age that prevailed during 1940 are 
comparatively accurate, though there 
is a difference cf nearly 10c, statis- 
ticians point out that it is impossible 
to arrive at the actual average be- 
cause there is no authoritative source 
through which the scales of all the- 
atres can be obtained over a whole 
year. Moreover, some exhibitors 
juggle their prices with such fre- 
quency that even a single theatre in 
those instances would be unable to 
reach a precise average unless each 
day’s prices were calculated. 

However, the vast majority of film 
houses do not disturb their scales, 
even over an entire year or longer, 
and these make it possible for the 
man of figures to make a reasonably 
reliable computation for the whole 
country. Larger theatres jockey 
their scales more than the smaller 
operations, but the latter now and 
then engage in price wars. or over 
various periods try shifts in admis- 
sions. In the lower b.o. brackets 
there are hundreds which remain 
steadily at from 10c to 25c. They 
grind on that basis with faithful 
regularity. This includes many the- 
atres of the larger chains, both affili- 
ated and independent. 

Deoesn’t Include Taxes 

The Federal tax on theatre tickets 
is not included in striking an esti- 
mated average. In fact, early last 
year the industry was trying to get 
the ceiling on taxes raised, advancing 
as an argument that the average 
stood at the surprisingly low level of 
23c because only a handful of pic- 
ture houses were charging more than 
40c, then the price at which exemp- 
tion stopped. Since then, however, 
the Government tax was extended to 
embrace all admissions over 20c. 
Dropping of the ceiling went into 
effect July 1. 

As a result, a representative num- 
ber of operators, previously in the 
range from 20 to 40c, dropped their 
prices at the b.o., some because of 
the added cost to the public where 
tax wasn’t absorbed, others coming 
down to the exempted 20c in order 
to avoid any tax, plus the accounting. 
This has had the effect of offsetting 
to some extent the occasions where 
certain pictures like ‘Boom Town.’ 
North West Mounted,’ ‘All This, and 
Heaven Too,’ ‘Dictator’ and in fewer 
dates a couple others, were played 
at advanced admission prices. The 
average thus is claimed to have re- 
mained the same the second half of 
1940 as during the first six 
when ‘Gone With the Wind’ figured 
at highly established scales 

However, in both distribution and 
exhibition circles, it is ] 


months, 


held likely 
that the admish average may reach 
30c, or at least show an Important 
rise over 1940, for a number of rea- 
sons, 
Educating the Exhibs 

Among other 
will extend efforts to get 
to play more of the worthier piciures 
at prices above the regularly estab- 
lished scales. During the past year 
the distribs have made considerable 
headway educating the exhibitors to 
such a policy, and, with tew excep- 
tions, the theatres have not encoun- 
tered any serious trouble with their 
patrons. This should augur a 
greater inclination during 
jump prices on pictures that are out- 
standing. Also, under the new mode 
of selling in conformance with the 
consent decree, distributors may 
segregate certain big films to be sold 
singly and at stipulated b.o. mini- 
mums. It has not been possible to 
do this prior to the decree with few 
exceptions, because such pictures as 
‘North West,’ ‘Boom Town’ and ‘All 
This, and Heaven Too’ were deliver- 


things, distributors 


4 


accounts 





1941 to | 


| 
|able under 


yearly contracts 
|exhib whether higher prices were 
to be placed in force. 
Stimulation of industry 
| spending of billions for national de- 
|fense, decreasing unemployment, 
also figures as a factor conducive to 
an upturn in admissions, it is believed 
in the trade. Still another is the 
probability of increased prices in 
consumer products and a rise in the 
income of the farmer on whom many 
theatres in the hinterland depend. 


The demand for sufficient earn- 
ings for films in the domestic mar- 
_ket to offset the losses from abroad 
is also to be taken into consideration, 
from the point of view that distrib- 
utors will continue to urge further 
support from the exhibitor. Higher 
rentals will be a goal assiduously 
sought during 1941 for the 1941-42 
season and, with film to be sold in 
blocks of five or less under the con- 


i 


sent decree, causing added costs in | 


distribution, it is virtually certain 
that this extra overhead will be 
passed on to the exhibitor. The lat- 
ter, in turn, has but one alternative 
and that is to pass it on to the pub- 
lic. Steeper b.o. levies are the only 
solution in such an event. 


Clearance Struggle 


The struggle to maintain present 
clearance, or to obtain better pro- 
_tection than now afforded, may also 


|react toward a boost in admissions | 


on that premise alone, since under 
| the arbitration system being set up 
'clearance schedules may be deemed 
unfair in the face of admission dif- 
ferentials now existing. 


encouraged to raise prices in order 
to better justify such clearances or 
even greater clearance. Competition 
in buying under blocks-of-five again 
no doubt will have some effect fav- 
orably in connection with b.o. prices. 

The average of admissions also 
will probably be lifted under new 
taxation which it is firmly believed 
by the experts will not only lower 


ithe exemption to 10c, but may re- | 


jsult as well in stepping up the rate 
of tax from the present 10% for 
each 10c above 20c or-a fraction 
thereof. No theatre charges less than 
10c, the minimum specified in’ all 
exhbition contracts. Effect of a set 
rate of tax from a dime up will in 
all likelihood mean an upping of 
prices all along the line, since many 
exhibitors who cut to 20c last sum- 
mer to avoid tax. will increase as 
high as the traffic will bear. In 
view of clearance and classification 
of runs, a 20c house that goes to a 
quarter or 30c would mean also a 
jump for theatres in the vanguard 
that are now at 25c or 30c. The 
cost of collecting the tax and mak- 
ing monthly reports, too, is to be 
considered in the light of the money 
that is required from the public for 
this and other reasons. 
Would End Cut-Rating 

A recent Government ruling also 
makes it incumbent on exhibs to 
either collect or pay a tax themselves 
on tickets that are cut-rated to stu- 
dents, teachers, soldiers and others, 
for whom it has been a habit in 
many cases to permit admission to 
a 25c seat for 15c, a 35c seat for 20c, 
etc. Because the tax must be col- 
lected on the stamped value of the 
ticket sold, it is believed almost cer- 
tain that cut-rating will disappear. 
thus contributing to the drive for 
a higher admission level for the en- 
tire country. 

Even a 5c lift in 
charged at the b.o. would 
vital difference on the industry's 
ledger Based on an estimate that 
50,000,000 people attend films week- 


the average 
make a 


ly, this would amount to no less 
than $130,000,000 on the year over 
and above what is now taken in 


Only half that, or $65,000,000, would 
be a very appreciable gain 


Loew's $4.80 Earnings 


Earnings statement of Loew’s for 
the fiscal year ending last August 
now seems likely to be ready for 
mailing to stockholders this week 
possibly on Jan. 10. 
| Lately revised figures indicate the 
company will show around $4.80 per 
common share, which easily covers 


$3 in regular dividends and the extra 
paid during 1940. 








j 


that | 
|make it entirely optional with the | 


through | 


Exhibitors | 
having a 30-day protection may be | 


f 
RKO Enlists Dr. Gallup 

for Public Pulse-Feeling 
on Pix Preferences 


By Herb Golden 


Hollywood, during 1940, took the 
first move in what is almost uni- 
versally agreed was a significant 
step—a change from second-guessing 
to research. It made the initial 
move in getting away from the old 
method of investing anywhere up to 
$2,000,000 or more in a film without 
even knowing whether its title, let 
alone its story, would appeal to Joe 
and Jane Public. 

George J. Schaefer, prez of RKO, 
during the year enlisted the services 
of Dr. George Gallup's public pulse- 
feelers to learn in advance what will 
go and what won’t. No longer will 
the Monday morning quarterbacks 
sit heads in hands, mourning sev- 
eral hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars and moaning: ‘We shoulda done 








this. We shoulda done that.’ 
Under the new status of things 
they may know in advance what 


they ‘shoulda done.’ Expenditure of 
a few thousand dollars is saving 100 
|times that by baring the public 
mind, the public disposition and the 
|public desire to RKO. If a title 
keeps audiences away instead of 
drawing them, if a star no longer 
ihas the pulling power he once did, 
|if a story has facets which don’t ap- 
peal—they’re immediately switched. 
Utopia hasn’t arrived. That's not 
| what should be assumed from this. 
| It is, however, closer. Which is at- 
‘tested by the reply of an RKO exec 
on the company’s opinion of results 
to date. ‘Sensational,’ he declared. 
Gallup had been experimenting, 
very hush-hush, with motion picture 
research for about four years. To 
handle his first client he set up Au- 
dience Research Institute with 


ton, N. J., locale of Gallup’s Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion. 


Schaefer’s Objective 
When the RKO prez and Princeton 
pollster inked their pact, it was an- 
{nounced that Gallup would ‘guide 
the studio in its selection of stories, 
| titles and casts.’ Significance of this 


+ ia tieemttteel + 
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By Bob Moak 


Hollywood, Jan. 5. 








| 


TO THE POLLS 
Not to Be Caught in Bread Line, 
Flickerites Store Up for Future 





owns a Ventura boulevard gas sta- 
tion, which he is talking of expand- 
ing into a chain. Alan Hale manu- 
factures a patented theatre seat and 


When Father Time calls ‘Cut’ on \a fire extinguisher, both of which are 


the final scene for the present crop 
of film stars and featured players, 
few, if any, of them will have to 
worry about where their next meal 
is coming from. Standing out in 
sharp contrast to the big money per- 
sonalities of an earlier cinematic 
era, the vast majority of the current 
toppers have financially heeled 
themselves in such a manner that 
they will go on enjoying the com- 
forts, even in luxuries, after their 
mames have been stricken from 
studio payrolls. 

While a goodly number of today’s 
players are believers in annuities, 
trust funds and plain and fancy 


stocks and bonds, there are plenty of | 
others who store their surplus coin | 








| tion, 


| 
} 


went pretty much unnoticed until | 
| VARIETY, some months later, learned 


and revealed that Gallup was (1) 
providing RKO with a continuous 
poll of personality values—a run- 
ning chart of the b.o. temperature 
of some 200 players and directors, 
including all RKO contractees as 
well as other possibilities for hiring, 
borrowing and pacting; (2) predict- 
ing grosses of pictures before they 
went into production; (3) measuring 
sales values of alternative titles; and 
(4) polling theatre-going public on 
innumerable other problems of pro- 
duction and distribution. 

Advance research is almost en- 
tirely new to the film industry and 
naturally still in an experimental 
stage. RKO, which hired Gallup 
after he made a poll on popularity 
of double features, has bought his 
services on an exclusive basis for 
a year and naturally is reticent 
about making public the research 
agency's findings. Schaefer feels 
that his company’s coin is going into 
this groundwork of film fact-finding 
and RKO deserves exclusive use of 
the results, he concludes. 

Considerably more will be known, 
around April when the 
RKO-Gallup pact expires. It’s pretty 
I earcher will re- 
exclusive 
with more companies availing them- 


however, 


certain that the re 
- 


fuse another contract and 


elves of the benefits of public soul- 
searching, results are bound to leak 
t or be purposely broadcast for 
publicity purposes. 
Others Also 
Number of other producers have 
already shown interest in the re- 


search idea, which is naturally lead- 
ing to competition coming into the 
field against Gallup. Among the 
agencies which have made a start in 


this direction is Ross-Federal, fa- 
miliar to many film execs through 


its boxoffice checking service. Elmo 
Roper’s outfit, which does surveys 


in businesses in which they are per- 
| mitted an active voice and hand in 
the management. Most popular 
among these are the various forms 
of ranching, citrus fruits, 
cattle, horse and poultry. 


Already owners of a large fruit 
and poultry farm at Encino, Carole 
Lombard and Clark Gable are spend- 
ing their between-pictures holidays 
scouring California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Utah, Idaho and Wyoming 
for 25,000 to 50,000 acres on which 
they plan to set up an extensive 
cattle raising enterprise. 

Meanwhile, after a year of opera- 
they have put their Encino 
place on its feet, with its output 


a| now bringing in sufficient returns 
staff of 60 under the direction of | to pay for 
David Ogilvy. It’s located in Prince- | oe and help, 


its upkeep, including 

Joel McCrea und Frances Dee 
are another ardent pair staking their 
future on cattle, their Ventura 
county ranch, which they have been 
developing for five years, bringing 
them in an annual profit. 
ion to beef, they raise alfalfa and 
hay. 

Stocks and Alfalfa 

Donald Crisp, a heavy buyer of 
bank stocks, is also in the stock 
farming field, having recently ac- 


which he is developing into a model 
cattle ranch. 
investing in cattle ranches ever since 
he came into the upper salary 
brackets. Leo Carrillo is another 
big scale cattle man. Walter Huston 
has bought 2,500 acres of cattle land 
near Portersville, Calif. 

Bing Crosby, in eddition to his 
profitable music publishing business, 
breeds both racehorses and cattle on 
his San Diego county ranch. Spen- 
cer Tracy raises polo ponies on his 
vast acreage near Encino. William 
Boyd goes in for western saddle 
horse breeding at his expansive hide- 
away in the Malibu mountains. Don 
Ameche, like Crosby, has a racehorse 


breeding farm Richard Dix, who 
owns several Hollywood apartment 
houses, raises both horses and cattle 


on his Topanga Canyon ranch. 
Money From Egg-Layers 
Mickey Rooney, Andy Devine and 


grains, | 


| 


| 





In addit- | 


| 


| 


fattening his retirement fund. Kay 
Francis is a shrewd real estate oper- 
ator. Gene Raymond’s song-writing 
efforts are swelling his weekly in- 
come. Robert Young and Allan 
Jones are co-owners of a riding acad- 
emy in fashionable Bel-Air. 

Spring Byington is a manufacturer 
of women’s wear novelties and 
household _ accessories, having 
launched a factory which she per- 
sonally supervises. Joan Davis is the 
backer of a fruit and vegetable liqui- 
fier Binnie Barnes owns a _ soft 
drink manufacturing outfit. Dick 
Powell and Joan Blondell go for 
business property in Los Angeles, 
Hollywood and Long Beach. 

Gene Autry has an interest in a 
music publishing house. Dick Arlen 
has just acquired an airfield and fly- 


|ing school, with a government con- 


tract for training military recruits. 

Edward G. Robinson is a collector 
of modern paintings, with his collec- 
tion now hailed as the largest pri- 
vate one of its type in the United 
States. It is valued at several times 
the amount of his investment, due to 
the actor’s expert judgment in mak- 
ing purchases. However, this is 
strictly not a business but a hobby 
with the actor. 


700 N. Y.-N. J. THEATRES 
JOIN PARALYSIS DRIVE 


Cooperation of more than 700 the- 
atres in the New York-New Jersey 
area, more than half the total amount 
was pledged Friday (3) at a meeting 
to raise funds for the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis, pre- 
sided over by Harry Brandt, chair- 
man, and Charles Moskowitz, eo- 
chairman. Balance of the theatres fx 








| the Greater N. Y. and Northern N. J. 


zone serviced by the N. Y. exchanges 
are expected to come along. 
Drive extends from Jan. 13 to Jan. 


| 30 nationally, but so far as theatre 
quired 300 acres in Ventura county, | 


Gary Cooper has been | 


Marjorie Rambeau are banking earn- | 


ings from poultry farms. 
longest in the field, now nets around 


$350 a month from his chickens, 
while Marjorie Rambeau isn’t com- 
plaining about receipts from he! 
5,000 egg layers 

Errol Flynn is raising Rhodesian 


lion dogs, a breed he hopes to popu- 
larize in this country. Each of the 
pups brings him around $300 at the 


tage of 10 weeks. 


on a variety of topics for Fortune | 


mag, has also done some minor work 
in the field, although nothing on a 
large-scale or permanent basis. 

Dr. Gallup’s opinion on competish 
is ‘the more the merrier’—as long 
as it’s from a qualified researcher. 
What he fears more than anything 
else is influx of fly-by-nighters 
whose results will be worthless and 


(Continued on page 45) 


Jimmy Cagney, in addition to hi: 
Martha’ 


Vineyard farm, which is 
self-supporting, is a big investor in 
Southern California real estate. 


Among his holdings is an island in 
Balboa Bay where he plans to some 
day build a resort hotel. 

George Tobias a few weeks ago be- 
came a Pennsylvania farm neighbor 
of Claude Rains. He intends to breed 
fancy cattle. 

Eddie Aibert is operating a profit- 
able ouicksilver mine 
while Brian Donlevy has a tungsten 
mine in California. which also is pay- 
ing dividends. George Murphy is 
part owner of a successful oil] re- 
finery near Bakersfield. Ann Ruth- 
erford has an important interest in a 
salmon cannery at Vancouver 
| Joan Crawford is sient partner in 
ja Bevhills dress shea George Brent 


Devine, | 


in Mexico, | 


| been 
| naires of nearby residents, result of 


participation is concerned in N. Y.- 
N. J. it will be for the week starting 
Jan. 16, when special receptables for 
collection of dimes will be placed in 
lobbies, vtth uniformed girls to pre- 
side over them. A special emblem 
will be given to each contributor, to 
be paid for from contributions al- 
ready in from several leading ex- 
hibitors. 

Two short films, one with Spencer 
Tracy, the other Charlie Chaplin, in 
which appeals for support are made, 
will be spliced into the newsreels. 

Among circuits pledging complete 
cooperation are RKO, Loew’s, Brandt 
Bros., Fabian, Harry Hecht, Rand- 
force, Cocalis, Century, Consolidated, 
Leo Brecher, Max Cohen, and Ray- 
bond. Si Fabian was elected 
urer of the committee Friday (3), 
others being chosen as members for 
various zones. 


2,500 on Defense 


More than 2,500 film theatres have 
joined the Motion Picture Commit- 
tee Cooperating for National Defense, 
headed by Joe Bernhard, general 
manager of the Warner circuit 

Committee hopes to get a pledge of 
cooperation from every exhibitor i 
the country. Harry Brandt, chair- 


traac 
reas- 


man of the organization, oversee- 
ing the field work. E. V. Richards, 
head of the Saenger circuit, is co- 
chairman, other operato: on the 
committee including Bob Wil Abe 


Blank, Si Fabian, John H. Harris, 
C. C. Moskowitz, Sam E. Morris, John 
J. O’Connor, R. J. O'Donnell, Spyros 
Skouras, Nathan Yamins. Most of 
these are coordinators for their re- 
spective zones. 


GARDEN CITY (L.L) HOUSE 
Garden City, Jan. 5. 

At last this swanky residential 
suburb of New York may get its own 
motion picture theatre. Walter Reade 
has filed plans for the construction 
of a 1,000-seat house here. Plans 
were rejected, but an appeal has 
taken, backed with question- 





which, it is hoped, will lead to a re- 
versal of the original decision. 
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H WOOD 


No Serious Strife Marred Past Year 


Hollywood, Jan. 5. 

Despite inauguration of a drive by 
the American Federation of Labor 
to organize the film industry 100% 
AFL, the past year was a peacefui 
one for both the producers and their 
employees. Barring a brief strike 
of employees at Central Casting 
Corp., there was no serious strife be- 
tween the companies and the scores 
of unions and guilds which control 
the 40,000 workers. 


dent guilds, including the film edi- 
tors, but so far these conferences 
have not gone beyond the conversa- 
tion stage. 

When Willie Bioff was yanked 
back to Chicago to complete a six- 
month jail sentence for pandering, 
autonomy was restored to the vari- 
ous studio locals of the International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployes. Lew C. G. Blix was drop- 
ped as international representative. 


. . | , , > le ~goe) 
The workers, however, insist that| and Steve B. Newman was piaced 


it has been one of their worst years 
from a financial standpoint. There 
has been a general tendency on all 
lots to cut corners and _ retrench 
wherever possible. Orders to double 
check every expenditure were issued 
when it became apparent that for- 
eign markets were going to disap- 


on an unassigned basis as interna- 
tional representative to work from 
his home. The Coast offices main- 
tained by the International were 
shuttered and the office force drop- 
ped. 


The IATSE members started de- 
manding improved working condi- 


pear because of war conditions. The | tions, but without the support of the 


extras were hit harder than 
other individual unit, but 


any | International they have made little 
many )|}or no 


headway. It was only re- 


painters, carpenters, teamsters, tech- | cently, after repeated demands by 


nicians and electricians found them- 


Harold V. Smith, business repre- 


selves between pictures more often | sentative of Sound Technical Local 


than at any time in the past five |}695 and chairman of 


years. 


the IATSE 


| Business Representatives Conimittee, 


The situation reached a point in| that Pat Casey, producer labor con- 


December where hundreds of work- 


tact, agreed to talk contract revisions. 


ers were migrating to Government! So far these conferences have been 
defense program projects to accept | confined to wage and hour provi- 


offers of steady employment with 
guaranteed yearly earnings higher 


than they were making in the pic- | 


ture industry. Those 


cluded utility 


leaving in- 
workers, carpenters, 
electricians and machinists. Many 
skilled technicians were promised 
contracts and premium wages by 
companies handling big Government 
projects. 


sions of the Wage-Hour Law. Smith 
is contending the men should be 
classified as non-exempt under the 
law, and that they are entitled to 
overtime pay at the rate of time and 
half, retroactive to 1938 when the 
Wage-Hour Law first became effec- 
tive. 
IATSE Hands-Off 


The International has been pur- 


Studio heads insist there is little | suing a hands-off policy although 


possibility of a labor shortage in 
the film industry unless the migra- 


orders have frequently been flashed 
from New York or Chicago head- 


tion becomes heavier. It was hinted | quarters when George E. Browne 


that if a labor’ shortage does 
threaten, the studios might consider 
the recommendations of union lead- 
ers that certain skilled film workers 


and his cohorts felt the locals were 
getting too much out of line. The 
latest such order came when Her- 
bert Aller, business representative 


be placed on a guarantged yearly of International Photographers Lo- 


basis. 

Aubrey Blair, former executive 
secretary of the Junior Screen Ac- 
tors Guild, was named by prexy 
William Green, of the AFL, to direct 
the Federation drive. Blair had left 


cal 659, announced that 
was taking over the 
photography _ affiliated 
American Society of Cinematog- 
raphers. Browne and _= secretary 
Louis Krouse are reported to have 


his group 
directors of 
with the 


the SAG to become western director telephoned instructions for him to 


of the American Guild of Variety 
Artists, but left that post following 
a disagreement over policies. He also 


lay off after he had demanded that 
all members of Local 
from the ASC. It is 


659 resign 
understood 


served for a brief period as casting | Aller was_told that any such mat- 


official at Central Casting Corp. Al- 
though not a member of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Office 
which organized the 
ers, Blair walked out when a strike 
was called and went back. 


Aubrey Blair’s First Move 


Employes, 
Central Work- 


never 


Blair’s first move was to straighten 


out several locals that had been 
floundering around under the con- 
trol of George Scalise’s Building 


Service Employes International Un- 


ion The workers withdrew from 
the BSEIU and separate charters 
were secured for them. He com- 


pleted organization of workers em- 
ployed by the studio costume manu- 
facturers, and aided in getting 
policemen and watchmen 

Blair also has been flirt- 
ing with several of 


the 
firemen, 
organized. 


the big indepen- 


ters would be handled by the In- 
ternational executive board. 

A showdown was tried at Repub- 
lic when Sound Technicians Local 
695 called a strike after failing to 
reach an agreement with studio 
executives. But the International 


promptly telephoned instruction 


for the men to return to work. As 
in the case of the photcgrapher 
they were told the matter would be 
handled by the International exec- 


utive board. But to date no change 


has been made in conditions. 

The Screen Publicists Guild 
merged with the New York flacks 
and expanded into a national or- 
ganization. After negotiating w 


tepublic for several 
SPG finally handed an ultimatum to 
general manager E. H. Goldstein. He 


LABOR RELATIVEL 
PEACEFUL DURING 


Unions and Guilds Control 40,000 Workers, But * 


940 





was told to sign a contract or face 
a general strike. He signed. Much 
credit for the victory, however, goes 
to Herbert Sorrell, business repre- 


sentative of Moving Picture Paint- | 


ers Local 644, who promised that 


/any painters who crossed the picket 


line if a strike was ordered would 
be fined $50. Negotiations with Re- 
public were handled for the Public- 


ists by prexy Lesley Mason, Bill 
Edwards and attorney George E. 
Bodle. 

Sorrell, who has developed to a 


point where he is now recognized 


panded his organization during the 


year by taking in the Cartoonists, | 


Title Artists, Advertising Writers 
and Scenic Artists. The Cartoonists 
were given a separate charter, but 
the other groups merely affiliated 
with Local 644. Sorrell is now en- 
gaged in negotiating a wage tilt for 
the Scenic Artists. 


White-Collar Studio Workers 


The Screen Office Employes 
Guild was formed during the year 
and has already been certified as 


collective bargaining representative | 


for the white-collar workers at 
seven studios. A proposed contract 
covering wages, hours and conditions 
for its 1,700 members is now be- 
ing prepared and shortly will be 
presented to. Producers. Negotia- 
tions will'be handled largely by at- 
torney George E. Bodle, and Glenn 
Pratt, recently reelected as president 
of the association, 


The Society of Motion Picture 
Film Editors was the first unit to 
announce complete cooperation with 
the wroducers in their move to 
curtail expenses. The Society an- 
nounced it was indefinitely shelving 
its demands for improved conditions 
and wages. Edmund D. Hannan was 
reelected president of the Society, 


and was given a vote of confidence | 


when he offered to 
Sharpe retired as 
sentative of the Society to accept a 
similar position with the downtown 
retail clerks, an affiliate of the AFL. 


Walter 


resign. 
business 


Central Casting’s Strike 

The strike at Central Casting 

Corp. was called when the producers 
refused to recognize the American 
Federation of Office Employees as 
bargaining agent for the workers. 
Fred Pelton, who was slated to take 
ovc* labor negotiations, tried to set- 
tle the walkout, but Pat Casey had 
called back from the east 
fore the workers would agree to re- 
turn to their jobs. Casey quickly 
negotiated a deal with the employees 
to return to work and then talk 
contract. A basic agreement has been 
and is now in the 

representatives for their 


to be be- 


roa 
drafted 


hands o 
union ap- 
proval. 

With 
most of 


work 
the 
ing back on 


hopes that 


the 
been 


slack in studios, 
unions have hold- 
new negotiations in the 
reneral condi- 


SnoW an 


economic 
tions will upturn when 


LIONS W1il the 


Government defense program really 
sets under way. None of the big 
unions in the Basic Agreement is 
expected to submit demands before 
February. While none of the IATSE 
locals have been talking deals, oth- 
ers are sitting back waiting to see 
what progress the others make. be- 


fore going into the water. 


Guilds Set Hollywood Pace 


+ 


By Rod Roddy 


Hollywood, Jan. 5. 

The three big talent Guilds 
Actors, Writers and Directors—set 
the pace for other studio groups in 
1940. With an air-tight basic agree- 
ment, the Screen Directors Guild 
devoted most of the time to con- 
solidating its position and policing 
its studio contract. On the contrary, 
the Screen Writers Guild and Screen 
Actors Guild were engaged in some 
kind of skirmish most of the time, but 
both finished on top. 

The SWG, after battling for 19 
years for the right of writers to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively, final- 
ly talked the Producers Assn. into 
signing a six-month contract that ex- 
pires April 10, 1941. The ink had 
hardly dried on the pact, however, 


scriveners to sign contracts carrying 


a contract rider known as Exhibit 
X This provided 
there is no contract between Pro- 
ducers and writers, the Producer 
will have final say on allocation of 
screen credits when the writers 
themselves are unable to agree. 
Bothersome Clause 

The SWG immediately took the 
position that Exhibit X was a viola- 
tion of the current agreement and 
of the collective bargaining provision 
of the National Labor Relations Act. 
They claimed any deal must be 
negotiated with the Guild, and that 


that in event 


the Producers had no right to ap- 
proach individual scriveners. The 
Guild instructed its members. to 


sign such contracts under protest, and 
offered to negotiate a new contract 
immediately if there was any appre- 
hension on the part of the film ex- 
ecutive that the agreement would 





before the two groups became em- 
broiled in a fight over screenplay 
credits. The producers asked the} 


not be renewed. Representatives of 
both re t trying to 


4 


yroups are at presen 


‘+h 


an amicable settlement of con- 


troversy. 

The current agreement is a mini- 
mum one, but gives the Guild the 
right to arbitrate disputes on screen 
credits. It also provides Producers 
must advise scriveners of the names 


of other writers employed on the 
same picture to which they have 
been assigned. 

Credit for finally reaching an 


agreement with the Producers goes 


largely to attorney Leonard S. 
Janofsky, and writers Sheridan 


Gibney and Charles Brackett. 
Producers were represented by at- 
torney Mendel B. Silberberg, Y 
Frank Freeman and E. J. Mannix 
Extra Proved a Sore Point 

The SAG 
most of the year, but finally kicked 
out the Guild Council and took over 


The 


the administration of all Guild af- 
fairs. including those of atmosphere 
players The proposal was. sub- 


(Continued on page 49) 


' 
repre- | 


| 
feuded with the extras 


| 
| 





N. Y.’s Solid Front 





By Roy Chartier 


Well organized in the east, unions 
/are now approaching the point where 
solidifying strength is being serious- 
ly projected through a new organi- 
zation known as the Combined The- 
atrical Amusement Crafts, objective 
of which is to group a total of 48 
laber units, directly and_ indirectly 


me ° ° ° | 
affiliated with show business, into a} 


council through which the problems 
of each may be faced more effec- 
tively. 

While this does not indicate great- 
er power for any of the unions in- 
volved under the plan, it does sug- 
gest a concentration of power for 


the various New York labor bodies | 
as studio labor’s No. 1 leader, ex- | 


ithe new organization each will con- 


tles that are waged. Vincent Jacobi, 
business agent of the Theatrical Pro- 
,tective Union, No. 1 (New York 
stagehands), is president. 

The Combined Theatrical Amuse- 
| ment Crafts will serve as a sort of 
| Central Trades for the many unions 
which in one way or another oper- 
ate in show business, the same as 
similar councils do for other worl- 
|'men, including the printing trade. It 
will become a place of convenience 
|at which all of the unions may dis- 
cuss their problems openly on com- 
mon grounds and for common good, 
with the underlying thought being 
the assistance that one may render 
| the other, if possible, in the event of 
| trouble. 


| 
| 


In the past, working agreements 
| have been in force between various 
unions, a strong tie in this connec- 
tion always having existed between 
the International Alliance 
atrical Stage Employes 
American Federation 
This gentlemen's 


and the 
of Musicians, 
understanding has 
concerned so-called ‘sympathetic 
strikes’ by one or the other when 
such drastic action on the part of 
either was necessary or expedient. 
‘Quicker Action’ 

The new council envisages a quick- 
er and more effective ‘stand-by’ at- 
titude on the part of a flock of 


unions in the event any one of them | 


| is run up a tree by theatre interests. 

uded are all the imnortant locals 

chartered by the IATSE, plus nu- 
merous outside affiliates of the 

| American Federation of Labor, such 
as the teamsters. 


fal 
AAL 


According to the latest reports the 
union front on the Atlantic seaboard 
offers nothing more ominous than 
the threat that a walking delegate 
or business agent will come around 
if the proper overtime is not paid 
according to contract. 


The New York operators, Local 
306, headed by one of the most re- 
spected officials the whole AFL, 
President Joe Basson, has now and 


then during the past year sought to 


organize about 50 diehards among 


Greater New York independents 
who still do not use 306 men, but if 
they are never brought in the loss 
will still be infinitesimal Other- 
wise, the operators are more solidly 


entrenched in N. Y 
the surrounding 
which it has greater 


there 


Brooklyn and 
territory over 
jurisdiction than 


ever were unc other ad- 


ministrations. 
Under a_iong-term recognition 


contract with the New York the- 
atres which runs to 1945, with ne- 
rOotiation for wag and condition 
to be made each year, Local 306 last 
ummer obtained a renewal which 
included a slight raise in scale and 
in extra week’s vacation with pay 
for a total of two 

The stagehands, not so many of 
whom are working, also received 
a new contract for another year to 
next September, but the scale re- 


mains the same. Theatres with stage 
shows or vaudeville, however, grant- 
ed the deckhands a week's vacation | 
at their regular scale, something 
they never had before. 

The porters union was given a 
very nominal increase (many of the | 
larger theatres pay over the scale 
anyway), plus a vacation of one 
week in the smaller houses which 
heretofore worked them 52 weeks. 
The big Broadway houses have al- 
ways given the porters, cleaners, | 
maids, ete., 14 days off with pay. 

Candy concessionaires, many of | 
whom are employed in the Greater | 
N. Y. area, got a two-year deal this 
past summer, with a boost of $1 in 


their paychecks. 
There is no contract with Local 
\802, AFM, except for such houses 


collectively, in the sense that under | 


tribute more to the other in any bat- | 


of The-| 


la ballot 


'uation in the deep south now 
| mulled, 


as the Music Hall, State and Roxy 
which have house orchestras. Pact 
runs from year to year at the pre- 
scribed scales. For the other thea- 
tres, if stage shows are played, the 
understanding with 802 is that 
standbys are provided where or- 
chestras are not members of 802, 
this including the Broadway Para- 
|}mount and Strand. 

The 802 scale for theatres 
jing stage shows is at a set 
|based upon the number of weeks 
the policy is in effect. It varies ac- 
cording to the number of weeks, be- 
ing broken down to 13, 26 and 52- 
week periods. ° 


desir- 
figure, 


Clerks 
The Office Employees union, af- 
fillated with the CIO, which has 


a contract with Universal covering 
its home office and N. Y. exchange, 
was certified several months ago as 
‘bargaining agency for clerical and 
other help in exchanges, h.o.’s and 
warehouses, but to date no substan- 
tial headway has been made although 
the new year may see action on this 
|front. All the exchange ‘backroom’ 
‘help is organized through the Ex- 
‘change Workers Union, of which 
| Ben Johnson, of Metro, is president 
and which is affiliated with the 
|IATSE. A new contract was voted 
|this union early last spring, to run 
‘two years, and there is no trouble 
on that front. Most of the shipping 
room help has been sadly underpaid 
for years anyway. 

The blurb artists who turn out 
reams of publicity and the advertis- 
|ing departments which tell the trade 
|about every epic on the general re- 
|lease charts form the arena in 
| which still another eastern union is 
in action. This is the Screen Publi- 
icists Guild, which claims a major- 
| ity membership in each of the ma- 


| . 

|jor home offices and has applied 
to the National Labor Relations 
|Board for certification as official 


| bargaining agent for these workers 
The publicity and advertising men 
are organized on the Coast and have 
a contract with the studios as an 
independent union. affiliated neither 
| with the AFL or the CIO, but in the 
east the move is somewhat different 
in that all members of art depari- 


| ments, including so-called produc- 
ition men, are eligible. This may be 
|ultimately hotly contested by the 


picture companies. Plan of the east- 
ern SPG, however, is to consolidate 
with the Hollywood SPG for the 
|formation of a national organization. 


Browne Reelected 
George E. 
the International 


Browne, president of 
Alliance of Thea- 
trical Stage Employees, who is re- 
elected each year in a somewhat 
automatic fashion, remains with the 
AFL as a vice president and mem- 


ber of the executive committee 
There are 17 v.p.’s in the AFL and 
despite the furore raised ove 
racketeering in the union at the 
AFL convention in New Orleans, 


Brown was reelected to the high 


post he has held in the federation 
for many years. 

Retention of Browne by the AFL 
also was virtually automatic, but the 


International Ladie Work- 


Garment 


ers union, headed by the midgety but 
fighting David Dubinsky, who intro- 
duced the resolution against rack- 


eteering in the AFL, refused to cast 
for Browne, 
point to be recorded as ‘present but 


making 


not voting.’ 

Of considerable ignificance for 
Local 306 was the co dec 
which upheld the validity of 
contract negotiated with the lk 
pendent Theatre Owners Ass: f 
New York a little over a year ago 
;o far as eight theatres, then mem- 
be! of the ITOA, are concern¢ 
The houses sought to evade payment 
of a 10 increase and granting of 
a week’s vacation to operators on 
the ground that they were pulling 
out of the ITOA. 

In the test case brought in the 
name of the Taft, Flushing, L. I, 


opevated by the Kassena Amusement 


|Corp., the court ruled that the ITOA 


and that the 
theatre would have to pay $729 in 
back pay under it, plus interest. 
The other seven theatres were auto- 
matically affected. 


contract was binding 


LEVEY’S ADDITIONS 
San Francisco, Jan. 5. 
Ellis Levey, Telenews manager, 
will spend three months commuting 
between here, Detroit and Cleveland, 
where he will open two new houses 
for the newsreel chain. A third sit- 
being 
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J. $. Became the Last Stand 
For Creative Writing in 1940 





By Hobe Morrison 





Although American writers made 
some slight advances in improving 
the working conditions in their craft 
1940, the field of authorship 


Se eaioash the world had probably 


throug . “pe oT 
jts worst year in modern history. 
For creative authorship flourishes 


only under conditions of peace, and, 
more than the other arts, depends on 


political and intellectual freedom. 
In most of the world, creative 
writing was non-existent last year. 
The necessary intellectual freedom, 
already dead in Germany, Italy, 


Russia, Austria, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, also flickered out in Den- 
mark, Holland, Belgium and most of 
France as those nations came under 
dictator oppression. Even in England 
and the British Empire creative 
authorship became dormant as writers 
and the public concentrated all their 
intellectual, physical and material 
effort on the war. 

So America became not only the 
common goal of peopie from all lands 
seeking sanctuary from war and in- 
tolerance, but also virtually the only 
country where artists of all kinds 
may work in freedom and where 
artistic effort hasn’t been sacrificed 


to military activity. Also other lands | 


no longer absorbed literary output 
from outside. So, besides giving 
shelter to artists from _ dictator- 
controlled nations, the U. S. also lost 
its foreign markets for books, maga- 
zines, plays and films. Only the 
South American countries remain a 
material factor. 

The problem of helping the refugee 
artists to adapt themselves to the 
new country and its language is a 
huge subject in itself. It is obviously 
a much more difficult problem for 
the refugee writer than for fellow- 
artists—painters, sculptors, architects 
and designers. For the language is 
the very tool of his craft to the 
writer. He must not only understand 
it, he must master it completely. 


War Also Affects 


° e,e 
American Writing 

While the U. S. is almost the only 
Jand where there remains any active 
creative authorship, even here the 
war has greatly influenced the type 
and quality of writing. It has also 
affected the conditions under which 
writers work. That is true in all 
fields of authorship—literary, dra- 
matic, films and radio. Nevertheless, 
in the field as a whole, writers have 
made some advances during the year 
in their unceasing effort to improve 
conditions in their craft. Naturally, 
the Authors League of America (with 
its subsidiary Authors Guild, Drama- 
tists Guild, Radio Writers Guild and 


Screen Writers Guild), the only 
writer organization concerned with 
craft problems, has been the majo! 


spearhead in that campaign. 

In a broad sense, one of the ulti- 
mate aims of the League 
and continues to be a League-shop 
in the entire author field. Probably 


has been 


a complete League-shop: is neither 
practical nor desirable, as_ there 
should always be a provision for 


non-League members to write single 
books on specialized subjects—such 
as autobiographies, memoirs, text- 
books, reference books. collected and 
edited letters and the like. But some 
degree of League-shop is desired and 
steady progress has continued to be 
made toward that goal 
League's formation. 

Whet amounts to a League-shop 
figured inevitable. It is steadily be- 
Ing brought about as writers in one 
field become active in some 
field. Almost a complete League 
shop already exists in the dramatic 
field, where every U. S. play pro- 
duced on Broadway must be by a 
member of the Dramatists Guild. A 
big step toward the League-shop was 
also made in Hollywood during the 
year, when the Screen Writers Guild 
obtained a contract with the major 
Studios. Some progress is also being 
made by the Radio Writers Guild. 
But the Authors Guild. covering the 
book and Magazine field, still seems 
far from a similar goal. 

Copyright Rights 
base of all Authors League 


since the 


18 


other 


” At the 


Moves is the matter of copyright. 
since it is through copyright that 
all written materiai is controlled 
When 


_the League was formed, the 
Copyright of virtually all written 
Material was held by the publisher, 
Producer or whoever corresponded 


to the employer in the particular , 


7% 
vv 





| } 
'field. As a result, writers tended to 


| be merely employees. Because their 
| writings were copyrighted in the 
publisher’s or producer's name, they 


received little income beyond the 
original sale, so they were mostly 
dependent on maintaining a curren 
output of work. ° 
| That condition has been and is 
gradually changing. Authors of 


stage plays now hold the copyright 
in their own names, although some 
are careless about taking out copy- 
right. Some of the leading novelists 
now insist on holding copyright title 
to their own works and the League 
_is gradually making progress toward 
establishing that as standard prac- 
tice in both the book and magazine 
fields. Authors of original film and 
radio plays frequently copyright 
their scripts in their own names, par- 
ticularly when such material is free- 
lance. 


Oboler Helped Establish 
Authors’ Rights to Works 


In this connection, Arch Oboler, 
for one, by selling only the one-time 
broadcast rights to his radio plays, 
has done much to help establish the 
principle of the author’s inherent 
and continued right to his own cre- 
ations. However, in the film indus- 


ary as regular members of a staff. 
In that case their writing is recog- 
nized to be the property of their 
employer. But even here it is gen- 
erally admitted that any writing a 
salaried author does on his own time 
belongs to him, provided it is not in 
competition with his work for his 
regular employer. 

It has been suggested from time 
to time by League members that the 
organization might bring a general 
League-shop much nearer by for- 
bidding its members to collaborate 
with or work on the writings of non- 
member authors Since all the es- 
tablished dramatic, film and nearly 
all the top radio writers are League 
members, that would mean any au- 
thor would have to join the League 
to have his work adapted for the 
stage, films or radio. The organiza- 
tion has never adopted such a rule. 
But in the normal course of events, 
as authors move from field to 
another, they find it necessary or 
convenient to join the League 

It nad been expected that the Au- 
thors Guild would obtain a minimum 


one 


basic agreement with the magazine 
publishers and the book publishers 


during 1940, but 


prevented 


several factors 
parently it. Most 
portant was probably the war, which 
cut off several of the largest sources 
of woodpulp, notably Norway, Fin- 
land and Russia and put a strain on 
the importation 
Canada The price 
sharply and is 


ap- 


of the supply from 
of paper t 


continuing 


nus 
rose to 
rise. 


\agazines working on a nar- 


row profit margin and already seri- 
ously disturbed by radio competi- 
tion for advertising, the chances of 
obtaining concessions for writers 
faded The Guild’s prime objec- 
tives, however, continue to be own- 
ership of copyright, subsidiary 


rights, a time-limit on considering 
scripts and payment within a speci- 
fied Another 

which must be solved 


is the problem of reprints 


time. vital matter, 
before long, 


of old 


material. With the number of re- 
print mags mushrooming, the wel- 
fare of the entire magazine field 
threatened 

In the book field, several of the 
important issues are the same a 
the mag field, but there is also a nev 
situation in the recent development 
of low-p! ice books These volume 
selling for 25 or 39c, are generally) 
viewed as a promising innovat 


Although they bring the author ex- 
tremely low royalties 
half-a-cent per volume) they have 
huge sales, nearly all of which are 
believed to reach new readers and 
thus not compete with the regular 
book-buying market. Unlike the 
magazine field, the book publishing 
field has heard no talk of cutting au- 


oliw 
(generally 


thor royalties to meet a shrinking 
margin of profits. 
| One indication of the compara- 


tively healthy and progressive 
dition of the book publishing indus- 
try is the proposal that all elements 
in the trade co-operate in a gigantic 
advertising campaign to arouse in- 
terest in and increase the reading of 
books. Just what form this would 
take is still vague. But the under- 
standing is that all the groups in- 


‘ ; 
autnors, agents 


con- 


voivead, mciualiig 


try, and to a lesser extent in radio, | 
many writers are employed on sal- | 3 
;screen rights of 


im- 


publishers 
send 


and booksellers are to 
representatives to a joint con- 


ference to consider the matter and 
draft plans. 
Screen Righis 
Book publishers have one beef 
against the Authors Guild. That is 
over the sale of screen rights to 
books. There is no standard prac- 


tice in sharing the proceeds of such 
sales, but the Guild, in advising on 
its members’ individual contracts 
with publishers, has generally suc- 
ceeded in inserting clauses giving 
the author the entire income from 
film sales or other subsidiary rights. 
On the other hand, publishers have 
frequently been able to draw con- 
tracts with non-Guild writers calling 
for a 50-50 split of such proceeds. 
‘Gone With the Wind’ was such a 
case, Margaret Mitchell (a non-mem- 
ber) and the publisher sharing the 


film price evenly. It is argued by 
the publishers that their publica- 
tion of a manuscript in bookform 


greatly enhances iis value as screen 


material, thus entitling them to a 
portion of the proceeds from that 
source. But until the publishers and 


Guild get together on a minimum 


| basic agreement no standard prac- 


tice in the matter is likely. 

During 1940 the Guild instituted a 
rule setting up an arbiter to pass on 
all contracts for the sale of the 
literary material. 
This would be a procedure similar 
to that of the Dramatists Guild, for 
which Sidney Fleischer, an attorney, 
must approve all sales. However, 
the rule has not been put into effect 
by the Authors Guild. Probably it 
will be enforced gradually, begin- 
ning this year and with Fleischer 
acting as arbiter. 


Screen Writers Guild 
In Producer Accord 


After more than two years of bit- 
ter controversy, the Screen Writers 


Guild finally succeeded during 1940 
in signing an agreement with the 


Hollywood producers. Because the 
international situation, which affects 
the film business so vitally, is uncer- 


tain, the contract is for only six 
months. It also provides for only 
80% Guild-shop, which would give 


the studios ample latitude for under- 
mining the Guild by showing favor- 
itism non-member writers, if the 
producers decided to do How- 
ever, getting any kind of a contract 
was considered a major prestige vic- 
tory for the Guild. It is expected 
that the pact will be renewed from 
time to time as it expires and that 
the terms 


to 


So. 


will probably be improved 
gradualiy for the writers. 
The principal flaw in the contract, 


it is felt, is not the 80% shop pro 
vision, but the fact that it applies 
only to the regular staff writers in- 
tead of also covernig the free 

cers as well. The latter group 
who write originals for submission 
to studios, or are employed on sin- 
gle-picture deals, admittedly need 


protection more than the staff mem 
bers. Nevertheless, it is doubted that 
the Guild will be able to extend the 
contract to cover the free-lancers for 
some time. 

The provisions of the consent de- 
cree entered into by five major stu- 
dios and the Government, is expected 
to improve the lot of the screen 
writer. at least in an artistic way 
Because the decree requires the 
companies to sell pictures in lots of 
not more than five instead of the for 

é d of a whole easor 
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conditi and increase¢ ries f 
writers O the other hand 
feared that the terms of the decree 
may tend to decrease the number of 
picture: produced, thereby shrinking 
employment 

Loss of Hollywooc foreis mar- 
kets is likewise expected to bring 
about improved artistic standards, if 
po siblv Jess empl ment for write! 
It is believed that if the stuc make 
picture for the domestic I ket 
, one tne ( € ier f 

f € d tre ment It c 4) 
I re ri t te st 

f scre¢ it iV ) e ce 
American audiences presumably 
have better t of the lan- 


guage and of domestic themes than 

foreign ; ence vould. But here 
Ise the « of foreign revenue 

expected to result ultimately in i 





By J. C. 


Life,’ has just been published. A 





‘MY ROOM’ 


(Actor, Author and Humorist whose Autobiography, ‘It’s a Great 


former years, Mr. Nugent wrote this in the Dec. 11, 1909, issue.) 


Nugent 


regular contributor to Variety in 








In one of my. sketches, ‘The 
Rounder,’ after much that is meant 
for comedy and is frequently so re- 
ceived, the ‘switch’ is necessary. As 

I do not dance 
Or carry a 
‘break -away’ 
scenic effect, I! 
must, for con- 
trast, spill a 
moment of 
pathos, which 
makes me. say, 





& AM gees = scornful call: 
‘Little woman, pity the man who 
drinks—and laughs—because his 
heart is hungry for his kind, and he 
has no kindred. He laughs some- 
times to keep from crying, and he 
drinks—weak fool—because he is 
alone. Afraid of the four walls of 
his room; mocked by the dream of a 
home; in love with shadow women: 
until some real woman crosses his 
path and makes him remember his 
manhood.’ 

| Many a ‘souse’ has begged me for 
| those lines, as for seven years 1 have 
|almost constantly delivered them to 
the unsuspecting from ocean to 
ocean. Sad-eyed traveling men and 


jobs and lower pay for writers and 
others in the industry. 

Legit Concession 

In one aspect the Dramatists Guild 
‘lost ground during 1940. Although 
the organization presumably helped 
playwrights by instituting an alter- 
nate set of requirements for film- 
| backing of legit production, thus im- 
proving the prospects of authors get- 
|ting their plays produced, the actual 
} terms involved one major concession 
by the dramatists. The alternate plan 
permits the financing of plays, with 
the backer given an advance option 
to purchase the screen rights at a 
price determined by the gross and 
length of run of the legit engage- 
ment. It is this matter of option 
that involves the Guild’s concession, 
since, under a previous plan ap- 
proved by the organization, the film 
backer would have been obligated to 
buy the screen rights. Having given 
up his right to bargain for the price 
of a hit show, the author thus has no 
that the film backer will 
if the play is a flop. 
five-year minimum 


assurance 
purchase 


Present basic 


agreement with the legit managers, | 


governing production of all plays, is 
due to expire March 1 and, the 
Guild has already served notice that 
it will not renew under the old terms, 
the two groups are preparing to ne- 


tatiat 
gZotiaie a 


as 








new pact. Guild has pro- 
posed several changes, the most im- 
portant being twofold. One would 
plug the non-member loopholes by 
requiring anyone involved in the 
authorship of any Broadway show 
to be a Guild member. Thus there 
would be no exceptions for foreign 
Diays, trary ition adaptations, ete 
The original author translator 
adaptor, anyone doing rewrite, of a 
foreign play, anv novel, story, article 
or book or other material vould 
have to belone to the Guile 
Balancing ifiat, the G d offer 
ing the managers a conce mn in the 
matter of subsidiary rights. The split 
on film sales would remain u 
ch ¢ t the nage ould ne 
share the iteur and lic { 
for f € ear fte tne 4 ! ] 
Br productic Under é 
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Radio W ¢ Gu the voungest 
f the Le ( expected 
to sign its first contracts this week 
Deals are with NBC and CBS and 
cove the ff dramatic and contin- 
litv writers in Ne York. Organi- 
zation then hopes to get contract 
with the networks for other writer 
classifice { including free-lance 
itt vertising agencies for both 
+~ fF free. nee he fc 
er ers f tri criptior 
ric k of spot contrac 
er of i y rights. particul 
in seria] shows. is another objective. 
But. the Guild is stil] not deeply en- 
trenched. so progress is likely to be 
ow. The organization’s leaders he- 
lieve a number of imnortant victories 
re ‘¢ the verge he ever, 


in answer to her | 


‘lubmen and plain loafers, each stat- 
| ing, with a couple of fine ‘booze 
| tears,’ that they liked the ‘stunt’ be- 
| cause they knew how it The 
walls’ of the lonesome room 
often chased them to the bar. 
That and nothing else. 

The married man who lives at 
home laughs at the comedy, alleged 
or otherwise, but he 
for the ‘four walls’ 
doesn’t understand 
fellow’s kick. It’s the company at 
home that chases him to the bar. 
: ‘Booze’ has an argument for any case 
that may come up. 


was. 
| ‘four 
had 


doesn't 
speech. 
the 


care 
He 
lonesome 


But the ‘lonesome room’ idea, like 
the ‘tired-businessman-who-wants- 
| light-nonsense’ has little foundation 
in fact. For when I leave the stage 
each night I hurry to my room as to 
a friend. My room is an enchanted 
palace, 

It is a changeful thing, this sane- 
tum of mine, with sometimes many 
windows, looking out on the tropical 


, beauty of the Pacific Coast or Flor- 
ida; Lometimes on eastern roofs and 


| chimneys; sometimes on New Eng- 
| land 


snows; sometimes out on a 
bright, mad, clanging street. Some- 
;times its own window is_ flush 

_| against a brick wall. 

| Sometimes it is cheerful with 
white curtains and soft carpets; 
_again there are bleak walls and a 


scant rug, and a gas jet instead of 
the brilliant bulbs which chase 
gloom from the nooks—a gas jet, 
with its grim suggestion of suicide. 

And it is empty. No one waits 
me there except the vague. but liv- 
ing presence of my thought world. 
It seems as if I had been waiting 
for myself to get back. It seems as 
if I were glad to get back and meet 
myself. 

Sanctuary 

There is personal recognition in 

the pipes, and pencils, and sheets of 


white paper, the slippers and old 
books in the grip, and new maga- 
zines on the dresser. And sweet 


security in the bolt which shuts out 
the commercial bore of the hotel 
office. It is haven from the gaping 
gawks or self-absorbed laymen who 
see only the clown, and can never 


know the man who walks always 
alone amongst crowds. 

it is the land of dreams, where 
my own people come to me-—my 
room. The bright children of my 
imagination; the people of the 
world of books, and, as the smoke 
curls, God’s great gift of memory 
brings back the golden hours, scat- 
tered here and then, when congen- 


ial companions broke the drear way 
of the trouper’s life, and the friends 
we have known came trooping in. 


They leave their faults behind, 
Just their bright optimism comes to 
me—and the kind words or brave 
thoughts they have dropped, now 
and then, amongst their jargon— 
thoughts which turn the course of 
one’s trend—gems of which we have 
unconsciously built, pather ing a 
nugget here and there: a mosaic of 
philosophy we have come to fondly 
think our own 


Oh, I am never alone! Their faces 

come between me and the page I 

te or the page I read, each con- 

nected with some pleasant hour or 
thought ome time, some place 

Actor artist priests, poets, 

cribe mighty men of business 

e vy when relexed and 

f then } in—ever tender, 

4 f pee 

See ¢ flit a ingie. and as the 

( € tne darkness be fe re 

the ; pulse of the world 

ker avain see them smile 

f benediction and fade—what 

( er life ce i know  Z n- 

congrous minglin; 

Golden! Balzac! Shields! Shelley! 

Dolan! Ruskin! Byron! Dixe Dick- 

ens! ‘Cookie’ Disraeli! Beck! Chester- 


field! Jo Paige! Sime! Omar! Haskall! 


Max Hart! Milton! Leslie! Nye! Ah, 
no other room would hold them but 
mine! 

Strange, but the people we play 
to never come. That vast, imper- 
onal throng that we see each night 
through the yellow haze of the foot- 
light The people who see us and 
whom we see, but whom we never 

eet. For the real people are our 

adows and the shadows our real 
people 

So waste no pity on the Trouper, 
even when you find him dead in 
ome room—alone. For, be sure, he 
had right royal company until the 


jlights went out. 
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UNIVERSAL PICTURES presents 


tuunna DURBIN | 
“LOVE AT LAST” 


with 


Franchot TONE +» Walter BRENNAN + Robert STACK » Robert BENCHLEY 


Helen Broderick - Ann Gillis - Anne Gwynne + Elisabeth Risdon + Nana Bryant 


Directed by WILLIAM A, SEITER A JOE PASTERNAK Production 





FRANK LLOYD PRODUCTIONS, INC. presents 


YOUNG 


. “THE LADY 
FROM CHEYENNE” 


with ROBERT PRESTON 
Produced and Directed by FRANK LLOYD 


Associate Producer JACK SKIRBALL A UNIVERSAL PICTURE 
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‘FLAME OF NEW ORLEANS’ 


Directed by a JOE PASTERNAK 
RENE CLAIR Production 





BOYER ~ SULLAVAN 
“BACK STREET” 


with 
RICHARD CARLSON « FRANK McHUGH «+ FRANK JENKS « PEGGY STEWART 
BASED ON THE NOVEL BY FANNIE HURST 
Directed by Produced by 
ROBERT STEVENSON BRUCE MANNING 


ta, ee UNIVERSAL PICTURES presents 
UNIVERSAL PICTURES presents 
3 





ae 
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UNIVERSAL PICTURES presents 


C4hian MHERNE « Ky FRANCIS 


“THE MAN WHO LOST HIMSELF” 


Based on the Novel by H. de Vere Stacpole 


Directed by EDWARD LUDWIG 
Associate Producer Produced by 
Ben Hersh LAWRENCE W. FOX, Jr. 





UNIVERSAL PICTURES presents 


ene DUNN 
“UNFINISHED BUSINESS” 


Produced and Directed by 


GREGORY LA CAVA 
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War Creates Lecture Boom 
For the News Experts 








By Herb Golden 


This is the newspapermans year 
on the lecture platform. Never be- 
fore has the public appetite 
whetted for knowledge of interna- 
tional affairs. 
have there 
correspondents, 
pondents, Washington columnists, 
radio news commentators refu- 
gee European writers to give them 
the lowdown. 

Explaining things from 
podiums at one time or another this 
season will be more than 40 
men—topnotchers among them earn- 
ing up to $400 a spiel. There will 
be in addition at least 100 other 
qualified speakers on world affairs, 
ranging from Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold Ickes to the former 
Russian revolutionary leader, Alex- 
ander Kerensky. 

Fact is, one-third of all lecture 
bookings this season will be on in- 
ternational affairs, while another 
20°. will be serious appraisals of 
events at home. 

Development and fulfillment of 
this demand for information is the 
outstanding feature of the 1940-41 
lecture season. Only to a small de- 
gree less important, particularly to 
show business in general, is the 
growing demand for personalities 
who can provide a lecture plus 
straight entertainment, or even en- 
tertainment alone. This phase of 
the platform business is thought now 
only to be at its beginning and 
promises plenty of well-paid en- 
gagements for talent of all kinds in 
years to come. 

George Jessel is one of those con- 
sidering a combination of Chatauqua 
spiel and vaudeville turn, He was fig- 
uring on starting this season, but 
other activities will restrict him to a 
few dates. He hopes to go at it ona 
large scale in 1941-42. Sheila Barrett 
on the other hand, is hitting on high 
in a flock of dates giving scrubbed-up 
versions of the impersonations that 
she used to confine exclusively to 
niteries and stage. 


been so 


And before 


been so many foreign 


nevel 


ex-foreign corres- 


and 


behind 


hnews- 


Stage Names Lecturing 


Other show business names mount- 
ing platforms for good returns this 
season are Jane Cowl, Eddie Dow]- 
ing, Arne>a Enters, Maurice Evans, 
Walter iampden, Helen Howe, Elsa 
Maxwell, Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
Margaret Webster, Orson Welles and 


Reinald Werrenrath. All of them, 
of course, aren’t available all the 
time, stage and film work limiting 


the number of dates they can take 
Demand for newspapermen not 
only is greater this year than it has 


been in any past season, but the sup- 
ply is also greater. War in Europe 
Asia and Africa, instead of increas- 
ing the number of correspondents 


abroad, has upped the number at 
home who can talk about it. 

Correspondents have been 
ejected from some countries because 
of what they have written. Still 
other writers have frankly returned 
to the United States because lectur- 
lot more profitable than 
foreign corresponding—and cocktails, 
good food and bright lights are pref- 


forcibly 


ing is a 


erable to bullets, bombs and black- 
outs. 
A natural sequel to the demand 


for gabbers on international affairs 
has been the creation of a supply of 
gabbers of dubious vintage. For, in 
addition to the bona fide top-brack- 
eters, whose words, after 
experience in Evrope, have real 
meaning, there are the more-or-less 
phonies. Virtually everyone 
ever spent two months in France 
during college days and mailed ‘dis- 
patches’ to the Hometown Bugle is 
now anxiously explaining the 
to his fellow-Americans. 


years of 


who 


world 


Top Newsmen-Lecturers 


Real grade-A foreign newsmen 
giving the ins-and-outs of things in 
Europe from lecture platforms this 
season include Leland Stowe, H. R. 
Knickerbocker, Helen Kirkpatrick, 


Vincent Sheean, James R. Young. 
Edgar Ansell Mowrer, Lillian T 
Mowrer, M. W. Fodor and William 


L. White. 

In a slightly different classification 
are men with foreign newspaper 
backgrounds, but who haven't been 
out of the country for some time and 
are better known as _ interpreters. 
They include Eugene Lyons, former 
Moscow correspondent for Uniied 
Press and VarRIETY and now editor of 
the American Mercury; Johannes 
Steel, Edna Lee Booker, Wythe Wil- 
liams end Quincy Howe. Their per- 


than those 
by-lined dispatches from 
ibroad give them a more adventure- 
some flavor 


Still another 


date earnings are less 


whose daily 


includes ex- 
iters, either voluntarily or 
forcibly, formerly serving on papers 
in foreign countries. One of the best 
known is Andre Geraud (Pertinax) 
and another is Mrs. Genevieve Ta- 
bouis, both of whom were analysts 
on large Parisian dailies. Pertinax 
also wrote for the N. Y. Times. 

In addition to these are the myriad 
of newsprint interpreters and col- 
umnists from the home front, in- 
cluding Raymond Clapper, Drew 
Pearson, Oswald Garrison Villard, 
Stanley High, Bruce Bliven, Stuart 
Chase, Jay Franklin, Gen. Hugh 
Johnson, Herbert Agar, Jay Allen, 
George E. Sokolsky, Carl Crow, 
Frederic Sondern, Jr., Ernest K. 
Lindley, Isaac F. Marcosson, Ray- 
mond Moley, J. Frederick Essary, 
Kenneth Brown Collings and Ar- 
thur Train, Jr. 


From Radio 
Then come the radio oracles, Ful- 
ton Lewis, Jr., Boake Carter, Elmer 
Davis, Howard Pierce Davis and Al- 
bert Warner. And newspaper mili- 


category 
iled wt 


| 000. 


tary strategists, Major George Field- 
ing Eliot, Major Leonard Nason and 
Fletcher Pratt. 

In the $400 class among newsmen 
are Knickerbocker, Sheean and 
Stowe. Knickerbocker has 
dates, between 85 and 100, Sheean 
has about 60 and Stowe about 50 
Stowe could probably get up to 100 
if he wanted them. Desire to 
in Europe covering the war, 
ever, is limiting his tour. 

Helen Kirkpatrick, London 
respondent of the Chicago 
News Syndicate, also has about 50 
dates, while Lillian Mowrer has 45 
and Mme. Tabouis about 35. Latter 
could also have more if she wanted 
‘em. Like the foreign correspond- 
ents, she is in demand because 
Americans think they have not been 
told the whole truth about Europe 
due to censorship and they desire to 
get their info first hand. 


H. G. Wells’ 30G Gross 
H. G. Wells is top draw and top 


stay 
how- 


cor- 


Daily 


most | 


coin-grabber for himself among all | 


lecturers, with the single exception, 
possibly, of Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Wells recently completed a 
tour that ran 
half and he grossed more than $30,- 
He had about 15 dates at from 
$2,000 to $2,500 each. 


about a month-and-a- | 


Wells holds the mark for top fees | 


in recent times. He could have con- 
siderably more dates, too, although 
not at such lofty prices. Only a 
limited number of organizations are 
able to pay Wells such coin, there- 
(Continued on page 38) 





Films’ Technical Advances in ’40 


Highlight of Hollywood’s Developments Was 


Improved Sound 


The sound engineers, in 
research laboratories and 
spotlighted the technical advance- 
ment division of the industry for 
1940. They broke out with so-called 
multi-channel sound recording and 
reproduction apparatus that looms 
as the next major step in improve- 
ment of motion pictures for greater 
public reaction and, it is hoped, an 
upsurge in theatre grosses—espe- 


both the 
studios, 





cially in the larger houses. 


When Bell Telephone Laboratories 
demonstrated its ‘stereophonic’ 
sound system early in the year at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, and later 


in Hollywood, industry leaders 
agreed that the multi-channel 
method provided unmechanical and 


faithful reproduction far superior to 
recordings possible on the monoral 
track. But the three-channel record- 
ing and reproduction, with resultant 
re-equipping for theatre sound re- 
producers, to handle this type of 
recording, was too expensive a 
proposition for the industry to tackle 


at a time when grosses were being 

g 
constricted by loss of foreign mar- 
Kets This attitude was assumed by 
+ 


he industry leaders 


spite the attitude 


ficials 


generally, de- 
expressed bv of- 
Research Prod- 


1 


of Electrical] 


ucts, Inc. that the stereophonic 
method might be partially utilized 
by the producers to increase overall 
quality of sound. 


Disney’s Fantasound 


Studios ignored the multi-channel 
sound method, however, until re- 


lease of Walt Disney’s ‘Fantasia’ in 
New York in November. The wide- 


spread favorable press and public 
reaction to Disney’s multi-channel 
sound system, Fantasound, developed 
in ass@ciation with RCA, and the 
hefty b.o. reaction -d the pic 
ture, 
nto activity to see what could be 
done with adapting the stereophonic 


ar y 7 
accorae 


jogged the major comp 





type of recording and reproduction 


for at least the big productions and 
musicals on their coming programs 
Warners’ Improvements 


Warners had been quietly working 
on the problem, with Major Nathan 
Levinson, head of the WB sound de- 
partment, utilizing the control track 
of stereophonic and  Fantasound 
with the present monoral sound 
track. The Warner improvement, 
first available on prints of ‘Santa Fe 
Trail’ for New York and Hollywood 
runs, is an inexpensive adoption of 
the idea. In addition to the regular 


reproducing horn, two side horns 
are added; with the control track 
cutting in the extra pair of horns 


when added volume for musical pas- 
mob shouts, sound effects of 
storms, etc., is required. In piping 
the extra volume through the two 
added reproducers, greater volume 
is obtained without an overload of 
power through the usual one source 
—and eliminating chance of distor- 
tion. The Warner control track 


ese kha 7 l ’ ~ > 
run h the sprocket holes, so 


sages, 


a print used in houses where the tri- 
horn setup has been installed, can 
later be routed through the regular 
bookings without difficulty. 

Cost of theatre equipment for 
Fantasound or full stereophonic type 
Still seems to be a stumbling block 
at the moment. Disney will route 
12 roadshow equipments through 
the country, with cost of each pro- 
jection layout stated to be 
$30,000. Permanent installations of 
Erpi stereophonic in regular thea- 
tres on a fairly large scale might 
get the price down to around $20,- 


around 


000 a theatre—or even lower. War- 
ners claims that its control track 
combo with the present monoral 
sound rack can be installed for 


around $1,500; and may put that 
equipment in many of the larger 
WB circuit first runs after the trials 
in New York and Hollywood. 

At the turn of the year, indications 
point to intensive work by 
sound engineers of all major studios 
to adapt t 


some 


le stereophonic system in 


some way for general use—with a 
good chance that a partial utilization 
of that method will be devised and 
‘used generally by nearly all the 


major plants Although it is too 


early to disclose in detail, one studio 


sound department is already con- 
ducting exhaustive tests that—if 
found practical from the theories 
advanced—can easily provide Erpi 
stereophonic type sound recording 


and reproduction on 
track-width and_ with 
small investments by 
change their projection 
over to accommodate. 
Fine Grain Films 
Both Eastman Kodak and DuPont 


continued to improve their negative 


the present 
relatively 
theatres to 
apparatus 


and positive raw films; introducing 
finer grain materials that have en- 
abled increased quality of work by 


sound engineers in re-recording and 
dubbing of sound tracks. Early in 
the year, Paramount used the Du 


Pont fine grain positive for a num- 
ber of release prints on ‘Geronimo’ 
and ‘Victor Herbert,’ but general 


adoption of this for release 
prints is restricted due to necessity 
of special handling in the labora- 
tories in comparison with the stand- 
ard type printstock in use. 

Major improvement of color qual- 
ity apparent in Technicolor prints— 
especially the last several releases, 
including, ‘Thief of Bagdad,’ ‘Down 
Argentine Wavy,’ ‘Chad Hanna,’ and 
‘North West Mounted Police’—is due 
entirely to new laboratory processing 
of the Technicolor plant. Engineers 
of the have made exten- 
sive and important strides in process- 
ing procedure for continual improve- 
ment of quality—which is apparent 
if a print of a year ago can be com- 


stock 


company 


pared with one turned out today. 
Studios Devise Cost-Cutters 

Technical departments of the 

studios, centinually faced with front 


office prodding to cut costs in every 





RATING THE 


Hollywood, Jan. 5. 

For the second successive year, the 
artistic efforts of cameramen were 
sidetracked generally in favor of 
greater production speed and eco- 
nomical shooting schedules. Re- 
quirement of cutting negative costs 
to conform with restricted grosses 
from foreign market has been 
fully impressed on the executive 
producers of all the major lots by 
the production departments; and the 
photographic qualities of productions 
have necessarily suffered to a con- 
siderable extent, 

But the directors of photography, 
with their several camera crews, are 
still turning out most acceptable 
quality in their departments in view 
of the required speedup. The fotogs 


the 





CAMERAMEN 


!in regular rotation on production re- 
| quirements, catching the program 
pictures as often as the big A’s. 
| Toland’s Big Three 
| Of the first 10, Gregg Toland, con- 
| tract cameraman for Samuel Gold- 
'wyn, secured trio of the outstanding 
| photographic assignments of the year 
'in ‘Grapes of Wrath, ‘The West- 
/erner’ and ‘Long Voyage Home.’ 
Latter work will undoubtedly rate 
him among the finalists for the Acad- 
(emy award handout. George Barnes, 
| with credits for ‘Rebecca, *‘Mary- 
land’ and ‘Return of Frank James,’ 
| wise drew three juicy plums to rate 
| attention for the year. 

Robert Planck, of the Metro cam- 
| era staff, made fast progress for 1940 
by clipping off ‘Strange Cargo,’ ‘Su- 

















are continually making personal sac- |san and God’ and ‘Escape. These 
First 10 Came 

(Listed Alphabetically) 
George Barnes Joseph Ruttenber: 
Tony Gaudio Theodor Sparkuh! 
Merritt Gersted Ted Teizlaff 
Robert Planck Gregg Toland 
Sol Polito Joseph Valentine 

SECOND TEN 
William Daniels - Ray June 
George Folsey Charles Lang, Jr. 
Bert Glennon Victor Milner 
Ernest Haller Ernest Palmer 
James Wong Howe Leon Shamroy 
THIRD TEN 

Joseph August Rudolph Mate 
Karl Freund Arthur Miller 
Leo Tover Charles Rosher 
Peverell Marley Karl Struss 
Oliver Marsh Joseph Walker 








rifices of their stock-in-trade—high 
standard of artistic photography—in 
cooperating 
partment. 

top cameramen accepted assignments 





possible direction, have come up 
with many economical and time-sav- 
ing devices and methods. 

Most important, on the whole, of 
cost-cutting on a wide scale, is the 
widened scope of the process and 
special effects departments. Their 
work has brought into the studio 
many shots and even sequences that 
previously required expensive loca- 


tion trips and time-consuming set- | 


ups. In many instances, a troupe 
never gets out of the studio, with the 
process stage taking care of all ex- 
terior and running shots required in 
a picture, 

To save time in lining up synchro- 
nization of camera and projector for 
process ‘takes,’ Paramount devised 
an automatic motor system which 
the shutters of both the 
‘amera and projector for a shot, sav- 
much as an hour a day over 
the former method of manual adjust- 
ment and testing. 

Twentieth Century-Fox completed 
a more compact and silent camera 
of streamline design, which will be 
made available to all other studios, 
while John Arnold of Metro devised 
a new mobile camera crane. 

New Equipment 

Steady flow of new apparatus and 
equipment continues from the vari- 
suppliers and manufacturers; 
one of the most valuable for produc- 
tion use made available during the 
year being ‘coated’ lenses in cameras 
to reduce reflection at the glass-air 
surfaces. 

RCA continued to develop various 
mprovements for sound 
in addition to col 
laborating with Disney 


lines up 


ng as 
ing a 


ous 


recording 
and reproduction, 


engineers on 


the Fantasound system. Erpi’s bid 
yf the year—aside from introduction 
of stereophonic sound—was a newly 


designed electrical densitometer fo1 

measuring film 
in sound departments and_ film 
laboratories, permitting quick de- 
termination of correct printing den- 
sities for either picture or sound 
track. 

With most of the large manufac- 
turers and suppliers engaged in work 
on the defense program, it is ques- 
tionable whether or not the large 
amount of major and minor im- 
provements available to studios as 
byproducts from their research 
laboratories, will continue on as 
large a scale during the coming two 
vears as has been the case in the 
past. New devices and methods will 


accurately densities 


continue to flow from the research | 


laboratories—of that there is no 
question—but only time will tell how 
much time and effort of the research 
engineers will be diverted to defense 
purposes at the expense of the 


industry. 


in the cost-cutting de- | 
As in 1939, most of the | 


, three pictures—two with Joan Craw- 
|ford and one with Norma Shearer— 


raised the standing of Planck to a 


high level on the Metro lot and 
| lifted him easily into the first 10. 
| Joseph Ruttenberg, considered gen- 


erally to be top cinematographer at 
the latter studio, had major credit of 
‘The Women’ for the year. Contin- 
uance of Tony Gaudio, Sol Polito, 
Joseph Valentine, Theodor Sparkuhl; 
and elevation of Ted Tetzlaff and 
Merritt Gerstad into the top circle— 
is due to consistently high quality of 
camera work during the past year, 


No Exteriors 


Minor shifting of other members 


of the outstanding 30 cinematogra- 
phers of the industry 
and third groups is based more on 
lack of opportunity on the big ones 
rather than reflecting on their in- 
dividuai abilities. Passing of the ex- 
terior specialists during the year is 
explained by two conditions. Wider 
use of process bac! the 


in the second 


cerounds in 


studios has cut down the second 
units for outdoor locations consid- 
erably, but when such work is nec- 
essary, it has been found that prac- 
tically all of the top.cameramen can 
shoot the outdoo1 sequences re- 


level as 
in by the 


quired at as high a quality 
the work formerly turned 
exterior specialist 
Staffs Clipped 
Cameramen holding 
with the majors showed a decline for 
the year, with most of the big plants 
clipping their carrying staffs and fig- 
uring that good photographers could 
be picked up from the free-lance 
ranks when required for peak pe- 
riods of production. In the nine ma- 
jor studios, 89 first cameramen were 


term contracts 


on the payrolls as of the last week 
in December: but average over & 
yearly stretch will hit about 110 
weekly The Metro first camera- 
men’s staff still leads the majors, 
with 13 men on regular contract and 
seven others carried with sufficient 


available for the 
Warn 
carry staffs of contract 
and non-contract men of 16 each, 
while 20th-Fox has total of 14; RKO 
eight, and Columbia, six. 

Speedup requirements of produc- 
tion is swinging most of the top cam- 
eramen away from ultra soft-focus 
lighting effects and over to higher 
contrast photography—providing 
greater definition and sharpness. 
Laboratory processing of prints adds 
to this factor, as all of the major 
laboratories are attempting to supply 
standardized p the theatres 
to allow latter to project the best 
picture possible before audiences. 

The past year saw more and more 
of the big shot photographers as- 
signed to handle pro- 
ductions, in line with policies of siu- 
dio heads to get as many of the: 
top men as possible familiar with the 


}color metnod ant 


annual work to be 
peak production loads 


Paramount 
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THAN WISH YOU A 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
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CHARLIE CHAPLIN 
in 
“THE GREAT DICTATOR” 


Alexander Korda 
presents 


“THE THIEF OF BAGDAD” 
in Magic Technicolor 
® 


Edward Smail 
presents 


“THE SON OF 
MONTE CRISTO” 


starring Louis Hayward and 
Joan Bennett 
2 


Hal Roach 
presents 


“ROAD SHOW” 
1941's hilarity hit 
. 


David L. Loew and Albert Lewin 
present 


Fredric March, Margaret Sullavan 
and Frances Dee 


“SO ENDS OUR NIGHT” 
2 


Richard Rowland 
presents 


“CHEERS FOR MISS BISHOP” 
with Martha Scott, William Gargan 
a 


Hal Roach 
presents 


“TOPPER RETURNS” 


Starring 
Joan Blondell, Roland Young 
Billie Burke and Carole Landis 


Sol Lesser 
presents 
An Ernst Lubitsch Production 


“THAT UNCERTAIN FEELING” 


starring . 
Merle Oberon and Melvyn Douglas 


Alexander Korda 
presents 


Vivien Leigh and Laurence Olivier 


“LADY HAMILTON” 


® 
Hai Roach 


presents 


“BROADWAY LIMiTED” 


with an All-Star Cast 
e 


Gabriel Pascal 
presents 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW’S 


“MAJOR BARBARA” 


with Wendy Hiller, Rex Harrison 
and Robert Morley 


James Roosevelt 
presents 


James Stewart and Paulette Goddard 
“POT 0’ GOLD” 


with Horace Heidt and His Orchestra’. 


All released thru United Artists 


* 
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By John C. Flinn 


The annual ds of the gold 
statuettes. called “Oscars,’ which look 
for all the world like the little man 
who wasn't there, have become the 


most eagerly sought prizes for recog 


nition of outstanding contribution to 


the production end of the motion 
picture industry. They stand for 
meritorious achievement in Holiy- 


wood, Recipients are chosen by the 


studio workers, under sponsorship of 
the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
and Sciences, 

The Academy was org?”ized in 
1927 and its first president and 
chief enthusiast was the late Doug- 
las Fairbanks, whose support of the 
idea through its early formative 
years carried the institution through 
a series of difficulties. Now in its 
13th year with its place in the in- 
dustry clearly defined in keeping 
with the original plans of its chief 
proponent, the Academy grows in 
strength and_ importance. The 
awards dinner, which is usually held 
in February and at which the selec- 
tions for best performances during 
the previous calendar year are an- | 
nounced, is the leading social affair | 
in Hollywood. 

The method of choosing by secret | 
ballot the winners of each division | 
of awards classification has evolved 
from the votes of a few (in the 
early. days) to the dimensionsyof a, 
vast numerical canvass. More than 
10,000 film workers expressed their 
choices last year under a plan which 
seems at last to have met all re- 
quirements and previous objections. | 

As at present organized, the vot- 
ing plan begins well in advance of 


the awards dinner by sending a 
nominating ballot to every person 
regularly engaged in _ production 


work in Hollywood. This. includes 
all players, directors, writers, pro- 
duction executives and their staffs. 
In this initial balloting each crea- 
tive division selects representatives 
of its own field. Leaders so selected 
then become candidates for the 
awards. In a few classes of en- 
deavor, chiefly in the technical 
branches of the industry, nomina- 
tions are made by a committee. 


Secret ssallot 


All voting is done through the 
mails and the ballots are tabulated | 
by an accountancy agency which 
does not make its report until an 
hour before the announcements at 
the award dinner. It is the custom 
that the previous year’s winner of 
an award shall present the Oscar 
trophy to his or her successor. Thus 
it came about at last year’s dinner 
in the Cocoanut Grove that Fay | 
Bainter made her memorable com- 
ments on the universality of film art 
when she presented the award for 
best supporting actress performance 
of the year to Hattie McDaniel, col- 
ored player, for the latter’s charac- 
terization in ‘Gone With the Wind.’ 

It has been the practice to ex- 
tend the number of awards each 
year beyond the established groups | 
of best production, best direction. 
actor, actress, supporting players and 


writers. for original and adapnta- 
tions. Recognition has been given 
to persons who have contributed 


uniaue service in charitable work in 


the industry. and for singular tech- 
nie] contributions 

Since the earlier years of the 
Academy, added divisions include 
art direction, special camera and 
sound effects, colored photography 
music scoring and original composi- 
tions, best song, best short subject. 


best educational and travel films and 
cartoons. | 

Nothing could better exemplify 
the wide range of film production 
endeavor than tt: diversity of sub- | 
ject matter of both feature films and | 
short subjects which have won 
awards. There is clearly no formula 
or pattern in the year by year pro- 
duction record. Outstanding pro- 
ductions have ranged from tense 
dramatic themes (‘All Quiet On the 


Western Front,” 1930) to farce (‘You | 


Can't Take It With You,’ 1938). 


Three-Time Winner * 
In the 13 selections of ‘best direc- 


tor’ Frank Capra has been three 
times selected as winner; Frank 
Lloyd and Lewis Milestone, each 


twice. As ‘best actress’ Bette Davis 
and Luise Rainer are double winners, 


rion has 


| Most 


been twice winner as writer 


of best original stories 


Listings of 


g the major. division 


awards [folow: 


| Outstanding Productions 








1927-28—'Wings’ (Par) and ‘Sunrise’ 
(Fox). 
1928-29-—'Broadway Melody’ (M-G). 
1929-30—‘All Quiet on the Western 
Front’ (U), 
1930-31—‘Cimarron’ (RKO). 
1931-32—*Grand Hotel’ (M-G). 
1932-33—‘Cavalcade’ (Fox). 
1933-34—‘It Happened One Night’ 
(Col). 
1934-35—‘ Mutiny 
(M-G). 
1935-36—‘The Great Ziegfeld’ (M-G). 


on the Bounty’ 











1936-37—‘The Life of Emile Zola’ 
(WB). 

1937-38—‘You Can't Take It With 
You’ (Col), 

1938-39—‘Gone With the Wind’ (Selz- 
nick). 
Best Direction 

1927-28—Frank Borzage, ‘Seventh 
Heaven’ (Fox), and Lewis 
Milestone, ‘Two Arabian 
Knights’ (WA). 


1928-29--Frank Lloyd, ‘Weary River,’ 
‘Divine Lady,’ ‘Drag’ (Fox). 
1929-30—Lewis Milestone, ‘All Quiet 
on the Western Front’ (U). 


1930-31—Norman Taurog, ‘Skippy’ 
(Par), 

1931-32—Frank Borzage, ‘Bad Girl’ 
(Fox). 

1932-338--Frank Lloyd, ‘Cavalcade’ 
(Fox). 


1933-34—-Frank Capra, ‘It Happened 
One Night’ (Col). 


1934-35—John Ford, ‘The Informer’ 
(RKO). 
1935-36—Frank Capra, ‘Mr. Deeds 


Goes to Town’ (Col). 
1936-37—Lee McCarey, ‘The Awful 
Truth’ (Col). 
1937-38—Frank Capra, ‘You 

Take It With You’ (Col). 
1938-39—Victor Fleming, ‘Gone With 
the Wind’ (Selznick). 





Writers 





| 19% 


Se A i A te i en 


1935-36—Sheridan Gibney and Pierre 


Collings, ‘The Story of 
Louis Pasteur’ (WB) orig.: 
same, adapt. 
1936-37—-William A. Wellman and 
Robert Carson, ‘A Star Is 
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Born’ (Selznick) orig; Nor- Consent Decree’s Tabu on Forcing ’>Em—Cues Cut 


To 400 Briefies 


Raine, Heinz 
Herezeg, 


Emile Zola’ 


man Reilly 
Herald and Geza 
‘The Life of 
(WB) adapt. 
1937-38—Dore Schary and Eleanore 
Griffen, ‘Boys Town’ (M-G) 
orig.: George Bernard Shaw 
‘Pygmalion’ screenplay; W 
P. Lipscomb, Cecil Lewis. 
Ian Dalrymple, ‘Pygmalion’ 
adapt 
Lewis R. Foster, ‘Mr. Smith 
Goes to Washington,’ orig.: 
Sidney Howard, ‘Gone With 
the Wind,’ adapt. 


1938-39- 





| | Best Actress 





‘Seventh 
Singer,’ 


7-28—Janet Gaynor, 
Heaven,’ ‘Street 
‘Sunrise’ (Fox). 


1928-29—-Mary Pickford, ‘Coquette’ 
(UA). 

1929-30—Norma Shearer, ‘The Di- 
vorcee’ (M-G), 

| 1930-31—Marie Dressier, ‘Min and 
Bill’ (M-G). 

1931-32—Helen Hayes, ‘The Sin of 
Madelon Claudet’ (M-G). 





1932-33—Katharine Hepburn, ‘Morn- 
ing Glory’ (RKO), 
1933-34—-Claudette Colbert, ‘It Hap- 
pened One Night’ (Col). 
1934-35—Bette Davis, ‘Dangerous’ 
(WB). 
1935-36—Luise Rainer, ‘The Great 
Ziegfeld’ (M-G). 
1936-37—Luise Rainer, ‘The Good 
Earth’ (M-G). 
1937-38—Bette Davis, ‘Jezebel’ (WB). 
1938-39—Vivien Leigh, ‘Gone With 
the Wind’ (Selznick). 





| Supporting Actress 


| 


| 


| 1938-39-—— 


Can’t | 





1935-36—Gale Sondergaard, 

thony Adverse’ (WB). 
-Alice Brady, ‘Old Chicago’ 
(20th-Fox). 

1937-38—Fay Bainter, ‘Jezebel’ (WB) 
Hattie McDaniel, ‘Gone 
With the Wind’ (Selznick) 


Best Actor 


‘An- 


1936-37- 








| 1927-28—Emil Jannings, ‘The Way of 


All Flesh,’ ‘Last Command’ 
(Par). 
1928-29—-Warner Baxter, ‘In Old 
Arizona’ (Fox). 


1927-28—Ben Hecht, ‘Underworld’ 
(Par), Benjamin Glazer. 
‘Seventh Heaven’ (Fox). 

1928-29—Hans Kraly, ‘The Patriot’ 
(Par). 

1929-30-—-Frances Marion, ‘The Big | 
House’ (M-G). 

1930-31—-Iohn Monk Saunders, | 
‘Dawn Patrol’ (WB) orig.: 
Howard Estabrook, ‘Cimar- 


ron’ (RKO) adapt. 
Frances Marion, ‘The 
Champ’ (M-G) orig.; Edwin 


1931-32- 


Burke, ‘Bad Girl’ (Fox) 
adapt. 

1932-33—Robert Lord. ‘One Way 
Passage’ (WB) orig.; Sarah 
Y. Mason and Victor Heer- 


man, ‘Little Women’ (RKO) 


1929-30—George Arliss, israeli’ 


(WB). 
1930-31—-Lionel Barrymore, ‘A Free 
Soul’ (M-G). 
1931-32—Fredric March, ‘Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde’ (Par). 
1932-33—Charles Laughton, ‘Henry 
VIII’ (Brit.). 
1933-34—Clark Gable, ‘It Happened 
One Night’ (Col). 
1934-35—Victor McLaglen, ‘The In- 
former’ (RKO). 
1935-36—Paul Muni, ‘The Story of 
Louis Pasteur’ (WB). 


1937-38—Spencer Tracy, ‘Boys Town’ 
(M-G). 

1938-39—-Robert Donat, ‘Goodbye Mr 
Chips’ (M-G). 





Supporting Actor 





adapt. 
1933-34—Arthur Caesar, ‘Manhattan 
Melodrama’ (M-G) orig.; | 1935-36—Walter Brennan, ‘Come and 
Robert Riskin, ‘It Happened Get It’ (Goldwyn). 
One Night’ (Col) adapt. 1936-37—Joseph Schildkraut, “The 
1934-35—Ben Hecht and Charles Life of Emile Zola’ (WB). 
MacArthur, ‘The Scoundrel’ | 1937-3 Walter Brennan, ‘Kentucky’ 
(Par) orig.; Dudley Nichols, (20th-Fox). 
“The Informer’ (RKO) | 1938-39—Thomas Mitchell, ‘Stage- 
adapt. coach’ (Wanger). 
By BOB MOAK McVeigh, Warners’ former boss 
cea | planter, as his No. 1 lieutenant. Par 
Hollyw ood, Jan. 5. shakeup followed on the heels of the 
The Hollywood studio  bally | departure from the lot of several of 


bureaus, during the last year, have | 


undergone the heaviest personnel 
turnover they ever have known, and 
the end is not yet in sight. While 
|the pay is up, thanks to the Screen 
| Publicists Guild, things aren’t what 
| they used to be, For any and all, it’s 
a case of get results—which means 
help sel! pictures, or else. 

thorough house-cleaning 
;}came about at Paramount, where 
|George Brown, former Columbia 


studio advertising-publicity director, | 


its better unit men and planters, in- 
cluding Ed Churchill and_ Bob 
Speers. 

Perry Lieber, moving from as- 
sistant to publicity-advertising head 


|}at RKO when Howard Benedict was 


elevated to a producership, made 


| wide revisions in his payroll, includ- 


ing the promotion of Elliston Vincent 
as his assistant, and the hiring of 
Tom Petty, former Hays office public 
relations head; Whitney Bolton, the 
N. Y. morning Telegraph's corre- 


while only Spencer Tracy has led the | succeeded Cliff Lewis as ad-blurb spondent here, and Duke Wales, 


actors for two years. Frances Mar- 


chief, taking with him 


Blake | 


(Continued on page.66) 


Hollywood, Jan. 5. 

Shorts producers are scanning 
their rosters preparatory to applying 
the pruning shears before the start 
of lensing on their 1941-42 slates. 
That clause in the consent decree 
forbidding the cramming of briefies 
down the throats of exhibs as part 
of deals under which they are per- 
mitted to buy features really has the 
minnie makers worried. 

While the number of one and two- 
spoolers to be turned out by each 
outfit for next season will not be 
fixed until Jan. 15 or later, one thing 
is certain—the lists will be cut con- 
siderably below the more than 500 
subjects ground out for 1940-41. Most 
of the pruning will be done in the 
lower-budget classifications. 
| While both the entertainment and 
production values of some_ shorts 
| series have been boosted during the 
last two years, with Hollywood hope- 
ful that more potent briefies would 
serve aS a weapon in the war on 
double bills, even the producers are 
now willing to admit that there’s 





ments during the caleridar year of 


1940 was Par’s acquisition of George 
Pal, European puppetoon creator- 
producer, and Robert Eenchley. the 


comic, who moved over from Metro, 
where he started his shorts writer- 
actor career. Republic took its first 
step beyond the feature-length hori- 
zon when it signed Harriet Parsons 
to produce 13 one-reelers in a groove 
with Columbia’s Screen Snapshots, 
which she had been guiding for four 
years. Ralph Straub, who founded 
Col’s Snaps 20 years ago, has re- 
turned to the fold to resume the 
reel’s direction after a whirl at fea- 
ture piloting. Universal is definitely 
in the market for any outside shorts 
a'on* the lines of ‘Swing With Bing,’ 


,the Bing Crosby golfing two-reeler 


| been too much plain tripe tossed inte | 


‘the field. On the other hand, one 
|can’t be too hard on the boys who 
were merely trying to grab off an 
| honest penny from exhibs willing to 


|pay for the sour along with the | 


sweet, even though they had to store 
the former on their shelves. 

| Survey of the Coast shorts makers 
|indicates that the total U. S. output 
for briefies for the coming stanza 


will not pass the 400 mark, and may 


| The trims will be made in both live 
action and cartoon divisions. 
Hollywood is aware, after study- 
ing the agreement that ended the 
Government’s suit against the ‘Big 


even fall noticably below that figure. | 


Five,’ that the shorts production | 
realm is due to a complete over- 
whelming. —-As output is decreased, 


financial allotments on the survivors 
will be further upped, due to the re- 
turn of competition within the sales 
end of the briefie business. 

WB Sets the Shorts Pace 

ting the pace for the new deal 


Lili 


Set 


about to dawn will be Warners 
| which will decide the size of its 
1941-42 shorts contribution around 


Jan. 15. Norman Moray, briefie sales 
head for the Burbank outfit, came 
here from New York iale in Novem 
ber for preliminary confabs with 
Jack L. Warner and Gordon Hol- 
|lingshead, Warners shorts producer, 
and returns the middle of this month 
when the final draft of next year’s 
sked wil! be formulated. 

Shorts sales chiefs of the other 
companies will follow him west dur- 
ing the ensuing two months for 
similar huddles with briefie pro- 
ducers of their respective organiza- 
tions. 
| Study of the shorts situation dur- 
ing 1940 has convinced the Holly- 
wood crowd that the marqueeing of 
certain better-class one and two- 
reelers actually tends to drag into 
theatres patrons who otherwise would 
decline to untie their purse strings. 
They cite RKO’s March of Time and 
Information Please releases, Metro’s 
Crime Does Not Pay and Pete Smith 
groups, Warners’ patriotics, and Uni- 
versal’s musical melanges as ex- 
amples of what they consider cue- 
building fare. 


During the year just closed, two 
shorts producing concerns were 
awarded signal recognition for sub- 
jects benefitting the nation’s welfare 
They were Metro, which won the 
enthu tic endorsement of the Fed 
eral Bureau of Investigation, police 
departments and courts of justice for 
its anti-crimers, and Warners, which 
vas decorated for its aid in Ameri- 


canization work via the briefie route 
Slash Next Season 

While it is still too early to make 

any forecasts as to the actual nu- 


merical strength of the various com- 
panies’ 1941-42 listings, talk is that 
Warners, which is making 86 for the 
current season, will cut to around 60 
for the following 12 months. Co- 
lumbia, which promised close to 100 
for 1940-41, is expected to drop its 
roster to not more than 70 for 1941- 
42, Paramount, which has also been 


| partial to the aims of the or’: 


| ‘Peace,’ 


among the more active distributors | 


of the shorties, 
talking of not 


is understood to be 
more than 65-70, 
which would mean a reduction of 
around 25. Universal will continue 
with about 12 midget musicals and 
an equal number of cartoons. While 
20th-Fox’s lineup has not reached the 
conversation stage, feeling on the 
Westwood lot is that it, too, will pull 
in its horns. 

} Among the shorts-making develop- 


which carried narration by Andy 
Devine and which was distributed as 
a 1940-41 ‘special.’ Warners, which 
switched its patriotics from histori- 
cal to modern backgrounds, wil]! con- 
tinue to weave two-reelers around 
the various arms of Uncle Sam’s 
military service. 

While the investment of more than 
$20,000 in a dramatic or musical short 
was considered a risky move as late 
as 1938, Hollywood's attitude is un- 
dergoing a change. Producers now 
estimate that, in view of the con- 
densed output that looms. $35,000 
will not be too great a gamble for a 
two-spooler, providing, of course, 
that the finished subject is marked 
by a strong story, top performances 
and worthwhile direction. 
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fore he prefers to ask more and 
make only a short tour. 
Mrs. Roosevelt, as in past years, 


is available for only a very limited 
number of lectures. She has no set 
fee, adjusting the figure to the abil- 
ity of the group to pay or, if she’s 
niza- 
tion and it’s unable to pay, taking 
the date without compensation at all. 
Her topics, from which a choice may 
be made by the sponsors, are ‘Rela- 
tionship of the Individual to the 
Community,’ ‘Problems of Youth,’ 
‘A Typical Day at the White 


House’ and ‘The Mail of Presi- 
dents’ Wife.’ 

New group of platform spouters 
who have come into demand with 


the increasing seriousness of the war 
are the professional soldiers and 
sailors, retired Army and Navy of- 
ficers who can explain strategy and 
tactics. They include Brig. General 
Henry J. Reilly, Admiral H. E. Yar- 
nell, Commander Edward Ellsberg, 
Major Eliot; and Major Nason. 
Two others whose talks have been 


pointed for timeliness are Leon G. 
Turrou, former G-man who smashed 
the Nazi spy ring in New York, and 
Edmond Taylor, French correspon- 


dent for CBS and author of the best- 


selling ‘Strategy of Terror. Tur- 
rou’s subject is ‘Fighting America’s 
Fifth Column’ and Taylor’ rhe 
Fifth Column in America. How We 


Can Fight It?’ 
Government Officials 


Large numbers of interpreters of 


world affairs have backgrounds in 
Government service There are, in 
addition to Ickes, mentioned above, 


Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor; 


Ruth Bryan Owen, first woman t 
serve the U. S. diplomatic service in 
1 foreign country; Josephine Rohe 
former assistant secretary of the 
Treasury; Hugh Gib r 
diplomat; Senator Bennett Champ 
Clark; Senator Robert La Follette of 
Wisconsin: former governor Philip 
La Follette of Wisconsin: Senat 

Gerald P. Nye: Senator Burton K 
Wheeler; Rexford Guy Tugwell, fi 

mer brain truster, and Raymond 


Moley, another ex-cranium man. 

Of all past or present Government 
people, most wanted now Rep. 
Martin Dies, whose tactical ability 
at capturing headlines by use of his 
committee to investigate subversive 
activity has long kept him in the 
public eye. 

Interest in South America recently 
has also built up a f 


is 


little clique ot 
experts on subjects south of the Rio 


Grande. They include Rene Dussaq, 
an Argentinian who talks on ‘A 
‘South American’s View of South 


America’; Edward Tomlinson, who's 
long specialized on Latin America; 
Julian Bryan, who has gained an 
excellent reputation for his films in 
the past and last summer covered 


‘Mexico, Argentina and Brazil. 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS ... Warner’s Ritz Theatre, Albany, uses the 


same sensational campaign with the same sensational results. And 


hundreds of showmen everywhere are 
they’re alert to the value of something 


setting early playdates because 
new and different! 


Hal Roach scoops the greatest idea ever devised 
to sell an uproarious comedy as the public gets 
“measured for pleasure” in America’s first Humor 
Analysis Clinic! Pittsburgh went for it head over 
heels! How Pittsburgh did it is told in this Show- 
man’s Supplement, hot off the press and ready 
for you TODAY at all United Artists exchanges! 


ADS? 


You bet! Your whole special campaign ready to go right 
to work, 


TIE -UPS? 


Yes! Illustrated and explained so you can duplicate them 
exactly. Gimbel’s Department Store, Radio Station KI’ * 
and scores of others, 


SPECIAL PAPER? 


Absolutely! Ideas for three 24-sheets, 40x60’s and everything 
else you need! 


ACCESSORIES ? 


You said it! Questionnaires and certificates for the tests, spe- 
cial radio scripts, ballyhoo records and countless other aids! 








starring 


Adolphe MENJOU * Carole LANDIS - John HUBBARD 


with Charles Butterworth - Patsy Kelly - George E. Stone - Willie Best 


From the novel by ERIC HATCH ° Directed by Hal Roach °* Hit tunes by 
Hoagy Carmichael featuring The Charioteers, Stars of “ Hellzapoppin” 


RELEASED THRU UNITED ARTISTS 
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| Odec, they'll both come through the ceiling and see us loafing.’ 


Pp 2 a S | ‘Okay,’ agreed Fing. ‘Where's the mail?’ 
roving a arie y ‘Right here,’ said the boy, rising from his chair, ‘and it’s pretty heavy 
| this morning.’ 
| ‘I ain't panned that many acts,’ gasped Fing, as the boy dragged out a 
J , crate filled with letters. 
Mu g g Is A ug? | A QUESTIONNAIRE AND ANSWERS 

‘No, it’s that questionnaire,’ explained the boy. ‘The one we sent out 
last week. You know, the one to the vaudeville actors about conditions.’ 
re ‘Do we have to ask them about conditions? Can’t we look out the win- 
dow?’ grunted the critic. 

‘Yeah—but actors are disappearing and this is a trade paper. 
to know what’s becoming of them,’ argued the kid. 
| “They haven’t found out what became of them Indians yet,’ countered 
| Fing, ‘and I believe in one problem at a time. I don’t mind panning actors 

The Variety office boy chuckled as he removed his coat and prepared | but I ain't goin’ lookin’ for them to pursue my art.’ 
for a day of toil. ‘Well, these letters will explain everything,’ finished the boy. 

‘It’s a great world after all,’ he mused, looking into the dingy office mir- | ‘What was the questionnaire the boss sent out? inquired Fing, throwing 
wee a id sure that he was there, in person, and that the office hadn't | his cigarette butt on top of Halperin’s desk where it wouldn’t be found for 
: ~ been wired for sound. days. 

The mirror showed the ravages of time, and piece| ‘I don’t remember the whole of it,’ explained the boy, ‘but the idea was 
by piece its back had disappeared. Reporters are to find out if the standard acts had gone daylight saving. What the people 
more in need of ‘quick’ silver than they are of self- | were doing and how the actors were getting along, during the depression.’ 


By FRED ALLEN 


(Originaly printed in Variety when Fred Allen didn’t have a sponsor and 
had more time to write for this paper.) 


We have 











inspection. The looking glass bore mute testimony to | With this he dumped a stack of answers in front of the critic. 
the fact that it had been a constant friend = — ‘Bein’ a critic at heart, I'm hoping for the worst,’ he venomed, ‘go get 
Unlike the members of the staff, it was . e on'y | your ears ready for an audition and I'll read you some of these wails’ He 
thing attached to the paper ~— —" cast a Te | tore open the first envelope with flendish glee. 
flection on a casual visitor to the office. a ‘ he , : 
‘Geez—this mirror wouldn’t be a success if it had een that from, queries the boy. 
a Hellinger and Winchell on it,’ observed the boy aloud. Strains Cats and Rats,’ replied Fing. 
‘A great crack, we'll run it on the front page—no one ever reads the I was wondering what had become of that act,’ piped the kid. ‘What’s 


rest of the paper,’ said a voice which sounded not unlike a Holly wood — ne say? a 
ing man the day after his option hasn’t been taken up. Turning around | ‘Listen to this,’ started Fing, as he rubbed the letterhead to see if it 
the office boy saw that the immediate neighborhood had been defiled | was engraved. ‘Dear VarieTy. You want to know what I have been doing 
through the presence of Fing, Vaniety’s ace critic. | with my cats and rats lately. I am better off than ever since I quit show 
Fing had acquired his miniature appellation after years of giving actors | business. Vaudeville was so cheesy towards the end that my rats were 
bad notices and dirty looks that any laundry would have returned with a | getting fatter than the cats. I have opened the Strain Lease Breaking 
nasty letter. His pen name was a contraction of the word Finger, and he Company and have more business than you can shake a stick at. If you 
was always ready to give until it hurt. have a stick, I have the business. If a person has trouble with the land- 
‘4 eo man-about-what’s-left-of-town, Fing was a compound rat = = W — to break a lease, I get a contract for 30 days, pay or play, 
who had had his face lowered to look like Ring Lardner, in hopes that it oe e party. . 
would help him write. It hadn't helped him, as a critic, and if Variery The first week I open in the apartment with my trained beaver, Rose. 
hadn’t printed the critics’ boxscore at the bottom of the page for the past | She gnaws plenty of holes around the joint. I generally allow her a week 
two years, Fing’s percentage would have been down with the arrivals to work single. No need of rushing her and wearing out her teeth on 
from Los Angeles. He had panned everything in town from ‘Three's a account of a beaver, with false teeth, not being worth a cent by a dam 
Crowd’ to an Xmas Fund Benefit, and if he could have borrowed a mag- site. When Rose gets everything set, the second week I open in the apart- 
nifying glass he would have razzed the love interest in the flea circus. SO} ment with the rats. I rehearse them getting in and out of the new holes. 
ich for Fing They do a Roxy drill in the living room and some single and double 
—_ caine as ' : routines around the apartment, until the people get used to them. ‘The 
‘How's tricks,’ said the office boy. > ania Fi third week the tenant. complains to the landlord and brings him up to 
‘If you mean Friganza, you gotta ask somebody older than I am’ said Fing 


‘ show him the rats. By this time the rats think they are in stock—and they 
S Janiety for some | > : “Ny . 
as he locked his raccoon coat in the safe. He had been on VARIETY So put it on plenty for the landlord. The lease is broken and the family 
time. 


| moves out. Naturally, the landlord is frantic and the fourth week I 
present him with a card to show that I am president of the Animated 
Exterminator League. I explain about my trained cats that remove rats 
| from a building without killing them on the premises. He goes for it 
| every time and I work the cats in pairs, to fill in the full week, and they 
| carry the rats through the lobby in their teeth. You know the old finish 
we used to do. The cats miss the smell of grease paint and Proctor’s, 
Portchester, but, for myself, I am glad to be out of show business.’ 


AFTER 20 YEARS 


‘He’s all set,’ said the office boy who had listened intently. 





inquired the boy. . 

‘You can find out from any sister act in the city,’ returned Fing with 
a smirk as he waited for his laugh. That’s the way it is in the VarigeTy 
office, bon mots for one another—but there it ends, 


A SWELL LIFE 


‘All kddin’ aside, as the interne said when they built a wing on the 
maternity hospital,’ continued Fing, ‘I’m feeling swell. I panned hell | 
out of that show at the Hamilton yesterday. None of them acts will get 
another date after my notice gets to the bookers. It’s a great life. I slept 
I musta broke 


‘I mean, how’re you feeling,’ 


nine hours and this mornin’ the alarm clock didn’t go off. ‘Yeah, but he’s one in a million,’ croaked Fing. ‘Most of them must 
it last weenie when I threw it at the old lady, an ex-performer, who was | be finding it tough. Here’s one from the Flying Throckmortons. It says, 


selling pretzels at the back door. Anyway, I’m layin’ in bed figurin’ how I 
can wake the wife up so she'll close the window, when an idea hit me like 
a riveter nudging you with his instrument. Get this—the clock is 
quieter than the western front, so I leans over to the crib and twist the 
kid's leg till it starts to yell. Sure enough, the wife is an Ex-Snorer and 
the window is closed quicker than an agent’s door in the face of a contor- 
tionist.’ 

‘Didn’t it hurt the baby?’ interrupted the boy. 


| ‘Dear VarieETy—After 20 years of horizontal bar work we are glad to be 
out of the racket. We couldn’t get any vaudeville dates. Finally we 
had to quit playing state fairs on account of the woodpeckers flocking 
on the bars while we was working. The committee couldn’t see us and 
wouldn’t pay off as the contract didn’t call for a bird act. We finally 
quit and arrived home with the three bars pretty well discouraged— 
not to mention our own feelings. Not for long though as my partner 
sold one of the bars to a midget who was a nut on pole-vaulting. That 


itt) ‘’ tta learn to take it sometime, ain’t he?’ left us with one overhead on two bars, until we went into business with 
‘Whiz e hell, the little punk’s gotta lea é . . Ths oe re? © 9 — r “oan er as inn a? iinee 
Berke sg car at geek: to be a critic there ain't no use in goin Minimo, the wirewalker. We rigged hi: wire over the horizontal bars 
continued Fing. cat Wi hell + his two babies on the spot for a kid | and opened the Independent Radio Receiving Station. We ain’t been 
half way. I heard tha inchell put Nis 7 ‘ : 


able to get no messages yet, only a buzzing noise when Minimo jumps off 


et _ 10 rou'r nna get the big dough you gotta : 
with a bean blower last week. If youre gonna g = “4 after he practices every day. 


iev ; J { st Siamese louse in the 
> a louse. nd believe me, I’m gonna be the first S he wi 
be a s0u e. A a The resin we had left over we gave to the Home of Orphan Violinists so 

game. ; 1 the concertoes won’t ] teinag ae ohh nen ee . 7 eae : 
; ’ , P ‘le; I mcertoes won’t be raspy when the kids play on visting days. Not 

‘ ,” broke i he offic oy, ‘I’ve always heard that clean ’ lay 
> Suet aeee 5 oe —— ae ft : , only that but we are not bothered by handkerchief salesmen who annoyed 
living and a good word meant every . 


’ tnt ’ barked Fing us for 20 years while we were acrobats. Viva la depression. Pietro 
: +f lace with t y ions,’ Darke : : > “eige" ee 
‘yer wrong for win and place with them two opinic . junk into his Throckmorton. P. S. My partner is French and insisted on closing the 
S > 


as he tore open the end of a Lucky Strike container an : 
rickety chair. ‘Clean livin’ won’t get you no place. I know a Buy = a 
publicity tie-up with the Lifebuoy people. He started On an endurance 
washing test and stayed under a shower bath for 43 days, using something 
like 700 cakes of soap. Today he’s got webbed feet and his body’s so shiny | 
he has to stay in the house when the sun’s out. That’s what clean livin 
did for him.’ 

‘But a good word goes a long way,’ parried the boy hopefully, 

‘Pistachios—and that’s miniature for nuts—is my answer to that proverb,’ 
exhaled Fing as he pressed the lighted end of his Lucky into his wrist | 
to see if he could take it. ‘No one ever made any money out of a good | 
word, except the firm that publishes the Gideon. And they tell me the | 
public is gettin’ wise to them. Last month ‘Ex-Wife’ outsold them two to 
one.’ 


letter—after years of closing shows it is only natural I guess.’ 
‘Say, it ain’t so tough for actors as you hoped,’ added the boy as Fing 
attacked another envelope. 
‘Can you beat that,’ snarled the critic; ‘imagine them doin’ well after the 
| years I've panned them and the country in this condition, too.’ 
‘Everything happens for the best,’ echoed the boy. 
that blew the Shamrock in second again this year.’ 
“Maybe yer right,’ hissed Fing, ‘but if this next letter shows that some 
actor is doing better than ever, I’ll do something desperate.’ 


‘It’s an ill wind 


the kid. 

‘No,’ flung back Fing, ‘I’ve still got something up my sleeve, but wait 
till I read one more letter.’ As he spoke he ventilated the envelope. 
| ‘Who’s it from?’ asked the office boy. 


’ ’ y aan’ ne rnith 7 ad hf 
‘Well, maybe I’m wrong,’ ventured the boy. He hadn’t been with VarigTY 


long enough to have his ego starched. FLASH ACT PRODUCER 
JUST NERVE ‘T! IS cant be good,’ chuckled k . ‘It’s from Alaxe Garbo—the guy 
who used to put on girl acts for the booking office. Listen—‘Dear Variety, 
‘Yer as wrong aS a moron’s income-tax return,’ growled the critic. | ] suppose you think that conditions have ruined me. Well, you're wrong, 
‘Actors and toupees were made to be criticized. I make my living panning |] saw the handwriting on the wall and I’m no interior decorator. I pro- 
hams and I’ve lanced more swelled heads with my pen than Nathan. Actors | quced many a ‘Flash in the Pan,’ and when everything folded up but the 
don’t scare me, son. I've panned a lion act and gone into the cage the next | 19 cent road maps, I had enough scenery left over to play any date 


day looking for an ad.’ the Grand Canyon might cancel. I stole all the ideas for my girl acts 
a loud thump was heard on the floor and when I had nothing left but the scenery I knew I had to get 

and cop a thought to get it out of the storehouse. As soon as I saw the 
golf course back of the Roxy, I got the idea. I have opened a circuit 
of Traveling Tom Thumb Courses. We play nothing but high class vacant 
stores and open lots. After the people play 18 holes the cast comes out 
©. a prop club house and runs through the act. This way the people are 
ready to open if vaudeville ever comes back. Meantime, there is no 
storage on the scenery. Let me know when Variety is going to open 
an apple concéssion in the office as I am fond of them.’ 

‘I guess you’re wrong Fing,’ enthused the office boy. ‘In spite of all 
of your panning and conditions, it looks as though actors can take care 
of themselves under any circumstances.’ 

‘Maybe you think so, but I'll show you different,’ yelled Fing, as he 
removed his raccoon coat from the safe. ‘If I can’t make it miserable for 


At this point in the conversat 
above. 

‘What was that?’ asked the office boy nervously. 

‘Nothing,’ replied Fing. ‘Odec musta slipped off his chair, I guess. 
He keeps rolling off his chairs and daises.’ 

‘But daises won’t tell,’ laughed the boy. 

‘That'll be enough of that,’ cautioned Fing. ‘It’s lucky some film mag- 
nate didn’t hear that crack, or you’d be on yer way to Hollywood. Save yer | 
comedy, y'may be a master of ceremonies some day.’ 

‘Nobody ever got famous with one crack,’ said the kid. 

‘The Liberty Bell ain’t had no press agent,’ challenged Fing. 

Loud voices sounded in the room above followed by a succession of 
thumps on the fioor as though it were raining corpses overhead. Fing re-| them through the press, I'll do it in person.’ 
tained his tranquility, but the boy scooted under the nearest desk. ‘Whatre you going to do, Fing?’ cried the office boy, as VARIETY’s ace 

‘What’s that,’ trembled the boy’s voice from the interior of a waste | critic dashed for the door. 


ion 


busy 





basket. | ‘Tm going to set fire to the N. V. A.,’ shouted Fing as he disappeared in 
‘Nothin’, answered Fing, ‘I guess Vic Ratner stopped in to say hello to! traffic. 
Odec?’ MORAL 
| 


The boy came out of the basket, 
shoulders, and returned to his chair. 


‘We'd better get to work,’ he 


dusted several unpaid bills from his If a critic stands five feet four in his stocking feet (if stockings), he can 


| never get even with an actor. 


suid. ‘If Ratner starts saying goodbye to} P. §—Providing the actor is six feet. 


‘Don’t tell me you’re going to solicit advertising for the Clipper,’ gasped | 


oY 


Consent Decree Means 
Inevitable Increase 
In Seling Manpower 


The number of film salesmen now 
employed by the Big Five, em- 
bracing Metro, Warner Bros., Para- 
mount, RKO and 20th-Fox, will 
probably be doubled by early sum- 
mer for the selling of the 1941-42 
film, it is predicted. They may also 
be increased in the exchanges of the 
three companies which will not be 
selling films in blocks of five, Co- 
lumbia, United Artists and Univer. 


sal, because of the intensity of the 
competition expected. 


At the same time, for the sale of 
the °41-42 pictures, in the realign- 
ment of distribution forces, with 
various promotions expected, the 
number of divisions and districts are 
also likely to be increased. In or- 
der to secure the best caliber of 
salesmen, now not great in number, 
the range of pay they will command 
will go up, it is believed in the trade. 
The rate of pay now ranges from 
well below $100 to as much as $125 
in some cases, depending on the men, 
their territories and their records, 
There are even some branch man- 
agers getting less than $100, a con- 
dition that has been brought about 
by the gradual lessening in the im- 
portance of the field sellers through 
| the closing of so many deals by home 
offices, division and district man- 
agers, 

It is reported that United Artists, 
which will continue selling its film 
in the usual manner because it is not 
a party to the consent decree, may 
even place some of its salesmen un- 
der contract. 

Setups Now 

The number of film salesmen in 
| the various exchanges, ranging ac- 
cording to companies from 28 to 33 
in the U. S., Canada being excluded, 
| varies from around 100 to 125. Even 
some of the larger branches have 
no more than two film peddlers but 
due to volume of | handled 
on circuit well independent 
deals, have twice as many bookers to 
| do the dating. It does not look like 
|additional bookers will have to be 
put on except where boys over the 
| books are promoted to fill new re- 
quirements in the selling division, 
| There are some women bookers. 

It has been stressed in the trade 
that not only will more salesmen be 
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as as 





needed but that the average of 
ability will have to be higher. Be- 
cause peddling film is a highly spe- 
cialized field, there is not an over- 
supply of men qualified to handle 
this work. This, in itself, will no 
|doubt have a tendency to create 


higher pay, especially for those who 


can deliver. In many instances 
salesmen of smaller exchanges with 
good records are expected to be 


{moved up to more important terri- 
tories and they, in turn, succeeded 
by promoting bookers to selling. 


| More Divisions 
Most distributing companies have 


| only two division managers, with 
| usually the eastern sales head also 
handling Canada. Three, however, 
| have three div. managers. These 
| 


|}are Paramount, which set up a third 


|division over only the south two 
years ago; 20th-Fox, which has al- 
ways had three div. chiefs and 


Metro, which went to three effective 


|last week. Par’s division heads are 
| Charlie Reagan, Joe Unger and Os- 
lcar Morgan, while 20th’s are the 
three Bills, Sussman, Gehring and 
Kupper. All along having had only 
two, Tom Connors and Ed Sa ers 
and Metro has added E. K. O’Shea 
last week over what will be known 
as the central division. RKO has but 
two, Andy Smith and Cresson Smith, 
while Warners’ duo are Roy Haines 
and Ben Kalmenson. A third 1s 


likely for these two, together with 
additional districts for all of the Big 
Five in order to better cover the 
| field under the consent decree. UA, 
Col and U each have only two di- 
| vision chieftains. 

Division managers, making 
quarters at home offices, also may 
require additional assistants in or- 
der to keep tabs on increasing sales 
coverage and restriction of deals to 
each exchange territory. A few so- 
called special sales representatives 
are on the payrolls of the majors. 
| They also stand to be increased in 
}number. Closer checking of the 
| field, the progress of deals and the 
additional work of going over con- 
tracts submitted for home office ap- 
| proval, as always done, represent 4 
| still further burden on distribution 
| departments. 
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“A showman’s natural.” 


=MOTION PICTURE DAILY 
“A cinch hit.” 


=HOLLYWOOD REPORTER 


“Will break records.” 
=SHOWMEN’'S TRADE REVHEW GI NG E R RO G E RS 








: oH 99 , 
ih A strong grosser. In the First Great Romance of the W bite Collar Girl 
ig = VARIETY ct ” 
: “Should score decisively.” a KITTY FOYLE 

= FILM 
7 i. Christopher Moriey’s Natural History of aWoman — 
29 Among season’s tops.” a : Y With ae 
r “sh ld = BOX : _ | DENNIS MORGAN «JAMES CRAIG 
. Ouid turn in top gr = —_— Eduardo Ciannelli + Ernest Cossart + Gladys Cooper 
a “A d 9? Directed by SAM WOOD 
the ‘ n r. ‘ 
the cademy Award contend ae _ noe Who Made ‘Goodbye, Mx. Chips” 
o roducea by David Hempstead « Harry E, Edington, Exec. Prod. 











“The kin d O f a pi cture that built this business ag Screen Play by Dalton Trumbo* Additional Dialogue by Donald Ogden Stewart 


=MOTION PICTURE HERALD 
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Green Room 


Club Holiday 





By S. Jay Kaufman 


(One of the First Broadway Columnists ) 


First, something of the Green Room Club’s Origin. Really 
the oldest theatre club in America, because it was the social 
side of The Actor’s Order of Friendship. The relation is im- 
portant. As the rialto moved, The Order moved, and finally 
to West 47th street. The Order retained the top floor and 
charged the Green Room no rent—an idea] arrangement 
rare on Broadway. After a decade The Order was about to 
sell the building. The Green Roomers bought a 100-year 
leasehold at 19 West 48th. There, after several years of un- 
surpassed camaraderie, the Green Room was wrecked by 4 
man (not an actor) who took all its funds. There must 
always be one flea in the ointment. Pass that. We have 
happier things to talk about. The sentimental must take hold 
of me. I know of no place where so much unselfishness 
governed. 

Frank Henessy and Jerry Seigei were passing South Ferry 
35 years ago. They saw a crowd of immigrants, duly tagged. 


_All but one. 


Meet Sam Pinsker. 


Meet him, you columnists and you writers of profiles. Meet 
him, Mr. Woollcott. Meet him, Mr. Hemingway. I love Sam 
Pinsker. Everybody loves Sam Pinsker. Frank and Jerry 
brought him to the club. Sam became a porter. A porter? 
God's porter. 


Give him a suit of clothes and a few days later a member 
is wearing it. He sobered drunks; bought trunks for actors 
that got road jobs: took food up on a rope to actors too 
proud to tell anyone but Sam that they were hungry; washed 
their linen; paid for the patching of their shoes; kept a 
bottle of alcohol and used it to rub chests. When later he 
became a card room boy there were losses which some 
could not pay. Some are in Hollywood now, and occasion- 
ally he gets checks for small amounts, but Sam keeps no 
records. When he married, he rented a little house at Mt. 
Vernon. Several stars of today slept there and were fed by 
Mrs. Pinsker. When they were ill, she and Sam nursed them 
and sent them back to town with a dollar to look for a job. 
‘Me gotta’ and ‘Tanks God’ were all Sam ever said. These 
four words are still his vocabulary. 


AND the Christmas parties? Ah! Sam and the steward, 
old Jimmy Matamore, and Hubert Rebun, the manager, al- 


ways paid for and served the suppers and the wines. They 
gave gifts to the babes in the Green Room manger. 
Wolheim’s Toast to the King of Jews 
These Christmas Eves became an institution. Everyone 


Not only those living in boarding houses, but 
Louis Wolheim would offer a toast 
to the King of the Jews. Down the winding staircase came 
Sam. Dressed as Santa Claus. A good actor, Sam. A panto- 
mimist. To the tree where lay the gifts he, Jimmy and 
Hubert had arranged. And, just in case someone arrived 
unexpectedly, there were extra packages. I was a teetotaler 
until a few months ago, and never tasted the punch, a 
steaming Tom and Jerry, which I am told was superb. 


Raymond Hitchcock wanted a second portion of Jimmy’s 
chicken stew. I'd like sOme of that stew, Jimmy. There, in 
a corner, is Arnold Daly versus Lowell Sherman versus Wil- 
ton Lackaye. A trinity of wit and wisdom and misunder- 
standing. Pat O’Brien, a beginner, expresses no opinion. 
Edward G. Robinson, a bit player, now one of the great art- 
ists of our time, begs Paul Meyer to teach him French. Bob 
Reud, then and now a tep press agent, helps Lee Tracy 
across many a bad spot. Hollis Cooley and dear Mike Rale 
refuse to stop their pinochle game until Frank Wunderlee 
shuts off the card room lights. Rollo Lloyd begs Robert 
Riskin for a chance to direct an Arthur Caesar sketch. 
Everett Riskin and Carlo De Angelo discuss the art of Pauline 
Lord, with Otto Kruger as referee. David Burton, just re- 
turned from Australia where he directed six plays, is listen- 
ing to Frank Bacon, his Patron Saint. Charles Kennedy 
shouts the praises of a newcomer, Eugene O’Neill, whose 
one-act play is about to be produced. Sidney Olcott is talk- 
ing about his 5-reel movie costing $700. Richard Dix and 
Wallace Ford are told by Fred Niblo that actors become 
stars only if they starve in their early days. The McHugh 
tribe, Augustin, Frank and Ed, formed a quartet with Frank 
Westphal, who was then Mr. Sophie Tucker. The Stuart 
boys, brilliant Ralph, Ken, who was at Chateau Thierry, 
and Don make even Ralph Delmore, the crusty but lovable 
laugh. Sharon Stephens tells William A. Brady that Leslie 
Stowe should be starred. 


dropped in. 
the managers and stars. 


Mary Saves Doug; $90 in Arrears for Dues 


Douglas Fairbanks, about to be ousted for non-payment 
of dues and, having no money in his wallet, is rescued by 
Mary Pickford, who pays $90 in cash; A] Lugorie, ace cam- 
eraman, takes nine extra stacks of chips thinking they were 
nickels and finds later they were dollars; Rod La Rocque is 
in rented ‘plus fours’; the Standings, Percy and Guy, belabor 
Frank Mandel for using American actors in English parts: 
A. J. Powers tells Fletcher Harvey that beards are worn 
only by weak chins; that paragon of the virtues, R. H. Burn- 
side, in spite of his duties as Shepherd of the Lambs, serves 
as a committeeman of the Green Room; Joe Laurie heckles 
Harry Reichenbach and is applauded by Billy Grady; Wai- 
ter Fenner and Charles Withers, the two most loyal men ] 
know, are bickering. Stanley Forde serves the stew; Floyd 
Buckley, Frank Peruginl, Saul Harrison and Chandos Sweet, 
the members’ stage crew, present an impromptu show. 
Ralph Riggs, Jay Velie, Fred Burt, Langdon McCormack 
Hugh Cameron, Harry Beresford, Herbert Corthell, Earle 
Mitchell, Harry Hugenot, Hal Crane, Robert Armstrong, A. J 
Herbert, Cyrus Wood, Percy Helton and Fred Howard are : 
few others I recall as I write. 

When the Green ROom closed Sammy was installed at the 
Lambs. He is unchanged. Even his ‘Tanks God.’ 

For Sammy we all say ‘Tanks God.’ 


THE FLOWING BOWL 


The Theatrical Clubs, Past And 
Present, As They Celebrated 
The Yuletide and New Year's 


Holiday Time 
At The Lambs 








By Charles O’Brien Kennedy 
(Actor, Playwright and Author ) 





Carlyle has set down for all time the meaning of clubs: 


‘Where the heart is full, it seeks, for a thousand reasons, in 
a thousand ways, to impart itself. How sweet, indispensable, 
in such cases, is fellowship; soul mystically strengthening 
soul! At any rate, do we not see glimmering half-red embers, 
if laid together, get into the brightest glow?’ 


It was during Yuletide, 1874, that the Lambs was born; thus 
giving Christmas a special significance for us. 


Through almost 70 years our roster has sparkled with the 
names of Harry Montague (our founder), Lester Wallack, 
Clay M. Greene, Augustus Thomas, Booth Tarkington, Wilton 
Lackaye, Ed Wynn and his son Keenan, Chauncey Olcott, 
Andrew Mack, George Ade, Burton Holmes, James O'Neill, 
Victor Herbert, the Barrymores, John Drew, David Belasco, 
David Warfield, Nat Goodwin, John J. McGraw, Fathers 
Duffy, Gleeson and White, Reverend Randolph Ray, Doctors 
Leiser, Frauenthal and Ginnever, Douglas Fairbanks and 
Douglas, Jr.. George DuMaurier, the Frohmans, Sir Henry 
Irving, William Gillette, Raymond Hitchcock, Patrick Fran- 
cis Murphy, Irvin Cobb, Joseph Jefferson, Rear Admirals 
Yates Stirling and J. Y. R. Blakely, Generals John J. Per- 
shing, Leonard Wood and John F. Madden, Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton, George M. Cohan, Sam Forrest, Thomas Meighan, Pat 
O’Brien, Thomas Mitchell, Edward G. Robinson, Sir Ernest 
Shackleton, Edward Simmons, John Philip Sousa, Lorenz 
Hart, Stanford White (who designed our building), Henry 
Waterson, Percy Williams, John Golden, Sam H. Harris, 
Robert L. Hague, Barney Bernard, Al Jolson, Edwin Milton 
Royle, Irving Berlin, Victor Moore, Col. Robert Loraine, 
James J. Corbett, Olsen and Johnson, James Montgomery 
Flagg, Howard Chandler Christy, Fred Waring, Bert Lahr, 
Phil Baker, Bobby Clark, Frank Crumit and Gene Buck. 


These names are but a few, taken at random as illustrative 
of the various kinds of men who were and are Lambs, par- 
ticipating in the fun and friendships of our club. The com- 
radeship of each preceding generation has inspired the 
younger to become the glamorous names of the future. And 
always the younger members have carried on the traditions 
with proud affection. 


The big thrill came one Yuletide in the depths of the 
Great Depression, when the air was filled with defeatism— 
and the people wandered aimlessly in the world of chaos. It 
was the afternoon before Christmas when we gathered in- 
formally, each to make his little contribution of cheer. One 
prosperous member kept the punch bowl filled. Another 
brought an itinerant street band. We had music and feast- 
ing—dancing and merriment galore in the face of disaster. 
At the end, Lambs of all beliefs, and states of fortune, gath- 
ered around the piano singing hymns in praise of Christ, who 
still dwelt among us. 

It was then this author was moved to write: 


‘A Lamb looks upon his joyous season not as a time to 
pray that each selfish wish of his be satisfied; that he of all] 
men shall be the recipient of Heaven’s gifts. Rather he prays 
that he will have sufficient for his needs and a little more 
to share with his brothers who are at the moment outside the 
pale of favoring circumstance; that he may be in the gra- 
cious position to do something, however little, in order that 
someone else may have a little more. How much these 
‘littles’ count with those who are suffering under the denials 
of Fate and Fortune.’ 

For indeed it is not our building, nor the advantages, nor 
the honors that come to us (fortuitously or otherwise) as a 
result of our membership, that constitute our richest heritage. 
Their rarest legacy is the spirit they created and that is their 
enduring monurnent. And every Lamb who becomes imbued 
with that spirit shall write his name upon the golden shaft, 
to be emulated by The Lambs to be when we are gone.’ 





Masquers’ Xmas 





By William Collier, Sr. 


(Actor, Writer, Wit and Director ) 


Christmas at The Masquers, in Hollywood, is about the 
same as Christmas at any of the other theatrical clubs in the 
east. 

We have everything at The Masquers Club on Christmas 
that any of the other clubs in the east have except snow, so 
in place of snow we sometimes have two or three inches 
of fog (which is Hollywood for rain). We have a large 
Christmas tree loaded down with presents and many of the 
members are also loaded. 

Presents are exchanged. All the Masquers are remembered 
by everybody except the studios. We forget all differences, 
petty jealousies and such remarks as ‘I would like to get a 
crack at his part.’ Everybody appears to be happy, and if 
they are not they are actors enough to make you think 
they are. 

After the presents it’s kind of nice to sit down to a big 
free turkey dinner with such men as Pat O’Brien, Edward 
G. Robinson, Edgar Bergen, Jack Benny and Don Ameche, 
who are all struggling to get to the front—of the table, 

The one regret is that there’s no snow here, but the only 
way we can make it is to make it as we used to do in the 
theatre, by cutting up paper. I thought of cutting up our 
‘posted list,’ but that would make it a blizzard. 


* 





Lights’ Xmas With 


Firecrackers 





By Joe Laurie, Jr. 
(Comedian, Author and Playwright) 





The thermometer registering 90, actors in shirtsleeves 
downing large schooners of cold beer, their wives, mothers 
and sweethearts dressed in gingham and fanning themselves 

ith large palm leaf fans, and their kids shooting firecrack- 
ers....and everybody yelling Merry Christmas! That was 
how the old troupers celebrated Christmas at the Lights Club, 
in Freeport, L.I. Screwy? Sure! But didn’t some guy once 
say, “You don’t have to be crazy to be an actor, but it helps,’ 

You see, Christmas was celebrated at the Lights Club on 
the 4th of July. The reason for that was (not that an actor 
needs a reason) that during the real Christmas holidays the 
vaudevillians were away on the road playing the Kalama- 
zoos, Mobiles, Friscos and Muskogees, and in July they came 
back to their homes in Freeport to their kids, families and 
pals, for the summer layoff. And so they decided to cele. 
brate Christmas on the 4th of July with their ‘own people.’ 

What difference did it make to these children of make.- 
believe that the big Christmas tree, with candles wilting 
from the heat, looked out of place in the big ball room of 
the club house on a hot summer’s day? What difference did 
it make when Tommy Gray, Harry Breen or Jimmy Conlin 
would make up with a big white beard and dress in a heavy 
red suit with a ‘belly-pad’ to represent Santa Claus. Can 
you imagine trying to fool an actor’s kid with a Santa Claus 
makeup? They razzed Santa yelling, ‘Where did you get that 
suit—at Guttenberg’s?’ ‘Take off those whiskers, Uncle 
Tommy, we know you.’ But it was fun. 

It was fun, too, when Tommy Gray fell over in a dead faint 
from the heat and the heavy suit. They didn’t revive him 
with a cold glass of water—oh no! These folks were actors, 
so they revived him with the ‘seltzer bottle bit’ and the 
‘water-in-the-pants bit,’ so he came to with a laugh—sort of 
a damp laugh—but a laugh nevertheless, and after all that’s 
what the party was for—laughs! 

You see, these actors had their tears on the real Christmas 
day when they were playing some ‘Gem’ or ‘World-in-Mo- 
tion’ or seme other breakaways in lonesome towns, doing 
three, four or maybe five shows that day to an indifferent 
audience. A Christmas dinner away from the family and 
kids, at a Greek lunchroom, or maybe settling for a cold 
sandwich in the dressing room, and on Christmas night to 
go back to a boarding house room. Even though ‘the wife’ tried 
to cheer it up with a small imitation tree, some 5 & 10c 
store holly wreaths and a few cards from the gang pinned 
up on the wall. That ain’t no laugh. You don’t mind stand- 
ing that kinda stuff all year, but not on Christmas Day. 
Merry Christmas, dear! What’s merry about it? 

And so, when they got back to Freeport to their own 
mortgaged homes for their summer vacation, they went to the 
Lights Club, their club, and celebrated Christmas with their 
families, with their pals and with laughs, a baseball game 
and entertainment. They forgot the drowsy towns and the 
glue-pots, and the frozen-faced audiences they played to all 
season. 

Flowers, with the Pots Attached to ’Em 

I can see ‘Babe’ Philbrick standing on the balcony of the 

Clubhouse throwing flowers to everybody—and forgetting to 


take them out of the pots. Yeah, it was dangerous. But it 
was a laugh, wasn’t it? Even when he was suspended (after 
Christmas) it was a laugh. I can see the boys cleaning up 
the back lots for the baseball game to _be played against Max 
Hart’s team, including Stanley Sharpe, Donald Kerr, Miller 


and Mack and Tom Lewis from the ‘Passing Show of 1917.’ 
The Lights won by default after 40 minutes of play because 
nobody could see the ball. 


I can see Jim McGee sliding into what he thought was 
second base. It wasn’t. We called him Cesspool McGee after 
that. I can see Henry Bergman and Eddie Carr, two of the 
most loveable clowns in the world, doing a paper-tearing 
act, but when they ran out of paper they tore shirts—any- 
body’s. Rough? Sure! But plenty funny and it got laughs, 


Isn’t that what they were there for? A 

You see, the Lights first started at Ed Rice’s garage, just a 
gang of regulars would meet there and ‘punch the bag’—you 
know, pan this manager and that agent, and boost others. 
Discuss their plans for next season, talk about Danny and 
Grace graduating, about sending Pat to military school, about 
buying a new boat or building a fence. They would get to- 
gether and help their more unfortunate brothers. The men 
would write them acts, the women would sew up the cos- 
tumes, someone would donate a drop and Charlie Freeman 
would book them for a ‘showing date.’ If they made good 
they would help someone next season. 

Long Island Good Hearted Thespian Society 

Then came the time when Ed Rice’s garage got kinda 
crowded. So they got the idea of building a club house. A 
name? Sure, they called themselves the Long Island Good 
Hearted Thespian Society, the first letters of which spell 
LIGHTS. And so, one of the finest actors’ clubhouses in the 
country was opened in 1916. The Lights Club was a reality. 

The President was called ‘The Angel’ and what ‘Angels’ 
they had—Barry Wolford, Charlie Middleton, Norman Man- 
waring, George McKay, Frank Tinney, Leo Carrillo and the 
much beloved Victor Moore. And the parties they ran— 
Wow! Such artists showed as McConnell and Simpson, Dia- 
mond and Brennan, Ed and Grace Parks, The Four Mortons, 
John, Bill, Rae and Gordon Dooley, Mr. and Mrs. Gene 
Hughes, Vic Milo, Williams and Wolfus, Conlin and Glass, 
Whiting and Burt, George Murphy, Van and Schenck, Jane 
and Katherine Lee, Dovley and Sales, Clark and Bergman, 
McWaters and Tyson, McKay and Ardine, Tommy Dugan 
and Babe Raymond, Bob Hodge, Frank and Bert Leighton, 
Cartmell and Harris, Rene Riano, Harry Von Tilzer, Eddie 
Leonard, Alan Dinehart, Lew Kelly, King Bulger, Holiiday 
and Willette, and hundreds of the other aristocrats of vaude- 
ville. Laughs, clowning, fun and more laughs. 

But while they laughed and had fun they forgot to keep 
books—the help didn’t use the cash register much—and be- 
fore they knew it the club was in hock and ready to fold uP 
A meeting was called and all the clowns, comics and buffoons 
were grave, there was no laughing now. They were there 
to discuss ways and means of having their club, but found 
no ways of getting the means to dig up the cash to keep the 
club going: there was no laughter. 

And in the midst of this gioomy meeting in walked J. 
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Francis Dooley (& Sales) and in an angry voice, yelled, 
‘who the hell took Corinne’s picture off the wall?’ 

Sure it broke up the meeting with a laugh. Here they 
were worried about saving a club worth over $100,000 and 
Jim was worried about who took his wife’s picture off the 
wall. So they laughed, and once actors start laughing they 
don’t stop until the curtain falls. The curtain fell on the 
Lights Club that night, never to go up again. 





——— 


Players’ Xmas— 
With Dignity 


By Sam M. Forrest 


(Director for Cohan & Harris, Playwright 
and Author ) 





Viewed from without, it is an old-fashioned mansion remi- 
niscent of Little Old New York. Within it has the warmth 
and comfort of a gentleman’s home. The founding of the 
club was the fruition of Edwin Booth’s dream to establish a 
common home for his fellow actors, for men of letters, men 
of science, men with world outlook, artists and musicians, 
and men who were spiritually in harmony with their ideals. 
To this task he devoted his energy and subscribed his entire 
fortune. That was the nature of the club 52 years ago and 
it is the nature of the club today. 

It was midnight of December 31, 1888, that Mr. Booth 
made the first Founder’s Night speech. It was his graceful 
way of delivering to the club the deed to the property, with- 
out mortgage, without indebtedness of any kind. His mag- 
nanimous gift was the ground and the building. A building 
beautifully furnished from garret to basement. The building 
was and is stocked with a fine library, including a veritable 
museum of memorabilia of the theatre, and paintings of the 
most celebrated actors of the world. 

Every midnight on the last day of December, The Players 
have followed the precedent set by Mr. Booth in celebrating 
Founder’s Night. The speaker stands before the great fire- 
place in the main lounge between the two Sargent portraits 
of Edwin Booth, as Cardinal Richelieu, and Joseph Jefferson, 
as Bob Acres. Above the fireplace is a portrait of Edwin 
Booth’s father, Junius Brutus Booth. The fellow Players 
gather in the main lounge facing the speaker. Everyone 
standing in respect to the occasion—in respect to Mr. Booth, 

It is a cheerful club that adheres to the principle that a 
club least governed is best governed. 


The Dame Angle: 
12th Night Club 


By Leona Stephens Holister 


(Formerly of, Stephens & Holister, Now Radio 
Actress and Writer ) 








Christmas Eve at the Twelfth Night Club is a quiet, clubby 
little affair for members only, at which time a huge bowl of 
sublime eggnog is featured. This is more or less of an in- 
formal get-together; the more formal occasion following 12 
nights later, when we really celebrate Christmas. On that 
night the Wassal Bowl is filled and a boar’s head is usually 
served in the traditional manner. 

Last year the Twelfth Night Club celebrated its 50th 
birthday, and the honored guest was none other than Alice 
Fisher, the Club’s first president. In its beginning, the Club 
was known as A. F. and D., which stood for ‘Athletics, 
Fencing and Dancing.’ Shortly afterwards, the Shakespearean 
influence made itself felt through the medium of many of 
its members, and the name was changed to the one it now 
bears. 

Many of its members are wives of Lambs, and in conse- 
quence were more or less temporarily deserted on the nights 
of the Lambs Gambols, that is, they were, until they decided 
to do something about it. So, rather than sit about fighting 
boredom, they started to organize entertainments of their 
own for these nights and this quickly developed into the 
‘Baby Revels,’ which they gave more or less for their own 
amusement in the narrow confines of their then tiny club- 
rooms. The popularity of these informal entertainments be- 
gan to grow, until finally they outgrew the infantile appella- 
tion and, as “The Twelfth Night Revels,’ they have taken a 
firm place in the world of amusement with the Lambs’ Gam- 
bols and the Friars’ Frolics. 

From the Twelfth Night Club in New York sprang the 
Dominos, of Hollywood, formed by most of the wives of 
The Masquers. Rarely a week passes that some luminary 
of the screen, on a trip east between pictures, doesn't drop 
into her old Club, the Twelfth Night, for a cordial relaxed 
visit with her old friends of the parent club. 

On the 12th night after Christmas you can find the club- 
house filled with nearly all the female stars and players who 
happen to be in New York. I don’t know the reason for 
celebrating Christmas 12 days later, except maybe it gives 
the girls a chance to show what they got for Christmas (or 
what they’re going to exchange). 


With The White 
Rats At Peace 


By J. C. Nugent 
(Actor, Author, Playwright and Director ) 








‘White Rats’ Christmas’—There’s a caption that takes the 
mind back to a far day when the merry men of a world that 
was forgot, for a few hours, their life of risky adventure. 

From coast to coast they roamed—playing a week here 
and there, or a string of continuous weeks—as fate broke— 
alternately sad or laughing, as clowns should—but each with 
a life the center and circumference of which was, to him, his 
Individual ‘act.’ 

Not for them the problems of Government—of world wreck 
—0r war’s madness. Life began and ended with that 15 min- 
utes of entertainment which for years and again years they 
repeated twice, thrice, four times—sometimes five times daily 
® generation after generation—in city after city. Genera- 
tions who knew them when they were young, and remained 
loyal to them as artist and auditor grew old together. And 
as they put their children ‘in the business’ the father and 
mother in the audience said to their children who watche 


the parents and children on the stage, ‘We knew that man 
and woman when they were children.’ And then the wife 
would whisper to the husband, ‘Remember dear. when she 
first sang ‘Aunty, Aunty—Oh when you lived in the shanty’’ 
(that would be Lottie Gilson), and he would reply, with eyes 
moist with memory, ‘Yes dear, and I asked you to marry me 
the night we went home from Pastor’s—after we first heard 
him sing ‘baby mine’ and then ate the buttons off his over- 
coat.’ And their kids would applaud and say, ‘See, Daddy, 
he’s doing it again.’ 

For the managers kept them doing the same identical ‘acts’ 
from youth to old age, because from youth to age their fol- 
lowers resented any change in the broad fun they had grown 
to love. 

It wasn't all broad fun. There were classic singers and in- 
tellectual jesters as well. And tabloid tidbits of tragedy, 
drama and opera. But the broad elemental fun lasted long- 
est. It still survives on Broadway in the musicals and re- 
views. Many a full-dress audience still acclaims the un- 
abashed slapstick and hokum of the honky tonks of that 
prankish fun land of long ago. 

But be not mistaken. It is not good because it is old. 
because it is still good. It is still the best of its kind. 

It did not all survive—just as it was not all successful 
then. Only a few vaudevillians were steadily successful, the 
rest led a hazardous, precarious existence. Sometimes a 
‘booked’ week amid a sea of idle weeks make a Christmas 
party possible. 

In San Souci Hall on 23d St., N. Y. 

That one high point always shone cheerily above the medi- 
ocre fortunes of each uncertain year—Christmas meant a re- 
union of fond comrades. As in a dim dreamland I remem- 
ber the first one in San Souci Hall, on 23rd street in New 
York, the first Christmas celebration of the new, ardent, high- 
spirited White Rats of America. From a young mystic-eyed 
Messiah, George Fuller Golden, they had found a faith which 
intoxicated them with the wild enthusiasm of fanatics for a 
new religion. 

‘At last the children of laughter were coming into -their 
own’—that is what they yelled and sang. 

The history of the White Rats—its triumphs—disillusion- 
ments—despairs--its gradual disintegration and reappearance 
as ‘Equity,’ ‘Screen Actors Guild,’ ‘AFRA,’ etc., is another 
story. A story that stretches across the changing fortunes 
of 40 years. 

But on that Christmas—as Golden, Kendall, Nat Goodwin, 
Henry Dixey, Charley Grapewin, Ren Shieldes, ‘Honey Boy’ 
George Evans, Fred Niblo, James Thornton, Maurice Barry- 
more, Henry Lee, Jack Norworth, Otis Harlin, Joe Weber, 
Lew Fields, De Wolf Hopper, Jim Corbett, Milton Royle, and 
all the lights that glittered in the world of make believe at 
the turn of the century sang and jested and clasped hands. 
The olden words, ‘Peace on earth—Good Will te Men,’ had 
to them the ring of a truth near and dear. 

The vaudeville of those days is no more. In its place, 
where it exists at all, is a gaudy substitute without a soul 
There are more costumes, scenery, girls, noise, vulgarity and 
display,: but the old intimate bond of wit and love between 
the generations of those who played and those who listened 
is forever gone. 

They were not necessarily a religious lot. I doubt if many 
thought much actually of the tale of the babe in the manger. 
I fear that many would have doubted its truth. But none of 
them failed to feel and be comforted by the truth of the 
Idea, of what the Idea represents. 

So while the Nazi philosophy derides democracy as some- 
thing which hopes to ‘win wars’with a prayer book,’ perhaps 
we are sustained less by the prayer book than by the Idea 
which it represents. 

We, the scientifically superior, may doubt the existence of 
a personal diety—but we need the Idea of a diety when hu- 
manity fails us. When the world of man is in chaos, we 
need to think that a saviour was born and will stili prevail. 
We, the merry makers—the mimes, the mummers, the monti- 
banks, like our dimmer-visioned, harder headed fellowmen 
of: the laity, still need our belief in Christmas—our hope of 
‘Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men.’ 


Friars Nearly 100% 
Nice At Xmas 


By Harry Hershfield 


(Cartoonist, Humorist, Author and Critic ) 


But 








Only by word of mouth did we know that Christmas was 
here—the calendar was destroyed by the original Friar who 
faithfully promised to pay the $10 back on the 15th. The 
name ‘Friar’ should have been a continual reminder of the 
spirit of the Yuletide. Nobody questioned the name on the 
stationery—sounded like a cable address to the booking 
agents. 

Of course, the splendid elevator service all of a sudden 
made the boys around the club suspicious. Some of the 
members even went up to the reading room, so well was the 
elevator running. Another hint of Christmas—Felix the 
barber would hone the razor before applying. He wouldn't 


tell you about the cheap tipper that was in the chair ahead 


of you—the spirit of goodwill was in the air. The customers 
in turn didn’t make any bets that Yuletide week—betting on 
whose face Felix would collapse. 

Everybody walked around the Friars Club with a mellow 
smile, but Sam Bernard—all the holidays couldn't erase 
from his mind and blood one Louis Mann. Mann in turn 
wasn't specifically anti-Bernard—Mann was against every- 


body and everything and simply took Sam in his stride. Yet 
those feuds, even on Christmas eve, would be welcome agai! 
if we could still have these immortals with us. These small 
aggravations were big enough in themselves to prevent 
larger, more destructive forces. There was a civilized vi- 
tality about those days on West 48th street. 

The Friarly Immortals 

George M. Cohan, Willie Collier, Frank Tinney, James 
Corbett, Jimmy Hussey, George Beban, Joe Laurie, Jr., Bill 
Weinberger, Dave Ferguson, Lew Fields, Joe Weber, Irving 
Berlin, Sam Harris, David Warfield, William Morris, Jimmy 
Walker, Eddie Cantor, Sime Silverman, Fred Block, Jack Lait, 
M. J. Koenigsberg—these splendid souls who moved along 
on their own initiative. 

They were a sentimental lot in spite of the synthetic front 
f their calling. They were glad to be themselves wher ever 
the opportunity afforded—and they dared not act the ‘ham 
when there was a true gathering of actors. 

The Monastery of the Friars was a warmish place—often, 
however, had to depend on body heat when The coal bill 
hadn’t been paid. Who cared about the physical comforts 
when Caruso joined our party—and in the wee hours sang 
‘Sweet Adeline’ in his idea of English—here was a casé 
f speaking dial with an accent. 


A ‘layoff’ Sim} ly naa 


Those were re i] he I tmas aays. 


to make it a point to get acquainted with some guy who 
was ‘penciled in.’ Life was loose then, It wabbled. But 
it could lean all over you without as much as bruising you. 
It was an age when a chap would have a knife in one hand 
and bandages in the other. 

There is something wrong with today’s Christmas when 
your thoughts are drawn to those Yuletides of the past. They 
We may again equai those cheery ‘Friarlly’ 
, but never top them. 


Vaudeville Comedy 
Club’s Last Yule 


By Dave Ferguson 


(Ex-Headliner, Now Executive Secretary of the 
Jewish Theatrical Guild) 








We are the members, 

We are the members, 

We are the members of the V.C.C. 

It’s warm in September, 

Cold in November, 

No wonder we're the members of the V.C.C. 
Oh! The V.C.C. is the place for me, 

For frolic, fun and jollity. 

Forget the blues, and pay your dues, 

Be a loyal member of the V.C.C. (Buck-Break). 

The above literary gem was not written by Irving Berlin 
or Victor Herbert, nor will you find it in Shakespeare, It 
was written in the wee hours of a stormy night almost 30 
years ago, by a handful of clowns and minstrels seated around 
a battered piano, with a stein on the table and a few mem- 
bers under it. 

Now, this anthem (and it was sung by the members with 
all the fervor of an anthem) is about as good a tipoff as 
anything on the Vaudeville Comedy Club. The club was 
originally started by a few Aristocrats of Vaudeville, next- 
to-closing comedy acts. It was started as a socia] club and 
to protect the original material of the members. Then it 
branched out and took in most actors who ever had any 
experience on the variety stage. There was a sense of hu- 
mor in every brick of the building. 

The first clubhouse was a brownstone front on West 46th 
street, N. Y. It was a small place, but had more laughs in it 
than any other place in the world for its size. To name a few 
of the Cream-of-Wits whose scintillating comedy made the 
walls echo with laughter, there were big Jim Morton, Bert 
Leslie, Bob Daley, Tommy Gray, Felix Adler, Eddie Carr, 
Harry Breen, Jim Kelly, Joe Laurie, Jr., Ren Shields, Georgie 
Evans, Tom Lewis, Johnny (Nifty) Stanley, then in the hey- 
hey of their careers. The laughs kinda cracked the walls, 
so we had to move to larger quarters. 

Our second clubhouse was on 44th street, later occupied by 
Keen’s Chop House. Joseph M. Schenck, now chairman of 
20th-Fox Pictures, tried to put the club on a Dusiness basis. 
But this club was a club for actors, run by actors, so Mr. 
Schenck’s good intentions were soon thrown out of the win- 
dow and the members kept on laughing and clowning and 
soon had to move again. This time to the New Metropole on 
West 43rd street. This is the place where Herman Rosenthal, 
the gambler, was shot by Lefty Louie and Gyp the Blood, 
and it marked the spot where the Vaudeville Comedy Club 
died. 

But when the V. C. C. was alive it lived a full life. Every 
actor knows what a clown night means. Lord knows many 
people have tried to put them on in clubhouses, smalltime 
vaudeville theatres and cafes. But to realize how much 
fun a clown night can be, one must have enjoyed the priv- 
ilege of attending one of these functions at the V. C. C.,, 
where they originated. Out of a clear sky sOmeone would 
start kidding around and you yould find yourself part of an 
entertainment that was priceless. The boys would go to the 
two-by-four men’s room, talk Over an idea, and then the 
fun would start , and would not stop until the wee small 
hours. An impromptu entertainment by great clowns and 
wits. 

‘Priceless’ Dresden—From Trenton, N. J. 


There was a night given to George M. Cohan, at which 
Willie Collier presided. By this time the V. C. C. took in 
legits. It was on that night that Herbert Albini, the ma- 
giclan, presented the club with a set of pricele steins and 


pitchers which he was supposed to have brought Over with 
him from Dresden, After making a fine speech he sat down 
to great applause. He had no sooner sat down when Patsy 
Doyle, whose nose by now 
tipped over one of the stein 


looked like an auctioneer’s flag, 
and discovered the stamp which 


read ‘made in Trenton.’ The speech Patsy made had the 
guest of honor and the rest of the members doubled up 
with laughter. Albini, the magician, wished he knew how 


to make himself disappear. That same night, Andrew Mack, 
who was headlining at Proctor’s Fifth Avenue theatre, en- 
tered into the spirit of the occasion and began to talk about 
his brother Tommy LaMack and sang the songs Tommy had 
written, and many others that Mack had sung on the stage 
in shows he had starred in. Two days later he still 
singing songs, forgetting all about the Fifth Avenue theatre— 
and nobody reminded hin 

But it is Christmas I started out to write about I shall 
never forget that Christmas; it last one of the 
Vaudeville Comedy Club. I had just finished a tour of the 
Orpheum Circuit and I went direct to the clubhouse, to get 
Christmas cheer and to meet the gang. I had heard that 
the club was in a bad way, but I wasn’t prepared to see 
the sight that met my eyes when I entered on that Christ- 
mas day. In that long barroom there was one 10-watt lamp 
burni ig and there wasn't a soul in the place except big, loyal 
Jim Morton, who was tending bar and was his own cus- 
tomer. A little while later in walked John R. Gordon, and 
the three of us, with arms around each other's necks, tears 
running down our cheeks, sang the anthem which heads this 
article. When it came time for the break at the finish.... 
we did the break, but not with our feet .... but with our 
hearts. 

After a number of ‘Merry Christmas’ drinks I said to Jim, 
‘How about a room for the night?’ He said, ‘Go up and 
help yourself, none of them are taken.” So about six in 
the morning I rolled into one of them. It seemed that just 
a few minutes had passed when there was a rap on my 
door. I asked who was voice said, ‘I am the 
Bailiff. If you are going to occupy this room tonight I want 
$3 now!’ You can imagine how long it took me to pack and 
get out. So you see I saw the club when it was in full 
bloom with laughs and joy. and I saw it the last Christmas 
it had. A joyless, laughless Christmas. 

The Lambs have their Gambols, the Friars their Frolics, 
but the Vaudeville Comedy Club had its Nights 
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Hollywood’s 


94,500,000 


Facelift By Majors 





This Brings Total Value of Film Properties Up 
to $130,000,000 





Hollywood, Jan. 5. 

Although it was only last »anuary 
that talker industry toppers sup- 
posedly called a halt on further out- 
lays for studio expansion and rehab- 
jlitation until such a time as bo. 
takes moved upward, a survey of 
the Coast lots reveals that $4,500,000 
went into the acquisition of addi- 
tional land, buildings and equipment 
during 1940. The year’s expenditures 
for permanent imnrovements to the 
film plants bring the total value of | 
the properties up to an estimated | 
$130,000,000. 

Expenditure for the stanza came | 
within $500,000 of matching what} 
was considered a banner bankroll 
peeling for similar purposes in 1939, | 
which the big boys in New York | 
felt should be sufficient to take care | 
of production needs for some time | 
to come. Eastern execs, however, 
seem to have fivured without con- 
sideration for two important factors 
—the march of progress, which has 
run the picture business a close race 
ever since its inception, and the 
ravages worked on roofs and walls 
by California’s summer sun, 

Disney’s Big Investment 

Biggest spender during 1940 was 
Walt Disney. who, after putting out 
$1,000,000 for his new Burbank studio 
the year before, spent an added $1,- 
500,000 since last Jan. 1 to bring 





$150.000 went for a new cartoon 
building and equipment, while an- 
other $150,000 was charged off to re- 
habilitation of sound stages and the 
reconditioning of the  projection- 
room building. Other moneys were 
expended on the further develop- 
ment of abutting lot No. 3, including 
construction of western and other 
types of streets. 


Twentieth-Fox, where any treasury 
nicking these days almost requires a 
board meeting, peeled $325,000 for 
new buildings, general repairs and 
the purchase of equipment for its 
Westwood lot. Included in the mod- 
ernization move was the acquisition 
of a battery of specially designed 
cameras. Approximately $50,000 was 
put into a grip building, while a 
scenery dock cost another $25,000. 
Modern residential street, with com- 
pletely walled and roofed houses, 
curbs, paving and landscaping set the 
outfit back $75,000. An early mid- 
west city block cost $55,000. Remod- 
eling of the New York street took 
$15,000. Two new greenhouses re- 
quired another $5,000. 

Twentieth-Fox also parted with 
$25,000 for improvements at its West- 
ern avenue auxiliary plant. 

With plans for the construction of 
a complete new studio on its Over- 





about completion of the project. 
Disney’s plunge in the face of a 
revenue slump, though, meant more 
than the mere takeover of real 
property. It made possible the slash- 
ing of production costs in a telling 


way, for Disney is now in a position | 


to turn out for $1,000,000 a feature 
cartoon that formerly cost 
$2,000,000 or better. Comparative 
savings have also been brought about 
in his shorts making. 

Taking second place only to Dis- 
ney’s check-signing spurt was War- 
ners’ dispensing of $700,000 for the 
broadening and modernization of its 
main Burbank lot, its so-called ‘30 
Acres’ tract and its Calabasas ranch. 
Of this sum, $400,000 went into the 
erection of a new marine stage fitted 
with tank and hydraulic apparatus 
for rocking ships, while another 
$125,000 was put into the construc- 
tion of two ancient-type ships for 
use in filming ‘The Sea Hawk,’ but 
which were disguised through alter- 


ations for ‘The Sea Wolf’ and which | 


will undergo further revamping for 
‘Captain Hornblower’ and ‘John Paul 
Jones,” Warners expects the marine 


stage and two vessels will pay for | 


themselves within the next three 
years through rentals to other film 
companies. 


RKO Also Improved a Lot 

RKO trailed close behind the two 
leaders, remodeling its home studio 
on Gower street and its Encino lo- 
cation ranch to the tune of $325,000, 
besides dishing out $225,000 for the 
enlargement and dolling up of its 
RKO-Pathe overflow and rental! plant 
in Culver City. 

Improvements on the Gower street 


property were highlighted by the 
sinking of a mammoth basement 
storeroom for electrical and other 


equipment beneath Stages 8 and 9, a 
difficult engineering feat that was 
carried on while picture units toiled 
uninterruptedly on the floors above, 
and the overhauling of all 

Office buildings Four more projec- 
tion rooms were attached to the 24 
already in operation, new offices and 
dressing-rooms were built, art 
partment quarters were increased in 
size, and the whole plant was given 
Paint, inside and out. 

Out at the RKO ranch, permanent 
Sets were revamped and new 
constructed. The New York street, 
widely used by RKO and rival com- 
panies, was extended to eight blocks 
in length. New sets included a half- 
mile-long midwest street, a modern 
residential thoroughfare, Paris’ Notre 

ame Square, a Moroccan street end 
and an Algerian fortress. Two large 
tanks for process and miniature 
shots were provided, as well as four 
bungalows to house ranch caretakers 
and their families, a year-round 
cafe, two scenery docks, a six-plane 
hangar, and corrals and stages for 
100 horses. 

_ Expansion of RKO-Pathe facilities 
included construction of a $200,000 
sound stage. 
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mount invested $290,000 in 
| buildings and other 
|for its Marathon avenue lot. Much 
of the coin was for more modern 
| equipment for its camera and sound 
| departments. 


Republic joined the procession by 


new sound stages accounted for 
$250,000. Around $75,000 went into a 
Writers’ building. Paving of studio 
streets ran up a bill of $20,000. Make- 
;up and still departments were en- 
larged. Additional projection rooms 
were erected and equipped. 
Universal, which in the first nine 
months of 1939 did an $800,000 job of 


|stage, dressing-room and_ hospital 
| construction, besides repairing and 


repainting all standing buildings and 
sets, continued its maintenance sked 
this year by shooting $85,000 
new office buildings and road-build- 
ing into corners of its vast acreage 
that has heretofore been inaccessible 

Columbia improved its Gower 
street studio and its Burbank ld6ca- 
tion ranch through the expenditure 
of $100,000. 

Hal Roach, Talisman, Like’s Inter- 
national, General Service and Fine 
Arts studios also went in for enlarge- 
ment and rehabilitation, their joint 
expenditure amounting to some 
$200,000. 











H’wood Polls 
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| wi'l give a black eye to the entire 
scheme. 

Film producers have probably 
been the slowest of any major in- 
dustry in the country to turn to 
research. While electrical 
manufacturers, automotives and 


steel, 


others have long maintained large 
staffs to devise new uses for thei! 
products and new markets, films are 
only taking toddli steps in th 
direction 

Amazing is ho little the industry 
even knows about the number of It 
patrons. For vear t went on blind- 
ly assuming that 85,000,000 persons a 
week were attending picture Hay 
office gave the irce of tl 
figure the motion picture divisior 
of the U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


and the Dept. of Commerce cited the 
Hays office. When it got down to 
cases, both sources readily admitted 
it was all a surmise and that any- 
one’s guess might be as good. 

Then Dr. Gallup’s double-feature 
poll came out and, only incidentally, 
revealed that for the week ending 
July 19, 1940. only 54,000,000 ticket 
had been sold. Admittedly this was 
midsummer, but the figures were 
more than 31,000.000 fewer patrot 
than the industry had been conning 
itself into believing. If Dr. Gallup's 


figures are correct—and no one has 
challenged them — producers were 
gearing themselves to an audience 
40°. larger than existed. Which is 
serious 
Figure by Gallup’. which st 
Hollvwood howeve! was 


*ReCQ rivily v , Ay 


land avenue property, shelved until | 
peace is restored in Europe, Para- | 
new | 
improvements | 


him | 0ing on the line for $370,000. Three | 


into | 


that 32,000,000 persons in the United 
States financially and physically able 
to attend films went to theatres less 
than once a month. Scramble, 
course, was to find why, and even 


| VARIETY went into the poll business. 
| It discovered four principal reasons: 


1. There aren’t enough good 
pictures. 

2. Audiences object to double 
features. 

3. Preference by the public 
for sports, both participating and 
spectator, 

_ 4. Preference for radio listen- 

ing. 

Gallup results on double features 
poll, incidentally, were 57% against 
and 43% in favor of them. That 
pretty well killed agitation against 


the duals, exhibs figuring that if 
3% wanted them they must have 


something. It was expected in many 
quarters that the percentage against 
the twin bills would be greater, for 
VaRIETY, in its research among 
patrons and exhibs who tried one 
feature programs, quickly discovered 
that the customers talk singles but 
buy doubles. 





Seek Stewart for ‘Reap’ 


Hollywood, Jan. 5. 

Cecil B. DeMille is negotiating for 
James Stewart for one of the top 
roles in the hurricane picture, ‘Reap 
the Wild Wind.’ Others signed for 
the Paramount whirlwind are Robert 
Preston and Lynne Overman. 

Mag serial is being done in Techni- 
color, with adaptation by Charles 
LeMay, Charles Bennett and Jesse 
Lasky, Jr. DeMille is debating 


| whether to shoot the underwater 


scenes in Florida or California. 


Hollywood, Jan. 5. 
This town, so 
lished as the talker production capi- 
tal of the world, 
| occupy 


concretely estab- 
appears destined to 
niche in the new- 
| born slot-film realm. With eight out- 
' fits already manufacturing automatic 
| projector here and half a 
dozen others preparing to get started 
soon after the first of the year, any- 
able to garner 
even the semblance of a bankroll is 
moving in on the soundies produc- 
tion end of the business. 

With a dire shortage of 16 mm. 
product about the only obstacle left 
in the way of mass marketing of the 
jukers, it looks like a great chance 
to the smart lads who were shoe- 
stringing their way through 35 mm. 
picture making in the pre-Guild and 
union Class A slotties require 
an outlay of around $2,000 to $2,500 
per but a B, 
highly acceptable in these times of 
scarcity, can be ground out for as 
little as $550 to $750, which is some 
whittling in view of the fact that the 
soundie producers are forced to ad- 


a similiar 


boxes 


one and everyone 


era. 


three-minute subject, 


here to the same wage and hour 
| scales for talent and technicians that 
are maintained in the major film 
studios. 


It took the Hollywood crowd quite 
'a while to wake up to the profit 


possibilities of the slotties after the | 


| first machine pushed its way across 








CROSSROADS 


By Joe Whitehead 








Hollywood, Jan. 5. 


Every spot on the map has its crossroad, why they call it that I’m at 


a loss, 


But the crossroad that ends other crossroads, is the old Hollywood ~ 


double-cross. 


Where the people you meet all seem friendly, but it’s brother can you 


spare a dime? 


And for the poor guy who’s skidding, a tough spot, no kidding, the 


crossroad’s at Holly and Vine; 


The hale fellow well met, will turn 
of a meal, 


And from the so-called good guy, 


out ail wet, if you ask for the price 


you'll get a forte goodbye, it’s the 


sunshine that brings out the heel; 
And they come from all over, from Paris and Dover, from Sweden, 


from Ireland and Wales; 


Some are bar flies, some boozers, and some two-time losers, excuse me 


I'm thinking of jails. 


On they come, the poor dopes, nothing crushed but their hopes, then 
they flirt with that junk they call wine; 


They stumble and fall, alongside the eight ball, and that eight ball is 


Holly at Vine. 


Still they come all the masses, all shades and all classes, all shapes and 


all sizes and creeds: 
Sisters and brothers, and gobs of st 
and steeds. 


age mothers, by auto, train, airplane 


They wind up on the Boulevard, at the corner of Vine, the Rialto, a 


place to see sights, 

The once great and small, and the 
that pass lonely nights. 

You'll see actors aplenty, from the 

Extras and bit men, flop guys an 
make up a show 


You'll see men with their hands out, gals with their chests out, 


with their seats out, so what? 
Big 
IT hot! 
You'll see cowboys and ranchers 


shot protectors and movie dir 


curse of it all, some are day ships 


old 10 and 20, and 30 and 40 and so; 
d hit men, and what have you to 


guys 
ectors, don’t stop me now, boy am 
branches, and 


and drugstores with 


freaks you once saw for a dime; 


Character women, and squabs dres 


sed for swimming, at the crossroads 


on Holly and Vine 

You'll see tall guys and midge that give you the fidgets; fat men 
a he é ind lean 

Di men al! I ‘ f 1 lot of d rced mer all hoping to get on 
tne creen 

You ee acrobats, jitterbugs, dancers galore ng and comic plus 

Ke 

Some 9 t pretty me ? . what a pit he p ) io ent th 
he’s broke. 

You’ ee beards of all lor, f é )-gallon hats that look 
fine; 

Slacks on old kittens that should be home knittin’, instead of « Holly 
and Vine. 

You'll see cameramen, grippers, pansies in slipper sweater gals doing 


their stuff; 
Short story writers, 
you enough? 


back-slappers 


back-biters, will I go on or have 


You'll see good cars and bad cars, sloppy and sad cars, newsboys who 
run in between; 
Messengers, nurses, and villa with curses, and layoffs all letting off 
steam. re 
Hoofers, Nijinsk types a la Minsk} ager vith prospects in line 
Proc ers, first- VTe and fighter yn the crossroads at 
Holly and Vine 

You'll see gams that are filling fugees milling, frails that are willing 
to strut; 

Radio announcers, and cabaret bouncers, and the pinhead half shy in 
the nut. 

You'll see autograph flappers, and of course handicappers, bartenders, 
barbers and so 

Now don’t get this wrong, it’s a rhyme, not a song, and if a cop shows 
it’s my cue to blow. 


- Jukeboxers’ 1941 Outlook 


of | 


the horizon. It was two years ago, 
almost to a day, that Jack Evans, de- 
signer of several mechanical vending 
gadgets, worked out the projector 
box and separate screen that bear 
the name ‘Phonofilm,’ and placed his 
experimental contraption in a film 
village cafe, where it has been col- 
lecting dimes ever since. 

But it wasn’t until James Roose- 
velt, acting on inducements from 
Mills Novelty Co. developer of 
Panoram, actually tossed his hat into 
the arena as a soundies producer, 
that Coast bankrollers took real 
notice. From that moment on, Holly- 
wood lawyers started reaping a har- 
vest by drafting articles of incor- 
poration for outfits readying to crash 
the box building, film production and 
the distribution and exhibition ends 
of the slot-film industry. 

While it requires little in the way 
of actual cash to become a soundies 
producer, it costs even less to join 
the ranks of the box makers, who, 
in the main, are merely assemblers. 
Any cabinet maker can turn out the 
case. The motor-driven projector 
and film loop can be ordered from 
Bell & Howell, which is manufactur- 
ing them for most of the builders 
according to specifications supplied, 
a number of different types now 
being used. Other neeced metal 
parts are carried in stock elsewhere, 
making it possible to throw the 
whole machine together for approxi- 
mately $400 to $450, with the outlay 
diminishing when parts are pur- 
chased in quantity lots. 

With Roosevelt blazing the trail, 
other film industry figures were 
quick to follow. Cecil B. DeMille 
and William H. Pine, his Paramount 
assistant, launched Hollywood Talk- 
ietone Corp., for both box manufac- 
ture and soundies production. Film 
directors Thornton Freeland and 
Harold Schuster and thesps Jerry 
Colonna and Frank Albertson set up 
Musical Movies Corp. of America, 
also to play both ends of the slottie 
game. Sam Sax, former Warners 
producer, and Frank Orsatti, talent 
%er, got behind Phonovision, which 
is turning out machines, but which, 


for a while at least, will buy its 
films in the open market. Irving 
Briskin and Irving Starr, Columbia 
producers, have cast their savings 
with Show-Box, Inc., which will 
make boxes and soundies. Techni- 
Process, an established 35 mm. 


montage, trick and process shot con- 
cern, after lensing a dozen soundie 
subjects, has decided to go deeper 
into the slot biz, and will build boxes 
as well. 

Other Indies 


Frank Shea, former Fox Film and 
Paramount sales exec, and Floyd 
Bolton, 35 mm. production manager, 
have formed Bolton-Shea, Inc., 
which is not only making soundies 
on its own, but is in distribution as 
well. Peter Ratoff. brother of direc- 
tor Gregory Ratoff, is producing 16 
mm. product for the slotties, as is 
Neil McGuire, former 35 mm. direc- 


tor. Latest entry in the production 
arm of the new field is Edgar Bergen, 
who is starring himself and Charlie 


McCarthy in a series of 15 ‘action’ 


subject 

Other box builders include Done- 
ald Heyer and J. W. Ferrara, who 
are making Metermovies, and Film- 


atone, Inc., which is sponsoring a 
box trade-tagged with the same 
name 

While the majority of the box 
makers are using slots sized to draw 
in the dimes, Musical Movies Corp. 
and Filmatone, Inc., have equipped 
their projectors to operate on nickels. 
Others believe the 5c fee will pre- 

everywhere within six months 
fo a ye t argue that a dime is 
nece ary at tl time to cover tne 

t t ne maintenance and 
the ) f quality film 

\] most of the outfits have 

ne a ne iT ] } T t 

¢ ed the efforts 
ani ‘ ? ‘ - 
f e iter 

radle e form of e Int i- 
fior Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employes, which forcing slottie 
«xhibs to hire IA projectionists at 
$110 for a six-hour, six-day week to 
service the film loops in the auto- 
tnatic projectors. In addition to the 
JA men, exhibs must carry on their 
payrolls general service men to ree 
air other parts of the boxe: 

First city to feel the IA pinch is 
San Franc » where the owne yf 
10 Y e na nNeer fo ¢ t t 
on three IA projector: ord to 
keep | Dr yjectors pumping yy in 
18-hour daily basis. Add to tl $50 
weekly for a general service man, 
and the bill totals $360 each seven 
days for maintenance alone Even 
the unionists admit that IA v have 
to make some concessions if the 
slotties are to dot the nati 
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Beoks Bought fer Films in 1940 


COLUMBIA 
‘Edge of Running Water,’ by William Sloane................. $2,500 
‘Penny Serenade,’ by Martha Cheavins....................... 20.000 
‘A Cool Million,’ by Nathanael West. 





Rake wed re 12,000 

‘Storm Over Louisiana,’ by Louis Bromfield. Srtate Saba Where enacdiowocaeaa 50,000 
(Bought before written) 

‘The Smoky Years,’ by Alan LeMay.....................00005 5,000 
‘The Morning Is Near Us,’ by Susan Glaspell.................. 10,000 
‘Navy Spy Murders,’ by George Fielding Eliot............... 2 1.000 
‘and Now Goodbye,’ by James Hilton. pe Rablale glares aire - 35,000 
‘Seven Must Die,’ by James Warner Bellah wee phe eakaata ken ‘ 7,500 
Scenes,” Way CTI TREE ok bb oe ccsnecesccccdcccceccccs see 15,000 


(Bought and made by Robert Sherwood unit) 
METRO 


‘Vanishing Virginian,’ by Rebecca Yancey Williams........... $25,000 


‘Mrs. Miniver,’ By Jan Struthers. .........cc. ccc ccecccccces 40,000 
Soivar, Wy 'T. BH. PORIR. . .6 csc crscecsce Seve pear caw ke Gakietios 12,500 
‘Whispering Cup,’ by Mabel Seeley.......................000. 7,000 
‘The Youngest Profession,’ by Lillian Day.................... . 20,000 


‘Reign of Soapy Smith,’ by E. V. Westrate and W. R. Collier... 6,000 


‘Doctors on Horseback,’ by James Fiexner................... ‘ 5.000 

‘Viva Zapata,” by Edgecomb Pinchon...... PRR eK esos sevens - 17,500 

‘Random Harvest, by James Hilton........ sceeseeeceseveecees 35,000 
PARAMOUNT 

‘For Whom the Bell Tolls,’ by Ernest Hemingway............. $150,000 


($150,000 probable figure; deal is $100,000 plus 10c. for each 
copy sold) 


‘Country Lawyer,’ by Bellamy Partridge................... eos 88500 
Re Oe Ue ete I sg 055 0s 5-00 404m Ome. 050.0% 060 ee%e a0 10,000 
*Food of the Gods,’ by H. G. Wells.......... Sea aNs AGA eae ove 15000 
‘Captain from Connecticut,’ by C. S. Forester............. coese 5,000 


(Purchased before written) 
‘Reap the Wild Winds,’ by Thelma Strabel.................... 25.000 
‘Sunrise in My Pocket,’ by Constance Rourke............... -. 35,000 
(Also includes rights to unproduced dramatization by Ed- 
win Justus Mayer) 


Hold Back the Dawn,’ by Ketti Frings..................... --» 10,000 
‘Botany Bay,’ by Charles Nordhoff and J. N. Hall.......... eee 90;000 
(Bought before written) 

‘The Remarkable Andrew,’ by Dalton Trumbo............. .+ee 30,000 


(Bought before written) 
‘Secrets of the Wasteland,’ by Bliss Lomax........... sine aan’ 1,500 
(Bought by Harry Sherman unit) 


REPUBLIC 


Park Command,’ by W. R. Burnett............... ccc ccc ccc cees $3,500 
‘Wagons Westward,’ by Armstrong Perry................-ee0es 1,000 
‘Drums of Fu Manchu,’ by Sax Rohmer..............c.cec0e8 12,000 
"Border Legion,’ by Zane Grey. ...cccccccccccsccscsceveccsevece 5,000 
Welorado, Gy Bdwit, WeStTAte..c.c<cccccccccsccuccececeseoseces 3,500 
Weise Witness, By Trvitiil GOI. cc.. oeis occ bc ddiec tec ccwenseccen’s 20,000 
*Who Killed Aunt Maggie?’ by Medora Field.................. 3,500 
*Ex-Love,’ by Mateel Howe Farnham......... jit ccntpieteae ateavenw 2,000 
Jungle Girl,’ by Edgar Rice Burroughs.............ccscccceses 3,500 
RKO-RADIO 
"aber Consign” by A, PF; FRO. isi scics ccc waescvecvdecsdeace $19,500 
‘Unbreakable Mrs. Doll,’ by Grace Perkins.................... 25,000 
"uende Mola, Gy Wauric® COmMins..n.cccccccccesssicscsecesceens. 20000 
Uae OF Tne Gian” Br Te, Te, Pe ao koe os oss ve cksedcccensees 25,000 
‘Sister Carrie,’ by Theodore Dreiser..... eee eee ree ee Tr ee «+. 40,000 
20TH CENTURY-FOX 

‘Bucharest Ballerina Murders,’ by Van Wyck Mason........... $17,000 

feepers Zast,”’ by Prederick Nebel... 2... nic cccccccccncceeses 5,000 
“My Life and Hard Times,’ by James Thurber................. 10,000 
*Wild Geese Calling,’ by Stewart E. White..............0 000 eee 27,500 
*Rogue Male’ (‘Man Hunt’), by Geoffrey Household............ 12,500 
‘Chad Hanna,’ by Walter D. Edmonds..... id ennae | ae 
‘How Green Was My Valley,’ by Richard L Jewellyn EET 50,000 
‘Private Practice of Michael Shayne,’ by Brett Halliday....... 2,750 
wr epee Teen.” ee FAI Ct oes occ reercssessesvosnsiews 35,000 
‘The Golden Touch,’ by Stephen Longstreet. ....cceeeesseeereee 20,000 
‘The Dead Take No Bows,’ by Richard Burke..........+--eeees 5,000 
Sioux City,’ by J. Hyatt Downing................00::. said 2,000 
‘Flight Surgeon,’ by Cameron Rogers and H. E. Holland........ 7,500 
“Green Entry,’ by F. Ruth Howard............sssccecsssceceees 12,500 
“attack, by Leland Jamieson... ....0ssevec sce SE aiken bite 20,000 

UNITED ARTISTS 

‘Landfall,’ by Nevil Shute (Loew-Lewin)......... PabaEs edhe i $25,000 
‘Strange Vic tory,’ by Franken Meloney (Lesser)..........++++5 25,000 
‘Columbus Sails, ' by C. Walter Hodges (Edward Small).. e 750 
“Bethel Merriday,’ by Sinclair Lewis (Korda)...........++++++ 50,000 


‘Woman Hunt,’ by Mary Webb (Korda)......sceee-eeseseecsees 3,000 


UNIVERSAL 


"When The Daltoms Bode. occ ccciccccscccescncesssocsvcces . $6,000 
(Emmett Dalton’s autobiog, collaborated on by Jack Jung- 
meyer) 


WARNER BROS. 
‘City for Conquest,’ by Aben Kandel < k le  O $15,000 
‘Lost Battalion,’ by T. M. Johnson and Fletcher Pratt fidiene 3,000 


‘Mr. Skeffington,’ ee SEE <iaa ws Sree wwe hein eeela' 40,000 
‘High Sierra,’ et ls ks SEDs kicker vibe ten sue eeoeen . 15,006 
*King’s Row.’ by Henry Bellamann... tee ee . 35,001 
“Villa on the Hill,’ by Somerset Maughan ary eee eee . 25,006 
‘Quietly My Captain Waits,’ by Evelyn Eaton......... ..- 40,000 
‘They Died with Their Boots On,’ by Thomas Ripley... oni am 6,000 
‘War of the = yper Kings,’ by C. B. Glasscock......... ‘a 2,200 
‘Fiesta in Manhattan,’ by Charlies Kaufman. ......ss00. oe 7,500 

he Full Life,’ by Katalin Gero. .............0000: saith _ 1,500 
‘Frontier Doctor,’ BY Utne (, COO. ..c scccccesceewcves ities 5,000 
‘One Foot in Heaven,’ by Hartzell Spence.....cccocsees eeene, See 
Ty TERE” Wie A. Te, TNR ionic ks nscccsceavscecenseces 5,000 
, (Became ‘They Drive by Night’) 
Calamity Jane.” by Bret Harte..........cccscsecscssscvecseses 4,000 
‘Calamity Jane of Deadwood Gulch,’ by Ethel i. ee 3,000 
‘Lady with Red Hair,’ by Mrs. Leslie Carter......cceseseeveees 12,000 
‘The Damned Don't Cry,’ by Harry Hervey......+. Mesiiawens 3,500 

INDEPENDENTS 

‘His Majesty the King,’ by Cosmo Hamilton (Douglas Fair- 

a. te er rE rr a rer rer Tr err est $3,000 

' - lish play published as book in U. S.) 

‘The Red Fony,’ ony? Steinbeck (Lewis Milestone).......Pe 
“‘Bambi's Chil Maid ’ by Felix Salten (Disney)........ccccsseees 5,000 
‘Ivanhoe Keeler,’ by Phi 1 Stong (PCA)........... eee wee Percentage 
‘Oklahoma Ending,’ by Edward Donahue (Clarence “Br wn)... 7,500 
‘Ralston’s Ring,’ by Geo. D. Lyman (Geo. Stevens)............ 7,500 
‘The Wedding Guest Sat on a Stone,’ by Richard Shattuck 

(John Stone})..... re eee eer ee ree 3,500 
‘High Frontie * by Leland Jami eson (Ho ird Hughes) 3.500 
‘Ballerina,’ by 4% dy Eleanor Smith (Gres ry Ratoff) ..Percentage 


rT Y : - , r | “+.1},] : ~ (i) 
The Boy Grows Older, by Heywood Broun (John M. Stahl)... 3,0U 


-unteers, conscription by July will 





National Defense 


And the B. O. 











Billions for derense should beg | 


to be reflected shortly in business at 
film boxoffices, with showmen antici- 
pating that there will be a gradual 
improvement indirectly traceable to 
the Government's spending program 
as 1941 rolls along. It is predicted, 
in this connection, that the financial 
statements of the film companies will 
be higher for the first quarter of the 
new year than for the corresponding 
period in 1940, 

This is held to be very probable 
in view of the vast amoum uf money 
being disbursed by the U.S. in the 
building of ships, planes, armament 
and other war 
for export abroad. Additionally, 
industry generally is stimulated 
through other exports in giving aid 
to nations at war with the Axis 
countries. 

National defense also entails the 
building of army camps throughout 
the U.S. and the requisition of the 
necessary suplies to maintain them 
and the soldiery in active training. 
The bill to be met, moreover, in- 
cludes the pay that will be going to 
the largest armed force that has ever 
existed in peacetime. 

Aside from the required officers 
and those who have enlisted as vol- 


have around 800,000 men under arms, 
under the present plan. Because of 
the draft, men who are called must 
be replaced. this in turn rebounding | 
to the benefit of business, including 
the theatres. Pointed to also is the 
fact that unemployment will be very 
appreciably reduced by the added | 
labor required in industry as result 
of the World War. Added to en- 
larged payrolis is the possibility of 
an increase in the level of earnings 
by virtue of a likely boom that will 
be felt everywhere, the boxoffice be- 
ing no exception. This may have an 
influence on admission prices. 





Taxes 
Not discounted by showmen, how- | 
ever, ts the fact that increased taxa- | 


tion must be borne by industry and | 
individuals in defraying the cost of | 
the national defense program. As a | 
beginner under the five-year plan for | 
defense. the Government will spend | 
$10.000,000,000 or over the first year. | 
This much has already been appro- | 
priated among the various states and | 
possessions for army camps and | 
other defense planning and arma- | 
ment, with the probability held not | 
remote that ultimately somewhere 

between $40.000.000,000 and $50, | 
000,000 will be laid out by the U. S. 

Treasury. 

In accordance with preparedness, 
the national statutory debt limit was 
raised from $45,000,000,000 to $49.,- | 
000,000.000 last summer at which 


time some increased taxation was | 


placed into effect, exemption on 
amusements and sports having been 
lowered from 40c to 20c. Subse- 
quently the debt limit was raised to 
$65,000,000.000 and during 1940 in- 
come and corporation taxes, together 
with higher excess profits taxes, will 
have to be paid. 

Theatres located in cities where 
army camps are built or in the 
vicinity of them, look to benefit a 
lot. together with other local busi- 
nesses. Booms of some proportions 
have begun, with new theatres being 
constructed, plus hotels, restaurants, 
nights clubs, etce., which hope to 
prosper from the patronage of the 
soldiers Theatres or auditoriums 
where entertainments will be given 

tl he grounds of the camps 
ves are all to be operated by 

time, however. Cities 


ve re that are not too 
distant fror training quarters are 
also expe g to get a_certal 
a r 3 ess hen furloughs 


Encouraging Report 


: 3 
In line with national defense and 


Ww it mav mean for 1941 is the 
highly encouraging report of the 
Department of Commerce in Wash- 


ington concerning income payments 
to individuals throughout the U.S 
ard the end of 1940. 


It was estimated as a Christmas 


tour 
tov 


cheerer that. with the final quarter 
of 1940 showing a healthy increase 
due to busine activity and expan- 
he total in income payments 
for the e vear would amount to 
re than $74.000.000 Hn 
TI ' Id compare $70 000. - 
1939. The 1940 total would 
be only slightly below the 1930 
e el 
The sharp increase in pa} ‘mer t of 
‘ome started in October. when a 
vail of + re than $200,000.00 over 


material, some of it! 


H wood Spent Over $3,500,000 
For Books, Plays, Etc., In 1940 


By Herb Golden 


Hollywood during 1940 spent well over $3,500,L00 for published material 
and plays on which to base its films. This included about $1,650,000 for 
scripts from the legitimate stage, more than $1,575,600 for books, $225,000 
for magazine stories and another $50,000 or so for such miscellaneous items 
as comic strips and radio serials. 

There was, in addition, slightly more than $1,000,000 spent for original 
Story material (not lot-written), unproduced plays, and in inter-company 
trades and purchases of published and original properties and remake 
rights. No complete compilation of these latter types of material, except 
in a general sort of way, is possible, as there are too often other factors 
involved to giv. an accurate picture of coin paid. 


Spent for Books, Plays, Mag Stories in '40 








Produced Magazine 
Books Plays Stories Total 
rere . $158,000 $61,500 $5,000 $224,500 
rie veka cavene 158,000 250,000 32,000 440,000 
| Paramount .......... 396,500 7,500 39,000 443,000 
Bere 54,000 5,000 1,500 60,500 
eee 124,500 150,000 31,000 305,500 
ese 276,750 225,000* 69,500 571,250° 
United Artists. 103,750 120,000* er re 223,750* 
co re 6,000 200,000* 750* 206,750* 
Warner Bros.......... 244,700 550,500* 31,000 826,200* 
Independents ........ 33,500* 6,000 5,750 45,250* 
$1,555, 700° $1,575,500* $215, 500° $3,346,700* 
* Plus percentage deals. 
Plays Bought for Films in ’40 
COLUMBIA 
‘Ladies in Retirement’ (Lester Cowan)...........ccceeeees $40,000 
"aume Tae’ (produced On Coast) oan cccccc cc cccccsccnsesecs 7,500 
ee (eh COP RT ont ce ob eeek bass odcd dacae avs oa 4,000 
ee ee EN, Sean epee ea eas 5-05. 65 end 90 66-0ee oe aN On ‘ 10,000 
METRO 
Bittersweet’ ....... Meee oT a a eR Fn) Pen Se $50,000 
EN TE I iat ccd gic ine o condoa tale viata a oh Io MAE alae 20,000 
‘Philadelphia Story’........... pranks tad $150,000 
"Pave SP GOON GALEN 6 kin diessdasiews aoe SN ane rare 10,000 
I< PPI: i ach a ip pill gard an ok UAT wun 20,000 
(French play from which Swedish picture was made) 
PARAMOUNT 
‘Accidents Don’t Happen’ (produced in London)........... $7,500 
REPUBLIC 
‘Moon Over Mulberry Street’... oc esc eeesccccoces ° $5,000 
RKO-RADIO 
Ta CN CHAOUN ov. Kenan nuede thas hee tree e ee cetnes $100,000 
a i TO haere be ed es Uae here S ERTS oe et hes 50,000 
20TH CENTURY-FOX 
‘The Light of Heart’ (produced in London).............06. $25,000 
ARINC: EN ee ere 2 tree Glgie coe ° 200,000 
and % 
UNITED ARTISTS 
‘The Little Foxes’ (Goldwyn)..........- ee alae $100,000 
guarantee against 25% of net 
‘Night Music’ (Loew-Lewin)....cccccscesceceesecereeceees 20,000 
‘Long Voyage Home’ (Wanger)............+. osccecsecesoss Fercenwge 
UNIVERSAL 
‘Hellzapoppin’ (Jules Levey)............seeeee0 newer e as $200,000 
plus 40% of net 
(Includes Olsen and Johnson seri ices) 
WARNER BROS, 
‘The Gentle People’ ere Sete rere ere rr $7,000 
Bg BO) er rene ee Py eae ae rere oe er eT Cr 35,000 
‘The Male Animal’ acundars ey ‘ 125,000 
‘The Woman Brown’......... ‘ 30,000 
which included share in legit production 
"The Week Lank’..cséasicecees 10,000 
‘Four Cheers for Mother’........... i. 10,000 
‘Man Who Came to Dinner’...... — ‘ 250,000 
($250,000 is probable figure, as deal now being worked out. It 
originally was for 35% of grt with Kaujman and Hart to pro- 
duce and write screenplay. They are changing it now to flat sale.) 
‘George Washington Slept Here’...... were Tre Te TT 83,500 
ery inaagetearie 
‘The Devil and Daniel Webste Wm. Dieterle)..... 6c. oe 6,000 
I reof } rf ‘oT rie ‘ opere ( 
wm ge, °c" 2%. FORRESTER-PARANT WIN 
by ove $400,000 000 At t same 
time the October level reached was 
the highest for any month since RIGHT TO EXAMINE U 
Ma 1930. more than 10 vears age 
Alle ce fol re ed poy la 
come as great as in the record versal Pictures Corp., was ordered 
months of 1929, acording to the jot week to submit to an examina- 


Dept. of Commerce. 


tion before trial by Justice Benedict 
Dineen in N. Y. 
connection with a suit brought by 
Forrester-Parant 


supreme court in 


Flu Rides Thru ‘Vaquero’ 


Productions against 


Marlene Dietrich. French film com- 

Hollywood, Jan. 5 pany charges the actress’ with 

Influenza caused a halt on the pro- breaching a contract and _ seeks 
duction of ‘Ride on Vaquero’ at 20th- $98.450 damages, 

Fox. Confined at home were Cesa1 Forrester hi: ed an order 

R ero, Mary Beth Hughes, Chri ttaching the 1 ner f t} ctresa 

? Mart Arthu Hohl Edw p tes 

Vi vell and Don Costell players; at it | c prope In its 

Johr Ha a tan a € ¢ Sam aff t to exal ‘ [ ersa Fo o 

W urtze D é Y nage d 10 ester ce € ‘ certain that 

members of the crew. the company paid off the actress 

Meanwhile. ‘Tobacco Road’ wa ‘ompletely f ‘Seven Sinners,” and 

b t d Elizabeth Patterson, an- seeks to attac ny coin which might 
| tte el i se = { 











~~ 
Sag amare 
oar 
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| More Cash for Pix Tyros 
~ Continued from page 3 
and actresses whose forte is char- ; Wanted Wings’ at $150 a week. Hold- 


acter roles. Unworried by the wage 


slump, however, are those pro- 
portionately few top personalities 
whose names continue to serve as 


surefire b.o. draws, and who at the 
moment are enjoying the fullest 
protection of the law of supply and 


demand. 
Completely illustrative of the 
financial situation now existing in 


the studios is the case of Ellen Drew, 
whose monicker graces Paramount's 
star list, but whose weekly check 
still totals only $750. It was early in 
1938 that Miss Drew was plucked 
from the extra ranks and made a 


leading woman at $75 for each seven | 


days of camera toil. Had she begun 
her upward zoom 24 months earlier, 
her initial contract would have 
called for at least $150, while options 
would have boosted the figure by 
this time to twice what she is pres- 
ently being paid. 


$3,500 As Against 35G, 
Case of Martha Scott 


Then, too, there’s Martha Scott, 
who, in spite of Broadway and radio 
buildups, drew down only $3,500 for 
her work as a topliner in the Sol 
Lesser-UA ‘Our Town,’ which 
marked her screen debut. The chore, 
a few years earlier, would have been 
considered worth at least $15,000 for 
an actress with legit and ether fol- 
lowings such as are commanded by 
Miss Scott. 

That she earned $35,000 for her 
second screen portrayal, the co- 
starring spot opposite Cary Grant in 
the Frank Lloyd-Columbia ‘The 
Howards of Virginia,’ was not due to 
any outburst of generosity on the 
part of the producer, but was made 
possible only because of Joan Fon- 
taine’s collapse on the eve of the fea- 
ture’s skedded getaway, plus the fact 
that Grant, signed for $125,000, 
could not be kept waiting any longer. 
Miss Fontaine’s price is understood 
to be $50,000 per picture since she 
scored in David O. Selznick’s ‘Re- 
becca.’ 

Behind the drive to shave acting 
talent paychecks is the serious intent 
of all film production heads to shrink 
negative costs to a point where they 
will match domestic takes. Now un- 
qualifiedly committed to the con- 
clusion that it will be years after 
peace is eventually established be- 
tween England and Germany before 
there will be any letdown of the 
bars erected against money exports 
by those foreign lands in which 
American-made films are still being 
screened, the top boys have made 
detailed surveys of the production- 
expenditure situation and decided 
that the only way to effect immediate 
savings is via reduced player salaries. 


The public, accustomed to the 
present-day high production values 
Ziven Hollywood output, will not 
stand for any ‘cheating’ from the 
angle of less impressive sets and 


location backgrounds, the company 
execs are convinced. Really capable 
producers, writers and directors do 
not grow on bushes, so the limited 
supply of manpower in these three 
fields will continue to demand—and 
receive—what they are now earning. 
Guild and labor agreements setting 
definite wage scales stand in the way 
of any shearing of outlay for other 
artistic and craft divisions within the 
plants, so it is on the actors that any 
hope for economies rests. 


Gable’s $7,000 a Week, 
Garbo’s 325G Per Pic 


An audit of fees paid a few of 
Hollywood better marquee names 
reveals some startling figures. 
There’s Clark Gable’s $7,000, which 
Metro turns over weekly for 48 
weeks of the year; Garbo’s $325.000 
$125,000 per camera start: Irene 
Dunne’s $100,000 per vehicle. and 
Madeleine Carroll's $75,000. Brian 
Aherne is paid $65,000 per film. Vic- 
tor McLaglen’s wage is $50,000. 
Adolphe Menjou commands a simi- 
Jar rate. Edward Small has been 
paying Louis Hayward $35,000 per 
role, but Hayward garners $50,000 
for each one he does for RKO. Para- 
mount settles $60,000 per talker on 
Allan Jones, with his contract pro- 
viding for three assignments an- 
nually. 

Bill Holden’s $100 a Week 

But the incomes of these upper- 
bracket folks tell only one side of 
the story. There’s young Bill Holden, 
whose ticket called for only $100 
weekly when he filled the title niche 
in Columbia’s high-budget ‘Golden 
Boy,’ recently threatened a sitdown 
strike on Paramount when the latter 
concern cast him in a topline of ‘I 


en was simply notified that a con- 
tract’s a contract, 
either work ‘Wings’ or else. 

Ann Sheridan, to whom Warners 
gave that terrific ‘Oomph Girl’ pub- 
licity treatment, is lolling at home, 
still burning under the studio’s re- 
fusal to meet her demands for a 
salary boost from $600 to $2,000. She 
was an extra two and one- 
ago when the Burbank studio ga 
her one of those $50-per-week stock 
contracts, binding her for seven years 
with annual increases. She had been 
hiked to $100 weekly by the time the 
‘oomph’ campaign was launched. 

Opposite the $750 weekly of Miss 

Drew in Paramount's ‘The Monster 
and the Girl,’ nee ‘D.O.A.,’ is Rod 
Cameron, whose weekly envelope 
contains a mere $150. Little Betty 
Brewer, who was uncovered for the 
same studio while she was collecting 
| pennies for a street dance with her 
| six brothers and sisters, started her 
| screen career at $75, and now, after 
| clicking in ‘Rangers of Fortune’ and 
|‘The Roundup,’ she’s been upped to 
| $100. 
Linda Darneli, pride of the 20th- 
| Fox lot, where she has soared into 
| stardom in less than two years, was 
{first hired at $50 weekly and was 
'claiming only $125 when she shared 
| co-star billing with Tyrone Power in 
|‘Daytime Wife’. She now receives 
/around $200. 

Paramount obtained Suzanne Fos- 
ter at $75, but now pays her $200. 
She, too, has shared co-star listing. 


| 


Martha O'Driscoll, Warner player, 
who has been climbing for two years, 


‘only a few weeks ago was handed 


| 


and that he'd Gives Actors An Edge 


| 


half years | him for a slight increase. 
ve | did the sergeant in the remake of 


| 


| 





a new pact under which she now 
receives $200. 


Trick Contract, However, 


The trick contract is nowadays 


gaining a heavy play from the stu-| 
dios, especially in the case of char- 
acter thesps. Brian Donlevy was on 
the 20th-Fox roster a long while for | 


a nominal salary, then Par grabbed | 
After he 


‘Beau Geste’ his check was fattened 
considerably, but not to the heights 
which Donlevy considered commen- 
surate with his worth. Next he was | 
starred in ‘The Great McGinty,’ and | 


there was more rewriting of the | 


| the Hills.’ 
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performance in the Hal Roach-Lewis Milestone production, ‘Of Mice and 
Men,’ and going ahead through Paramount's ‘Victory’ and ‘Shepherd of 
She will be much in demand during the coming year, 


The Cinderella of 1940 


Betty Brewer was the sensational Cinderella of the year. This 13-year- 
old Okie girl's initial role in Paramount's ‘Rangers of Fortune’ won her a 
term contract at Paramount and made her the talk of the studios for her 
skillful and mature characterization, Director Sam Wood found her sing- 
ing on the street for pennies to help support her large family which had 
followed Route 66 to Hollywood without even a definite hope of livelihood. 
The astonishing juve followed ‘Rangers’ with a good role in Harry Sher- 
man’s production, ‘The Roundup,’ and is to be used importantly by Para- 
mount. 

Mary Beth Hughes of 20th-Fox contributed fresh, youthful appeal to the 
1940 entries for important attention. She was with John Barrymore in 
‘The Great Profile,’ and was prominent in ‘Four Sons’. 

Columbia groomed Glenn Ford as its best young male bet of the season, 


agreement, although still not bring-| using him in ‘Lady In Question,’ then sending him on loanout for the role 


ing it to the amount demanded by 
Donlevy. So Par compromised, with 
the deal now calling for three pic- | 
tures a year at around $25,000 each 
and granting him the privilege of | 
doing three pictures each year for | 
other companies. Donlevy is cur-| 
rently in Metro’s ‘Billy the Kid,’ the | 
initialer of these outside stints, for | 
which he is being paid $50,000. 

The trick contract, in other words, 
softens costs to the lot writing it, ! 
but makes it rather expensive for | 
the studio calling the player on one- 
picture pacts. Argument used by 
studio heads in lining up players on 
the so-called ‘trick’ basis is that the 
agreement, even though at a mini- 
mum wage, assures the signee a meal 
ticket, at the same time leaving him 
free to scoop up the gravy from 
other plants. 


| RKO to head its series of westerns, replacing George O’Brien. 
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vey. Also the tendency currently 
of audiences throughout the British 
Empire to follow the mother coun- 
try virtually results in English- 
| speaking nations deciding these for- 
eign listings. Thus, the screen 
player who is a draw in Great 
| Britain and elsewhere in the British 


|colonies winds up in the winning 
classification. 
Sixteen boxoffice leaders were 


| chosen for 1940 (instead of the usual 
10) because of various cross-currents 
of sentiment towards screen favor- 
ites and the shifting markets dur- 
jing the year. For example, Ameri- 
can pictures continued going into all 
lcentral Europe until the Nazis 
banned all U. S. distributors about 
mid-year. 

Changing Ratings 

| Even with foreign rating hinging 
|On what the American product did 
in Great Britain and Australia, the 
continued air strafing of cities in 
England represents a shift in pop- 
ular appeal as shown in 
figures. Where a list of favorites 
compiled six months ago by several 
leading circuits might show certain 
stars, the shuttering of cinemas in 
key cities might well dim 
lustre. 

On one such list submitted five 
months ago, Clark Gable, Spencer 
Tracy, Deanna Durbin, Bette Davis, 
Mickey Rooney, Greta Garbo, Gary 
Cooper, Ginger Rogers, Claudette 
Colbert,.. Robert Taylor, Norma 
Shearer, Dorothy Lamour, Vivien 
Leigh, Fred Astaire and Gracie 
Fields showed up as fan 

The amazing 
ratings outside 
market is the 


way Greta 


ity. In fact, the Universal youngster 
came close to nosing out the Swedish 
star for second position, several 


companies considering her continued 
succession of hits as moving her 
close to Gable as the top b.o. 


On the other hand, two foreign 
sales chiefs placed Garbo as the 


outstanding boxoffice fave in the for- 
eign market. Aside from ‘Ninotchka’ 
and additional business enjoyed by 
‘Conquest,’ released domestically 
well over a year ago, Garbo depended 


on the reissue of ‘Camille’ to pile up 


the terrific grosses listed by Metro. 
Tipoff on her continued appeal in the 
foreign trade is the fact that her 
pictures are purported to gross 
sometimes twice as much as the av- 
erage U. S. pix in foreign terri- 
tories. 

Clark Gable remains the No. 1 
man, as he was two years ago, with 
his ‘Gone With the Wind,’ a sensa- 
tional grosser through the foreign 
market, and ‘Boom Town’ giving 
him the added impetus to put him 
over the top. 

Deanna Durbin, a big b.o. fixture 
in Anzac territory for several years, 
extended her tremendous appeal to 
Great Britain and elsewhere during 


business 


their 


favorites. 
feature about star 
the U. S.-Canadian 
Garbo 
sticks near the top of the heap and 
Deanna Durbin’s increased popular- 
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*drive to 


|dearth of screen vehicles. 


,Gene Autry rode into the first 
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the last 18 months. Fact that she is 


,a singing star also boosted her status, 


since this market likes singers. 
Errol Flynn outdistanced Gary 


|Cooper for two reasons, one being 
| that the latter’s ‘Northwest Mounted 
| Police’ and ‘The Westerner’ got only 


scattered: early bookings in foreign 
lands before the close of the year. | 


| Consequently, Cooper had to depend 


largely on pictures released in the 
previous year for his rating. 
Flynn has been steadily climbing 


| Hanna,’ ‘The Bride Wore Crutches,’ 


as a boxoffice draw in the past two | 


in 1940 won fourth 
place. Spectacle-type of outdoor 
epics in which he has been starred 


always has gone well in the British | 
| Empire. 


Flynn’s personal appear- 
ance tour through the Latin-Amer- 
icas also proved a substantial boost. 


Bette Davis Foreign Enigma 
Bette Davis is an enigma outside 
the domestic market, failing to dupli- 
cate her admitted appeal with Amer- 
ican audiences. This prevented her 


| from climbing higher. Inkling of her 


slowness to catch on in the foreign 
theatres is the admission by a rival 
company sales chief that he rates 
her as his favorite screen actress, 


in the 


He cited figures done by 


| whose performance in ‘High Sierra’ 


| opposite Margaret Sullavan in the David L, Loew-Albert Lewin produc- 


tion, ‘Flotsam’. 

Tim Holt, not exactly a newcomer, was moved into the star bracket at 
He had 
previously made excellent showing with Ginger Rogers in ‘Fifth Avenue 
Girl’. Company intends to hold him exclusively in westerns for some time. 

William T. Orr, outstanding among several talented youngsters in the 
original long-run Hollywood legit revue, ‘Meet the People,’ was signed by 
Warners and is being groomed for important roles, following his first film 
excursions in ‘My Love Came Back’ and in Metro’s ‘Mortal Storm’. He 


has a flair for mimicry. 


Richard Carlson reached leading man status this year opposite Anna 
Neagle in RKO’s ‘No, No, Nanette’ and ‘Too Many Girls’. He was to have 
been given top male spot in Harold Lloyd’s ‘A Girl, a Guy and a Gob,’ 
but couldn’t finish ‘Nanette’ in time. Carlson seems solidly entrenched, 
impressing also with his role of Thomas Jefferson in ‘The Howards of 
Virginia’, 

Arthur Kennedy made his transition from Broadway stage to films as 
James Cagney’s brother in Warners ‘City for Conquest’ and is in line for 
principal assignments. 

A Veteran New Face 


Albert Basserman, senior entrant of all the newcomers, is an old and 
respected name in Europe. A refugee, he came to Warners and began 
resumption of his career here in ‘Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet’ and in Walter 
Wanger’s ‘Foreign Correspondent’, 

Rita Hayworth, although beyond the novice stage before this year, got 
professional impetus for attention among the newcomers as the femme 
lead in ‘The Lady In Question’ with Brian Aherne, as lead opposite Doug- 
las Fairbanks, Jr., in Ben Hecht’s ‘Angels Over Broadway’ at Columbia, 
and in a substantial role in Metro’s ‘Susan and God’, 

Gene Tierney came to 20th-Fox from the legiter, ‘The Male Animal,’ on 
term contract and demonstrated her mettle in ‘The Return of Frank James’ 
and, as the year came to close, in ‘Hudson’s Bay’, 

Ted North is another promising young thesp at 20th-Fox. He was used 
in five pictures in six months at that studio, including a lead in ‘Chad 
‘For Beauty’s Sake’ and ‘Yesterday's 


Heroes’. Robert Sterling and John Sutton also are regarded by 20th as 


|; newcomers of proved ability. 


Carole Landis, brought from Warners stock company, and having been 
in films without prominence for several years, was featured by Hal Roach 
in ‘1,000,000 B. C.,’ ‘Turnabout’ and ‘Road Show’, 

Doris Davenport went on cold to make an interesting showing with 
Gary Cooper in Samue] Goldwyn’s ‘The Westerner’. 

Warners’ Juvenile Stable 

Claiming attention among Warners’ newer players are Joan Leslie, 16, 
(not yet released at this writing) 
excited the studio to predict extravagant things for her this year, and who 


| will be seen later in ‘Carnival’; Elia Kazan, from New York Group The- 
| atre, and scoring in ‘City for Conquest’; Lucille Fairbanks, niece of Douglas 


| but that she hasn't the essential pop | 
|appeal to get big grosses 
| theatres of his company all over the 
| world. 
| Durbin and Davis to prove his point. | 


Claudette Colbert moved up three | 


| positions on the popularity list, her 
| presence 
| hefty business enjoyed by 


and the 
‘Arise 
| My Love’ and other previous entries 


in ‘Boom Town’ 


| being responsible. 


Jeanette MacDonald stayed in the 


first 10 because patrons in the for- | 


eign market always have gone for 
her looks, with her singing ability 
an added asset not to be overlooked. 
Mickey Rooney has not equalled his 
high rating in the domestic field 
because the Hardy Family series 
only recently was pushed in the for- 
eign market. Metro hesitated for 
months before launching a concerted 
put this vastly profitable 
series across in the foreign terri- 
tory. But since being pushed, the 
Hardy series and Rooney now give 


| promise of duplicating their U. S. 
| success, 


Paul Muni still remains potent 
boxoffice, but suffered slightly from 
Tyrone 
Power just missed getting into the 
first 10 grouping, his ‘Rains Came’ 
and ‘Suez’ helping materially. Doro- 
thy Lamour moved ahead on her 
singing and beauty. Ginger Rogers, 


| who was higher on the list when 


dancing with Fred Astaire, gradually 
is regaining her stature at the box- | 
office as a comedienne.  Spen- 
cer Tracy now is given credit for 
part of the draw generated by 
Gable-Tracy starrers, where in the 
past it was a case of strictly Gable. | 
Cary Grant’s work in ‘Gunga Din’ 
and subsequent screen activity in 
many other films boosted his stock. 
16 


ried the honors in the male division of comer-uppers. 


Fairbanks, who had her first lead in ‘Calling All Husbands’; Suzanne Car- 
nahan, second femme lead in ‘Santa Fe Trail’; Mildred Coles, Lucia Car- 
roll, George Reeves and Cornel Wilde, the last named recruited from the 
Laurence Olivier-Vivien Leigh stage production of ‘Romeo and Juliet’. 

Metro’s entries include John Shelton, with previous stage and vaude 
training who was seen in ‘k Take This Woman’ and ‘The Ghost Comes 
Home’; Dan Dailey, Jr., in ‘Mortal Storm,’ ‘Dulcy’ and ‘Flight Command’; 
Edward Ashley, Australian, in ‘Pride and Prejudice’; Larry Nunn, 13, in 
‘Strike Up the Band,’ after training on Irene Rich's air show, and then in 
‘Hullabaloo’. Nunn, with a variety of talents, seems a natural for films. 
Tom Neal also has been a young stalwart at Metro, having appeared in 
‘Another Thin Man,’ ‘Out West With the Hardys,’ ‘Courageous Dr. Chris- 
tian’ and in the ‘Crime Does Not Pay’ shorts. 

Paramount’s Young Hopefuls 

Paramount’s pictures have touted Robert Paige, being groomed as lead- 
ing man and seen in ‘Dancing on a Dime’ and the Jack Moss production, 
‘The Monster and the Girl’; Virginia Dale, in a substantial role in the 
Jack Benny-Fred Allen starrer, ‘Love Thy Neighbor’; Veronica Lake, an 
eye-appealer to be seen prominently in ‘I Wanted Wings’; little Cordell 
Hickman, gifted Negro boy, who made a hit in ‘The Biscuit Eater’ and who 
is to have more opportunity to show his fine talent. 

At RKO Maureen O’Hara in ‘A Bill of Divorcement’ and ‘Dance, Girl, 
Dance,’ carried on the promise she gave in ‘The Hunchback of Notre Dame.’ 
Joan Carroll, the little sister in ‘Primrose Path,’ only 9 years old, scored 
again in ‘Laddie’. She’s now a click in the Broadway stage musical, ‘Pan- 
ama Hattie,’ with Ethel Merman. 

Moving ahead at Universal, especially, were a number of young femme 
players. Peggy Moran made marked progress under consistent grooming, 
delivering her easiest performance and indicating comedienne powers in 
‘Trail of the Vigilantes’, Augmenting its contract roster this year, Uni- 
versal also put promotional pressure behind Nell O’Day, Ann Gwynne, 
Kathryn Adams, Carol Bruce, Kay Leslie, Maria Montez, Nina Orla, 18- 
year-old Mexican girl from New York night clubs, and Anna Lee, making 
her American debut with Marlene Dietrich in ‘Seven Sinners’. Robert 
Stack and Lewis Howard, both starting in Deanna Durbin pictures, car- 
Some of U’s N. Y. 


| recruits have yet to make their film debuts. 


Republic was represented in the advancing rank by Don Barry, star of 


| western mellers; Rufe Davis and Bob Steele as the new members of the 
| Three Mesquiteer series; Lois Ranson, Mary Lee, June Storey, in addition 
| to the already mentioned top name, Judy Canova. 


Because of the new valuation placed on talent of any considerable con- 


| sequence, as the industry meets its current problems, the majority of the 
| players above enumerated probably have a better chance for survival and 


profitable permanence than any class of film newcomers in many years. 
And they will be used to the limit of their capacities during 1941. 








| 

mainly on her work in ‘Gone’; Norma 
Shearer, because of ‘Marie An- 
toinette,’ though it was a question 
whether the picture or the actress 
was responsible for its big boxoffice; 
Shirley Temple, Fred Astaire, Robert 


class via his warbling and a trip to 
England. He’s rated the No. 1 cow- 
boy with foreign exhibitors, Cooper 
no longer getting this classification. 

Among the honorable mention 
players who barely missed the list 


are Myrna Loy, who fell back when Taylor, Charles Boyer, Charles 
not appearing often with William Laughton, Paulette Goddard ana 


Powell; Irene Dunne; Vivien Leigh, 'Sonja Henie. 
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mitted to a vote of the extras them- 
selves, and they agreed that the 
Council should go. Both groups also 
approved the Producer-SAG Stand- 
ing Committee report, which recom- 
mended elimination of all casual ex- 
tras from the industry. 

The first recommendation was that 
extras who worked 10 days or less 
in 1939 be dropped, but this mini- 
mum probably will be increased un- 
til the available list of regular extras 
has been reduced to approximately | 
3.000. When this figure is reached it, 
js believed those remaining will be) 
able to earn a livelihood from the 
industry. Names of thousands of 
others will be carried on a supple- 
mentary list, to be called only when 
others are not available. The latter 
group would not be required to pay 
duties to the SAG. 

The SAG is now engaged in nego- 
tiations with the Producers in be- 
half of the extras. day players and 
freelance actors. The Guild is ask- 
ing for reclassification of extra 
brackets, with the idea of providing 
more $8.25 and $1! calls and getting 
away from the $5.50 classification. 
The latter would be restricted to mob 
and street with no age or 
clothes deignations permitted. 

Dav 

Producers also are being asked to 
increase the minimum for day 
players from $25 to $40 or $150. 
Guild wants a rule adopted that ex- 
tras may rot be called as extras to 
do definite bits or parts, other than 
bona fide ad lib work. The SAG 
claims that practice of calling extras 
on an $8.25 or $11 check and then 
giving them a part and adjusting the 
check undercuts the wage scale of 
day players, since they are not car- 
ried at the day rate between dialog 
shots. 

Day players also want a limit of 
two hours free time for interviews 
and fittings. and a definite starting 
date for work calls. 

Freelance actors want the weekly 
minimum increased, a penalty for 
failure of the Producer to give them 
a contract until after they start 
work, redefinition of added scenes, 
elimination of options, and limits on 
fittings, tests and interviews. 

The Guild negotiations are being 
handled by prexy Edward Arnold, 
Walter Abel. Edward Stanley, John 
Dales, Jr.. and attorney Laurence W. 
Beilénson. The Producers’ are 
represented by Y. Frank Freeman, 
prexy of the Producers’ Association, 
E. J. Mannix, Herbert Freston and 
Mendel B. Silverberg. 

Negotiations with practically all 
the other studio Guilds and unions 


sceres, 


Piavers’ Fees 


are being handled by Pat Casey, 
Producer labor contact. Fred Pel- 
ton, who several months ago was 


being touted as a successor to Casey, 
has faded pretty much into the back- 
ground, devoting most of his time to 
huddles with officials of the Wage- 
Hour Administration. Casey climbed 
back into the driver’s seat when 
Producers had to call him back from 
the east to handle a strike situation 
at Central Casting Corp. after 
Pelton and E. J. Mannix and tried 
for several weeks to settle the con- 
troversy. 





AGVA’s Stormy Year 


By JOE SCHOENFELD 











Of all the talent unions, the 
American Guild »%f Variety Artists 
figured most in the trade news of 


the past year. Born out of chaos 
and nursed on factionalism, most of 


the latter motivated by personal 
selfishness, AGVA had a very stormy 
year. 


Not until the middle of Novembe1 
was a house-cleaning done, but then 
it moved quickly. The other mem- 
ber unions of the Associated Actors 
& Artistes of America, principally 
Actors Equity and the Screen Ac- 
tors Guild, at that time finally list- 
ened to concrete proposals to save 
AGVA from becoming a complete 
wreck, Equity and SAG, although 
they had a $60,000 stake in AGVA, 
lent for setting up the new union 
after the settlement of the dispute 


with the stagehands in the summer | 


of "39, had been quite complacent 
about the turbulent affairs of the 
vaude-nitery union. And it was not 
until Dewey Barto (and Mann), who 
replaced Jay C. Flippen as AGVA's 
President last year, virtually began 
to badger the Four A’s, that immed- 
late changes in administration and 


Personnel were necessary that the 
parent organization leaders agreed 


to a ‘state of emergency’ in AGVA. 
Exec Committee’s Purge 

This meant the setting up of an 

executive committee, which sup- 


Guilds Set H’wood 


ace 
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planted in power both the nationa! 
and New York local boards and offi- 
cers. It resulted in the automatic ex- 
clusion of those in the organization 
who held official and paid positions 
and whose tactics were held det; 
mental to the welfare of AGVA 
Some of them were accused of bei 
Communists, or fellow travelers o 
sympathizers, and there was 
Stantial proof to bear the charve 


against at least one paid official, a 


board member and an organizer. 
N. ¥., Puilly, Chi Troubles 

Prior to the new administrative 
setup, AGVA was rocked by explo- 
sions in New York, Philadelphia ana 
Chicago, accompanied by rumblings 
in San Francisco. The N. Y 
board, split wide apart, was the 
muddy foundation upon which 
AGVA teetered for months. There 
were major differences and petty 
differences, and it finally evolvea 
into charges and counter-charges of 
communism and fascism. VarRIEeTy 
in an editorial, then advised that th 
entire N. Y. local board resign and 
that a ‘state of emergency’ be de- 
clared if AGVA was to be saved 
The so-called American 
promptly did this, but the 


loca! 


group 
radical 
faction refused to budge. A couple 
of months later, via an engineered 
election in which only 85 votes were 
cast, the: tried to further entrench 
themseives. 

Then barto, who was spending 
virtually all of his time away from 
is chores in ‘Hellzapoppin,” and 
Henry Cunn (Cross & Dunn), na- 
tional treasurer, won over the Foui 
A’s to help them in cleaning house. 
First out was Phil Irving, N. Y. lo- 
cals execulive secretary. This was 
followed by the setting up of the 
executive committee and the elim- 
ination of the radicals. Hoyt Had- 
dock, national executive secretary, 
was clipped of his plenary powers 
Two N. Y. local organizers, Joseph 
Ehrlich and John Velasco, were 
ousted, as were Graham Dolan, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Chicago lo- 
cal, and Lee Traver, national rep 
stationed there and who precipitatec 
the Philadelphia local’s rumpus. 
Fheatre Ops Sign Deal 
| As though all this was a sigr], 
the New York circuit and indie 
vaudfilm operators immediately 
signed the five-year agreement with 
AGVA that had been in negotiation 
+for months. It was generally known 
that some of the operators were 
holding back until the union purged 
itself of the so-called radical element. 

The agreement with the theatres 
in itself was a major victory for 
AGVA. While exercising no undue 
restraint on the operators, it was 
the first time in the history of the 
vaudeville business that a_ talent 
union achieved a guild shop in vaude 
houses. The theatre men expressed a 
desire to cooperate with AGVA 
rather than follow the course of FE 
F. Albee, who smashed 
tempt by actors to organize the back- 
stage of theatres and so heatedly 
fouzht two White Rats strikes. 

With the theatre agreement in New 
York, plus Eddie Sherman’s houses 


every atl 


in Philadelphia and _ Baltimore, 
AGVA was given a clear road to 
organize vaudfilmers nationally. It 
hand was also immeasurably 


| strengthened so far as organizing 
| niteries is concerned, inasmuch as 
| nitery deals would so greatly swell 
its paid-up membership among stan- 
dard acts and specialties. 

There will undoubtedly be 
further changes in AGVA, and 


still has a hard financial 


+317 
miaal 
the 


organiZarcion 


road ahead, wut b sical] the variet 
] I iered or 

track Mut c{ the 

because of the radic: 1 the la 
ter’s ‘misvakes’ Is n re-wo! 
among aciors, agents eatre op 





erator There’s al 
Equity being approached to tal 
over jurisdiction of AGVA, b 
is questionavle unless Equity grant 
AGVA full voting privileges. Equity 
is not likely to make such a conces 
s10n. a 








By HOBE MORRISON 
The American Federation ef Radio 


Artists. one of the youngest mem- 
bers of the Associated Actors and 
Artistes of America, had one of the 


most eventful years in its three-year 


history. The union not only ob- 
tained a much more advantageou 
sustaining contract with the net- 


|} works, but it renewed its commer- 
cial network contract and coordinated 
also established a 


the two pacts. It 


AFRA, Equity, AGMA | 


agency code and licensing 
agreement, signed contracts with a 
additional and 


increased its member- 


Stations 





p. 

The organization ceived only 
yrie mpor etback during the 
ear. That wa the arbitration 
iward giving NBC's artist bureau 
tl I t to collect commissions on 

r contracts. However. even 
nat evel ] $ incelled out bv 
he new talent agency code. which 

‘ ally forbid such comm 

inder any circumstances. The 


igenecy regulations are expected to 
el iv a number of long-standing 
ties in actor-agent dealings 





ind generally to establish a more 


orderly radio agent situation. 
Strike Averted 
AFRA’s new sustaining network 
contract was not obtained without 


a tense struggle. After lengthy ne- 
gotiations between the union and the 
networks, a deadlock was reached 
and, just as the performers were 
about to call a strike, which would 
undoubtedly have spread quicklv to 
commercial programs, the New York 


State Mediation Board stepned in 
with an offer to arbitrate the dis- 
pute The offer was accented and. 
iffer several weeks of conferences. 
an avreement was reached, giving 


AFRA nearly all the principal p 
it had sought. 


The union is now preparing to re- 


ints 


vise its proposed transcription code 
and resume negotiations with the 
transcription makers where they 


were interruvted last summer by the 
sustaining battle. AFRA is 
rapidly pushing its national organ- 
izing drive, having two full-time or- 
sanizers in the field and obtaining 
a steady string of new contracts with 
local stations. 


also 


In the union’s national administra- 


tive setup the only important event 
was the election of Lawrence Tib- 
bett as national president, succeed- 


ing Eddie Cantor. Tibbett’s elec- 
tion. besides being viewed as a blow 
to the Coast faction in AFRA and 
Four A’s affairs, was regarded as a 
tep in the direction of the freaquent- 
ly-urged, but apparently far-off ‘one 


big union’ consolidation. One of the 
founders of the American Guild of 
Musical Artists and its president 


Tibbett has been a 
of closer coovera- 
Four A’s affiliate 


since the start, 
strong exponent 
tion among the 
unions. 

Hectic Equity 

Actors Equity, nearly always em- 
broiled in internal dissension, hid 
an even more hectic year than usual. 
Most provocative point of contro- 
versy was the issue of communism 
within the organization’s council and 
membership. Subject had been sim- 
mering for several years, but was 
ignited into violent conflict when 
Rep. William P. Lambertson, appar- 
ently inspired at least indirectly by 
certain Equity members, aired Com- 
munistic charges against Equity on 
the floor of Congress and in the Con- 
gressional Record. 

The subsequent turmoil for a time 
itened to disrupt the 
Equity organization Charges and 
counter-charges were tossed in all 
directions. Nearly al! of the council 
members specifically mentioned by 
Lambertson denied his charges, and 
in some instances Equity members 
of known conservative leanings came 
to the defense of accused. 
Despite additional assertions by the 
Congressman and a mass of pur- 
ported ‘evidence’ to support his 
claims, no definite proof of his ac- 
cusations has yet been made public 


thre entire 


those 


However, a_ faction within the 
Equity membership has openly sup- 


ported Lambertson and, until the 
le atter faded at least tempor- 
17 pubd n¢ f tne eat 
( e Pre lential car j t actu- 
D ame i Cpe r if the 
izatior quarte! ne¢ z 
f At t t e a resolutior Na 
) ys Comr t N 
€ d¢ nD yr tne pun ‘ 
er vy the a ciation. Or 
¢ 
t r 


ecently i va revealed however 
been done 
such action 


sociation’ 


on the matter, as any 


equired changes the as 
t 


Besides its more or le 


wrangling, the yea! 


5 perennial! 
gh4 


internal brou 


several important developments for 
Equity. One was the increase in 
alary minimums for actor from 
$40 to $50 a week. The Sunday per- 
formance rule wes al revised to 
pe! ho t e regula 

ite {f one-elgi ee} pay anc 
a number of productions then began 
playing on the Sabbath. The prac- 


universal, how 
is still too soon to pre- 
tina! verdict will be. 

A few weeks ago the initiation fee 
was raised from $50 to $100. The 


the procucers 


tice has not become 
ever, ana it 


lict what the 


Dask coiutlacl Wilh 


| which covers 


Cartoon Improvements 


By BILL BROGDON 


Hollywood, Jan. 5. 


Cartoon factories of Hollywood 


cleared the past 12 months with 
notable success, featuring new and 
better methods of bringing their 
product to the nation’s screens. Such 
highly stylized terms as ‘Fanta 
sound,’ ‘de-dusting chambers,’ ‘ace- 
tate celluloid’ and similar trade ex- 
pressions were flung around with 


cartoon 


the 


the greatest of 
engineers met 
year’s problems 
As usual, Walt Disney Productions 
largest of the pen-and-inkers, set 
the pace for advancements, both 
technically and othewise, but other 
producers were not far behind in 
the race to be first with the latest 
Disney’s advantage was the result 
of a larger staff, more research coin 
and some of the business’ best tech- 


ease as 


and overcome 


nical brains. 

Most outstanding development, one 
still not fully released to the trade 
in all its detail, was cooperative 
effort of Disney experts and the 
RCA technicians in producing Fan 
tasound, new method of recording 
and re-producing sound. Unit, first 


used to display the Disney concert 
feature, ‘Fantasia,’ has so far proved 
too costly a device for installation in 
theatres generally, representing a 
‘ost in the neishborhood of $49.0° 
each without taking in additional ex- 
pense of installation in a theatre. 
Disney also put into practice many 
new devices and methods for in 
creasing production and cutting bud- 
get costs dur'ng the year, develop- 
ments made prior to completion of 
his new studio in Burbank but held 


back until facilities were readv so 
full value could be realized. Now 
speeding nroduction are trick de- 


vices in his inking and pa 
camera and process departments. al! 
adding up to less cost and improved 
results. 

‘De-Dusting’ 

As dust is one of the principal 
time-stealers in a camera depart- 
ment, elaborate precautions have 
been undertaken at the Disney 
plant to cut problem of dirt on cel- 
luloid to its smallest degree. Before 
entering the-camera room 
a worker must first pass through a 
‘de-dusting chamber’ patterned after 
those in film manufacturing plants, 
the individual from 
shoulders down with tiny streams of 
air, calculated to blow off any dis- 
guised dust pest in the passing. And 
as an extra precaution suction 
screens remove all loose lint as a 
person passes over them. 

Separate rooms are used to house 
each unit of the camera equipment. 
chambers receiving a complete bath 
of fresh air every three minutes 
Rooms are now equipped with an 
increased amount of light, resulting 
in finer type of work and enlarg 
ing camera’s scope. Mechanical re- 
finements also noted in 
cranes used and chart system fo: 
the figuring of truck shot Slated 
for the future is method now being 


are camera 


was also revised during the year and 
the provisions of 
were re-enforced 


the ticket code 
A committee was 
also appointed to work with the 
Dramatists Guild in supervising ex 
perimental theatrical productions 


AGMA vs. Petrillo 


Having at last won a far-reaching | 


contract with the 
Opera, ecnstituting its nost import- 
ant victorv to date, the American 
Guild of Musical Artists 


volved in a 


Metropolitan 


became in- 


life-and-death struggle 


late last immer with the Americ 
Federation f Musiciar Althou: 
the quarrel h » far been confined 
t h yrocer t j pre 
{ acti ] mnilict t I t e 
I ¢ ove tne j lictior { 
trumental.st whor Jame 
( Petrill ArM pre lent ha 
tnreat eda 10 ba f 8 work 
] I tion p res. oO 
est yp f v orchestra 
inle they switch rnembership from 
AGMA to his union. AGMA won a 
preliminary court stay which is stil 
in force. The issue will probably 
be carried to trial, but in the mean- 


time it may b-cak out in actual jur- 


dictional warfare 
Aside revised Metropoli- 
tan Opeia contract and the jurisdic- 
tional dispute with Petrillo, AGMA’s 
had only one importan: 


agreement 


vietean “4 
{rom tre 


year ha 
happening. That was an 
nN a t tussle 


WO-¥eal enalling for 


the Choral Alliance to be absorbed 
the AGMA. 

With that accoru, AGMA’s rank 
now include all performers in ever; 
renking opera company in the U. S 
es well as the leading ballet troupe: 
and nearly all the established con- 
cer. artists. 


proper, | 


;en 


probed by Disney experts to develop 
new type of watercooling system to 
cut heat from camera light boxes. 
Cycle sifters, ingenuous contrap- 
tion to remove static electricity from 


the air. are found in the process 


laboratory, which, along with switch 
from h'chly inflammable nitrote cel- 
luloid to non-inflammable acetate 


celluloid. have represented consider- 


fire prem- 
cutting aown on 
fire hazard. 
Max Fleischer in Florida 

Down in Miami, Fla.. where Max 
Fle scher’s studio leads a compara- 
tively tax-free existence as it turns 
out animated shorts and features for 
release by Paramount, a number of 
unique developments all prom’‘sing 
to elevate technical standards in the 
cartoon field were completed during 
the year. Topping the Fleischer list 
was a patented process that does 
away faulty registration resulting 
from wear and tear on drawing pa- 
per peg-holes. Another development 
by Fleischer experts was non-photo- 
graphic method which transfers nen- 
cil drawing directly from paver to 
celluloid, production sped-un result- 


able saving in insurance 
iums through 


+ iw ® 
stua.o 


ine from elimination of slow hand- 
tracing in ink previously required. 
Metro’s cartoon-makers, a_ unit 


composed of 135 workers. featured 


a new tnree-dimensional effect as 
biggest step forward of the 12 
months past. Devised by the sncial 


effects department, equinment is 
said to create new illusions of cepth 
in the animateds. 

Other companies, such es ‘Screen 
Gems.” releasing through Columbia, 
Leo Schlesinger and his ‘“‘errijie 
Melodi »s’ Warners’ 9%. Wnx’s 
‘Terrytones’ and all the others that 
annually turn out from eight to 42 
‘artoons a year for the nation’s 
theatres. marched ahead with num- 
erous shortcuts, all aimed at knock- 
ing o’d man overhead to a minimum 
he'gnt. 


for 





FRISCO CRITICS 
UNDER WRAPS 





By WILLIS WERNER 
San Francisco. Jan. ! 


Drama page relationships. an age- 
old problem, have the critics walk- 
ing the fence in Frisco. Panning, 
per se, is out except in rare in- 
stances, thanks largely to the vigi- 
lance of business offices. 

Film reviewers as a whole chafe 
under what they feel is the yoke of 
editors and managing editors who 
are more interested in the ads which 
the houses threaten to pull than in 


journalistic integrity. The exhibs, 
on the other hand, point out that 
they spend something like $8,000 a 


week in the dailies and have enough 


he-caches trying to sell their prod- 
uct without the added hanvicap of 
by-line crusader They feel the 
boys and girls are sufficiently out- 


nolken as is, even with repeated ad- 


mov-itions to take it easy. 


The reviewers insist they don’t tell 


ha'f the truth, but almost every one 
of them has had the exverience of 
having his analysis yanked after the 
first edition, or rewritten, following 
beefs to the business office 


F-WC Keeps Close Watch 


Critics rate Fox-West Coast the 
tousthest customer, latter orzaniza- 
tion watching pages the closest. This 
circuit spends the most money on 
thentre advertising Next in order 
of ferocity is classified the United 
Artist followed by the Orpheum 

F&M Best liked by the boys and 

the Golder Gate hy-liners 
that George Bole, at the helm, 
f ‘em in peace unless he has a 
quawk Result is that they're 
glad to do anything possible 

f rr a 
Aetiuolly, it all doesn’t make a bit 


if difference either way. according 


to Georce Ballentine, 
manager 
‘They can 


but it 


ch’ e 
nNraise "em or pan 


‘rel ¢ ffer- 


‘arm 


doesn’t meke a nic 


ence at the boxoffice. There no 
uch thing as a reviewer arv ™-re, 
Just how much do you krnw about 


a picture after vou've read the 


veLre 
ace nev They 
don't me: 


Desnite 


Naper comment? 


n much.’ 


fact that the critics feel 


they're under wraps, while morn»o-7ers 
ins'st they are far too caustic as is, 
bot! es agree that aside f-om re- 
vier reletions are of the best. 

In the legit field there ere only 
the Geary and Curran th-atres. 
Critics on the whole lean over back- 


wards to be kind, largely. in effort 
to nreserve what is left of the spok- 
stage 
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50 PICTURES 


Thirty-fifth VARIETY 
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| London Show Biz Under Blitz 








house dwellers, cheering the boys on , 


in zany air fervor. 

Yes, up-in-the-air all right were 
th Londoners. Then the bombs 
came. They're down to earth now 
But driven there, shooed under- 
ground by the devastating blitz. And 
what befell a show business totally 
unprepared for those long bomb- 


smacked nites is a tale of no light 
and all shades. Vaudeville, radio, 
pictures, legit. Take them in that 
order. 


No Act Shortage Now 

Position of the first named can 
be judged by the fact there’s no 
shortage of acts for the first time in 
years. Sans European importations 
and with only a handful of Yank 
talent. this simply means the de- 
mand has shrunk. Vaudeites here 
today have more aches than dates. 
That goes for topliners—with very 
few exceptions—medium priced acts 
and smalilies alike. 

London, the star’s Mecca, keep- 
ing big names employed months at 
a whirl, is minus vaude. entertain- 
ment for the first time within 
memory of the oldest of oldtimers. 
General Theatres are closed: Stolls 
are closed: The several indie spots 
in and around town are gradually 
folding: picture houses like Hyams 
Bros. and Syd Bernstein chains now 
rake in their few (very few) nickels 
and dimes without help of stage 
entertainment. That’s what the blitz 
has done for London vaudeville. 

What the big city lost, though, has 
in many instances been taken up by 
the hinterland. Glasgow used to do 
around $2,800 weekly. It’s now aver- 


aging $4,800, top provincial gross. 
Blackpool has leapt from $2.800- 
$3,200 to $5,600-$6.000. This town 


had a six-month season, now it’s an 
all-year-round moneymaker. With 
a similar jump, if in a smaller way, 
is Morecambe, up from £2400 to 
$4,000, another seasonal spot in pre- 
war of eight weeks. Snots like Ox- 
ford, Reading. Cambridge, Stratford- 
on-Avon, have upped their takes 
nearly 50%. Before the war these 
towns grew big around the chest if 
classed as high as second-raters. 
The Blitz Comes 

Bristol, Birmingham, Coventry and 

Brighton did even better business 





Continued from page 3 a | 
the first nine months of war, but 
took it on the chin via heavy air 


attacks. Birmingham biz dropped so, 
GTC has been compelled to put up 


shutters. Liverpool, a city which 
suffered considerably, still remains 
a good spot, enticing them out of 


the shelters to the tune of $6,000 
grosses weekly. 

North country towns whose local- 
ities were vaude gags in pre-war 
days—like Bolton, Burnley, Wigan, 
etc., have leaped into the money now, 
bolstered by citizen war-workers 
with plenty coin plus evacuees from 
blitzed areas. They're playing head- 
liners in these spot—bigtime talent 
the locals never dreamed of seeing 
close to the native hearth. 

Towns pracucaiiy unaffected thus 
far by war are Nottingham, Leeds, 
Leicester, Newcastle, Bradford, Edin- 
burgh and Sunderland. These main- 
tcin a steady, healthy intake. 

But don’t let these facts and fig- 
ures paint too rosy a picture. It’s 
tarnishable. Outlook for vaude is 
definitely n.s.h. 
previously getting around $400 are 
now glad to take half, 
even less. 

There are still a few agents, along 
with other promoters. working to 
keep the biz going. Most consistent 
percenter is Leslie Macdonnell. His 
units. mainly headed by a name or- 
chestra, are rarely less than five a 
week, upped some periods to seven. 
As Macdonnell has been doing it 


for the last three years there must | 


be money in it. Jack Hylton is an- 
other high in the list. Baltoner im- 
presario runs camouflaged shows 
sprinkled with vaude names. At 
present he has only 
road, but is expected to shortly have 
five. 
Arnold’s 16 Xmas Shows 

Tom Arnold, with generally six 
or so revue-vaude productions, lately 
concentrated on provincial panto- 
mimes for Xmas. He’s said to have 
reached a new high in 16 shows. 
For the first time in years, though, 
not one of these has a London date. 
The Arnold offerings are a godsend 
for many a layoff comic and the 
mass of chorines ‘ 

No one is in a 
what the future actually 


position to tell 
holds for 
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The 
Rivoli 


Theatre 


NEW YORK 


Ace Run Time 
of the Country 
Presents Its 
Best Wishes 
to Variety 
for the New Year 


GINGER ROGERS in 


‘KITTY FOYLE’ 


An RKO 
Opens Today (8) 
UNITED 


artists — RIVOLI 


Doors Open 9:30 A.M. 


Picture 


Broadway 
at 49th St. 
MIDNITE SHOWS 

















Beg. Friday, Jan. 10th 
The Four Daughters Are Now 


“FOUR MOTHERS” 


Priscilla LANE - Rosemary LANE 
Iola LANE - Gale PAGE 
A Warner Bros. Hit 


PERSON Swing and 
SAMMY KAYE 
STRAND 


Sway With 
AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


B’way & 47 St. 














HELD OVER 
\ in Person 
TOMMY 
DOKSEY 
and Band 
NICHOLAS 
BROS. 


Shows 


NEIGHBOR” 


Midnite Screen 
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The DISNEY-STOKOWSKI Hit 


PANTASI 


ia Technicolor and RCA Fantasound 
Twice Daily 2:40 & 8:40 - All Seats Reserved 


BROADWAY e<*3;23 









BWAY & 
47th St... 


Week Beginning January 9th 
ANNA NEAGLE 


in 


“NO, NO, NANETTE” 


ROLAND YOUNG - ZASU PITTS 






—and 


“Case of The Black Parrot” 


William Lundigan - Eddie Foy Jr. 


Rollicking along 


on its 
THIRD WEEK 


CLARK HEDY 
GABLE & LAMARR 


“COMRADE xX” 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 


Broadway Slet Street 









Start, Thur., Jan. 9 
Myrna Meivyn 
LUY DOUGLAS 
“3rd FINGER 
LEFT HAND” 



















Last Times Wed. 


Jeanette MacDonald 
Nelson Eddy 
“BITTER SWEET” 
| In Person 
Johnny ‘‘Scat’’ Davis 
Harriet Hoctor 
Gus Van 





In Person 
BIG STAGE 
SHOW 








RADIO 
cITy 


MUSIC HALL 


HELD QVvrR 


“PHILADELPHIA 
STORY" 


Spectacular Stage Productions 











Medium priced acts | 


sometimes | 


three on the | 


vaudeville. If you believe in ornens, 

here are a couple. GTC and Moss 

Empires have moved their booking 

offices from London to the country; 
quite a few agents have quit the 

metropolis like geese a’winging. 
Radio's Colossal Flop 

| Radio? Halfway to colossal on the 
|floppo side. From the outbreak of 
hostilities authorities played a game 
with show business, confident BBC 
was there snug and smug behind the 
eight-ball and labelled ‘Entertain- 
/ment for Cave-dwelling Citizenry’. 
| Confidence is one of those things. The 
| boys there had time enough, scope 
| enough, zeal enough. Showmanship 
' alone was missing at a peak when 
air-lanes cried for it and topline 
| talent available to a degree hitherto 
| beyond radio’s pocket or call. 
Production crew’s method of han- 
| dling the stellar-rated pros for air- 
bowing was something like flick- 
‘ing a disc on a turntable. Go to it. 

That’s a national slogan here for 
| warworkers — with BBC _ options. 
| When these ace performers grew 
| dizzy from the glide, the buck was 
| passed from one to the other with a 

speed rivaling the bounce of a dud 
check. The only ones to come 
| through were those mike-wised by 
sessions of commercial radio—a Con- 
| tinental setup nixed by war. Their 
numbers, though, can be covered by 
digits 1, 2 and 3 and success a result 
of their own experience and ma- 
terial. None was forthcoming from 
the production end. 

In Broadcasting House joy over a 
name flop outdistanced the grief of 
|listeners who'd expected something. 
| C, B. Cochran’s quick and super skid 
| down the air lanes had the regular 
station crew putting on its own 
show ribbing the hide off that so-sad 
debut. All in good clean fun of 
course, the kind you dig with a har- 
poon. 


Prior to the war, listeners had 
| two main channels, National and 
Regional, keyed for a fair break 


in style of stuff dished. 
tember, °39, tags were switched to 
Forces and Home Service—'‘Satisfy- 
ing’ and ‘Loveliness’—former being 
grooved for the troops, lightweight 
material strong on cheer. Its alter 
ego looked after the a.k.’s and well- 
demeanored folk. 

Economic angle of radio’s 
complete entertainment shutdown 
must occasion some pain to BBC, 
maintaining a costly dual setup with 
only one end functioning nightly. 
Expensive shows are framed and re- 


After Sep- 


now 


hearsed, but never tickle an out- 
side ear, a condition existing week 


after week. Performer angle _ is 
taken care of by an emergency 
clause in the contract whereby they 
don’t get paid if a show fails to air, 
but are guaranteed a later playing 
date. Deal takes care of only one 
end; it does nothing for the listener 
who goes right on waiting for care- 
free entertainment, needed at a par- 
| ticular hour. Waxing bigtime shows 
ahead has been a recent effort to 
meet that need, but a poor effort 
since the radiating end goes off the 
air, not just the studio. 

Wishful thinking governs’ the 
whole setup; hope that inclement 
 eiandiies or an early raid-passed 
| signal will clear the airlanes for 
|ethering of the night’s brighter side. 

If it just doesn’t happen thataway, 
then wait till another time, maybe. 
Little Chance for Films and Legit 

Prospects of an upswing in Lon- 
don’s cinema and legit trade are 
governed chiefly by the one factor 
—will they come out and pay? At 
'the moment-—-No! Not until super 
boredom of the patrons invests 
screen and stage with that heavenly 
look. Adage of the home being a 
castle has taken on deep meaning 
|for the city’s dwellers. They beat 
it home with dusk and the metro- 
polis doesn’t see them again till 
stores and offices open with morn- 
ing. 

Not enough credit can be ex- 
pressed for the exhibs and their 
staffs, who went right on screening 
while bombs were out there scream- 
ing. No heinie chimera made them 


In the early September chaos a nabe 
house had 20 inside some nights. 
Send ‘em home? Nothing doing. The 
manager stood out front and the 
| operators stuck to their box, grind- 
|ing right on. The Government had 
called for entertainment. 
Legit Quit Too Quickly 

If legit had showed some of that 
same spirit it wouldn’t look as sick 
as it does today. Managers will 
squawk they had production over- 
| heads. All right. There’s a show cur- 
rent at Wyndham’s theatre; if it has 


|magic. West End houses shuttered 
|}of their own accord with the first 
| raids; Equity pleaded and the press 
howled for reopening. Two months 


jit took to put on this bitsy rehash 


| quit; the public just stopped coming. | 


fare. It could've been whipped into 
shape overnight. Its tryout of ma- 
tinees has been tagged The Great 
Experiment. There’s another name 
for it. 

Legit Now Wants Sundays 

Reshaping of opening hours has 
pulled in a little more coin for Lon- 
don film houses, particularly the 
earlier Sunday concessions granted 
by various councils of the metro- 
polis. Legit is now fighting hard 
for a Sunday permit, a revolutionary 
move but arousing interest to a pitch 
likely to drive it home, The obvious 
coin angle to Sabbath stage business 
will provide that something to man- 
agers on which to take a chance for 
more weekday openings—matinees 
only. 

About that Fear idea. If film ex- 
hibs kKiad stopped to give an ear to 
the word there’d be no entertain- 
ment at all in London today. Top 
grossers like ‘Pinocchio,’ ‘Northwest 
Passage,’ ‘Sea Hawk,’ etc., are being 
sent out for second and subsequent 
runs knowing they would be lucky 
to hit a third of their normal Lon- 
don b.o. 


Just as with vaudeville, the 
cinema story holds for the hinter- 
land, grabbing the prestige and 
business Once distinctly London’s, 
Film houses in provincial towns are 
going along merrily. When a West 
End manager wants to see what a 
lineup is he goes north, Since they’re 
still talking in the trade of the biz 
rolled up by ‘Gone With the Wind’ 
in Manchester, the word Premiere, 
unheard of outside the big city, is 
developing a hick accent. That’ll 
give a fair idea of which way the 
wind’s blowing. 

In this rush of roadside coin is the 
real answer to the strange apathy 
of West End legit producers. Why 
put on a show here—and take a 
chance—when sending it out on the 
road means cleaning up. Because 
old faithful here needs its stage en- 
tertainment? ‘No Time for Comedy’ 
is announced for West End after 
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‘Mortal Storm’ also seemed to change 
the situation. 
Finally there were official changes, 


Following a military land sale 
scandal, a cabinet shift was made 
and several strongly pro-Allies 


ministers appointed. Lastly, Mayor 
Arturo Goyeneche, who had banned 
the film, died and in his place was 
appointed Carlos A. Pueyrredon, 
head of the unofficial Pro-Allied 
Commission and long one of the 
strongest battlers for democracy. 
Surprising Rejection 
With these facts, local 
office got their prints out of the safe 
and asked for an okay. Much to their 
surprise, Pueyrredon_ refused. 
Officially, he gave the same reason 
as his predecessor—but, unofficially, 
Pueyrredon feared he would be 
charged with using his position to 
further his personal political beliefs. 
Therefore he leaned over backwards. 
‘Spy’ incident broke on Dec. 26. 
Later that same day Pueyrrdon is- 
sued a decree that ‘Dictator’ would 
be permitted to open. While this 
seemed inconsistent, it can easily be 
explained. First, ‘Dictator’ does not 
mention the country it hits, although 
the fact is as obvious as possible. 
Secondly, Pueyrredon chalked up 
‘Dictator’ as a satire, not as a serious 
piece. B. A. has always been liberal 
on this score, and the amount of lib- 
erty is often astonishing to those who 
think all South American countries 
are half dictatorships. Reviews lam- 
basting the government and every- 
thing else run regularly in several 


B. A. houses, and the papers—on 
both sides can say almost any- 
thing. 


Italians Move In 
No sooner was the OK on ‘Dictator’ 





| 


iItalian Embassies got 


| 
| 


runs at all available provincial spots | 


swing around the 
No time for London, 
Gold Outside 
It isn’t the ordinary road 
days. It’s paved with gold, 
with easy-money patronage 
for a footlight feast of 
natives never see outside of pulp. 
H. M. Tennent, Ltd., leading mana- 
gerial group, will shortly have five 
shows out with what would have 
been their West End casts. Reme™m- 
ber what ‘Springtime for Henry’ aid 
in America? It’s repeating the 
business here. 


plus a 
camps. 


troop 


of London 
these 
flush 


stars the 


A word about film _ production. 
There’s a new punchline 
the old gag. Asking ‘What did you 
do in the last war dad?’, senior re- 
plied, ‘I made pictures.’ The kid 
saluted him. Poppa winced and said 
‘Don't do that, son; it reminds me of | 
the Permit Officer.’ 

Authorities are claiming they’ve 
done nothing to hinder film produc- 
tion here. You don’t have to hinder 
a guy when he’s gotten a sheaf of 
requisitions to fill out. Making the 
pictures they have over here is a 
miracle of persuasion and a monu- 
ment to pertinacity. Air-raids have 
been least of the troubles facing the 
British film producer. It’s doubtful 
he noticed them, outside of posting 
a fella on the studio roof to spot 
planes likely heading their way. But 


getting material, equipment, okays | 
for outdoor shooting, floor-space, 


key men, the multiple things essen- 
tial to his story—that’s another story. 
No wonder the film maker’s tiring 
and grins sort of weakly at talk of | 
Government taking over. It did long 
ago. He should know! 





| Chaplin 


| 





—ooecOontinued from page 3———— 


have the right to ban pix which they 
consider may cause a public disturb- 
ance, 

When ‘Spy’ was brought here more 
than a year ago, the then Mayor re- 
fused to permit a showing, holding 


| that it might endanger relations with 


any production it must be done in|} 


a friendly power—said power being 
Germany. Must be remembered that 
B. A. is a federal capital like the | 
District of Columbia, not just another 
city. General sentiment at the time 
was that it really wasn’t something 
to get excited about because Argen- 
tina, like most other countries in 
S. A., wasn’t too strong one way or 
the other. 

However, lots has happened since | 
that time. First there was the course 
of the war itself, reflected in the 


|; were to be single feature 


| public opinion and the press. Growth 


i 


of anti-Nazi organizations like Accion 
Argentina and permission to show ‘I 
Married a Nazi, ‘Four Sons’ and 


| known tree. 


crazy | 


now for | 


| business 


|ernoon papers 


made known than the German and 
started, The 
German Ambassador, Edmund Von 
Thermann, was out of town, and it 
was figured that sending a charge 
d’affaires around wouldn't be enough. 

So the Italian Ambassador was 
called in to go around to Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Julio A. Roca. He 
happens to be very pro-Ally, but ap- 
parently felt himself up the well- 
So he carried the pro- 


test to Minister of the Interior Mi- 


| guel Culaciati, and Culaciati passed 


the buck to Pueyrredon, who was his 
appointee. The ban decree read: 
‘The municipality. having been ad- 
vised of the friendly request regard- 
ing the film. ‘The Great Dictator,’ 
made to the Ministrv of Foreign Af- 
fairs by H. E. the Italian Ambassa- 
dor, who considers that the picture 
is derogatory to the national senti- 
ments of a people whose government 
maintains friendly relations with this 


; country, the Mayor the city of B. A. 


decrees the showing of the film is 
hereby prohibited. 

Although in this case the ban was 
only made on city showings, it was 
taken generally to mean that no ex- 
hib in the country would be per- 
mitted to show the film—and United 
Artists had no intention of trying. 
Guy P. Morgan, UA managing direc- 
tor here, said that he had called upon 
U. S. Ambassador Norman Armour 
as soon as the news reached him, but 
had been informed word would first 
have to come from Washington. Un- 
officially, it’s not expected much will 
be done save to possib'y make a pro- 
test on purely commercial grounds. 
In other words, the rie represents a 
investment ‘which is en- 
dangered. Felt that the U. S. State 
Department doesn't vant to get into 
the row on any other basis. 

Reactions came hot and fast. Aft- 
nex: day came out 
with B-column heac:. Critica, lead- 
ing daily, owned by Natalio Botana, 
owner of the new Brires Film Studio 
(and ‘the Hearst cf South Amer- 
ica’), splashed it over page one and 
took two full pages inside to tell 
the story with pix 

British Embassy indicated it was 
interested because Chaplin is Brit- 
ish (besides it’s good British propa- 
ganda). 

Betting as of today is two to one 


that the ban will be lifted. But the 
theatres involved, Opera (2,600 
seats), Suipacha (1,000) and Nor- 


mandie (1,700) weren’t too sure, and 
had plans for other pix. Unusual 
feature of the opening was that it 
had been sold out to charity and 
patriotic groups, among them an or- 
ganization which is trying to raise 
funds to train 5,000 aviators. Wife 
of the mayor and of vice-president 
of the nation, Ramon S. Castillo, 
had been selling ducats. 

Pic had been booked for one week 
at the Opera, four at the Normandie 
and eight at the Suipacha. Also 
unusual was the fact that the shows 
(doubles 
and triples are the rule here, even 
in first run houses) and there was 
to be one extra show a day in each 
house—three full shows, in other 
words, four on Sundays. No special 
Spanish version—just the usual Eng- 
lish with Spanish sub-titles. 
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Season’s Greetings 


WESLEY RUGGLES 


PRODUCER ... DIRECTOR 


‘ARIZONA’ 


Now in Preparation 


“THE DOCTORS HUSBAND” 


COLUMBIA 























Season’s Greetings 


EUGENE J. ZUKOR 


ASSOCIATE PRODUCER 

















In Preparation 


"TWO BAD ANGELS" 

















Season's Greetings from 





NORMAN TAUROG 


DIRECTOR 














“MEN OF BOY’S TOWN” 
Just Completed 


“LITTLE NELLIE KELLY” 


Current Release 








METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 
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CONGRATULATIONS AARIETY 


AH, WOULD THAT I WERE 35! 


BOB HOPE 




















MARLENE DIETRICH 














LUBITSCH—LESSER | 
“THAT UNCERTAIN FEELING” “STRANGE VICTORY’ 


Starring (Tentative Title) 
MERLE OBERON From the Hit Novel by 
MELVYN DOUGLAS aie deca 
With and 
BURGESS MEREDITH WILLIAM BROWN MELONEY 
Produced and Directed by Produced by 
ERNST LUBITSCH SOL LESSER 


RELEASED THROUGH UNITED ARTISTS 
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Congratulations LARIETY 





ON YOUR 35TH ANNIVERSARY 


MERVYN LEROY 1 | 





METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER STUDIOS | 


























Congratulations VARIETY 
I am 3S Too— 


BERT WHEELER 


Management 


LEO FITZGERALD 
































KKK «(1940--The Two Prize Pictures of the Year 


John Ford’s or ooetar0n Alfred Hitchcock’s 
“THE LONG VOYAGE “FOREIGN 
HOME”’ | CORRESPONDENT” 


1941--Two More Spectacular Attractions 
( xcoccnos ) “THE EAGLE SQUADRON” 2"4 “SQ GALLANTLY GLEAMING” 


WALTER WANGER Productions, Inc. SS KKK 
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VARIETY 


Anniversary 
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Congratulations 


HENRY HATHAWAY 








Congratulations 


GARY COOPER 
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SEASON'S | 


MAINE 0 NEW HAMPSHIRE || 9 ONtETINGS 


| 
THEATRES CO. . 





FABIAN THEATRES 
CORPORATION 


WE ARE STILL STRONG 
FOR AARIETY 


eS! i -:.- * 


Suite 2101 150! Broadway 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
































GREETINGS 
RUSSELL MARKERT 
| 
JOHN J. FORD |i OF 

















RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


NEW YORK CITY 








NEW YORK in| 






































Leo Morrison, Inc., & Jack Curtis | | 
1776 Broadway , 
LEO MORRISON, INC. | | Holiday Greetings 
itt | BEVERLY HILLS || Westchester County Operators, 
204 South Beverly Drive in| 
Local 650 
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( ? Making this 
New Year happier 








for millions!... 


BORIS MORROS' 
































| “PEE ROUNDUP” 


PARAMOUNT 


HARRY SHERMAN 
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ARTHUR HORNBLOW, JR. 


Producing for Paramount 


JUST COMPLETED 


“| WANTED WINGS” 


Current Release In Preparation 


“ARISE MY LOVE” “HOLD BACK THE DAWN” 


























NORMA SHEARER 
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THEATRES 
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DAVID L. LOEW — ALBERT LEWIN, Inc. 


presents 


“$0 ENDS OUR NIGHT” 
FREDRIC MARCH, MARGARET SULLAVAN, FRANCES DEE 


with 
s 


GLENN FORD, ANNA STEN, ERICH VON STROHEIM 


Directed by JOHN CROMWELL 


* From the novel “Flotsam” by Erich Maria Remarque 


RELEASED THRU UNITED ARTISTS 
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SEE HISTORY 


A L 1D x | IN THE MAKING 
A N DE R AT THE 

EMBASSY 

KORDA 9 


BROAD ST., NEWARK, N. J. 
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PRESENTS © 
One Hour of Sparkling 
Entertainment 
© 











rage GRAND CENTRAL 
“THE THIEF OF BAGDAD” THAT 


(ia Grand Central Terminal, 
Opposite Track 17) 





In Magic Technicolor Your Trip to N. Y. Is Not 
ve a Complete Without Visiting 
With CONRAD VEIDT, SABU, JUNE DUPREZ, JOHN JUSTIN the Most Charming Little 
Theatre in the World — 
Where You Can Spend a 
ry Pleasant Hour. 
All Newsreels 
i | Pictu Sport 
FOR EARLY RELEASE Reviews, Famous Cartoons 
Continuous Performance 

















VIVIEN LEIGH and LAURENCE OLIVIER 








“LADY HAMILTON” 


They instantly know it {fs 
“THE GAME THAT CANNOT 
- . as BE CONTROLLED” 
RELEASED THRU UNITED ARTISTS SCREENO 
was the first Screen attraction, _ 
exhibitors find it the most popular. 
See Your Nearest Distributor 
SCREENO AMUSEMENT CO. 
325 West Huron Street, Chicago 


——___— 



































ROBERT SHERWOOD'S 


"ADAM HAD FOUR SONS” 


STARRING 


INGRID BERGMAN and WARNER BAXTER 


for 


COLUMBIA PICTURES RELEASE 
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COLUMBIA RECORDS 


My Sincere Thanks 
To Motion Picture Exhibitors 


Everywhere 





GENE AUTRY 


And Champ 


Sunday Afternoons 
CBS — DOUBLEMINT GUM 
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Season’s Greetings— 
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CHICO 
HARPO 
GROUCHO 


* 



































UNA MERKEL 








SEASON’S GREETINGS 




















CONGRATULATIONS TO WARIETY 
HORACE Mac MAHON 


STAGE SCREEN RADIO 

















SEASON’S GREETINGS 


HENRY KING 


DIRECTOR 























20TH CENTURY FOX 


— 
—— 
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Hope you like 
John Doe 


When you meet him 





Frank Capra 
Robert Riskin 























HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


JULES LEVEY 


EDMUND GWENN 


CURRENT ASSIGNMENT 


“THE DEVIL AND MISS JONES” 


FRANK ROSS--NORMAN KRASNA, Inc. 
































Ready for Release Just Completed 
“CHEERS FOR MISS BISHOP” Management | “SCOTLAND YARD” 
RICHARD ROWLAND HAY WARD-DEVERICH, INC. shia o— ” 
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HE’S COMING 
‘THE OUTLAW’ 


















































ARTISTS 
MaAnaGERS 
(SUILD 


























CONGRATULATIONS ON YOUR 35th ANNIVERSARY 


JOHN M. STAHL 
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LEY RAT TEE ERI 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS 


J. 


Paramount Theatres 


Service 


Corporation 
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PARAMOUNT BUILDING 


NEW YORK 
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Canadian Corporation Limited. 
Ea : sy 
Toronto, | 


N. L. Nathanson and all the executives 
and managers of Famous Players Canadian 
Corporation Limited extend heartiest con- 


gratulations to “Variety” on its 35th birth- 


day. 


Sincerely, 
J. J. Fitzgibbons, 
Vice-President. 


Season’s Greetings 


GEORGE RAFT 
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35—Years Continuous Service—35 


ICHIGAN 
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1940 





W. S. BUTTERFIELD 


THEATRES, INC. 





{}+ A MICHIGAN INSTITUTION -#{}- 
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Hollywood rep for the Detroit Free 
Press, as unit men. 


wyn, went out when Goldwyn shut- 
tered his offices pending outcome of 
his suit against United Artists. David 
Lipton resigned as assistant to John 
Joseph, Universal publicity-advertis- 
jing director, to take command of 
| Columbia’s home office ad-blurb de- 


producer-director Frank Lloyd, as- 
sumed the Columbia studio publicity- 
advertising directorship vacated by 


Brown, taking with him as his as- 
sistant Lance Heath, former Par 
unit flack. John Miles left Frank 


Lloyd Productions to go with James 


























dio blurber when the company 

shifted its home offices to the Coast, 
bringing along Lou Lifton. 
What Really Counts 

And while the swivel chairs have 

been undergoing shifts in occupants, 

a new modus operandi has been de- 


she removed a couple pieces of ap- 
parel, threatening to go the route 
unless the producers lifted her face 
off the cutting-room floor and re- 
stored it to the key negative. 
Gave It A Ride 
services and L. A. 


Wire dailies 














Lawrence for Petty partment. Jerry Hoffman, erstwhile | Roosevelt’s Globe as chief flack. | veloped. It used to be that a blurber ‘gave the affair a ride, increasing the 
Jock Lawrence, leaving Samuel! columnist, who turned 20th-Fox as-| Russell Birdwell, freelance, took who could, during a work day, play as each separate garment dis- 
Goldwyn after six years as bally|sociate producer for a while, in-|over as _ accounts the Alexander | grind out 15 to 20 yarns ranging in| appeared. When the third day ar- 
generalissimo, stepped into Petty’s| herited McVeigh’s planting desk at | Korda, Loew-Lewin and Howard | length from two lines to five or six | rived she was down to brassiere and 
place with the Hays crowd. Gabe!| Warners. Lou Smith, former Par | Hughes production outfits. Bill | paragraphs was considered an ace.| lace panties, whereupon producers 
Yorke, who followed him to Gold-|ballyer and later production aide to | Pierce resigned as Monogram’s stu-| But no more. Momentarily it’s | rescued her with a blanket and the 
what he gets into print and on the press went for column-length tales. 
radio that counts. But at no time did they mention the 
In the battle to make good, the/ film’s tag, which made it almost so 
flacks are now reaching to the sky much wasted effort. 
for anything and everything that Standing out in contrast was the 
will pass nuster with editors and Harry Brandt stunt to bally 20th- 
radio commentators. Phoney or) Fox’s ‘Tin Pan Alley,’ for which he 
legit, it doesn’t matter, just so long | temporarily established Hollywood 
is the stuff finds an outlet. and Vine as the village’s tin pan 
° There has been attached in re- alley by planting 20 thoroughly- 
cent months a string that formerly | battered pianos, with a male pienist 
» . - — didn’t exist. That is that getting a for each, at the busy intersection. 
story printed or broadcast is con- The tune-boxes ground out music 
sidered a task well done only when from the feature for more than two 
. the name of the picture being ex- | hours, grabbing off a big blurb 
ploited is carried all the way to the splash from the news wire outfits, 
ultimate consumer—the prospective | with almost every printed piece con- 
t buyer That’s not always taining the title of the picture. 
either While the flacks are on their toes 
Illustrative of the trend was the to an extent that sets a new high 
p-tease stunt Birdwell framed to mark, their reach is only half what 
Loew-Lewin’s ‘So Ends Ou ill be during the 12 months to 
nee ‘Flotsam.’ Flack hired Company bigs, from prexies 
i KF a Europea i ( ive their eyes closely g 1 
\ ! e picture, to blurb staffs, and, bigger and 
on the sidewalk in front of the r exploitation is in the offing 
Loe Lewin offices, where each day else 
TO ALL MY FRIENDS EVERYWHERE 
Y . ’ + 
| Season’s Greetings 
| 
£ ¥ 
| W C Di ee 
est Coast Divisional Manager RKO Theatres 
1f 1 have a good season in "41 I 
might run this space up to a half- ®0e:8 ®@ 
page next year. | 
RKO HILL STREET THEATRE 
| LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
| | 
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Polling Public on Choice Hours 
For ‘A’ Pix Deprecated By Others 


A position taken against the 
clamor of various forces in the film 
industry for the scheduling of the 
No. 1 feature on double bills at more 
convenient hours, plus experiments 
to test the public on the matter, is 
that the theatre operator makes a 
bad admission by interfering with 
the issue. Either the change should 


be made without fanfare and polls 
avoided to determine which is best, 
or present policies should be con- 


tinued, it is maintained. 

Held that the supporting or No. 2 
features are purposely spotted at 
around 7:30 or 9:30 so as to give 
them the break on what usually are 
peak hours, regardless of 
the public may dislike waiting until 
19:30 or 11 for the main picture they 
particularly desire to see. On the 
other hand, it is pointed out that a 
goodly slice of trade must be con- 
sidered which wants both pictures— 
reason in itself for the success of 
duals—even if very often the No. 2 
film may be a ‘dog.’ 

A representative of one of the 
largest circuits in the country, talk- 
ing not for quotation, takes the 


whether 














i RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


SHOW PLACE OF THE NATION 


OCKEFELLER CENTER 


NEW YORK CITY 











stand that it is poor policy to poll 
patrons on when they want the No. 1 
feature because this is tantamount to 
admitting that the other picture 
isn’t worth seeing by the majority 
of fans. This operating executive 
thinks also it is the same as discour- 
aging business for the No. 2 features, 
thus hurting them unnecessarily. 

While few in the business are not 
in accord with getting rid of duals if 
the same gross pace can be main- 
tained without them, it is contended, 
however, that fooling around with 
the issue on scheduling disturbs the 
public so far as the doubles policy 
itself is concerned. 

For a couple months now RKO has 
been 


expermenting with the main 
feature at around 7:30 and 9:30 in- 
stead of the poorer hours with a 


view to determining the effect with 
the public. Business is said to have 
increased, though this may have 
been due also to the product. Policy 
has not been tried in any other RKO 
house. Loew’s, feeling around on 
the matter, is polling its patrons at 
the newly-opened American in the 
Bronx, 


Zanuck’s Quickie Trip 


Due to press of production work 
on the Coast, Darryl Zanuck did not 
remain east long enough to do any 
important huddling at the 20th-Fox 
h.o. 


Coming in Saturday (4) for the | 


annual 


awards affair of the N. Y. | 


Film Critics, on Sunday (5), he re- | 


turned west Monday (6). 
Critics voted ‘Grapes of Wrath’ 
(20th) as the best for the year. 


Hays Office Co-op With 
M-G in Plugging Short 





Hays 
$10n 1S 


tion of 


office public relations divi- 
assisting Metro in exploita- 
‘Land of Liberty,’ industry 
historical feature, which is set for 
national release, Jan. 24, after sev- 
eral prelim playdates throughout the 
nation. This is the reedited edition 
of the feature which was shown two 
years at the N. Y. World’s Fair as 
the film business’ contribution to the 


exposition. Nearly every screen star 
of the last decade appears in the 


production. 

Metro is merely handling the phys- 
ical distribution, all profits realized 
from film rentals being split among 
worthy charities. Hays organization 
exploiting consists of interesting 
public groups to boost the picture. 











1270 SIXTH AVE. 


Man’s 


Now Ready for Release— 


Feature Production 


“CAVALCADE OF FAITH” 


IN FOUR LANGUAGES 


English — Spanish — Polish — Italian 


The World’s Most Powerful Drama 


Stressing the Importance of Faith 


Most Valuable 


WRITE — WIRE — PHONE 


JEFFREY PICTURES CORPORATION 


Telephone: Circle 7-3473 
Greater New York Distributors — Fortune Film Exchange, 630 Ninth Ave. 


Heritage 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











The Film | 














Poor's Optimistic Survey on Pix 


Industry-Investment Report Sees a Considerable 


Upbeat 


Improved operations for the film 
business in the early months of 1941 


|are forecast by Poor’s, industry-in- 


vestment survey, being based on the 
expectation that theatre attendance 


in U.S. would rise enough to offset | 


reduced revenues from 
markets. Additional 
buting to this, as outlined in its re- 
cent report, are holding production 
costs at a minimum and concentra- 
tion of efforts in developing the 
domestic market. 


European 


Poor’s report claims that demand 


for American films from South 
American countries is improving and 
that the blackout of British Isles 
theatres over recent months means 
that probably the worst develop- | 
ments have been left behind. The 
survey's contention is that lack of 


yerman competish in South America 
will enable U.S. film producers to 
foster showing of their products in 


South American theatres. Claiming 
that prospects appear as a whole 
favorable, report admits there are 


unsatisfactory foreign exchange con- 
ditions in many countries. 

With the Poor’s summary claiming 
that 1941 seems assured of domestic 
theatre attendance and receipts far 
surpassing 1940, it relates the pros- 
pect that the coming year’s improve- 
ment at home will offset any losses 
suffered in the foreign market. It 
also estimates that a rise of less than 
7% in total U.S. would 
be compensatory even if foreign film 
rentals suffer 50° de- 
cline. 

The report states that foreign 
ments representing the 


value of raw film cost, declined 


RV ean < > . 
flim rentals 


as much as a 
ship- 


declared 


29% 


in value from those in the corres- 
ponding period of 1939. This doe; 
not show actual losses from many 


countries since U.S. distributors only 
send in a couple of purple prints for 


factors contri- | 


in 1941 


each nation, making duplicate prints 
for the numerous theatres in each 
country. Thus, the ’ ' 
stock pictures shown in 

ain might be $2,000,000 but ina: u, 
prints shipped there during a year be 
$200,000. It also does not show the 
loss in boxoffice receipts, frozen 
currency or increased operating costs 
in many foreign nations. 





Indie Pitt Manager 
Refutes Col.’s Blast 
On Salacious Ads 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 5. 

In his own defense, Mannie Green- 
wald, manager of indie-owned Barry 
theatre here, has pointed to Colum- 
own press-book on ‘Glamour 
For Sale’ to refute charges made in 
New York by Jack Cohn that he 
(Greenwald) was ‘harming the in- 
dustry with this type of malicious 
advertising.” For the local showing 
of flicker, Greenwald changed the 
title to ‘Girls On Call’ but chief 
criticism against him was not this 
s) much as the catch-lines which he 
used in his newspaper ads and lobby 





bia’s 


displays. 
Couple of them that Press, which 
refused to accept 
gal saying, ‘Lonesome, 
I’m Selling 


the ad. objected 
t> were a 
Stranger? 


Companion- 
mpat 


ship—for Cash’; and another display 
of femme legs and the cantion read- 
ing, ‘Men Hungry for Companion- 
ship...and Women Who Sell Them 
Friendship for a Fee.’ In rebuttal, 
Greenwald sent around to news- 
papers last week Col’s authorized 


pressbook on ‘Glamour’ and 
marked those catch lines, which, he 
says, were the studio’s and not 


ear- 


his. 














Season’s Greetings 


PRUDENTIAL PLAYHOUSES, INC. 


NEW YORK 




















HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


HARRY A. GOURFAIN 


WARNER BROS. NEW YORK STRAND 
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Congratulations to VARIETY | 


and 
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Season’s Greetings to the Nation’s Theaire Owners 


DOROTHY LAMOUR 








Note: In Variety's 1940 Annual Survey of the Box Office Top | | 
Grosser Dorothy Lamour rates as Number One among | 
Paramount's feminine stars. 





























Season's Greetings 


Comerford-Publix Theatres Corp. 

















EDWARD EVERETT HORTON | 












































Thirty-fifth 


VARIETY 


Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 








AND WHENEVER 
CONGRATULATIONS 
ARE IN ORDER 


Call Postal Telegraph For 
Speedy, Inexpensive Service! 


When a show opens on Broadway — when 
Hollywood premieres a picture—when a 
new program goes on the air, it’s tradi- 
tional in the entertainment world to tele- 
graph congratulations. And it’s smart to 
send them via Postal Telegraph. 

For Postal Telegraph offers faster, 
friendlier service. Postal congratulatory 
telegrams are sent on special, colorful 
blanks. 

And look at these low rates! — Ready- 
written messages, sent anywhere through- 
out the nationwide Postal Telegraph 
system — only 25¢. Locally — only 20¢. 
Messages of your own composition — 15 
words for 35¢, nationally. 10 words for 
20¢ — locally. 

Just call or phone Postal Telegraph. 
Charges willappear on your telephone bill. 
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LEON LEONIDOFF 


DIRECTOR OF PRODUCTION 
RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL, NEW YORK 
8th Year 
1940 Productions 


“AMERICAN JUBILEE” 
World's Fair 


“IT HAPPENED ON ICE” 
Center Theatre. New York 


“HOLLYWOOD ICE REVUE” 
Starring Sonja Henie 














SEASON’S GREETINGS 


NICHOLAS BROS. 


Dancing Stars of 20th Century-Fox’s 


‘DOWN ARGENTINE WAY’ 
and 
‘TIN PAN ALLEY’ 



































GREETINGS ! 


CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD 

















FLORENCE 
ROGGE 


ASSOCIATE PRODUCER 
and BALLET DIRECTOR 

















RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL—NEW YORK | 
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i in his new comedy 


The Great DICTATOR 


Produced, written and directed by CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


with PAULETTE GODDARD 
JACK OAKIE + HENRY DANIELL + REGINALD GARDINER 
BILLY GILBERT - MAURICE MOSCOVITCH 
Released thru United Artists 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS 
AND | 


MY SINCERE THANKS TO 
THE NATICN'S THEATRE OWNERS 


WILLIAM BOYD 


(Hopalong Cassidy) 





Ser eerie “T: Pong eee Tay OE ea, hs deactaling a 


Note:— 
In Variety’s Annual Box Office Survey for 1940 
William. Boyd Rates as One of the Top Money 


Grossers Among Paramount’s Stars. 

















¥ , decided on how many tenders are; $117 to $128 a share. Tender plan close. Realization that $176 is due . S 
U N | V F R S A L y acceptable, more reasonably priced} was made possible via a bank loan, | per share if called, and og rewer| SCHENCK MO KOWITZ ) 
ones naturally having the edge. No! with banking house naturally ap-| shares will remain on the marke TRIAL UP FOR FI 10 


| figures are available on the total | proving setup. after the tender plan is completed, 





| tenders received ‘but it is intimated | 
| that a highly satisfactory number} 
| had come in. There were only 15,330| 


LOOKS SET 


| 





shares of this Universal preferred, 
outstanding prior to the offer to buy 
by the directorate, but it seems 
likely that nearly 10,000 shares 
would be bought in by the company. | 
Such action would leave around) 


| 5,000 shares still outstanding. 


With Jan. 6 the final date on which | 
Universal could accept or reject any | 
or all tender offers on outstanding | 
first preferred shares, the tender 
plan which the directors approved| 
early in December apparently is as- | 
sured of success judging from the| 


number of tender offers made and | 


| 
Big Savings 

While this would represent only a 

saving of about $40,000 per year for) 

the present, it would wipe out heavy | 


| arrearages due on the 10,000 shares. | 
First preferred is callable at $110) 


plus about $66 in dividend arrears at| 


| obligations remaining are $4,000,000 


Ultimately U is understood to hope | brought the astonishing spurt. 
| Outside of the 





10 1 


eastern 
income 


n 


for retirement of all outstanding ~ debentures, =| Trial of Joseph M. Schenck, chair- 
Amen | all first preferred is brought in, the ’ 

first preferred. When this is accom-| 4)q egmmon and certificate for new | man of the board of 20th-Fox, and 

plished, it will conclude corporate} common shares would be in line to} Joseph H. Moskowitz, his 

setup simplification for the time) receive any divvy distribution. Both| representative, for alleged 

being. Company has been working} classes of shares climbed higher in|tax errors will begin Feb. 

on the recap for nearly a year. With} sympathy with the preferred’s sen-|N. Y. federal court. 


the first preferred situation cleared 
up, the principal interest-bearing 


action, 


sational 





in debentures, privately held. Uni- 
versal holds some 20,000 shares of! 
second preferred in the treasury. Hollywood, Jan. 5. | fendants’ counsel. 

Market in the first preferred}; New Paramount publicity staff un- | to take two or three months. 
shares reflected Wall Street's belief| der George Brown at Paramount will 
that U would call in remaining] 
shares not taken in the tender plan! 


Gillham to Coast 


go into confabs with Robert Gillham, |repeatedly maintained 


| 
| 


inn 


An announce- 
|ment to this effect was made Friday 
| (3) by John T. Cahill, U. S. attorney 
for the Southern District of N. Y. 
| It is understood that there are no 
| objections to the date from the de- 
Trial is expected 


Both Schenck and Moskowitz have 
their 


)- 


i ? a i? .’|cence of any wrongdoing, and indi- 
- dagge a gy ng Last | the regular $8 divvy rate. Only tip} as soon as finances permitted. Stock | publicity-advertising head, upon his | cated that any error in filing returns 
we. was the final day for su-| on what the average price paid} soared 251% points from Dec. 30 to| 4rrival here this week. lare rather than 


bookkeeping ones, 
3, after making a new high at) Campaigns on forthcoming releases | deliberate attempts to defraud the 
from’ $140 or two points above the Jan. 3| will be mapped. ‘Government. 


EDWARD LUDWIG 


NOW DIRECTING 


“The Man Who Lost Himself” 


UNIVERSAL 


mituing tenders under the plan. | tenders is the quotation near the end| Jan. 
Understood that U officials have| of the year which ranged 






































SEASON’S GREETINGS 


LEONARD SPIGELGASS 
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War Doesn't 


Discourage 





Australian Film-Going 


By ERIC 


GORRICK 





Sydney, Dec. 15. 
Though their Empire cousins in 
Britain have had their hands full in 
maintaining some semblance of film 
theatre business, cinema boxoffices 





finally persuaded to hit the pioneer 
trail to this territory. 

Speculation is presently rife as to 
| whether pic rentals will be higher 
|or lower throughout 1941. Appears 
_that the Exhibs’ Assn. is making a 


in Australia during the past year | keen endeavor to bring down the 


U. S. rates, even suggesting to poli- 


weren't affected appreciably by the | ticos, should prices bound up, that 


Nazi blitz in far-off Europe. The 
distance from the actual scene of 
combat was of course, a major factor 
for the neat Aussie b.o., but more 


importantly was the fact that Aus- | 


tralian film audiences didn’t permit 


the apparent upper hand of the Ger- | 


mans to relegate their spirits to the 
extent of morbidity and the possible 
lessening of their amusement inter- 


est. 


Relaxation for Aussie workers 
comes emphatically in the pic 
houses. Favored are U. S. pix. Into 


around 1,550 theatres flows a con-| 


stant stream of pix from the U. S. 
Without this product there would be 
no pic biz in Australia. Good Brit- 
ish pix are popular in this zone, but 
a regular stream of Britishers is 
doubtful during 1941; hence, it can 
be said that Aussie marquees will 
be mostly Yankee. 
pix as entertainment for the masses 
may be judged by the fact that two 
of the major chains, 
Greater Union Theatres, recorded 


|the government step in, via Pro- 
j fessor Copland, in charge of war- 
| time prices, to curb the U. S. dis- 
| tribs. 

| Indications locally are that film 


/U. S. moguls secure from their 
| Aussie representatives a complete 
| survey of the position. And this sur- 
| vey, according to those in the know, 
| favors increases, irrespective of any 
| political pressure. 

| to Variety that an upbeat in rent- 
j}als here was quite justified. 
| interests are coin-freezed to 50% 
| on rentals; there’s a 25° right of re- 
| jection operating in favor of the 
| exhibs; processing costs have in- 
income tax is on the upbeat, and 
| further slugs are looming. So what? 
| An increase in rentals? Most cer- 


Popularity Of tainly, he said, that should be the ' seen in the United States. 


| answer. 
| A prominent exhib, however, says: 


Hoyts and /|‘y, §S. distribs have always gotten 


ithe gravy from this territory; they 


their highest profits during the year | forget that this is wartime; it costs 


just ended, gotten, in the main, with | 


U. S. product. 
Showmanship a Factor 


Smart showmanship has kept the 
public highly pic-minded during the | 
months just passed. Aussie show- 
men look to Hollywood to do 
part by producing product that can | 
be sold, not canned. And so local 
screens must carry plenty comedy, 
musicals, romantic fare, etc. 





more to operate a single theatre 
than ever before; we are taxed to 
the limit; the public, only through 
the exhibs, has to be kept pic-mind- 
ed, and this costs plenty in exploita- 


| tion; distribs refuse to reimburse us 
: ) »sses 
its for losses 


with any high-priced 


| pic. True, we have 25% right of 


| rejection, but there’s not the same 
| quantity of product coming forward | 


| now-a-days to give this right proper 
| working facilities; advertising costs 


7 0% | - a o 
A lot of money was lost during | are mounting; overhead is drastically 
the year with Continental pix as the | upbeating, and the U. S. distribs are 
tempo of the war changed. The col- | listing too many floaters as they seek 


lapse of France was mainly respon- 
sible; much of this product came | 
from that country. 


World War II has shattered the |; 1941 in order to give a higher rake- | 


hopes of local production. The clos- | 


more and more dough.’ 
Aussie exhibs are fully determined 
not to increase admissions during 


off to distribs with certain product. 


ing of the British market, the re- | There will be no more ‘Gone With 


fusal of the government to again | 
finance home production, the unlik- | 
lihood of the U.S. buying Aussie- | 
mades, and only a minor local mar- 
ket mean practically the death-knell | 
of local production... All of which | 
emphasizes Australia’s greater de- | 
pendence on U. S. product. 


Rumors have been current lately 
that in order to overcome coin freeze 
problems, U. S. producers were con- 
templating entering local produc- 
tion. RKO has been linked with 
Cinesound as mooting a production 
revival during 1941. Presently, 
Cinesound is out of production. The 
RKO angle, however, is just a 
rumor. The Motion Picture Distri- 
butors Assn. (U. S. film reps) has an 
agreement with the federal govern- 
ment to leave 50% of its rentals 
in this zone for the duration of the 
war. It’s regarded as doubtful 
whether a break try into the local | 
fleld by U. S. moguls would be the | 


Sure means of hurdling the coin 
freeze situation. Transportation | 
costs would be high, new setups | 


costly, fresh slugs in some form or 
other would surely arise, and there 
would probably be headaches galore. | 
What of the British? 

Whether the British producers 
would move to this zone to continue 
production activities freed from 
blitzkriegs is a moot point insofar 
as 1941 is concerned. Their presence 
here would, according to local offi- 
Cials, be most welcome. Australia | 
would like to share with Canada in 
Offering all available production 
facilities to Britishers from the war 
zone. British producers, too, would 
seemingly have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose. Frozen coin is 
not a major problem with them; 
their biggest problem right now is 
to keep production moving in order 
to maintain a good hold on the Aus- 
Sie market. Although there is a 
15% British product preference op- 
erating here, this would be quite 
Useless in the year ahead should 
Production slip to zero. 


That Australians would welcome | 
a British production bid is borne | 
Out by the fact that overtures have | 
already been made from this end to 
London film officials. Nothing has | 
been definitely set. Nevertheless, it | 
would come as no surprise to the 
local trade was the British producers , 


| Jeanette 


| Date’ 


the Wind’ angles worked here again. | 


At that, the government is seen 
stepping in to completely eradicate 
upped admissions. 


HHH >4444444644644644666464. 


i The Stars of *40 


$999 44444464446444444646446646 
Sydney, Dec. 15. 


Mickey Rooney has kept up a nice 


tempo with the fans via his ‘Hardy’ 
(M-G) series. The ace comic in '40 
was George Formby with his hokum 
material. An up-and-coming star 
proved to be Ray Milland. Clark 
Gable also okay along with Spencer 
Tracy. 

Of the femmes, Bette Davis con- 
tinued to grow in popularity. 
MacDonald-Nelson Eddy 
stood out as the best team with the 
fans as before. 

Other clicks during the year: 
Deanna Durbin, Ginger’ Rogers, 
Errol Flynn, David Niven, Bob Hope, 
Robert Taylor and Gene Autry. 

Gary Cooper failed to build much, 
along with Shirley Temple and Jane 
Withers, once two of the most popu- 
lar kid stars in this sector. Cary 
Grant did so-so; Irene Dunne like- 
wise: Melvyn Douglas was fairly 
popular; James Stewart didn't set 
boxoffices on fire, and Wallace 
Beery, Pat O'Brien, James Cagney, 
Tyrone Power, Alice Faye, and Don 
Ameche slipped a great deal. 

The Top Pix 

Pic-goers tastes were varied in 
40, with comedy, however, the high- 
light. Surprise hit of the year was 
‘Convoy’ (ATP), the only war pic to 
click, and the preem was timed 
rightly with British naval successes. 


Other clicks: ‘French Without Tears’ 


(Par). ‘Gunner George’ (ATP), ‘Re- 
becea’ (UA), ‘Irene’ (RKO), ‘It’s a 
(U), ‘Swanee River’ (20th), 
‘Heaven, Too’ (WB), ‘His Girl Fri- 


| day’ (Col), ‘Pinocchio’ (RKO), ‘Star 
| Maker’ 


(Par), ‘Ghost Breakers’ 
(Par), ‘My Favorite Wife’ 
‘Road to Singapore’ (Par), 
series (M-G), ‘Ninotchka’ (M-G), 
‘Gulliver’s Travels’ (Par), ‘Raffles’ 
(UA), ‘First Love’ (U), ‘My Son’ 
(UA), ‘Dr. Takes a Wife’ (Col). 
‘Balalaika’ (M-G), ‘New Moon’ 
(M-G), ‘Gone’ (M-G). with the latter 
creating a lot of headaches, but, 
nevertheless, entitled to hit listing. 


--- 


‘Hardy’ 


So. America, ‘Land of Unfulfillment,’ 
Was Big Snag to U.S. Pic Cos. in *40 


RETURN OF PICTURE. Failure of South-of-Border Market to Come Through 


P X Partially Responsible for Total 
: | y Resp 
BIZ IN CHINA | $27,000,000 Foreign Loss 


New Capital of Chinese Repub- | 














rentals will go up as soon as the | 


; One prominent distrib explained | 


U. S. | 


(RKO). | 


lic Witnesses Renaissance 





Chungking, China, Dec. 15. 
Chinese film industry, which did 
a fadeout following the onslaught of 
the Japanese army, is making a 
| comeback at this new capital of the 
republic. Industry has been re- 


portance—at one time there were 
100 producers working in the vicinity 


| 
| It's just about a year 


stored to nothing like its former im- | 


of Shanghai—but consists of a hand- | 


ful of very active film-makers. Most 


|of the actors, writers and directors | 
| formerly in Shanghai are now here. | 


Virtually all] 
Chungking are connected in one 
,and are working on a non-profit 
| basis turning out films related to the 
| war. Small number of Chinese pix, 


| however, are still being turned out | 
creased; import duty has advanced; | 


on a commercial basis in Shanghai 
and some are coming from British 
Hongkong. These two sources are 
providing most of the Chinese films 


of the outfits in! 


way or another with the government | 


since the 
American film companies began ex- 
ploring the future ‘vast possibilities’ 


By Mike Wear 





virtually lost, while Fuumania reve- 


| nue is way off. 


of the Latin-American market. Latin | 


America looked like their sole means 
to recoup the war losses in Europe, 
as they additional 
revenue. 

But that was a year ago. 
they’re decrying the ‘promised land’ 
as the land of unfulfillment. And 
the result has been, partially due to 
Latin America’s failure to 
through as expected, a 1940 decline 


searched for 


/man occupation. 


Today | 


come | counted on to 


in total foreign revenue of approxi- | 


mately $27,000,000 from normal for} ~. s , : 
y : | rious South American nations, which 


| the eight major American film firms. 


Failure of private or Government 


loans from the U. S. to go through, | would improve fi 


, which would have brought the Latin- 
Americas additional dollar credits,| Britain also has a 50% coin freeze. 
|contributed to the drag in South} ay) of which adds up to a 40% bite 


They are | 


| based mostly on old Chinese legends | 


'and there's little modern stuff in 
| them. 

Most of the films made in Chung- 
king are educational and _ propa- 
gandist, getting over a message of 
| the ‘rebirth’ of China. Fact is, even 
the entertainment films carry an 
| educational touch, encouraging na- 
tional consciousness by teaching the 
people to know more about their 
country. In addition, pictures on 
poison gas and air defense teach 


Japanese bombers have been so 
effective that very few permanent 
theatres are left in the free part of 
China. As a result, traveling thea- 
tres with 16 or 35 mm. projectors 
have been constructed. 
find a quiet spot to park, they may 
stay for a week or a month. Most 
of these theatres-on-wheels are 
| operated by 

tions. Ministry of Education has 
established more than 100 film 
centers that furnish equipment to 
provincial governments which want 
to set up traveling units. 

‘Shadow Drama’ 

Touring theatres are providing 
most of the people of China with 
their first gander at ‘shadow drama,’ 
| as they call films, since there were 
only about 500 cinemas in China be- 
fore the war. 

Top government  picture-making 
| group working at Chungking is the 
new China Motion Picture Corpora- 
| tion, which operates under the aus- 

pices of the Military Affairs Com- 
mission. Nation’s largest producer, 
it has attracted many of the best 
| film people formerly in Shanghai. 
Most of its pictures are 
mentaries. A recent one, ‘Light of 
East Asia,’ is an anti-war feature in 
which many Japanese’ military 
prisoners are said to have partici- 
pated voluntarily. CMPC also makes 
newsreels, mostly on war subjects. 

Two other government film- 
makers are the Central Motion Pic- 
ture Studio, under the auspices of 
the Kuomintang, China’s only politi- 
cal party, and the Northwest Motion 
Picture Corporation, which is oper- 
ated by Shansi province. 





Major educational producer is 
American-endowed University of 
Nanking. It went into producing 


I 
when it. was unable to supply all the 


demands from Chinese schools for 
loans of its Eastman 16-mm. sub- 
jects. U. of N. gets credit for bring- 
ing films into reach of coolie and 
similar classes in regions far from 
formal educational institutions. Most 


of its productions are on peaceful 
subjects, such as geography, travel, 
industry, health, science and civics, 
in addition to plain entertainment. 
Some of these films will be circu- 
lated in the U. S. shortly by the 
Rockefeller-endowed American Film 
Center. 





Shanghai Supports U. S. Films 
Shanghai, Dec. 15. 
The cinema public of Shanghai, 
notwithstanding the current ring of 
Japanese military and economic 
blockade of the port, with its 4,000,- 
000 people, continues to support the 
American film industry more so than 
ever, 
It is estimated that the population 
at least attends a first-run picture 


| normal 


American trade. 

On the other hand, improved busi- 
ness in Australia and New Zealand 
meant little to American distribu- 


| Carry On in Denmark | 
~ American distributors continue 
carrying on in Denmark despite Ger- 
They were getting 
some business from unoccupied 
France and Switzerland and have 
gained in nations where military op- 
erations represent vast spending. 
Improved selling methods, elimina- 
tion of multiple film deals and 
heightened sales effort may be 
improve business a 
little in the Latin-Americas, especial- 
ly if the American government is 
able to give needed loans to the va- 


would, of course, create an economic 
cycle of spending that eventually 
lm biz. 

to Australia, 


In addition Great 


into foreign business for the average 


, American distirbutor. So, after being 


computed and including the domes- 
tic markets, it puts a 10% dent into 


tors after last May because 50% of | total income, with nearly all film 


profits were frozen Down Under by 
the Anzac governments for the 12- 
month period starting in May. Aus- 
tralia 


tances for the year ending next May, 
representing an average decline from 
of about $400,000 per 


| tributor. 


civilians what to do in emergencies, | 


With each new advance by the 
Nazis, with each defeat by the Allies 


|}and with each severe bombing raid 
, on England, U. S. distributors took a 


| fresh beating last year. 


When they | 


| distribution in Germany, Belgium, | ties, 
| Holland, 


One of the 
most unexpected blows, of course, 
was the elimination of nearly the 
whole Central European market by 
a single German decree. Latter 


: ; meant the exit of 11% of the Yanks’ 
government organiza- 


dis- | 


| 
| 


is allowing the eight major | 
|companies only $3,100,000 in remit- | 


| 
| 


| 


| 


companies realigning their amortiza- 
tion tables or writing off foreign 
declines by figuring on 10-12% loss 
from the foreign field. 

Actual dip in revenue from the 
British Isles is difficult to check ac- 
curately because of constantly shift- 
ing attacks by Nazi bombers. Cer- 
tain U. S,. distributors serve circuits 
mainly in the hinterlands, which 
have not been as badly hit, generally, 
as London. Others have outlets 
(sometimes their own theatres) al- 
most entirely in London and key 
cities which have suffered severely 
from air attacks. Also regular night 
attacks on the British metropolis 
virtually eliminate evening perform- 
ances, curbing the daily turnover per 
theatre. With some 200 cinemas 


foreign business through nixing of} shuttered in channel port communi- 


Norway and _ occupied 
France. They also lost the minor 
markets of Lithuania, Latvia and 
Esthonia, less than 1% 
biz, when the Soviets moved in. Fur- 
ther disaffections, of course, 


Greece because of Italy’s invasion, 


| Spain (distributor coin is held there) 


docu- | 


and Finland, where profitable oper- 


| 


distributor sales to these ex- 
hibitors are also suffering. 


| Britain’s Coin Freeze | 


were | 


ations were disrupted by the Soviet | 


war. Japan market now 





once annually. Compare this to the 
88,000,000 they say patronize theatres 
once weekly in America. In all 
cinema attendance in Shanghai 
doesn’t top 15,000,000 annually. 

Hollywood monopolizes at 
95% of the business in Shanghai. 
The Japanese, who bring in their 
films without customs duties and 
which are uncensored by the Shang- 
hai board, come second. Since the 
war broke out German and Italian 
films are barred for public consump- 
tion and British pictures are as rare 
as an ugly duckling in a hen’s brood 
The local Chinese films, not more 
than six this year, owing to their 
pro-Chinese war motives, are defli- 
nitely banned. Three Soviet pic- 
tures, dealing with historic incidents 
such as Peter the Great, have 


passed. 


least 


been 


Any American war newsreel, since 
the occupation of the Karelian Isth- 
mus (Finland) by Russia, has no 
Naval engagements, 
shot and t 
are out. 

The Big Eight, composing the 
China Film Board of Trade, is non- 
committal regarding what may hap- 
pen in 1941, basing its calcuations en- 
tirely on exchange. 

Of China’s 500 pre-war houses, 175 
wired for sound, 300 have been de- 
vastated by Japanese bombs and 
army attacks. Canton and Hankow 
are closed with their 75 cinemas. 

Despite Hongkong’s 1,200 evacu- 
ated women and children, the Colony 
looms large for 1941 because 15,000 
British troops may attend once 
weekly, when free from _ barracks. 
North China, Tsingtao and Tientsin. 
both Japanese controlled, report 
business 100% better than 1939. 

With China’s millions segregated 
in Shanghai, distributors and exhibi- 


chance. plane 


n 
commer definitely 


aries 


, tors look to 25% biz increase in 1941. 


is rated | 


‘are said to be running 5-8% 





ind |" Added to the actual dip in box- 
of foreign | 


office grosses in Great Britain, the 
coin freeze which allowed U. S. com- 
panies to take $17,500,000 from the 
British Isles in the 12-month period 
ending last Oct. 31 has also been a 
factor. Much of the coin frozen in 
England is being used to write off 
mortgages and carry on production. 

Some idea of what this monetary 
freeze has done is indicated in_fig- 
ures on Loew’s (Metro), probably 
the biggest grosser in the foreign 
market (this includes vast theatre 
operations). Where the company at 
one time received $12,000,000 an- 
nually from Great Britain, it is re- 
puted to have received only about 
$5,000,000 of the $17,500,000 split 
among seven American major com- 
panies. For the year ending next 
Oct. 31, Loew’s possibly will get 
less than $2,000,000 since approxi- 
mately a total of only $12,000,000 
profit is to be allowed by Great 
Britain for remittance to U. S. com- 
panies. 

A late development which may 
cut into European business is the 
prospect of the Vichy government, 
which has regimented the film in- 
dustry, wiping out the remaining 
U. S. business in unoccupied France 
since the French film control is ex- 
pected to be modeled after that in 
Germany. 

Most American film companies ad- 
mittedly are turning to the domestic 
market to recoup these declines. 
One early step in adjusting opera- 
tions was setting the producing 
household in order. Full force of 
this revamp will not be felt until 
early in 1941. Along with studio re- 
adjustments, the film companies have 
hiked rentals and insisted on in- 
creased admission prices when con- 
ditions apparently justified the tilt. 

This general raising of the box- 
office price level all along the line 
is reflected already in reports or 
business enjoyed by larger circuits 
Loew’s theatre operations current]: 
ahea 
of last year’s, while RKO, Warne 
Bros. and Paramount are also re 
ported doing well. National defen: 
spending, of course, is expected 1 
help theatre operators next year i 
their drive for better admissio 
scales, 





| 
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Pix the Backbone of Mex Show Biz 


By DOUGLAS L. GRAHAME 


Mexico City, Dec. 15. 

Amusement biz, excepting radio, anticipates 1941 
will be no better nor worse than 1940. Trade in 1940 
for the biz, excepting radio, was only fair. For radio 
it was very good. It promises to ve even better next 
year. But showmen are off indulging in any wild 
optimism, past experiences having shown them that 
there can’t be such an indulgence down here, particu- 
larly in view of present world conditions. These show- 
men are much inclined to carrying on, taking just 
reasonable chances, hoping for the best, but being 
prepared as much as they can for happenings that 
may not be so good. 

Pix are, and have every prospect of continuing to 
be, the backbone of the Mexican amusement biz. Pix 
this year and last were the biggest b.o. in this city, 
which numbers 1,750,000 inhabitants and is Mexico's 
greatest population center. Exhibitors, though, count 
upon only about 250,000 weekly cash customers. Pix 
gross here in 1940 will be about the same as it was in 
1939, around $18,000,000 (Mex), quite a representation 
in the same $25,000,000 (Mex) amusement expenditure 
the local public makes yearly. 

Popularity of pix is largely due to the big money's 
worth they give and the rather poor showings at stage 
show theatres. Exceptions in this regard, however, 
were the A. B. Marcus show, which did unprecedented 
biz at the unheard-of recent times top of $6 (Mex) at 
the Palace of Fine Arts (National Theatre), early in 
the fall, and good trade, $5 (Mex) top, Beverly Bar- 
ger’s Chicago burlesque is enjoying at the historic 
Teatro Lirico here, where Lupe Velez first c.me to 
attention (there are five Mex dollars, more or less, 
to the U. S. dollar). 

While the cinema had a pretty fair year in 1940, 
there is some doubt about all going so very well for 
it in 1941. There is a fear that there wil' be too many 
first-run houses; indeed, too many cinemas. There are 
now 58 cinemas active here. In the near future five 
others will start up, three first runs, including the 
Cine Oiimpia, only directly American-run lo-al cinema, 
which reopens this month after a face-lifting, following 
20 years of steady operation, and two nabes, one new, 
the other reconstructed. Plans have been approved for 
the building of six other cinemas before next summer. 

Construction Looks Rosy 

This construction, part of investors’ policy to sink 
most of their ready coin into buildings, looks rosy. 
But the exhibitors are beginning to wonder if there 
will be enough public, and enough pix, to support all 
the cinemas. A dearth of pix is feared in some quar- 
ters because of the war, 

Domestic production, which this year, unless a 
miracle happens between now and New Year’s Day, 
will be only 19 films, the lowest of any year since this 
biz started down here in 1930. Home productions are 
no competition for American films. Hollywood now 
controls this market 98% and has every prospect of 


gain‘ 1g full control before long, what with the virtual 
shutting off of Europeans and poor home output. 

Great expectations are entertained about government 
action to aid the home industry. But thus far nothing 
has been done about this, though Congress has prom- 
ised to give early consideration to a flock of bills in- 
tended to hypo the industry. The big thing in this 
plan is coin. There isn’t much coin in sight as yet. 
And so the home biz need not bother Holly, ood, at 
least for some time to come. 

The theatre in Mexico is stili moribund, but the 
limited public, only about one-tenth that which pix 
command, is loyal to its theatre. Theatre impresarios, 
though, are wise enough not to provoke their publie 
by charging more than $2 (Mex) for an extraordinary 
production. The average charge is $1 to $1.50. No 
new stage theatres opened in 1940 and none is in pros- 
pect for 1941. Cinemas have definitely dropped stage 
shows because of poor b.o., and it is not likely that 
they will resume them.. 

Mexican vaude and revue did only fairly well in 
1940, though the year was remarkable for the show- 
ings made by the Marcus and Barger shows, as well as 
the long stand at the Teatro Arbeu, much of a Jonah 
house, by Fu Manchu, the magician, a young English- 
man who always does his act in Spanish. His tops 
average $1.50. 

Grand Opera Okay 

Mexican grand opera is doing satisfactory trade at 
the Palace of Fine Arts and at some road stands. Tops 
for this opera raiuge around $3. 

Concerts do a fair biz. Men predominate in the 
audiences, as much as eight to two. Dance recitals, if 
they are Spanish, Oriental] or classical, do a pretty 
fair trade. More women attend dance recitals, but 
they don’t exceed men in the audiences. Concert and 
dance tops can go as high as $10, but, excepting in the 
case of very big time performers, they can’t stay there 
long. The average sustained top is around $3. 

Nitery biz, excepting for one or two spots here, such 
as El Patio and the Cocoanut Grove, was not such a 
cheery thing in 1940 due to the sharp slump in Ameri- 
can tourist biz because of disturbing rumors about 
Mexico that never materialized, but kep’ the visitors 
away. Tourists are just what these spots need, for the 
home trade isn’t so much. 

This year witnessed a sprucing up of the better-class 
niteries, the employment of better floor shows, serving 
better food and drink, putting in greater guest com- 
forts, and not trying to get the overhead paid with 
every check. 

Nitery men, though they haven't quite recovered 
from the gloom cf 1940, look for some little betterment 
in 1941, a happy condition that they expect will begin 
this month, when an important pickup in American 
tourist biz is anticipated. More than any other amuse- 
ment in Mexico, the night spots depend upon visitors, 
particularly Americans. 
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War Activity Brings Boom 
To Canadian Pic Business 





By MORI KRUSHEN 





I 


Montreal, Jan. 5. | 
Smail exhibitors, wherever they 
/are to be found in Canada, are bene- | 
| fitting mostly by the current ware | 
| time boom in picture house attend- 
ance. As indicated a year ago pic- | 
‘ture house business began shooting | 
upward within six months after war | 
was declared. As a result of war- 
time activity grosses are up from 20 
to 100% and about 50% on the aver- 
age throughout the country. 


In some districts where there has 
been special concentration in con- 
nection with war supplies or near- 
training camps, picture house 
grosses have doubled and trebled. In 
seaport towns theatres can’t handle 
all the business. 








nomenally well. 
others too numerous to list. 


| 


wake the faint shadow of a theatre-| 
building boom. About 20 picture! 
houses went up during the past 
year. Famous Players Canadian is 
toying with plans for possibly two 
or three more during 1941. There 
are four new theatres in Montreal 
this year with possibly two or three 
others to follow. So, 1941 may see 
another 20 theatres or so going up 
in Canada. 


Spending Billion on War 


In some of the; 
maritime towns it’s strictly S.R.O. | ano 
and turnaway every night of the | U. S. film coin in Canada and no talk 
week. Ottawa, the Dominion capital, | of it as yet. Most of the film coin 
to name one spot, is doing phe-/|@ue to Paramount remains in Can- 
And _ there are | ada, anyhow, due to Par’s affilia- 


Wartime has also brought in its | 


salaries, minimum wage laws, higher 
income and profits taxes, 15% 
amusement tax and the ¢ Ss profits 
tax which reaches as much as 85% 
of the profits over the -v<-age of the 
four pre-war years. 


Independent exhibs are affected 
to some extent but not nearly as 
heavily as chain operators by new 
taxation. 

Film sales have creased from 
10 to 20% in 70 to 75% of the terri- 
tory during the past year. Theatres 
near places where military training 
camps are maintained now change 
programs three and four times 
weekly where they formerly stayed 
open two days out of seve. or played 
ine same film a whole week. Much 
additional film is therefore being 
sold throughout Canada. 


There is no such thing as frozen 


tion with Famous Players-Canadian. 
Ot the Universal, Columbia and M-G 
coin, 50 to 60% always remained in 
Canada, since exchanges distributing 


| film for these three studios are most- 


ly Canadian owned. British films 
are usually bought outright. Pro- 
ducers as a rule receive a specified 
fee for the Canad‘z:: rights, and all 
rental money derived from the pic- 
ture remains in Canada. 


3 U. S. Cos. Operate Own Exchanges 

Only three American companies 
operate their own exchanges in Can- 
ada. Fox, Warner Bros. and RKO 





During the current fiscal year the 
Dominion government is spending 
$1,000,000,000 for war purposes | 
alone. In addition there is the non-! 
war expenditure of. $448,000,000. 


exchanges are 100% U.S.-owned. All 


| the majors take about $8,000,000 a 


year in film rentals out of Canada, 
with M-G getting the lion’s share. or 
about double the volume of any other 





This is three times normal peace- 
time expenditure. Yet 
every reason to believe that next 


ditures. 
Notwithstanding h-avy increase in 


a surprising number of citizens small 
and big alike say isn’t heavy enough, 
theatre profits under a greatly-ex- 
panded volume of business have 
| been maintained fc~ the most part. 

| In centers like Montreal, where 
| picture house grosses are reported 
| up approximately 20% over last 
| year, picture house op2ration shows 
'no higher net profit. Profifs may 
| even be down slightly from the pre- 
| vious year. .nis due to increased 








there is| 


up in U. S. changed little during 
1940. Oddly enough there were ad- 
ditional entrants into the ranks de- 
spite threatened product 
while two new Gotham theatres 
more than made up for the shutter- 
ing of Jean Lenauer’s operation at 
the Filmarte theatre, N. Y., late in 
1938. Andre Heymann and J. S. 


Tapernaux had difficulties but both | 


likely will be back stronger than 
ever in °41. As in the past, New 
York City remained the key to suc- 
cess of any foreign picture (aside 
from those handled by major com- 
panies). If they clicked in N. Y. 
they went over elsewhere. 


While foreign picture distribs 
were fearful of the outlook early 
last year because of the French pro- 
duction shutdown, Nat Sanders, 
Edgar E. Lloyd and Baker’s Wife, 
Inc., entered foreign distribution. 
World Pictures experimented with 
Spanish-language films, bringing out 
‘Time in the Sun’ and ‘Kingdom of 
God,’ with excellent results on the 
former. Lloyd finally got an okay 
on his ‘The Merry Wives,’ Czecho- 
slovakian production made before 
the invasion, picture getting a nice 
run at the Bryant, N. Y., formerly 
the Cameo. World theatre in New 
York also plans releasing ‘Night of 
Mayas,’ another Spanisher, this year. 
Too early to tell how Spanish films 
will fare regularly at U. S. box- 
office. 

‘Baker’s Wife’ Top Grosser 

‘The Baker’s Wife,’ set to finish 
@ year’s run at the World this month, 
easily was the best foreign grosser 
released in N. Y. during the year. 
Also rated highly by critics. ‘Hu- 
man Beast’ was disappointing be- 
cause lots was expected of it. Reno- 
vated Bryant was opened in 1940, 
Ziving distribs a new outlet since 


dearth, } 


World Pictures, which made 
money last year with ‘Grand Il- 
lusion,’ in 1941 will have ‘Night of 
Mayas’ and two Harry Baur French 
productions, ‘Mad Emperor’ and 
‘Hatred.’ Mayers & Burstyn likely 
will play its ‘Pepe Le Moko,’ 
French original from which ‘Algiers’ 
was made, at the World. 

Other '41 Films 

Joe Plunkett 
'‘Song of the Road,’ Harry Lauder 
musical; ‘Royal Divorce,’ 


Nat Sanders (Leo Films) plans re- 
[leasing ‘Musicians of Heaven’ and 
‘Twins of Brighton,’ French © films. 
He also has a piece of ‘Baker’s 
| Wife.” I. E. Lopert will bring out 
'‘Hotel du Nord,” Annabella starrer 
|made in France about three years 
'ago. Mike Mindlin opened his ‘They 
|Met On Skis’ at the 55th Street 
|cinema last Dec. 21. J. H. Hoffberg 
put ‘The Living Dead,’ of pre-Hit- 
ler vintage, into circulation after 
opening in N. Y. and M. M. Wyngate, 
Inc., and Max Weingarten will dis- 
tribute ‘Ecstasy,’ finally approved 
by N.Y. censors, if successful in their 


court action over distribution rights | 


in U. S. Andre Heymann has ‘Gold 
in the Mountains,’ a French film. 
ready for showing. 

Other foreign pictures available 
but not set on distribution include 
‘Nine Bachelors,’ Sacha Guitry pic- 
ture; ‘Return of the Dawn,’ Da- 
nielle Darrieux starrer; ‘Wives of 
Pascha,’ with Dalio: ‘Trapped,’ with 
Eric Von Stroheim and Pierre 
Renoir, and ‘The King Amuses Him- 
self.’ 





Higher Budget Allocated 
For Pampa Pix, B. A. 


By ERIC GORRICK 


Sydney, Dec. 15 runs of five weeks in each center on 


two-a-day with no Sabbath shows, 


company. In the case of the US.- 
owned exchanges, such as Warner 


| Bros., for instance, where the week- 
year will see inis formidable total | jy rental take is estimated at around 


enlarged by additional war expen- | $25.000, about 75% of the coin goes 


back to the U. S. Only money re- 
tained in Canada is that required for 


taxation due to war needs, which| maintenance of distribution facili- 


| ties. Same applies to Fox and RKO. 
Surprising factor in Canadian com- 
merce is that, although the markets 
| of Continental Europe have disap- 
peared, Canada’s exports during first 

| year of war rose 30% to $1.150,000,- 
| 000. Imports rose 46% to slightly over 


$1,000,000,000. 
| One reason for the 10% difference 


|in exchange (U. S.) is perhaps to 
| be found in the fact that the Cana- 
| dian debit balance of trade with the 
| United States, which was formerly 
| settled by means of credit balances 
with other countries, can no longer 
| be arranged in that way. Canada 


(Select) will have 


‘Lilac | 
Domino’ and ‘Wrath of Jealousy.’ | 


Vaude-revue in this sector had 


considerable success in 1940. Smart 
|showmanship, plus a goodly stream 
jof fresh talent, kept the mob inter- 
ested. in this type of fare. Prospects 
for the coming year look exceed- 
‘ingly bright. 

Tivoli Theatres, with Wallace 
Parnell at the helm, brought in 
|many topnotch shows on two-a-day, 
highlighting comedy as an ease for 
wartime worries. Most prominent 
'star over the loop has been Will 
Mahoney, now doing his fourth re- 
,peat. Gladys Moncrieff, local, was 
in the high-money class on b.o. 
power. 


The war, naturally, has nixed Con- 
| tinental acts from coming this way, 
| but there’s been a pretty regular 
|flow of minor-priced acts from the 
|U.S., with a top-grader now and 
again. Prominent booking for °41 is 

Bebe Daniels and Ben Lyon, with 
Stanley Holloway also listed. Tivoli 

is still bidding for a run here by 
| Laurel and Hardy. 

One thing noticeable since the out- 
break of war is that U.S. acts de- 
cline to boat here unless transporta- 
tion is arranged via a US. liner. Al- 


though the transportation problem | 


is somewhat of a headache to vaude- 

revue execs, nevertheless, they are 
|determined to maintain a flow of 

acts this way even if the Clipper 
‘route has to be used. Clipper, by 
ithe way, takes just six days from 
| U.S., as against 20 days by boat. 


Things Looked Bad 


When a ruling was brought in by 
the Federal government nixing the 
withdrawal of coin by overseas’ per- 


and Hoyts, which has an arrange- | has a credit balance with Great Brit- 
| ment with Tivoli to spot certain acts|ain and a debit balance with the 
| over its pic loop, indicate that there’s | United States (for war materials), 
| plenty of work on tap for any good | and these must now be settled uni- 
|imported acts. Waterman Bros., pic | laterally. 

|} operators in South Australia, has 
| delved into vaude-revue in this sec- 
| tor, nabbing acts from Tivoli. Alec 
| Regan, a former vauder, is in charge 


Film Censorship 


| Film censorship in Canada, espe- 
— in the province of Quebec, has 
. om jtaken a decidedly more favorable 
py hay which, so far, has turned jturn. Most astonishing was the 
fs = ; | leniency shown in permitting ‘Gone 
In Brisbane, indie interests tried | With the Wind’ to be shown unscis- 
vaude-revue with disastrous results.| sored. Possibly due to world-wide 
Local] talent brought in nothing new. | attention given the film. exhibitors 
There’s a few vaude-revue units | and distributors here figured censors 
playing around the stix to fairly | would not dare ban it. Stand taken 
good biz, but it’s in the main centers | by’ distribs was that the censors 
where vaude-revue is really power- | should either pass the picture with- 
ful at the b.o. | out a single cut or it would not be 
Acts seen around included Wil] | shown. Provincial censors had not 
|Mahoney, Gladys Moncreiffe, Roy | heretofore worried much about pop- 
| Rene, Len Young, Anita Martell, Gil- | lar reaction. 
| bert and Howe, Bob Parrish, Ger- | One of the major disappointments 
| maine and Joe, Ade Duval, Anita of the season was the Chaplin film, 
'and Armand, Kenny Brenna, Bob ‘The Great Dictator.’ Exhibs are still 
|Dyer, George Hurd, Evie Hayes burning about the enforced tilt in 
(Mrs. Will Mahoney), Leo Sonia, | admission prices, which not only re- 
|Gilbert Bros. Van Stratten,s Bar- sulted in far lower total grosses per 
|bara Blane, North China troupe, Ed- | "agement than normally expected 
win Styles, Jenny Howard, Gilmore | #t popular prices, but also ruined 
land Wells, Lew Fine, Margie Lou, business for weeks afterwards. Reg- 
Rudy and La Tosca, Marie Burke, ular customers were scared away 
| Van Losen, Jackson and Blackwell, |f™™ houses showing ‘Dictator’ at 
|Ming Toy, Scott Saunders, Johnny increased prices, and many still 
|Hyman, Paul Spear, Benny Chavez, phone to ask whether price scale has 
Alexander and Mose, Salici’s Pup- | 2°%€ back to normal. 
pets and Bobby Morris. | Past year has demonstrated that 
Canadian moviegoers are suckers for 
names. Pictures without stars died 
| fast. Concrete evidence of celeb- 


Greenhouse Named | rity worship was forthcoming in un- 


Chilean RKO Chief expected large grosses for ‘Foreign 


; Correspondent’ and ‘North West 
Dan Greenhouse, in New York on Mounted’ Personal appearance of 


a furlough for several weeks, has! walter Wanger and Joan Bennett 


| 
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formers, vaude-revue looked like it | been appointed managi : : 
: ging director of | with ‘F epondent’ and 
it formerly played only Soviet films, | Buenos Aires, Jan. 5. would fade. However, execs pointed | Chile for RKO, according to an- Fa Al ay: lll open. gga are 
when it was the Cameo theatre. Art Higher budgeted pix and more di- out to the government the drastic | nouncement made by Phil Reisman, | tion with ‘North West Mounted’ 
theatre also opened as foreign pix versified production are planned in Position likely to arise, including the | company’s foreign chief. He left by | copped considerable volume of news- 
ft house, but shows ’em only infre- 41 by Pampa Film, one of Argen- | forced unemployment of hundreds, | plane for Santiago last week. : 
+; ; =e ‘ rage ; : d 7 : | paper space and upped receipts. 
: quently. Artkino, distrib of Soviet tina’s Big Five producers. and an arrangement was arrived at} George Kallman will be shifted to | Legit throughout year was limited 
i! a films, secured Miami theatre for a Company, recently bankrolled by to overcome this problem. the Philippines as RKO managing | to desultory road company en- 


The Tivoli loop, having main thea- | director there. He already is en-| gagements. 
tres in Sydney and Melbourne, with | route from Chile to N. Y. whisper. 





N. Y. showcase after having none for Jacob Huberman, owner of Ariston | 


. : rille— ren @ ) 
about nine months after the Cameo | International Films. a oe 
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U. S. Foreign 


Became ‘Lost Legion’ in °40 





When the Nazis swept all Amer- 
jcan distributors from Norway, the 
lowland countries, Germany and oc- 
cupied France, the European man- 
agers of U. S. film companies be- 
came known as the ‘lost foreign le- 
gion’ around New York. Home- 
office executives realized new duties 
would have to be found for these 
European sales chiefs. Realignment 
actually has transpired in some in- 
stances, with additional shifts in the 
offing. But for a time they were 
known as foreign managers without 
much to manage in Europe. 

Majority of these aides in Europe 
were recalled within two months af- 
ter Germany banned U. S. companies 
in virtually all nations they con- 
trolled. A few remained aovoad for 
further instructions, including Ern- 
est Koenig, Universal European boss; 
Reginald Armour, RKO chief; Lud- 
wig ‘Laudy’ Lawrence, Metro; and 
Fred Lange, Paramount manager in 
Europe. Latter three eventually 
returned to New York but Koenig 
continued carrying on from Paris. 


Robert Schless, Warner’ Bros.’ 
managing director for Europe, who 
was in U. S. for a sales convention 
when Hitler laid down his orders, 
was held in N. Y¥. despite his desire 
to return to Europe. After several 
months, he was named new foreign 
sales chief and subsequently left on 
a Latin-American tour of inspection. 


Lange, Lawrence te Europe 


Both Lange and Lawrence clip- 
pered back to Europe, and thence to 
Paris for the purpose of liquidating 
company business where they had 
been barred. Paramount and Metro 
likely will keep both executives in 
their old positions but probably will 
increase their scope of operations to 
include additional territories south 
of Europe. Also, the distribution 
setup doubtlessly will be rearranged 
so that remaining European markets 
and other nations will be serviced 
out of Lisbon. Lange was scheduled 
to go to Denmark early this year 
while Lawrence also is covering 
Europe tirst hand, where travel per- 
mits. 

The same arrangement likely will 
be followed by 20th-Fox. Ben Mig- 
gins, European chief, presently is in 
New York where he came after 20th- 
Fox was dismissed from France. He 
has been carrying on the remaining 
European biz from the homecffice, 
awaiting further developments. Uni- 
versal plans keeping Koenig in Paris 
as long as there is enough business 
on the continent to justify his pres- 
ence there. 

Armour, who came to N. Y. after 
carrying on for several months from 
Lisbon and Barcelona, may return 
as sales chief for Great Britain. 
Either that or his scope of activities 
will be enlarged to include Europe 
and nearby important markets. 

While Alex Stein, Columbia’s 
European manager, followed other 
American film executives when they 
quit Paris, he now is back in the 
former French capital, where he’s 
carrying on operations. His prin- 
cipal task just now is liquidating 
affairs in countries where American 
companies were banned and rear- 
Tanging distribution accordingly. 

Lacy Kastner, United Artists’ 
European chief, presently is in Lis- 
bon where he is handling affairs 
usually done from Paris. Status of 
UA’s European distribution is still 
in doubt. 


MEX FILM PRODUCTION 
WINDS UP ’40 WITH 22 





Mexico City, Jan. 5. 
The provision of coin at the last 


minute, which enabled tall hustling, | 


made it possible for Mexican pix 
Producers to round out 1940 with an 
output that was not as low as had 


been feared at the start of this month. 
Three pix were completed during 
December. That brought to 22 the 


number of films Mexico turned out | 


in 1940. It was feared that the total 
Output would be only 19. But even 
the 22 sent 1940 down as the poor- 


est year for film production since | 


Mexico inaugurated talkers in 1930. 


_ Just what the producers will do 
in 1941 is still a matter of specula- 
tion, for their war with Enrique 
Solis, boss of the pic workers’ union, 
iS not over and the makers have not 
yet withdrawn their threat to sus- 
Pend production if Solis doesn’t step 
aside, 


Pic Managers 





+ 


In London Studios 


London, Dec. 15. 
Bill Sistrom put ‘Dangerous Moon- 
light’ into work at Denham for RKO. 
Yarn has a naval background cen- 
tering Dover Harbor. Brian Des- 
mond Hurst will work under Sis- 
trom, with Leslie Fenton making it 











director ticket. 
the femme spot. 


Sally Gray draws 





John Argyle resumes 


dios. 
thriller, ‘This Man Is Dangerous’, 





20th Century’s ‘Spitfire’. 
in last stages. 





George King and 


planning ffilm around 


ter plane, the Spitfire. 





Walter Mycroft, Associated Brit- 
ish production boss, reportedly con- 


next. May concern remake of ‘My 
Wife’s Family’. 





Aussie Legit 
Mired in 1940 


Sydney, Dec. 15. 

Australian legit was mosily stuck 
in the mire of revivals during 1940. 
And prospects are not very bright 
for the coming year. The war has 
had very little to do with the slump; 
| it was just a case of letting a semi- 
foundering ship sink, 

Apart from a season by the Covent 
Garden Ballet, ‘Ladies Must Live,’ 
‘No Time for Comedy’ and ‘Ice Re- 
vue,’ Williamson-Tait, outstanding 
legit producers down under, stuck 
to Gilbert-Sullivan and such moth- 
ball revivals as ‘Student Prince’ and 
‘Vagabond King.’ During the early 
part of the year E. J. Tait, manag- 
ing director of W-T, did a looksee in 
New York for players and attrac- 
tions but returned without a single 
booking. 

It has been said that monetary re- 
strictions imposed by the Federal 
government on. coin takeaway by 
overseas’ performers hurt legit to a 
great extent. Against this, however, 





is the fact that vaude-revue spon- | 


sors are enabled to bring U.S. acts 
to this zone without much difficulty 
covering coin takeaway, this follow- 
|}ing an approach to the Federal au- 
| thorities that vaude-revue would 
exit if imports were completely pro- 
hibited on the coin angle. 


Legit’s Decline 

Legit’s decline came long before 
| World War II. In its heyday—which 
was actually not so very long ago— 
Williamson-Tait operated four thea- 
tres in Sydney—all going full blast 
|with British and U.S. attractions. 
Presently, W-T operates one theatre 
here, and only two in Melbourne. 
One booking in Sydney was not le- 
git, but Levante, magician, which 
goes to show just how legit has slid 
|in this particular zone. 








| to legit, found the going really 
|tough for a long spell. However, 
Martin, a keen showman, is gradu- 
ally making the grade in his semi- 
nabe center. Sir Ben Fuller did 
brightly for a term with the old- 
timer, ‘Charley’s Aunt,’ but does not 
intend to go back to legit, excepting 
for a pantomime or two, preferring 
to make a break with pix in Mel- 
bourne. 

A few tent shows may go into the 
stix in 1941, but they’ll be mostly 
of the revue type, with local talent. 
Joe Lipmann, once associated with 
, Stuart Doyle, is taking a stock unit 
|!around the nabes with a revival of 


fare. Lipmann plays the pie houses 
on percentage, but it’s doubtful as 
to whether the bid will prove highly 
successful. 

Presently, the majority of legit 
players have drifted to radio. Radio 
|has given thern almost constant 

work (although the pay may not be 
| so high). 

With the coming of 1940 it was 
mooted around that Aussie legit was 
in for a revival. With the bow-in of 


his second in a row for RKO on his | 


producer heaval. 
berth with Pathe at Welwyn Stu- | only key city on the continent where 
Is currently preparing for) jights are undimmed’ and night life 


sidering a comedy feature for his, 


| the 
| was the only one which had a larger 


——____. 


Amusement Urge Is 
Still Prevalent In 
Budapest 


By E. P. Jacobi 


Budapest, Dec. 15. 
The second war winter finds Hun- 
| gary still fortunate in being this side 
|of fightine, although naturally much 
|influenceé by the European up- 
Budapest is perhaps the 





still takes place at night. The bril- 
liance is subdued and changes are 


Rex Harrison sought for lead in perceptible in every field, but the 
Script is amusement urge is there, show busi- 


| ness is good even if there is no 
| boom, and by comparison it’s para- 


John Stafford dise. 
Reginald | 
Mitchell, inventor of Airforce’s mas- | ficulties. 


Not that Hungary hasn’t her dif- 
A bad harvest, mobiliza- 
tion preceding peaceful settlement of 
| territorial differences with Rumania, 
_the organization of labor camps, the 
carrying through of anti-Jewish leg- 
islation, and last, but not least, war 
next door and all that this involves 
as well as complete uncertainty as 
to the future, sufficiently account for 
all-around depression. ‘{n addition, 
the amusement trade suffers from 
absence of English and American 
tourists. Nevertheless, it seems to 
be in human nature to get some fun 
out of life as long as one can. That 
is why, in the midst of an almost 
general slump, 
looking up in Budapest. 

Local Production Boom 


Import permits for American fea- 
ture pictures have not been reduced 
| since last year. The figure of Ameri- 
|can imports scheduled for the 1940-41 
season is 85, the same as for the 
previous season. However, trans- 





contingent only about 70 overseas 
pictures have arrived in Budapest 
to date, by the most devious routes, 
round the Cape, via Bagdad, by 
plane, etc. Exhibitors fear that the 
rest may not be forthcoming and 
are therefore saving up the best of 
the lot for the lean months to come. 
This accounts for the fact that in 
the first quarter of the new season, 
August to November, 1940, only 17 
American features were presented 
as against 27 during the same period 
last year. 

Although import contingent has re- 
mained what it was, local branches 
of American firms may only distrib- 
| ute half the number they did last 
| year, Hungarian firms to distribute 
rest. Universal’s local branch 





stock in hand than it could handle 
according to the new rule, so they 
handed over eight of their own fea- 
tures to local firms. Other Ameri- 
can branches remain within their 
contingent limits; all except Para- 


| mount, which so far has neither pre- 


sented nor announced a single new 
picture this season. 


_Partiality to U.S. Films 


Dave Martin, who came from pix | 


‘The Patsy’ and other oldtime USS. | 


Remains Undiminished 


The public partiality to American | 
| features is 
|season’s hits 


undiminished. Early 
were: ‘Hunchback of 
Notre Dame’ (RKO), ‘Broadway 
Melody of 1940’ (M-G), ‘Stanley and 


Livingstone’ (20th), “Ihe Invisible 
Man Returns’ (U), ‘It’s a Date’ (U) 
and ‘Zorro Ride Again’ (20th), 
‘Young Edisor ‘Daytime Wife’ and 
‘Shop Around Corner’ were be- 
low expectatior ‘Nick Carter,’ ‘Ad- 
ventures of Sherlock Holmes’ and 
‘Joy of Living’ were downright flop 

Beside shortage of American pic- 
tures. there is of course an almost 


of French pr wduct. so 
during the last few 


complete lack 
popular here 


years. Distributors are now putting 
last remnants of old stock on the 
market. ‘Nostalgie.’ ‘Emigrante’ and 
‘Tempete sur Paris’ are doing good 
business but there is very little to 
come after. 

To make up for lack of other 


a slight rise in Ger- 
(12 shown during the 
period, as 


ports, there is 
man features 
August - to - November 


against last year’s 10). Except for 
the blitzkrieg films, all other Ger- 
man product shown here is non- 
propaganda. ‘Postmeister,’ story 


based on same Pushkin novel as the 

scenario of ‘Nostalgie,” and ‘Wiener 

Geschichten’ did very well, but ‘Bel- 

Ami,’ screen version of the de Mau- 
} 


41, the same old angle is being passant novel, skidded completely. 

° *y } eal . . c 1 4 esr alm 
played up-—but it still looks like The newsreel field is now alm 
| just revivals are in the offing. j entirely dominated by German prod- 


show business is | 


port is problematic, and of the whole | 


im- 





+ + 


uct besides the obligatory Hungarian 
ones. Reasor for lack of American 
newsreels is transport difficulty, 
which makes them obsolete by the 
time they arrive. Fox is now estab- 
lishing a local newsreel service, with 
two cameramen residing in Budepest 
who will cover Hungary and neigh- 
bouring countries and_ distribute 
their own product plus such Ameri- 
can reels as may find their way here. 
Meanwhile, Ufa dominates the scene, 
distributing 30 prints of their weekly 
newsreel whereas a year ago they 
only issued a single print in Hun- 
gary. 

For the first time an Italian picture 
|has clicked in Budapest. It is ‘Al- 
cazar,’ Spanish civil war picture, 
extremely well done. 

So much for imports. Naturally, it 
is local production in the first place 
that must make up for what is miss- 
ing. After being badly shaken when 
the European bust-up began, Hun- 
garian production has picked up and 
gotten its bearings again. The pres- 
ent shortage is paving the way for a 
new production high in the coming 
season. Forty pictures are scheduled 
for shooting; Hunnia Studio is en- 
larging its premises. New names are 
cropping up and new capital is get- 
ting interested in film ventures. 

Home-made Hungarian-speaking 
films have been the best money- 
makers in the provinces and the sub- 
sequent-run houses for some time, 
but now their patronage is increasing 
in the de luxe houses, too. Un- 
doubtedly there is some improvement 
in the quality of Hungarian pictures; 
at least there is a larger percentage 
of fairly good ones. Chief defect is 
lack of good stories. Simple, down- 
|right human interest, plain, real 
|everyday folk, stories with real 

drama behind them are totally lack- 

| ing on the Magyar screen. Instead, 
| there is inane comedy, artificial char- 
| acters, insipid romance, luxury back- 
grounds which reveal that the pro- 
ducers have haggled about every 
| penny spent, and happy endings in 
11913 style. Talent is revealed by 
| many details of acting and photog- 
|raphy, but the 100% satisfactory 
| Magyar picture has yet to be made— 
|and it’s no use saying it is only a 
| question of money. 





‘Deadly Spring’ Best 


Far and away the best-made pic- 
| ture and biggest hit in Hungary in 


| 1940 was ‘Deadly Spring,’ written, 


| produced, directed, financed by Lajos 


Zilahy, and starring Catherine 
| Karady. She was hailed as the long- 
sought-for star of the Hungarian 


screen, and in fact appeared in that 
picture as a remarkaby interesting 
young woman, endowed with good 
looks and a really thrilling husky 
voice. ‘Spring,’ still running in the 
provinces, was a smash hit also in 
Jugoslavia and other Balkan coun- 
tries, and all was set for a French 
|retake when “France _ collapsed. 
| Zilahy’s second production, ‘The 
|Ghost Returns,’ also 
| Karady, is just out. It is not as good 


as ‘Spring,’ but expected to have a/| 


good run based on the success of 
the predecessor. 
| No other 
| has blossomed out in Hungarian pic- 
tures. Lily Murati, popular and 
charming legit actress, has much suc- 
cess in picture ‘Yes or No,’ season’s 
| best so far, ably directed .by Victor 
Banky (brother of Vilma Banky). 
Next to this, ‘Maria’s Two Nights,’ a 
Palatinus feature far inferior in 
quality to that of the Murati picture, 
is best The big 
trumps of the year’s crop are still to 
come during the next three months 
Return of Northern Transylvania, 
where Hungarian pictures were taboo 


b.o. proposition. 


during Rumanian rule, may mean 
boxoffice takings to the extent of 10 
to 15% of production expenses of 
each locally made feature, and, of 


cou 


rse, adequate increase of profit on 
imports, too. 


Budapest Legit Keeps 
Its End Up; 10 Theatres 


| Lights are up in all Budapest 
theatres, although one has shifted 
from legit to cinema, one has been 
turned into a variety stage, and a 
third, the large Municipal theatre 
eating 2,200, is transformed into 
cultural center where opera and 
drama performances, musica] recitals, 
lectures and educational pictures 


alternate. 
Ten legit stages 
. ' | 


usual, and de 


continue playing, 
nite lack of anything 


erage 


gooa 


+ ? ne Py 
lanaing, are 


aOIng ay 


starring Miss | 


outstanding personality 


HUNGARIAN SHOW BIZ STEADY 
CONSIDERING WAR INFLUENCE 


——— 


American Films Top 
List; Transport A 
Problem 





business with average good runs of 
average indifferent plays. There is a 
distinct change in the makeup of the 
theatregoing public: the pre-bust-up 
wtelligentsia that used to constitute 
the majority is far less in evidence, 
but a new class of money-spenders 
continues the national tradition of 
fondness for the stage. Trouble is the 
same as with films: no new authors, 
no new plots, no striking talents. 
|Gone are the days when Magyar 
playwrights scored the world over. 
Producers rely mainly on a few re- 
| liable standbys among authors, and 
|if they can find nothing new they 
| rout out an old hit for a revival. 


The current year’s undoubted 
smash hit was musical with plenty 
local color, ‘Tokay Wine,’ written as 
a vehicle for perennial Sari Fedak, 
whose old appeal still goes over big, 
especially with lowbrow audiences. 
After a Budapest run of 150 perform- 
ances Miss Fedak is now touring 
newly-recovered Transylvania, where 
audiences are avid for long-missed 
productions from the mother country. 


Other prolonged run was ‘Wife,’ 
by Janos Bokay, at the Kamara 
last season. The same stage has se- 
cured another winner this year, 
Sandor Marai’'s ‘Adventure,’ play of 
high literary merit with the ever- 
popular medical background. This is 
well-known highbrow author's first 
stage effort, and is highly success- 
ful. A trio tremendously in evidence 
|} on the Hungarian stage is the Vas- 
|zary family. John (‘I Married An 
Angel’) Vaszary writes, stage-man- 
ages, directs plays and pictures; Ga- 
briel Vaszary turns out plays and 
fiction by the dozen and Piroska, 
capital comedienne, acts in every 
one of her two brothers’ numerous 
hits. John’s ‘Distinguished Family’ 
and adaptation of 15th-century Mac- 
| chiavelli’s naughty play, ‘Mandra- 
gora,’ had excellent runs, Gabriel 
scored with ‘The Devil Is Never 
Caught Napping,’ and half a dozen 
other Vaszary ventures went off fair- 
ly well, 


Added reason for theatres keep- 
ing above water in these times of de- 
pression is that whereas cost of live 
| ing has gone up considerably in 
| Hungary, ticket prices haven’t. Sub- 
' scription rates on various cut-rate 
|plans are particularly low-priced. 
| People don’t dress for the theatre 
|any longer, except for boxes and 
| front stalls at the opera, or on rare 
nights, so the legit stage is becoming 
more and more a form of popular 
entertainment. The only musical 
comedy stage, Operette theatre, is 
doing very well despite turning out 
very weak stuff of a tiird-rate pro- 
vincial standard; it’s the pre-World 
War romantic backgrounds that 
draw. 


Vaudeville Makes A 
Budapest Comeback 


New feature is the comeback of 
vaudeville entertainment. For years 
there was none in Budapest. At 
present there are three: Kamara Va- 
riety, Komedia Orpheum and Royal 
Variety. The latter is doing particu- 
larly well, and manages to secure 
good programs despite scarcity of in- 











ternational numbe: Manageress is 
Miss Reymetter, Hungarian girl who 
worked for years a: ecretary at 
Berlin Wintergarter Popular acts 
at the start of the yn were Short 
and Long, Lia Sed, Trio Mexicanos, 
Ilona and Fred Larry, Boisoff and 
Radvany, the Ramwells, acrobats, 
and magician Sander Chang. A 
number of Hungarman acts of inter- 
national repute are now available, 
being unable to go on tour: in fact, 


some of the smaller fry have become 
drugs on the market. To help them, 
| Artistes’ Association has obtained an 
| official decree to the effect that 
| henceforth programs of ail bars and 
cafes where singers perform must 
include at least one acrobatic or 
other vaude act. 

Still popular is the Podium, only 


cabaret artistique playing at present 
in Budapest, where this form of en- 
tertainment used to much in 


vogue some years ago. Laszlo Be- 


keffi acts as conferencier. Of course, 

all political allusions have to be 

earefully subdued in his comments 

and skits, so what used to be the 

principal attraction almost com- 

pletely eliminated. But the public 
i (Continued on page 84) 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


and 


GABRIEL PASCAL 


wish the exhibitors 





a | 


Happy New Year 


with 


“MAJOR 
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Released Thru United Artists 
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Next year they 


will send you 


“ST. JOAN” 


and 


“DEVIL'S DISCIPLE” 
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GERALD FREEMAN 





GERALD FREEMAN PRODUCTIONS, LTD. 
DENHAM MIDDLESEX, ENGLAND 
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SEASONAL GREETINGS 
| 
L 
" e®e°8@ FROM eee 
| 
, Joe Loss and His Band Carroll Gibbons & His Band 
re oo: . 7 . Vera Lynn Cc § | 
0 | 
| 
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| U | 
C M | 
a B | 
4 
| C I | 
VAUDEVILLE TOUR A r SAVOY FOTEL, LONDON | 
SWEET SINGER OF SWEET 
SONGS | 
Leslie A. MacDonnell | | 
1%) 107, 
Jack Jackson & His Band 107 107, Oscar Rabin and His Band 
ee 0, 10% — | 
: , ee : a 
H. B. 107 ae 107 R. , “4 
te. a oe 10% ue 
M. B. cot 4 : E. a 
10% 10% 107 || 
T ' / /t X, ' i 
| ¥. C. | 
With A Special Hello To } 
TOM. ROCKWELL and ALL at G.A.C. it 
MAYFAIR HOTEL, LONDON VAUVEVILLE TOUR 1. 
SOLELY REPRESENTED | 
by i 
M. P. M. ENTERTAINMENTS CORPORATION, LID. | | 
ui! 
Managing Director, LESLIE A. MacDONNELL : 
} : : 
- if 
| 199 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. I. >i 
} CABLES, AMUSEMENTS LONDON Phones: REGENT 5851-5852 i 
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Season’s Greetings from 


JACK HYLTON 


Presenting and Representing 


By Arrangement with the B.B.C. 
ARTHUR ASKEY in “Band Waggon” 
“Hello Playmates” and Films 
BILLY COTTON and His Band 


“DORCHESTER FOLLIES” with 
MAURICE WINNICK 

By Arrangement with the B.B.C. 
“GARRISON THEATRE” with 

JACK WARNER and JOAN WINTERS 


ADELAIDE HALL (Singing Blackbird) 
RICHARD HASSETT (Large Lumps) 


By Arrangement with the B.B.C. 
“IT’S THAT MAN AGAIN” Featuring 
TOMMY HANDLEY, Jack Train, 

Fela Sowande and June Malo 


PAT KIRKWOOD (First War-Time Star) 
from “Black Velvet” 


JOHNNY LOCKWOOD 
(Star of the Future). 


BRYAN MICHIE with 
“YOUTH TAKES A BOW”. 


RICHARD (Stinker) MURDOCH 
“Band Waggon” and Films. 


GEORGE MOON and BURTON 
BROWN (New Comedy Team). 


MARY NAYLOR (16-year-old Singing 
Accordionist). 


JACK HYLTON presents Lawrence 
Wright's “ON WITH THE SHOW” 


JACK HYLTON presents at the B.B.C. 
THE DANCE ORCHESTRA 


and 


BILLY TERNENT and His ORCHESTRA 


LONDON, W. 1, ENGLAND 











Famous “Sunday 





THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 
Conductors: 


Eric Coates, Basil Cameron 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
In Association with H. M. Tennent Ltd. 


“DEAR OCTOPUS” 
with Dame Marie Tempest 


“FRENCH FOR LOVE” 
with Alice Delysia and Cecil Parker 


GODFREY WINN 


In Preparation 
The B.B.C. Production 
“SHADOW OF THE SWASTIKA” 


Express” Correspondent 




















Shanghai’s Noiorious Nite Life 


By CAL S. HIRSH , pipe smokers—with nude dancers 
] in— S te what have 

Shanghai, Dec. 15. thrown in—constitu 
aa iat ‘" ane long been the bane of the morally- 
Something that might have been minded. Most of these joints are 
conceived, pre-Hays, by the most Chinese operated, sponsored and 


fictionally 
scenario minds today 
ever emphasizes why Shanghai night 
life is possibly the most notorious in 
the world. 


ment merely incidental, plus private 
rooms for 


bizarre of Hollywood 


more so than and the new Nanking regime. 


On the other hand, 


song or all three 


type, 
Gambling casinos, with entertain- 


the cocaine snifters and his fill in this Pa 


nave 


protected by the Japanese military 


the epicure, 
whether he be of wine, women or 
with addi- 
tional entertainment, such as roulet 
narcotics and lewd, nude shows, 


te 


can 











SEASONAL GREETINGS 
To All Our Friends Everywhere 


MR. & MRS. SYDNEY FISHER 


STILL AT 
75, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, Eng. 


Where We Carry on Business as Usual Despite 


the Schemozzel 


YOU CAN'T KEEP A GOOD MAN DOWN 


Hope to See You All Soon 














————— 





Far East in as great a variety as in 
former Gay Paree. 
Shanghai is one of 


the cheapest 


places for gastronomic adventure. 
Those residing in New York who 
have their New Year cheer on 


Broadway, paying from $5 to $20 or 
more per head, may be jealous of a 
holiday menu here. Turkey and 
ham with all the fixings in the top- 
notch places, like the Cathay hotel 
and Farren’s, set the customer back 
the equivalent of $2.50 and the best 
Pomeroy or Cliquot at $4 the quart. 
Blame it on exchange and cheap 
Chinese labor. 
Best Food Obtainable 

At any time throughout the year 
caviar and cuisine of the best quall- 
ties can be obtained one of 
45-odd English, French, Russian and 
continental restaurants at $1.25 per 
plate, including cocktails and a 
drink. 

Scores of Chinese re 
scattered all over the French Con- 
cession and the Settlement. Whether 
you like blind chickens—tender from 
being kept in dark cellars all their 
short lives—sand worms or sharks- 
fins from South China, they are at 
the customers’ disposal. The highly 
spiced foods from Szechuan, 2,000 
mil away, still filter through the 
Japanese army to grace expensive 
tables here. No menu would be 
complete without the g Pek- 
ng duck and Taichow roast chicken, 
nor the mushroom-melon pie, 
the lily bulbs and pomegranates. 
The Chinese New Year all 
more, the 


a+ any 
at any 


staurants are 


yrgeous 
and 


finds 


these and too, gracing 
groaning festive boards. 
Not to be outdone, the Japanese 
’ I 


have opened sukiyaki palaces galore 
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in their controlled section of Shang- 
hai, Hongkew. Here you take off 
your shoes, don tabi (cotton socks), 
sit on heavily-cushioned floors and 
nibble daintily at most refined viands. 

Each guest has his geisha servant. 
She does not speak English, but 
nevertheless is a most charming 


hostess, curtsying and humbling her- | 


self on bended knee, while she serves 
with innate grace of years’ breeding. 

Only nibbling so far at the dining 
and dancing trade is the refugee 
German and Austrian Jew. In all 
three major areas of this city he has 


made an entry which presages 


greater things. His bars, with one 
or two barmaids, who occasionally 


the 
restaur- 
begin- 


double into doing a dance to 
phonograph, and his small 
ants are, seemingly, but 
ning of his eventual high plane in 
this type of biz. 


the 


100 Dancing, Gambling Spots 

With dinner over, there’s a choice 
of the 100 dancing and gambling 
places, or the patron can stay at 
D.D.’s or the Arcadia for a whirl 
with terpsichore. At Lido and at 
anyone of the three great ballrooms 
operated by the department stores, 
there’s a choice of 1,000 dance host- 
esses who have learned the art in 
the 12 years since the first Chinese 


couple ever dared a waxed floor. 
It was then that the Majestic saw a 
couple of American-returned col- 
legiate students step out for the 


fist 
time. Koreans, Japanese, Formosan 

Cantonese and half-castes all 
found to dance than a 
nickel, whether approached by a tar 
off the American flagship or an over- 
weight Shanghai 


can be 


‘ “+ 1 
IOr at i@Css 


millionaire 


From the honkytonks, one can go 
to Farren’s, de luxe dancing and 
roulette establishment, where a 


drink costs two bits and a spin with 
the ivory ball up to $100. Drinking 
downstairs and gambling upstairs— 


craps, chemin de fer, baccarat or 
blackjack. 
Jack Riley, under indictment in 


the American Court for China on 
gambling and slot-machine racket 
charges, bail fixed at U. S. $25,000, 
still is at Farren’s. He has pleaded 
guilty, provided the Government can 
prove his U. S. nationality. 


Donovan Pedelty, formerly in 


‘charge of publicity for United Ar- 


tists and now lieutenant in the army, 
staging series of shows for the troops 
at several of Oscar Deutsch’s thea- 
tres, 
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Buil-Throwing (Mex 
Variety) Can Earn As 
Much As 26 Per Show 


Mexico City, Jan. 5. 


Matadors are still Mexico’s best 
paid entertainers. Something like 
ee 
old-time heavy remuneration for 


these ace bull killer 
dor’s chore to slay at least three he- 
cows per Sunday afternoon, some- 
times some polish off the entire card 
of six bull has evolved in the sea- 
son just started ich is later than 
usual because of dickering of the star 
performers for more coin. 


it is the mata 


wh 


In the times when bull-fighting in 
Mexico was par excellent instead of 
merely pretty good, as it is now, a 
popular matador could cop as high 
as $8,000 a performance, about two 
| hours’ work, and even slap the im- 
presarios’ faces and make them like 
it. 

The matador who fights under the 
name of ‘Armarilita’ is the top blood 
and sand money man this season. He 
is under contract at $2,250 per per- 
formance. He recently threw a fiesta 
in his mansion here in honor of local 
Fox execs as he played in made-in- 
Mexico sequences of real bull fight- 
ing that Fox is to insert in its Holly- 
wood revival of ‘Blood and Sand.’ 

Performance pay of 
flight matadores this eason runs 
from $1,125 to $2,100. One matador 
decided to lay off this season because 
nobody would sign him for his de- 
manded $3,800 per show. 


the other top 


‘Dictator’ Cracks Mark 
At Debut in Mexico City 


‘The Dictator’ broke all records in 
Mexican screen history opening day, 
Jan. 1, when it opened at the Palace 
Chino theatre, Mexico City, accord- 
ing to word received in New York 
by Walter Gould, head of United 
| Artists’ foreign department. 
| Gould stated that no film to play 
, Mexico has grossed as much on its 
best day as did this Charles Chaplin 
picture, 
| Theatre is being given extra police 
‘protection against any Nazi up- 





‘rising against the film. 
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(With Thanks to Its Ame epresentatives, SHAPIRO-BERNSTEIN, INC.) 


GAVE THE U. S. A. THESE TOP SONGS IN 1939-40 


“SOUTH OF THE BORDER” 

“PENNY SERENADE” 
“MY PRAYER” 

“CINDERELLA” (Stay In My Arms) 


IN 1940 IN ENGLAND ‘‘PETER MAURICE’ TOPPED WITH 


“A NIGHTINGALE SANG 
IN BERKELEY SQUARE” 


“If Should FallinLoveAgain” 
“THE MEM’RY OF A ROSE” 
“UNTIL YOU FALL IN LOVE” 


IN 1941 YOU'LL SEE “<SHAPIRO-BERNSTEIN” TOP WITH THESE 




















ANNOUNCEMENT: -__Qur New American Co., PETER MAURICE, INC., 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 
ill ary 22nd, 7901, control our entire catalogue in U.S. A.-Canada 



































Peter Maurice and Jimmy Phillips Wish All Their Friends in U. S.A. 
ws» A PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR “Bes q 
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is so starved for that sort of thing 
that it is grateful even for a hint or 
a signiticant gesture, and goes to the 
Podium hoping tnat ‘Bekeffi might 
Say something.’ 

New little theatre shortly to open 
is Madach Stage, planned to be an 
artistic studio theatre. Count 
Stephen Karolyi, 20-year-old aristo- 
cratic enthusiast, is putting money 
and his name into this venture. 


On the other hand, the provincial 
stage has gone completely to the 
dogs. In a bad way for years, ma- 
jority of provincial companies were 
reorganized last year under the aus- 
pices of Actors’ Chamber (Equity) 
in a system of several stagiones 
(road companies) playing for a cer- 
tain time in each town. Provincial 
towns accustomed to have their own 
theatres and companies which they 
regarded as their private property, 
and subsidized most unsufficiently, 
did not patronize the Chamber’s 
stagiones. New system will probably 
be discarded next year, but no plan 
has been evolved to set struggling 
provincial actors on their feet and 
arouse the dormant interest of coun- 
try audiences. An exception is new- 
ly-returned district of Transylvania 


Hungarian Show Biz Steady 


== Continued from page 75— 











a 
especially city of Kolozsvar, with 
two permanent theatres. Here stage 


appeal is very keen, and b.o, returns 
good. 
. . ° - ‘ 
New Faces in Niteries; 
Business Improving 
Many old faces have disappeared 
from the floors of Budapest niteries, 
but new ones have taken their place. 
If anvthing, business is better than 
it was a year or two ago. Jewish 
patronage is greatly reduced, but as 
in the theatres, there is a new 
stratus of people, landed in new lu- 
crative jobs, who visit night spots. 
Spending is on a moderate scale, but 
going to one of the numerous bars 
to drink a bottle or two of wine, 
listen to a popular diseuse and take 
a few turns on the dance floor has 
become a matter of weekly routine 
to a great many young people. Such 
an evening for two can be comfort- 
ably managed on $3-4. The same 
at one of the big night clubs, Arizona 
or Moulin Rouge, costs $8-10 if you 
dont indulge in extra high jinks. 
Here you are expected to drink 
champagne, if only the inexpensive 
Hungarian brand, but in return you 
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UPWARD SURGE’— | 


Australia’s leading metropolitan circuit, Greater 
Union Theatres Pty, Ltd., has recorded, during 
1940, profits which are the hest for ten years. 


This trend has excited the industry and financial 


Reason for this success is summed up 
MANSHIP ... plus manpower, plus 
cated, modern theatres. A virile selling 
that every film is adequately marketed. A live cam- 


paign is put behind every picture. 


The entire circuit shows an upward, ever-progres- 
Money talks — but this year’s 
profits mean more than mere cash symbols; they 


represent the fruits of an active policy. 


THIS COMP/ NY DOESN'T JUST 
BUY FILM—IT SELLS IT! 


And—thanks to our associate distributing compa- 


nies, whose appreciation of our results is a heart- 


progress, 
generously given, has been inspiring. 
year’s product is in good hands, as your figures 
—share of our prosperity—have shown and will 


show again for 1941. 


American friends .... 


NORMAN BEDE RYDGE 


Chairman of Directors 


GREATER UNION THEATRES (PTY.) LTD. 
Head Office: STATE SHOPPING BLOCK 


49 MARKET STREET, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
UNITHEATRE, Sydney 


Associated with: 
CINESOUND PRODUCTIONS PTY. LTD., presenting CINESOUND REVIEW, 
and Cinesound Processing Laboratories. 
DISTRIBUTORS—BRITISH 
PICTURES CORP’N, 
CORP’N (U-S.A.), ASSOCIATED TALKING PICTURES LTD. (England), 
NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY COY. OF AUSTRALASIA PTY. LTD., Mar- 


in SHOW- 
ideally lo- 


policy sees 


Greater Union’s own good 
Their co-operation, 


Your next 


EMPIRE FILMS 


MONOGRAM 


PTY. LTD., 
PICTURES 


get a first-class program, neat band 
and excellent dance floor. 

While these old-established hot 
spots of Budapest night life keep up 
their end despite absence of tour- 
ists, small danceries, with diseuses 
for attraction, thrive so that several 
new ones have opened recently, even 
in the suburbs, where such a thing 
was unknown before. A _ popular 
singer or a good pianist may make 
the fortune of such a place. Loop- 
ing Bar, Shanghai and Pommery 
Bar are some of the new spots, and 
nearly every cafe has now a room, 


preferably a dark and tight hole, 
which has been converted into a 


nocturnal hot spot by establishing 
in it a trio of singer, drummer and 
pianist, turning off most of the lights 
and doubling the price of drinks. 

Among the leading singers are 
Anny Kelly, who, despite her Eng- 
lish name, is Hungarian, having 
formerly worked in Berlin; Anita 
Best, English; Terry Fellegi, Hun- 
garian, who comes from America; 
Martha Ratkay. Marietta Ehn, Susie 
Darvas, her partner, pianist Csak- 
vary, and Juduth Kenez. 


The lure of the gypsy band seems 
to be on the wane. Death of Imre 
Magyari, best of band leaders, may 
have had something to do with that; 
absence of foreign visitors who 
never missed this exotic attraction 
of Budapest is another’ reason. 
Chief explanation, however, is that 
the tendency is no longer towards 
reckless, spectacular amusement and 
extravagant spending, but towards 
a habit of having a good time as 
frequently as possible within reason- 
able limits. 


Radio in Decline After 
Sales Upped to New High 


After the sale of radio sets jumped 
to a new high last year, explained by 
the wish to listen in to the war news, 
radio has ceased to be so much in 
evidence. As in most continental 
countries at the present juncture of 
the war, broadcasts in Hungary stop 
at 9 p.m., so they are no longer an 
evening’s entertainment. This rules 
out broadcasts of opera or symphony 
concert performances, formerly a 
popular feature. Hungarian radio, 
| non-commercial and government- 
controlled, plays a far less important 
part anyway, from the entertainment 
angle, than it does in America. Best 
, feature is spot news reportage of 
|! events of national importance, for 
‘which staff is particularly well 
chosen and well equipped. Without 
indulging in plain propaganda, radio 
stresses national culture in lectures, 
Hungarian music and plays. Radio 
serials are unknown. News is of- 
ficial, comments are not given. Many 
people, however, listen in on for- 
eign news broadcasts, to get such in- 
formation and slants as are not pub- 
lished in Hungarian papers. 


Next to radio, the other thing that 
has lost much of its entertainment 
importance is sporting events. 


Budapest’s Tin Pan Alley is hard 
up fer lack of imported sheet music 
and record Shortage in this line 1 
keenly felt by singers, in commerce 
and also in radio. By far the best 
seller in music and records this year” 
was theme song of ‘Deadly Spring.” 

Foreign artists on the concert plat- 
form are few. Concert season prom- 
ise to be none too good. 

Concertina Craze 

Curious new development is con- 
certina craze created by extraordi- 
nary ballyhoo started by local rep 
of the German firm or Honer, in- 
trument makers. By arranging a 


series of matinees, performances of 
professionals, public competitions of 


amateurs, mass concerts and the like, 
the have: popularized the _ con- 
certina to an unprecedented extent. 
Nea~! everybody plays the con- 
certina, scores of schools teach it, it 


has become almost as big a pest as 
piano playing was a generation ago. 

The other craze it can 
be called—that occupies the leisure 
time of people who don’t go places 
is that for books. Reading is hav- 
ing a revival in Hungary. Reasons 
are manifold, obvious one being the 
desire to get one’s thoughts away 
from current events. Astrology, up 
till now almost completely ignored 
by the general public, has rocketed 
into the best seller list. Hungarian 


craze—if 


very remarkable of late, but authors 











keting Accessories. 


| like Harsanyi, Marai, Somogyvari, 





| Vaszary and a few others 





fiction has not produced anything, 


have | 


| big sales. 

Number of translations of English 
and American fiction is astounding. 
‘Gone With the Wind,’ the books of 
| Louis Bromfield, Pearl Buck, Francis 

Brett Young, A. J. Cronin, Hutchin- 

son, Rachel Field and a number of 

others are being lapped up. ‘Grapes 
of Wrath,’ just out in Hungarian ver- 
sion, promises 
by reason of above-mentioned 
terest for rural problems. It is note- 
worthy that absolutely no German 
fiction since 1933 is on the market in 

Hungary, with the exception of emi- 

grant authors like Thomas Mann. 
On the other hand, popular science 
and economics books in German, |ike 

Anton Zischka’s stories of raw ma- 
| terials, have big sales. 
complain of lack of English and 
American originals, 
| don’t come owing to transport dif- 
| ficulties and censure, or are too ex- 
| pensive for Hungarian purses. Cheap 
,;German editions of English and 
‘American fiction (Tauchnitz and 
Alvatross) for which Hungary used 
| to be a big market, have ceased pub- 
| lication since the war. The few new 


| 


in- 


'English books that find their way | may take in the near future, it is go- 


| ing to be worse. 


here are grabbed as soon as they are 
| put on the counter. 

' Situation is even more difficult 
, With regard to papers and magazines. 
| Practically none but German and 
| German-controlled dailies and illus- 


turned out good stories and achieve | 


trated magazines are to be found on 
the stalls. By the time American 
illustrated papers, such as Life or 


Time, are released by censors wig 


,; many blackouts, they have lost all 


to be great success 


Booksellers | 


which either | 


topical interest. Nevertheless. those 
that come are eagerly welcomed, 
like all news from that side of the 
world, which is now to a reat ex- 
tent fenced off from Hungary. 


Thus show business 


and other 
recreation fields in Hungary struggle 
on bravely amidst difficulties, 


grappling with scarcity of imports, 
lack of fresh ideas, restrictions in 
every field. Yet it must be said that 
such restrictions and drawbacks, 
which weigh upon the entire Euro- 
pean continent at this moment of the 
war, are less oppressive in Hungary 
than in most other countries. And 
the urge to forget drawbacks, to en- 


| joy the moment and to create en- 


| 


} 


joyment, is greater in Hungary than 
in most other countries. 
These qualities make the outlook 


hopeful in this country regardles of 


whatever havpens. The economic 
situation is bad, and undoubtedly 
whatever turn the fortunes of war 


But show business 
in Hungary does not depend solely 
on the economic situation. Young 
Hungary is doggedly determined to 
have a good time, and is going to 
have it although the skies may fall. 
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| VITAL FORCE 


IN THEATRES AND 
SHOWMANSHIP 


| SOUTH me LINE 


HOYTS 


THEATRES LIMITED 


600 GEORGE STREET, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
MANAGING DIRECTOR...CHARLES E. MUNRO 
Telegraphic Address... “HOYTSFILM” SYDNEY 


DE LUXE FIRST RUNS IN SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, BRISBANE, 
ADELAIDE, PERTH, FREMANTLE, LAUNCESTON, HOBART, 
ALBURY, BALLARAT, GOULBURN ..2406242+ AND.wzcaeaes 


THERE’S A HOYTS NEIGHBORHOOD THEATRE 
IN AUSTRALIA! 
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GEORGE FOSTER 





Telegrams and Cables: Confirmation London 


FOSTER'S AGENCY 


HARRY FOSTER 
The Oldest Established Theatrical, Film and Vaudeville Agents in Europe 
PICCADILLY HOUSE, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, W. 1. 


Phone: Regent 5367, 5368 and 5369 


Witt 





THE BEST REVIEWED BOOK OF THE YEAR 
65 YEARS IN THE GLAMOUR WORLD 


“THE SPICE OF LIFE” 


by GEORGE FOSTER 


and CHARLES COCHRAN 
Can be obtain@éd from WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY, 


1 an appreciation by NAOMI JACOB 


PRICE $2.50 


1270 Sixth Ave., New York 
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IN THE FRONT LINE! 


GAUMONT -BRITISH- GAINSBOROUGH STUDIOS 
THE HOME OF 


Gaumont British Picture Corporation 
Twentieth Century Productions 


if, * a General Film Distributors’ Productions . > 
! ‘eet Se Gainsborough (1928) Ltd. = _ TowARD BAC 


DEFY THE BLITZ! 
BRITAIN'S SMASHING SUCCESSES 


| NIGHT TRAIN TO MUNICH 
GASBAGS 
| CHARLEY'S BIG HEARTED AUNT 


COMING WINNERS FROM THE HOME FRONT 
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KIPPS The famous H. G. Wells’ classic with a brilliant cast headed by MICHAEL REDGRAVE, DIANA WYN- 
YARD and PHYLLIS CALVERT, charming new Gaumont-British-Gainsborough star. Directed by 
CAROL REED. 
GASBAGS Britain’s greatest War Comedy. The World’s Dictators portrayed by the CRAZY GANG and MOORE 
MARRIOTT. Directed by MARCEL VARNEL. 
SPITFIRE An inspiring story based on the epic bravery of our great Empire Air Force, with a Star of interna- 
tional repute heading an outstanding cast. Directed by CAROL REED. 
| NEUTRAL PORT The story of an ordinary merchant seaman and his ship. Upon him and his kind depend the lives 
of Englishmen. ..for if they fail Britain cannot survive. A thrilling account of high courage and ad- 


venture on the seas. Starring WILL FYFFE, LESLIE BANKS, YVONNE ARNAUD. Directed by 
MARCEL VARNEL. 


PITT THE YOUNGER The life of a great Statesman. Prime Minister at 24. A character both romantic and dramatic, set in a 


period brilliant in British history. Negotiations are in progress for a star of international repute. 


Directed by CAROL REED. 


TH S TRAIN The well known comedy thriller by Arnold Ridley, starring Britain’s biggest screen find, ARTHUR 
E GHO T ASKEY. known as “BIG HEARTED ARTHUR” on screen and radio, with his partner, RICHARD 
MURDOCH, known to millions as “STINKER”. Directed by WALTER FORDE. 
ONCE A CROOK GORDON HARKER as a one-time crook turned virtuous with SIDNEY HOWARD in a brilliant com- 
edy-mystery-thriller based on the popular stage success. Directed by HERBERT MASON. 
COTTAGE T0 LET A comedy thriller adapted from the current English stage success. Starring LESLIE BANKS, ALASTAIR 
SIM. Directed by ANTHONY ASQUITH. 
PADDY THE NEXT BEST THING One of the most charming stories ever written. Cast and Director to be announced later. 
! Riotous circus comedy starring “BIG HEARTED” ARTHUR ASKEY, “STINKER” MURDOCH with 
ALLEZ-00P! MOORE MARRIOTT and GRAHAM MOFFATT. 
TORY Not yet titled. To be produced on spectacular lines. A British submarine goes out on dangerous ex- 
A SUBMARINE 5 ploits. Bringing to the screen the reckless bravery of the men of the British Navy, this story immor- 


talises the men who defy death beneath the seas. 











BRITAIN'S FILM INDUSTRY CARRIES ON FOR AMERICA'S ENTERTAINMENT! 
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French Amus. Biz in Big Strides 


Toward Recovery; Full 


Normalcy 


Under Nazi Yoke Held Impossible 


Pari via Madrid), Dec. 20 
The traditional French ability to 
recover is finding one of its best 
expressions in the country’s enter- 
tainment industry where gigantic 
strides towards normalcy are being 


made 

Although it’s never going to be ‘as 
it used to was,’ to use a popular ex- 
pression, unless the German yoke is 
slipped—and even then it’s going to 
be quite different—Paris night life 
is functiening quite well, with legit, 
variety, music hall, cinema, danc- 
eries, bars, restaurants, cafes and 
other hotspots going along at a sur- 
prisingly good pace. 

In the free zone there is probably 
more entertainment activity than 
ever before in view of the French 
program of decentralization of the 
theatre. In fact many of the cities 
of this region, such as Lyons, Tou- 
louse, Marseilles, Narbonne and 
others, can boast of more amuse- 
ments now than when Paris was not 
only the political capital but the en- 
tertainment center as well. Another 
phenomenon in the free zone is the | 
traveling theatrical company of the | 
middle ages, streamlined and | 
brought up to date and functioning | 
better than ever. Many of the legit 
and screen stars who were in the 
unoccupied zone at Armistice, and | 
not having much of a yen to return | 
to the occupied zone but neverthe- | 
less keen on being active, supplied 
the spark to rekindle this custom of 
the middle ages. 

The Riviera as Pic Capital 

The Riviera has become the new 
French film capital, although not 
much progress in this direction has 
been made. The best studios and 
equipment are in or around Paris 
and celluloid is scarce. It is quite 
likely that once the government re- 
turns to Paris, the pic industry will 
forget the Riviera with its ideal 
climate for film work and rush back 
to the more practical spot. Never- 
theless, meggers Marc Allegret. Mar- 
cel l’'Herbier, Henri Gendre and 
George Prade are sincere in their 
desire to make the Riviera France’s 
Hollywood with its round-the-year 
sun, blue sky and matchless scenery. 
They may succeed but the France of 
after-war may not have the neces- 
sary capital to transfer the film Eden 
from Paris to Cannes. 

All this denotes that the spark is 
there and that the French, even with 
part of their country occupied, are 
undergoing an artistic renaissance 
after some months of torpor. It may 
be argued that the German authori- 
ties are encouraging this trend in 
order to give the impression that life 
js normal in France _despite the oc- 
cupation, and that the victors are 
being tolerant and correct with the 
vanquished However, there is a 
tradition to be maintained in France 
and everyone connected with it is 
doing the utmost to see that it 
doesn’t die, despite hardships, handi- 

caps and the presence of the hated 
German troops on their soil. 

At the present time there are 
about 35 legits, revues, music halls 


and operettas, about 175 film thea- | 


tres—including many nabe houses— 
some 35 hotspots and boités and a 
score of danceries functioning in 
Paris. Cafes and restaurants are do- 


ing quite well in spite of food and 


drink restrictions. Lack of transpor- 
tation facilities and the blackout— 
as bad now as during hostilities-—— 


unemployment, 
coal and oil 


curfew, shortage of 
for heating purposes, the 
rationing svstem and the refusal of 
some people.to be amused while 
France is in mourning is unquestion- 
ably having some effect on the capi- 
tal’s night life. 


Increasing Trend Of 
Collective Security 


People, too, no longer go alone to 
show places as they did in countless 
numbers before. Now they go in 
groups. 
or showcase you will see them in 
threes, fours or more. Why, no one 
seems to know but subconsciously 
they must feel a certain sense of se- 
curity in going together. 


The pres2nce of German troops, | 


1 
| 


Officials and countless other ques- 
tionable individuals from across the 
Rhine has injected a new element in 
the capital's night life. They want | 
to be amused and seemingly have 
plenty of money to spend aithough 
t’ whether the marks 


t’s another story 


Whether it. be a cafe, legit | 


they have to throw around with 
such abandon are worth much more 
than the paper they are printed on 

Nevertheless there they are. And 
they form an important element. 
They are everywhere. They occupy 
the best seats in the theatres and 
showcases. At openings they mix 


with the French elite. In cafes and 
restaurants they are the best eaters 


and drinkers with beer and cham- 
pagne rating tops in their eat-and- 


drink diet. 

Most of the big names of the en- 
tertainment trade are back in Paris, 
except the Naziphobes, including the 


| Jews whose presence is not desired 


Even if it 
that they 


in the occupied zone 
were it is quite likely 
would not return. 

Most of their businesses have been 
confiscated in the occupied zone. The 
shops that still remain open for busi- 
ness must hang up signs informing 
clients they are Jews. They are 
blacklettered on vellow backgrounds. 
The Germans have also taken a 
census of all Jews living in that zone. 


Picked Up the Cue 


In the free zone, the German- 
inspired press and the extreme right- 
ist organs—such as Candide, Grin- 
goire, Action Francaise and other 
traditional Jew-baiters—have picked 
up the cue and are belaboring this 
element with the same intensity as 
similar news organs in Germany and 
Italy. 

In a 


recent issue, Candide vici- 


|} ously attacked Leon Blum, Jean Zay 


and other government figures for 
much of the harm that befell France. 
The editorial, entitled ‘The End of a 
Reign,’ protested against the ‘con- 
trol’ exercised by Jews in the the- 
atre, press and cinema. 

Much resentment is shown against 


French Jews and non-Jews who went | 


abroad during the rout of France. 
French citizenship has been revoked 
from such prominent personalities as 
megger Rene Clair, producer Levy 
Strauss, Henry Torres, famed lawyer 


and head of French picts until the 
Armistice; Vera Korene of the 
Comedie Francaise and many news- 


paper figures such as Pierre Lazareff, 
former editor of Paris Soir; Pertinax 
and Madame Genevieve Tabouis. 

Of great importance to French 
films is the fact that production is 
off to a new start and although it’s 
nothing in comparison to prewar 
production or even wartime turnout, 
the wheels have started turning, and 
that’s something. 

On Nov. 4, Abel Gance gave the 
go signal for ‘La Venus Aveugle’ 
‘The Blind Venus’ in a Nice 


studio, 


with French candidate to ‘oomph’ 
title, Viviane Romance, in the top 
role. Although the male lead is not 


announced it is not hard to imagine 


tnat Georges Flamant will fill the 
bill since it has always been the 
young lady’s battle cry of ‘No 


Flamant, No Romance.’ 
distance away at Roquebrune Cap 
Martin, Mare Allegret is megging 
‘Parade en Sept Nuits’ (‘Parade in 
Seven Nights’) with comic Raimu in 
the role of a country priest. 

Both these pix are the first new 
productions of the French post-war 
period, although the latter was 
planned and prepared during the last 

‘ 


Just a little 





few months of the war. A third be- 
g is receiving its finish- 
ing touches in Marcel Pagnol’s studio 
in Marseilles It is ‘La Fille du 
Puisatier’ (‘The Well-Digger’: 
Daughter’) with Raimu, Josette Day 
and Fernandel. A few days ago pilot 


»- 


gun last sprin 


agnol changed the name to ‘La Fille 
Perdue’ (‘The Lost Girl’). 
The last completely new film of 


the present season has just gone on 
the lot in the outskirts of Marseilles. 
|¥ves Mirande has written’ the 
scenario with Marcel Rivers piloting 
and Cecil Sorel in lead supported by 
Tramel and Alerme. 

This is France's total producing 
effort for the moment. The exhib 
end has far more to show for itself. 
Although only Warner and Colum- 
bia are banned in the occupied zone 
because of ‘Confessions of a Nazi 
Spy’ and ‘Mad Beast,’ all the Ameri- 
can distribs are shut with the ex- 
ception of Paramount, which is per- 
mitted to distribute films previously 
okayed for German release. 

In the free zone the American dis- 
tribs have set up offices in Touiouse 
(moving out of occupied Bordeaux), 
but even here they are working un- 
der great handicaps and most of 
them plan to close. Most of their 


negatives are in Paris and out of | 


reach. 
In Paris most of the pictures being 
hown are Old French ones and more 
and more German, although the lat- 
ter is not appealing greatly to local 
audiences. The fans are clamoring 
for new product but there is no one 
\ can lend a willing ear. An 
example is that ‘Angelica,’ with 
Viviane Romance, just finished a few 
months before the Germans 
into Paris, is setting new b.o. 
Madeleine, and it’s only 
average pic set in old Spain. 
In Paris there are but 30 


came 
records 
at the an 


distribs 





of the original 400 functioning. The 
offices formerly directed by Jews | 
have been finecombed and either 


shuttered or turned over to new 
management more acceptable to the 
authorities. 


The film situation reduces itself to | 


this: during the current year, up to 


the German occupation, French in- 
dustry produced 34 picts, five of 
which were not completed. Pres- 


ently there are 33 pix which have 
not been released. In all there are 
307 feature films in all of France, 
including 183 American, 75 French, 
19 German, 16 British, six Italian and 
six divers. Between Jan. 1 and June 
10, 143 picts were released including 
86 American, 37 French, 11 British, 
four German, two Hungarian, one 
Italian, one Belgian and one Polish. 


Theatres are doing quite well with | 


old films and could do better if some 
of the pix enumerated above were 
released. Technically there is no 
reason why they shouldn't ‘be, but 
there are all sorts of hitches. 

Only British pictures are banned 
in the occupied zone. Americans are 
tolerated but actually none can be 
found. Military, anti-German and 
anti-Nazi picts also are banned. 
(inemas may remain open until 11 
p.m., permitting them to start their 
last show about 8:45 p.m. Double 
features are not permitted. This 
week French newsreels were re- 
leased—the first since the Armistice. 

Variety and music-hall are un- 
questionably the preferred forms of 
entertainment. These seem to have 
shown the best recovery to date. 
The Germans go in for it whole- 
heartedly. So much so, that many of 
the numbers are German. 

Vauders Open 

The ABC, formerly the capital’s 
best vaude house, has Noel Noel and 
Fred Adison’s orchestra heading the 
bill. Mauricet is in a sketch called 
‘Chantons’ at the European. Other 
houses are the Theatre des Optim- 
istes, Theatre Pigalle, Concert Mayol, 
formerly the headquarters for risque 
shows; the old Alhambra, the Thea- 
tre des Varietes with Jeanne Aubert 
and Jean Tissier heading the pro- 
gram, the Bobino, and the converted 
film showcases, Theatre de 1'Etoile 
with Sessue Hayakawa, Aimos and 
Monique Rolland, and the Normandie 
with blues singer Damia. 

Henri Varna is as active as before 
and during the war. His Casino de 
Paris has a new revue, ‘Loves of 
Paris,” with much 
that during the war, but with main 
bill Maurice Chevalier and 
Josephine Baker gone. Varna’s Pal- 
ace, with ‘Beautes de Femmes,’ is go- 
ing strong although it’s not quite as 
nude as it used to be. The operetta 
‘Chimes of Normandy’ is back at the 
Mogador with Varna sharing top 
billing with Andre Bauge and the 
Pasdeloup orchestra. Another favor- 
ite operetta, ‘Phi Phi,’ is going strong 
at the Bouffes Parisiens. 

Other houses in this bracket doing 
biz are the Folies Bergere and the 
typically French ‘chansonnier’ show 
at the Theatre des Anes with Jean 

Jane Sourza, Raymond 


ings 


Granier, 
Souplex and other old favorites. 
Legit is not far behind. ‘Histoire 
de Rire,’ the best play of the war 
on with the original cast 
Alice Coeea, Fernand Gravet, An- 
e Luguet and Pierre Renoir. Sacha 
Guitry, his wife Genevieve and El- 
vire Popesco are holding forth at the 
Madeleine in another 


season, is 


wartime re- 
lease, ‘Florence,’ and ‘Le Roi Louis 
XI’, both Guitry plays. ‘Je Vivrai 


un Grand Amour’ is still doing well 
at the Michel with Jany Holt. 
George Bernard Shaw’s ‘Catherine 
the Great’ has just supplanted ‘Juli- 
ette’ at the Oeuvre. The Palais 
Royal is on with ‘La Merveilleuse 
Journee’ while ‘Frenesie’ is holding 
forth at the Theatre Charles de 
Rochefort, ‘Le Caprice de Marianne’ 
and ‘Un Garcon Chezy Very’ at Gas- 
ton Baty’s Theatre de Montparnasse, 
‘Plutus d'Or’ at the Theatre de Paris, 
now managed by Charles Dullin, 
formerly of the Atelier; and ‘Jazz’ 
with Harry Bauer at the Gymnase, 
Henri Bernstein’s old legit house. 
Grand Guignol is again producing 
hair raisers such as ‘Le Jardin des 
Supplices.” 

Doing quite well are the four sub- 
sidized theatres—the Opera, the 
Opera Comique, the Theatre de la 
Comedie Francaise and the Odeon. 
The Opera has-just put on ‘Faust,’ 


, uncanny tenseness is 





APAN ADOPTS 
NEW DEAL 





Elimination of Duals 
Becomes Part of 
Program 


By James B. Harris 


Tokyo, Dec. 15. 

All industries in Japan today, re- 
gardless of character, are dominated 
by one slogan, ‘Shin-Taisel,’ coined 
by Premier Konoye, the literal trans- 
lation of which is ‘New Structure.’ 
All enterprises which run counter 
to this idea are promptly extermi- 
nated. Hence, a new ‘movie struc- 
ture’ has also come into existence, 
writing sayonara (meaning finis on 
Times Square) to the double-feature 
era and limiting the full program to 
two hours and a half. With the 
elimination of twin bills, the num- 
ber of films produced by Jap com- 
panies has been greatly cut down. 

Although this year marked the 
2,600th anniversary of the founding 
of the Japanese Empire, the ever- 
changing international situation and 
four years of warfare with China 


4 
be 





ne 


year, are seldom even mentioned. 
This has prompted the Japanese 
studios to concentrate chiefly on ¢} 
production of films 
the war in China. 

It is evident that the motion pic- 
ture industry of Japan is now defi- 
nitely under 


e 


which glorify 


state control, and js 
being utilized as a great organ in 
influencing the minds of the people, 


but this has proved to be a good 


| blessing to local producers, for this 


| controlled 


| utilization by the government |} 
| saved their 
other 


nas 
skins while countless 
industries are now being 
liquidated under the July 7 ordi- 
nance which states that all producers 
of luxury goods shall henceforth be 
and restricted drasti- 
cally. Allin all, the only two enter- 
prises booming in Japan today are 
the munitions and picture indus- 
tries. 
Outlook Uncertain 


The outlook for future American 


_importations of films is concealed ina 


still unsettled have caused various | 


reactions throughout the nation. An 
noticeable in 
all phases of industry. Japan re- 
cently signed the Tripartite Alliance 
with Germany and Italy, but as it 
was immediately followed by Amer- 
ica’s embargo on scrap iron and oil 
exports to Japan, the pact was 
really not a source of great enthu- 
siasm to the people. At this writing, 
the entire nation is joining in the 
26th centenary celebration, and 
lantern processions, accompanied 
by bands loudly playing patriotic 
tunes, march down the streets gaily 
decorated with lanterns on which are 


| painted the swastika and the Italian 


the same cast as | 


colors, flower 
cars rumble down 
ever, great 

fested by Mr. 


lie’e 
11C S 


and bedecked 
the tracks. How- 
incongruity is mani- 
and Mrs. Nippon Pub- 
enthusiasm in forming queues 
around the leading film houses in the 
‘apital to see Paramount’s current 
release of ‘Union Pacific’ extolling 
of the great American 

In a.word, the majority of 
the people are casting all political 
issues to the winds in their mad rush 
to seek amusement. This has been 
the prevailing sentiment in the coun- 
try ever outbreak of the 
China incident. World upheavals, 
therefore, do hinder the amuse- 
ment industry in Japan in the slight- 
est degree. 


street 


the laying 


railroad. 


Since the 


not 


Working Overtime 
Due to the great famine in Amer- 


ican film imports this year caused 
by various economic reasons, the 
Japanese icture companies. are 
working overtime ta _ satisfy the 


phenomenal demand of the people 
for films. However, the Jap pic in- 
dustry is being operated under a 
great strain, for each new script must 
first be submitted to government of- 
ficials for full approval before they 


start the cameras grinding. The 
censorship and regulations are so 


severe that virtually no love stories, 
musicals or tragedy themes are per- 
mitted for production. Comedy pic- 
tures are also seldom produced to- 
day, for all films which are consid- 
ered silly or lacking in 


instructive 
elements are ruthlessly discarded. 
Today, Enoken 


(Japan’s Eddie Can- 


tor), and Roppa, two of Japan’s 
greatest comedians, whose names 
were household words until last 


with entirely new scenery which is 
eventful in Paris 
times 

As far as a bite with the show is 
concerned, Paris can again satisfy in 
that respect. The Lido is open with 
floor show and dinner, Leon Volterra 
advertising ‘ten stars, 60 actors in 
‘The Loveliest Mannequins’.’ Henry 
Lartigue has unshuttered Ciro’s, al- 
Ways one of the most popular spots 
in town. The Aiglon, which Harry 
Pilcer (now in U. S.) worked on for 
months during last spring and early 
summer, has finally opened but 
naturally under new management 
with Konnel and_ his_ orchestra. 
Maxim’s is popular with the Ger- 
mans with Albert back in the old 
spot. The Boeuf su le Toit and Paris 
Paris, a new boite located at the 
Pavilion de l'Elysees with Great 
Vernon as the main attraction, are 
doing well. Lucienne Boyer’s Chez 
Elle is popular, with Boyer back in 
the show. Others include Amiral, La 
Boite a Sardines, Agnes Capri, Chez 


even in normal 


blanket of uncertainty at present, 
for American nationals in the Far 
East have already been advised by 
the State Department to evacuate, 
and there is no telling what grave 
developments may follow the pres- 
ent relations between Japan and the 
United States. However, taking an 
optimistic viewpoint, American films 
shall continue to enjoy the popu- 
larity they have always had in the 


past should no new political com- 
plications set in. A wholesale boy- 
cott of American films is an abso- 


lute improbability judging from the 


| present sentiment of the people to- 


| ward amusement. 


; 


| Bourgogne, 


| 


| Americans 


The only measure 


to thwart the people from attending 


foreign films would lie in the en- 
forcement of a _ special restrictive 
ordinance, but such a move is also 
highly unlikely. 

The American evacuation from 
Japan is termed regrettable by the 
people, who look upon it as a mere 
political gesture, and nothing more. 

To date, no American distribution 
agency in Japan has closed its of- 
fice. On the contrary, they are 


feverishly employed in trying to bal- 
ance supply and demand conditions. 

Investigations into the popularity 
of American ‘film stars through the 
medium of questionnaires published 
in local film magazi and other 
channels revealed that Edward G. 
Robinson, Cary Grant, Spencer 
Tracy, Clark Gable, Richard Greene, 
Tyrone Power, Charles Boyer and 
Gary Cooper are still as popular as 
hitherto. In the category of 
tresses, Myrna Loy and Jean Arthur 
head the list, followed by Claudette 
Colbert, Ginger Rogers and Joan 
Bennett. 


Favor Popeye, 


ac- 


Donald Duck 
Popeye and Don- 
ald Duck are always guaranteed to 
create enthusiasm, 


Among cartoons, 


A great influx of German pix was 


anticipated by local fans this year 
because of Japan’s friendship with 
the axis powers, but such a phe- 
nomenon has not yet been noticed. 


‘Olympia’ was a smash hit at great- 
ly boosted prices, while ‘Blitzkrieg 
in Poland’ was well received. 


The most successful American 
film importation of the year were: 
‘Stagecoach’ (UA), the smash hit of 
the year, which surpassed all pre- 
vious b.o. receipts; ‘Robin Hood’ 
(WB), ‘Union Pacific’ (Par), ‘“Tar- 
zan Finds Son’ (M-G), ‘3 Smart 
Girls’ (U), ‘Oklahoma Kid’ (WB), 
and ‘Swiss Family Robinson’ (RKO), 
were other b.o. winners. 


Mimi Pinson, Night Club, L’Impera- 
trice, Badinage, Suzy Solidor’s, Mon- 
seigneur, Eve, Grand Jen, the Monte 
Christo with Leo Marjane, and the 
Sheherazade. Others of lesser im- 
portance back in their old stands are 
the Villa, Gipsy’s, Jockey, Poisson 
d’Or, and danceries Melodies, Para- 
dis, Olympia and others. 

The eat joints that made Paris 
famous are back into the swing of 
things, battling against food restric- 
tions and mark paychecks. Their 
wine stocks are stili very good, the 
Germans having marked preferences 
for beer and champagne. There are 
Ledoyan, Auberge du Pere Lou's, 
Cabaret, Le Perigord, Rotisserie de 
la Reine Pedauque, Prunier, Chez 
Louis, Cloche d'Or, Aux Ducs de 
Escargot d’Or, Bape- 
rousse, among others. 





Michel, American, one of the first 
injured by bombs, now 
fully recovered and back in Don 
Ross’ vaudeville unit, 
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yen for Grown-Up Kiddies 


(Test Your Knowledge of 1940) 


1. What was television trying to do, when caught? 
2. During 1940, was Sidney Kaye in the public domain? 
3. Who was Jeannie with the Light Brown Hair? 
4. On which side of the ASCAP fight was Ed Craney? 
5. What happened to the barber chair in Niles Tram- 
ell's office? 
6. To whom did Variety award a plaque for brilliant 
radio criticism? 

7. How many vice-presidents were there at NBC? 

8. When he stood up to leave the ASCAP board room 
did Ed Klauber of CBS say (1) ‘I know where I'm going’ 
or (2) ‘You know where you can go?’ 


ANSWERS AT BOTTOM OF PAGE 


CHI RADIO PRODUCTION 
THRIVES WITHOUT ‘NAMES’ 


By Harry C. Kopf 


Manager, NBC Central Division 


m 








Chicago, Jan. 5. 

Radio in Chicago and other parts of the Middle West has 
always had to struggle along without the big names because 
most big names broadcast from Hollywood, where they can 
double in celluloid and recline in the sun; or from New York, 
where they can get into a Broadway show or the Stork Club, 
or at least the Lambs Club. 

It’s true that Phil Baker, Amos ‘n’ Andy, Fibber McGee, 
Paul Whiteman and many oiher names once broadcast regu- 
larly from our Chicago studios. It’s also true we have Alec 
Templeton and several other big names broadcasting here 
now, but the point is that Chicago radio has had to succeed, 
by and large, without big names, 

The first result of this was the development in Chicago of 
daytime radio. Big names weren't used in daytime drama, 
so Chicago concentrated on that and soon it was originating 
more programs of this type than any other city. 

Still, the city languished as a producer of night-time pro- 
grams. There was a time, not so long ago, when we at NBC 
in Chicago had only two sponsored night-time audience pro- 
grams going—the Carnation Contented Hour and the Alka- 
Seltzer National Barn Dance, and the Barn Dance wasn't 
coming from our own studios. 

Night-Time Spurt 

Now, we have 16 night-time o: Sunday afternoun shows of 
half an hour or an hour’s length. and all but one having an 
audience. In night-time, as well as daytime network produc- 
tion, we’re far ahead of any city except New York, and we're 
only slightly behind New York. 

What’s the explanation fo: this? Our programs, generally 
speaking, still don’t rely on the pull of big names. I think 
the answer lies largely in the development of our clients and 
their agencies of idea programs. If there has been one defi- 
nite trend in the Middle West in 1940, it has been this de- 
velopment of idea programs. 

Let’s look over the list of some of these 16 night-time 
and Sunday afternoon Chicago programs. One of the oldest 
is Dr. I. Q., an idea show sponsored by Mars Candy Co., and 
& very successful one. 

Then there is ‘Beat the Band. an NBC owned package show 
Which has been doing an excellent selling job for General 
Mills. 

Consider ‘Quiz Kids,’ named by many as the outstanding 
new program of the summer of 1940—another idea show. 
conceived by the Chicago press agent Louis Cowan and sold 
to Alka-Seltzer. aa 

Among other new idea shows which have come to NBC 


Chicago this year are ‘Speak Up America,’ ‘Wings of Destiny.’ 


‘Your Dream Has Come True,’ the. Brown & Williamson 
‘Show Boat’ and ‘Hidden Stars.’ Not all of these programs are 
quiz shows, (Idea shows aren’t necessarily quiz shows!) 

These, together with such other popular Chicago network 
vehicles as Uncle Walter’s Dog House (which is also an idea 
show but which began in 1939). Plantation Party. Knicker- 
bocker Playhouse, the National Barn Dance, Alec Templeton 
Time, the Fitch Bandwagon, the Contented Program and 
‘Uncle Ezra,’ account for most of the sizeable increase in total 
business and the very grent increase in night-time production 
which we've had in 1940. Many of these programs have 
neither the names nor the talent cost that some other pro 
grams have, but in proportion to their cost to the client, 1 
bel'eve that every one of them is doing a highly satisfactory 
job 

Chicago and the Middle West. which once proved that 
they could do a volume of a: ytime business despite the handi- 
cap of having no name talent. again seems to have prover 
that the same lack of names can be overcome in night-time 
radio, if you have the ideas. And ideas are a commodity 
Which rad‘o will never lack 

Therefore. the radio prospect for the Middle West in 194! 
appears brishter to me than ever before. We have the pro 
grams to sell, both daytime and nictht-time, and the great ir 
crease in buying power which the defense program has 
caused is certain to boost the advertising appropriations of 
many manufacturers. We are already feeling this improve- 
ment in business. Network sales in our territory increased 
approximately 10% over 1939. WMAQ and WENR local sales 
increased an aggregate of 16.8%, and sales for other stations 
represented by our local and national spot sales department 
Inereased 22.4%, 


























The Answers 
1. \Iake money—very immoral 
2. Silly question, isn’t it? 
3. The sweetheart of BMI. 
4. Ed Craney’s. 
5. What happened to Strotz’ overcoat? 
6. Nobody. 
7. Now investigating. 
8. Send stamped addressed envelope. 
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The ‘12 Biggest’ Trade Stories 


Of 1910 Include Monopoly, 


Television 


By ROBERT J. LANDRY 


In radio, as in the world at large, 1940 was peculiarly a year 
of violence. Violent actions as translations of violent lang- 
uage were fairly common. ‘Total extermination’ and ‘un- 
conditional surrender’ and ‘new orders, imposed by force’ were 
figuratively, typical of radio’s fight with organized music, and 
typical of the FCC’s quarrel with RCA-NBC television, and 
of the industry attorneys in replying to equally uncom- 
promising statements from the ‘monopoly’ investigators, and 
of Mutual on one side and the contemporary networks on the 
other side. 

In preparing a list of the dozen most important radio trade 
Stories, it becomes clear that clash and struggle are implicit in 
all. 

Not that this wouldn’t be true in any given year. 
was especially the case mm 1940. 

The dozen most ‘important’ stories follow these few intro- 
ductory lines. It is, of course, only a small part of the total- 
ity of activity in the incredibly diversified and many-sided 
radio industry. The list leaves out altogether ‘they'll be 
treated separately in other stories), many important, but 
more isolated and less historic trade developments. But to 
sum up 1940 in a page and in a flexible form these 12 at 
least put big X’s on the map to guide the traveller, 


But tt 


” ” 


1. The Batlie of Britain 


The great historic drama of the collapse of Holland, Bel- 
gium and France, followed by the miraculous evacuation of 
Dunkirk and then, in turn, the series of ghastly accomplish- 
ments, including Coventry, of the bombers—these tell the big 
radio story—for everybody—of 1940. Radio’s quick telling 
of the whole story, the fabulous incident of the radio-de- 
scribed scuttling of the Graf Spee, the actua] sound (via 
oceanic shortwave) of gunfire and explosions over London 
have all combined to produce a saga of new style journalism 
which has already produced a considerable literature. The 
books and the magazine articles and the lectures will last 
for many a year to come and then will be deposited as an 
integral part of history on the grand, or blitzkrieg, scale, 

To Fred Bate of NBC’s Victoria Embankment offices, who 
was wounded by a bomb fragment, to Ed Murrow of CBS, 
who was twice shattered out of his London offices, to Max 
Jordon, living more and more in Switzerland and Jess and 
less in Germany, to John Steel of Mutual, another injured 
party, has fallen the job of running the vital errands of Ameri- 
can radio. They, and their considerable number of colleagues 
‘William Shirer, Eric Sevareid, W. lL. White, et al) have made 
the great radio story of 1940. In America Elmer Davis, Ray- 
mond Gram Swing, John B. Kennedy, Paul Sullivan, H. V 
Kaltenborn, Edwin C. Hill, Gabriel Heatter, Boake Carter 
and oihers, have provided a personally highly profitable 
obliggato of comment upon the story. 


2. ASCAP Vs. BMI 


The seria: of serials. Every week, with hardly an excep 
tion, Variety carried from half a dozen to a couple of dozen 
stories to give both the radio and the music trades their most 
comprehensive, detailed, insidey coverage of the situation. 
The tempo of bickering quickened after April. The Feb. 21 
issue streamered*‘Ascap Rapio TERMS NEAR’ the sensational] 
episode of Gene Buck's arrest was reported Feb. 28 with the 
quest on ‘Wuo Puonep Tue Potrice?’ Then came (March 27): 
‘Ascap SLAP AT KLAUBER’ one of the more acrimonious 1nCcl- 
dents in a running battle. The broadcasters closed ranks, so 
did ASCAP. On April 3, on its own initiative, Variery com- 
puted and published an ‘Ir Aupit or WEBS’ BURDEN’, This 
was based on estimates for 1939. When official FCC and 
trade figures were available, a second ‘if’ audit was published 
on Dec. 11 (‘Wes’s Ascap ARITHMETIC’) which proved to have 
been but $200,000 out of the way in its original guess of what 
ASCAP terms would have meant if in force during 1939. 

A possible new high for the amount of sheer print r’s ink 
nd white space devoted to the ASCAP-BMI question by this 

ublication occurred Dec. 11. Practically six solid pages 
450 inche was devoted to it, the sheer complexity demand- 











ng this space. Importance of the story, as dramatized ir 
vav by VARIETY. attracted outside comment of which 

e New York Herald-Tribune’s was typical 

” . * 

3. Monopoly Renort 
This was the continuing Washington headache and, Ike 
ASCAP. it was marked by an increasingly free expression 0] 
personal bitterness on both sides Federal Communication 
Commission and the broadcasting industry, through its attor- 


neys. were very tart. A significant Varirry streamer on Juné 
26 stated ‘PALEY CHARGES FCC Bias.’ Attorney Paul Sega! 
was to make radio history with his ‘breath-taking’ sarcasm 
against the FCC when the postscript hear’ngs came along in 
November and further hearings were held on the monopol) 
briefs. In the Dec. 4 issue Variety reported ‘7 RuLes THas 
SHAKE Rapio.’ 


4 * * 


4. Television Knockout 


The campaign of RCA-NBC to launch 441 line television 
was abruptly halted by the FCC asserting it had not ap- 
proved or known about RCA’s intentions. The tentative 
appearance of newspaper advertisements, a first step ina 
sales promotion push, brought down the commission’s wrath. 
RCA-NBC television stil] functions meagrely, but the elab- 
wrate and costly program schedule is forgotten, the com- 
nany chastened and warv of fvrther investment. In 
‘TELEVISION RepuKe StUNS’ (March 27) and subsequent re 
ports, Varrery gave detailed attention to the development 





RADIO’S QUARRELSOME YEAR 


5. Frequency Modulation 


The new system of broadcasting (as distinct from the ex- 
isting or amplitude modulation system) became the par- 
ticular pet of the FCC. ‘Rapto Procress Neeps F-M’ (July 
10) summed up this FCC attitude after the previous issue of 
Variety put ‘UNANSWERED F-M QuEsTIONS’ in a_ headline. 
Further hints of official attitude were conveyed Nov. 20 when 
Washington was quoted to ‘PREFER NEw BLoop In F-M.’ New 
scientific assignment of identifaction to F-M licensees was 
reported Dec. 18 in ‘CALL LETTERS WITH MEANING.’ 

. 7. * 


6. Segregation of NBC Blue 


A trade development of importance in 1940 was the suc- 
cession of steps taken to resuscitate the prestige of the NBC 
Blue network. First, and key, move was bringing back 
Edgar Kobak to NBC. He had spent several years in the 
interum with Lord & Thomas. Since then many personnel 
shifts have taken place. Now with Kobak, blue sales v.p., 
and Billy Hillpot, Blue program manager, as equals to Roy 
Witmer, Red network sales v.p., and Phillips Carlin, Red 
program manager, the reality of competition has been sharp- 
ened all the way. The tremendous speed-up of the Blue is at 
once an achievement of Kobak and of Niles Trammel, the 
new president of NBC itself, who during the year took over 
from Lenox Lohr. 


7. CBS’ Color Television 


Most radio developments of a major character are not self- 
contained but bear upon other developments. Such is true 
with regard to the color television of Peter Goldmark which 
CBS displayed to the trade and the press in September. In 
the light of the FCC’s action in spanking RCA-NBC, in the 
light of other FCC acts and of the whole of Washington radio 
polities, circa 1940, this was a story with many Overlappings. 
The CBS color achievement has not been publicized save in 
a restricted sense, but its impact has been great and it was 
indubitably one of the great incidents of the year. 


8. The N.A.B. Code 


The National Association of Broadcasters Jabored and 
finally delivered a code of ethical practices which didn't go 
as far as some wanted, but went further than others thought 
likely. In 1940 it was time to put the code into force. It 
was aimed at the forces of bigotry and mischief and has, to 
date, been of considerable he!p to the industry, despite the 
John L. Lewis blast based on a C.I1.O. labor program curtail- 
ment on KYA, San Francisco, A plaque for ‘advancing the 
Art of Radio’ was awarded Dec. 4 to the N.A.B. by Variety. 


7 * * 


9. Pan Americanism 


This was one of the big developments of 1940 (see other 
stories and data this section) due to the ballyhoo that Uncle 
Sam ought to look to its good neighbors of the Caribbean and 
South America. Time Magazine clipped a Variety report 
from Argentine and made it ‘must’ reading for all its staff. 
Perhaps the most provocative bit of action in Pan-Ameri- 
can radio occurred late in the year. William S. Paley and a 
party from CBS went off to South America. Meantime H. V. 
Akerberg of CBS went to Mexico as per ‘CBS Looks OVER 
Mexico’ (Nov. 20) and ‘CBS Forming MExIcAN WEB’ (Dec. 
11). Also, Don Francisco, ex-president of Lord & Thomas, 
is now in South America investigating the problems of bet- 
ter cultural relations on behalf of Nelson Rockefeller’s divi- 
ion of the U. S. State Department. 

















” * 


10. Dent. Staves: Soften Up 


Radio stations, as local units of broadcasting, were de- 
lighted in 1940 when the department stores of the country 
vegan to use radio advertising. For years the advertising 
managers had said ‘thank you, we're quite satisfied with 
newspapers, we won't need any supplemental advertising.’ 
But now the ice has been cracked—a very definite large 
crevice has been created, 

Not only as a reporter of the news but as a provider of 
eadership and :deas for the campaign. Variety conducted 
special experimental research studies to bolster radio’s case 
for store biz, this publication fully covered this provocative 
trade trend. At the very start of 1940 Variety had (exclu- 
sively) ‘N. Y. Symposium on Dept. Stores’ (Jan. 24). This 
came two weeks after another streamer ‘Dept. Stores ScAN 
Rapio.’ During 1940. amon’ numerous other stories on this 
theme, Variety headlined: ‘Dept. Store Test’ (June 26) and, 
on Oct. 23, ‘Dept. Stores Now Corpiau.’ Each week this 


yublication now |] those stores around the country buy- 





11. The Election 


Any national election in 


ure of their purchase: 





recent times has been dominated 
radio, but 1940 was a lulu all by itself. Many will re- 
ember Dorothy Thompson as the most eloquent spokes- 
an on either side. The president’s own radio delivery and 
bility as a winner of votes is of course now ready for its 
ull chapter in history. It was a campaign in which very 
snide cracks, including the mimicry of Yiddish by a national 
figure, were freely indulged. 


12. Thad — s Hearings 


Thad Brown's classic discomfiture was one of the sig- 
nificant trade stories of 1940. Unhappy experience befell] the 
FCC commissioner when his name came up for reappoint- 
ment to another seven-year term. This served a committee 
of the United States Senate ‘where all appointees of the 
president must run the gamut of criticism) as an awaited op- 
portunity to dig into various matters. As Brown sat by. more 
and more the forgotten man at his own hearing, the senate 
committee made Variety headlines: ‘ProBE 1932 Acts or RCA’ 
‘Aug. 7) and ‘Brown Is Lert Dance’ (Sent. 25). The 
harrassed commissioner finally withdraw his name and has 
gone into private law practice. 
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SAWING A SPONSOR IN HALF 
Or Why Network Program V.P.’s Are so Wistful 





Mention showmanship in connec- 


{to think 


tion with a network program de- 
partment—and start an argument, 


Grisly tales pass across the table. 
How network salesmen privately in- 
form advertising agencies not to 
mess around with what the network 
has to offer in programs. How the 
network program department is the 
greatest ‘ought-to-be-but-ain’t’ phase 


of American radio. How the net- 
works in 1931 threw control over 
commercials out the window and 


whistled as it fell. Like the Italians 
in Albania, they said it was a vic- 
tory. They were glad. Now—-so 
goes the table tal.—the networks 
water at the mouths when they hear 
of the program profits banked by | 
freelancers like Transamerican, 
Phillips Lord, Ed Wolf, Dan Golen- 
paul, Dave Elman, et al. 

‘Ought -to-be but-ain’t’ — inele- 
gantly expressed indictment. Im- 
plied muffing of opportunities. Fail- | 
ure to command respect. Half- | 
hearted. The big ballyhoo followed 
by the big letdown. Six-week 
waltzes with a bright idea, then | 
sudden oblivion and another ro- 
mance. Incompleted forward passes. 
Talent stalled and_ disillusioned. 
Staffs grumbling in their scripts. 

Right or wror-:, fair or unfair, 
this is the kind of talk that goes on 
in the trade about the network pro- 
gram departments. Not all the time 
of course, because the trade is too 
preoccupied to dwell constantly on 
any one subject. 


LIKE JERSEY TRAFFIC 


It is said that the network pro- 
gram department is too complicated. 
The recent organizational map of 
NBC’s realignment did seem to bear 
that out. At first glance it seemed as 
devious as New Jersey traffic. But 
the bigness and the many-sidedness 
could be assets. Nobody else can 
command so much or has—in theory 
—so much to work with as the net- 


works. Again the siam. Ought-to- 
be-but-ain’t. 

What are the inherent causes of 
the ineffectiveness of the network 
program department? To answer 
that it would be first necessary to 


settle what the minimum perform- 
ance is and what the difference be- 
tween passing marks and honors 
would be. Fundamentally the net- 
work program department exists to 
supply a constantly available source 


pf unsponsored programs for the 
network’s affiliated stations. The 
network program department is the 
custodian in charge of the layoffs 


set to BMI music. 


SOME QUITE CONTENT 


Some network officials content 
themselves with this minimum per- 
formance. They neither ask nor ex- 
pect from the program department 
more than _ time-fillers. Supple- 
mented by a given number of ex- 
pensive annual prestige shows like 
the Toscanini concerts on NBC or 
the ‘American School of the Air’ on 
CBS, the program department 
to this type of executive—a neces- 
sary service entitled to receive blank 
% of the operzting budget each 
year. But let the program depart- 
ment not take itself too seriously 
There’s the Man O 
live by bread alone. The progran 
department’s dream of gravy. They 
yearn for the excitement of closing 
a big deal. They agitate themselves. 
Admitting, then, that the program 
department is trying, why is it not, 
on the whole, more often succeed- 


is— 


rub. 


does not 
; 


ing? Is it being unjustly condemned 
for the lethargy of 1931? Has an 


established outside attitude endured 
despite altered internal conditions? 


These questions cannot be fully 
answered here because obviously 
VarRIETY knows less than the full 


story. By a strange irony it is the 
showmanship divisions of the net- 
works that are the least communica- 
tive and the least veracious. 


TELEPATHY AND SPONSORS 


But it does appear, as far as the 
unaided eye can ‘detect, that the net- 
work program department suffers 
from an excess of zeal in dashing 
off in all directions simultaneously. 
That, in terms of originating enter- 


not trust its own selections, but in- 


trys to t ‘k for—or rather 
like—some eccentric mil- 
lionaire bloke in Bloomfield, N. J., 
who might sponsor a program, some- 


body says. 


stead 


Instead of concentrating | 


on programs the conferences and the 


leaders concentrate on how to sell 
programs, how to develop a ‘hook’ 
to get people into a drug store for 


an entry blank because that’s the 
way to sell the whoozis agency a 
program for the whatchamacallit 
account. That’s the way the free- 


lances do it and NBC and CBS are 
as smart as freelances anytime. 
(Hear, hear!) 

The paradox of the network pro- 
gram department trying so desper- 
ately hard to sell programs by tai- 
loring them to the eccentricities of 
a couple of business men, Pat and 
Mike, is that in the process it fails 
under the sway of the salesman on 
the Pat and Mike account who 
acquires the veto power. The sales- 
man colors the whole undertaking. 
The showman, as such, becomes a 
stooge for a stooge who knows Pat 
and Mike. 


JUDGED—AND CURSED 


Many observers concur in regret- 
ting that the vice president in charge 
of programs is judged—and cursed— 
by his talents not as a creative 
showman but as a radio salesman, 
It is suggested that more salesmen is 
just what radio doesn’t need. Rather 
it needs more ideas. These critically- 


minded observers share with the 
promotion department a conviction 
that radio salesmen are _ seldom 


imaginative or original, always dis- 
ciples of narrow expediency and that 
they are, and by nature must be, 
the worst possible influences upon 
a creative department. 

This is the essence of the differ- 
ence in starting under salesmanship 
rather than showmanship motiva- 
tion: Everybody tightens up. True 
rhythm is lost in self-consciousness. 


They don’t keep their eye on the 
ball (the show) because they're 


thinking of the cup (the sale). 
Elaborately worked out merchandise 
schemes, contests with tightly rea- 
soned details, a complete campaign 
of tieups—all are frequently worked 
out to please the salesman, to please 
Pat and Mike. But the program it- 
self is routinely treated or turned 
over to one of the juniors. A clever 
boy. But he needs experience. The 
takes him to lunch and 
youthful 


salesman 
ruins his 
spurts vinegar on his 
infects him wit 
tempt for 


fresh 


idCas, 


cynicism and con- 


th 
everything except cheap, 


self-confidence, 


‘ 
‘to end 


By ROBERT J. LANDRY 





slick salesman expediency. The ex- 
pediency that finally doesn’t fool 
Pat and Mike after all. 


FREE THE SLAVES 
There, then, is the argument: that 


a network program’ department 
liberated from salesman- 
that it 


sumed that a certain percentage of 


should be 


ship thinking; should be as- 


the sustainers will attract sponsor- 
ship in the very nature of the im- 
provement flowing from a stimula- 
tion of true showmanship; that the 
best concepts of showmanship always 
come from showmen, not from 
stooges assigned to certain agencies. 

But don’t take this too seriously. 
The net works won't. It’s been said 
before. ‘(Not perhaps with as much 
feeling.) 

NBC, tor example, has plenty of 
brains in its program department. 
Brains and taste and imagination 
But it’s cursed with jcb-fear and 
politics, favoritism: and resentments. 
This is revealing nothing that the 
trade and NBC and especially the 
sixth floor at 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
doesn’t know already. In fact, the 
recent realignment of jobs and the 
New Jersey traffic map are designed 
continual speculation 
fear. The map was no wow for some 
individuals, but at least the realign- 
ment was ae realignment—not a 
purge, as expected. 

It may be asked: Can NBC and 
CBS ever, under existing organiza- 
tional circumstances, cut much ice 
in production? To request of either 
network a clear piclure of what 
they want to accomplish is to get a 
contused response. Pehaps the best 
single bit of planning in 1940 is im- 
plied in NBC’s attempt to outlaw the 


word ‘Sustaining’ in its organiza- 
tional chart. William Hillpot and 
Robert Button, for the Blue. and 


Phillips Carlin and Thomas Velotta, 
for the Red, are encouraged to think 


—at least in theory—of ‘programs’ 
and not of ‘commercials’ or ‘sus- 
tainers.’ 
‘THE WHITE CLIFFS’ 

NBC in 1940 gave radio and the 
nation the suverb Lynn Fontanne 
readings of Alice Duer Miller’s 
‘White Cliffs of Dover’ after CBS 
turned the same idea down. Many 


consider this the most memorable 
single program of the year. Again 
ithe NBC program department scored 


a fine bit of radioesque showman- 


41 


hin througn instrumentality of | 
ts news and special events division 
unas Abe Schecter, viz, two-way 
conversations of English evacuee 
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MICHAEL BARTLETT 


Season’s Greetings and Congratulations, Variety 


tainment, the program department | ‘ . : ' phage 
does not think for itself, does not} Signed Under Management W. G. N. 
back up its own convictions, does | STAGE - RADIO - SCREEN - CONCERT - OPERA 


|ant in American broadcasting, 


and | 


kiddies in America and their parents ; Diaz, night; James Shellman, assist- 


in England. 
idea.) 
MUTUAL’S POLICY 


Actuaily the Mutual network with 


| hardly any program staff or budget 
manages to successfully | 


frequently 
compete with both NBC and CBS 
There may be a germ of real im- 
poitance in this thought. 
cannot take refuge in organizational 
bigness or poliiics. Also fewer ego- 
tisms are involved—and don’t under- 
estimate that consideration. 


The Mutual plan—indeed Mutual’s | 


necessity—of looking to its local sta- 
tious for programs may _ in 
wavs be a lot closer to public in- 
terest and perhaps to the best inter- 
ests of radio broadcasting, as such 
It has been arguec before now with 
considerable plausibility that New 
York and Chicago are over-domin- 
Since 
little or nothing original or progres- 


some 


| 


| 


| 
j 
| 
| 


sive can be expected from soap-sell- | 


ing sponsors, as such, the advance- 
ment of the art of radio (voice in 
back of hall—‘there he goes again’) 
must come from the broadcasters 
primarily. And that’s a matter of 
the plan and the men, the condi- 
tions and the attitudes. 
The’ indie freelance 
offices are far more successful than 
the networks in catering to advertis- 
ing agencies. The networks usually 


succeed in production when they 
think in terms indigent to them- 
selves—as networks—rather’ than 


when they attempt to beat the angle 
boys at their angles. 
SHALLOW BRILLIANCE 

The question may yet arise as to 
whether sales ought not to be left 
to themselves on a let-nature-take- 
its-course principle rather than to 
foul the nest of network program 
planning with the everlasting pres- 
ence of the salesman’s shallow brill- 


iance and his wonderful talent for 
sneering gocd ideas (if not his—oi 
down his alley) out of the room. 
Networks easily could—and com- 
mon sense suggests no reason why 
they shouldn’t—sell programs to 


sponsors. But the trouble is pretty 


plain—they now concentrate from 


the first moment on a_ whirlwind 
campaign to sell the sponsor rather 
than coricentrating on the program 


It’s an old complaint—the salesman 
is still listened to with greater re- 


than the showman, the 
entation’ gets the work, the program 


+h worke 
ine works 


A MODERN SETUP 

NBC pro- 
zram depariment organizational map 
as of Dec, 9. It’s 
plete on a 


spect *pres- 


3ut let’s go back to the 


too big to fit com- 
VARIETY page. The main 
line—production—stems down from 
the vice-presidency (Sid Strotz) 
through the central booking office 
(Helen Shervey) to Wilfred Roberts 
as manager of the production divi- 
The four sections, 
continuity, sound effects and an- 
nouncing follow. By themselves they 


S10n. 


suggest the dimensions of the mod- 
ern network program setup. And 
by themselves they are only the 
main line There are six other 
branch lines which in turn sub-di- 
vide 


; 


sections, one by 


To picture 


one 


the 


DIRECTION | 


27 Directors 


4 Juniors 
Studio Assignments 
Idella Grindlay 


| 1 clerk 


General Office 
11 secs, stenos, clerks 
SCRIPTS _ 
Lewis Titterton, Mgr.; Stockton 
Heifrich, asst. 
8 senior writers 
| 2 junior writers 
2 policy readers 
3 play readers. 
3 music research clerks 
7 secs, stenos, clerks 


‘SOUND EFFECTS — 7 
N. Ray Kelly, Supervisor; Fred 
Knoptke, assistant 


| 13 senior operators 

| 3 juniors 

senior technicians 

set-up men 

! 1 stencgrapher 
ANNOUNCING 

' Pat Kelly, Supervisor; Raymond 


ww 


program | 


Grerz 


direction, 


(CBS rejected the same ant Graham McNamee. 


27 senior anrouncers 

6 juniors 

4 clerks 

A music division under Samuel 
Chotzinoff, a musie library division 
under Thomas Belviso, a program 
and talent sales division under Ber- 


Mutual (tha Brainard and the public service 


division under Walter Presten, Jr 
ere separately organize With 
special events news, shortwave 
monitoring, foreign offices, a director 
of talxs and 1 whole pyramid of 
executives not in any division, the 
full roster of NBC production per- 
sormnel 1s like tne cast of Barnum & 
Bailey in the good old days. 


KOSTKA IDEA, 
AUTHORITY 
EXTENDS 


Frank Mason v.p. in charge of the 
Information Department of NBC, has 
effected a number of staff and press 
relations policy changes. The per- 
forated printed tear sheet originated 


by press department manager Bill 
Kostka will be experimentally ex- 


tended nationally and issued in sep- 


arate folio for the NBC blue and 
NBC red webs respectively. Con- 
tinuance of the release on a nation- 


ally distributed basis instead of 
stopping with Ohio as heretofore will 
rest upon the effectiveness and pop- 
ularity of the service with radio edi- 
tors. There is to be a separate serv- 
vice fortnightly for weekly publica- 
tions and greater emphasis will be 
placed on photo mats. 

Personnel shifts extend Kostka’s 
jurisdiction as press manager ta the 
nation, Earl Mullin is assistant man- 
ager and runs the through 
which all activities Richard 
Spencer is red network editor and 
Charles Pekor assistant. Art Done- 
gan is blue network editor with Ben 
Pratt as assistant. Florence Marks 
is photo editor. Bill Miller continues 
in charge of the magazine division. 

John McTigue is_ temporarily 
pinchhitting for Pekor who has been 
ill, Gordon Webber takes on Warren 

for the magazine 
tion, latter going with the blue pub- 


li nitey 
L1CILy 


‘desk’ 
clear. 


chore 


5CCe 


section, 


STATION BOSS CALLED UP 


Major John Holman in Army— 
EKDKA Needs New G.M. 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 5 


Major John A. Holman, general 
manager of Westinghouse station 
KDKA here, has received orders 
from War Department to report to 
the U. S. Army Chief Signal Of- 
ficer in Washington on Jan. 17. No 
decision has been reached yet on 


his successor, Lee B. Wailes, broad- 


casting head for Westinghouse, said 
over week-end. 

Holman came to Pittsburg to 
manage KDKA in May after eight 
years in a similar capacity at WBZ 
and WBZA Boston. During the 
| last war, he was on the Chief Signal 
Officer’s staff as telephone plant 
engineer, and has since kept 
tive interest in military affairs as & 
member of the Signal Corps Re- 
serve. During summer maneuvers 


at Ogdenburg, N. Y., he was attached 
to the public relations staff and was 
in charge of arranging and super- 
vising broadcasts originating in the 
maneuver area, 





Pay Year-End Bonus 


Spartanburg, S. C., Jan. 5. 

Spartanburg Advertising Co., oper- 
ating WORD and WSPA, paid all 
employes year-end bonus. 

Prexy John Kennedy, West Vir- 
ginia Network, has announced dis- 
tribution of one-fourth of a month’s 
salary to all employes as bonus. Net- 
work operates stations in Charleston, 
Huntington, Parkersburg and Clarks- 
burg. 
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DVERTISING AGENCY SHOWMANSHIP 


OR those who had legitimate entertainment to sell, as 

distinct from giveaway Stuff, the year 1940 was not en- 
couraging. Where there were examples of outstanding show- 
manship they usually constituted a carryover from the 
previous year. In other words, the glow radiated from 
shows that had been on the networks for several years, 

Agency men will likely recall 1940 as the year in which 
pots of gold and quiz programs were rampant. The only 
way one program of this kind could be distinguished from 
another was by the title, the shape of the hook and the 
amount of the money offer. This ‘novelty’ obsession got 
so bad that for a while if anybody called on an agency 
with a program idea which entailed the use of established 
and bonafide talent he was regarded as a Rip Van Winkle 
and advised to get hep to the ‘entertainment’ trend of the 
times. 

Three years ago the agency lads became fervent Horace 
Greeley votaries and flocked to Hollywood for program ma- 
terial. For the past two seasons they’ve been discovering 
that the pedagogical odds and ends of the Little Red Schoo] 
House can be made interesting at a price and that the dis- 
reputable carnival’s wheel-of-chance can be made a national 
family institution. 

Here’s how the agencies stacked up along showmanship 
lines during 1940: 

Aubrey, Moore & Wallace: Still resting on ‘First Nighter’ 
(Campagna), the progenitor of this type of dramatic show. 
Smart enough also not to tinker with the pattern, 

N. W. Ayer: Deserves a big hand for the bright treatment 
it gave the past summer’s version of the Ford Hour and the 
classic tradition maintained on the same account’s concert 
series. On the other hand, the ‘Telephone Hour’ rates as a 
pretty piece of familiar tinsel that at best can only hope to 
catch the passing eye. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn: Had tough going with 
the Ethyl show and since then everything of a network nature 
has come into the house all wrapped up in a package. In- 
herited Phil Spitalny’s ‘Hour of Charm’ (General Electric) 
and the two have meshed perfectly to the advantage of a 
firmly accepted and established musical act. Should be 
credited with a real cOup in moving Paul Sullivan from a late 
to an early evening period and thereby making him one of 
the cheapest buys of his kind on the networks. Still doing 
a dextrous job by duPont’s ‘Cavalcade of America.’ Burns 
and Allen and Bob Ripley’s ‘Believe-It-or-Not’ were also on 
this agency’s list during the past year, 

Beaumont & Hohman: Took a stab at radio by way of a 
somewhat involved geographical quiz. 

Benton & Bowles: Wound up the year with its account 
list and, commitantly, its radio involvement severely clipped. 
Introduced nothing new in the way of an evening show but 
remodeled the ‘Good News’ (Maxwell House) stanza into a 
compactly diverting half-hour. Bought ‘Sky Blazers’ as a 
package from Phillips Lord but the juve reaction was de- 
cidedly mild, so Continental Bread decided to give its net- 
work participation another whirl with ‘Marriage Club.’ 
Agency also tested the serials, ‘Kate Hopkins’ and ‘Portia 
Blake’ (General Foods) on spot because depositing them with 


CBS... 


Birmingham, Castleman & Pierce: Undertook to sell shoe- 
black and shoewhiting (Griffin) by flights into the super- 
stitious and supernatural (‘Who Knows?’), 


Blow Co.: Quizzes and crime plays were this agency’s 
specialty in ’40. It made a fairly effective showing with 
‘Take It or Leave It’ but suffered a short and unequivocable 
spill with a guessing game tagged ‘Swingo.’ Agency has 
also programs which deal in dance music and these it man- 
ages to keep well above the water line. 


Blackett-Sample-Hummert: Still the No. 1 mill of the soap 
operas where six, the family mores and homey inconsequen- 
tialities serve to compound a daily anodyne for the monotony- 
beleagured housewife. It’s also the house with which ‘Easy 
Aces’ is affiliated and the source of that bit of Sunday night 
bit of aural pleasantry, ‘The American Album of Familiar 
Music.’ The Chicago division is the one that yielded to the 
quiz epidemic; to wit, ‘Beat the Band’ (Kix), 


Brisacher, Davis & Staff: San Francisco house nurtured 
‘I Want a Divorce’ to national attention, and so much so that 
Paramount turned out a film version, 


Franklin Bruck: "Twas it that induced Sweetheart Soap to 
underwrite a series of informal talks by Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt. Agency has been cutting a much wider swath in 
spot broadcasting and in that directi: ihe outfit is rated as 
exceptionally alert and coming. 


Buchanan & Co.: Texaco is still the sole radio responsibility 
of this one, moving back into extra big time via Fred Allen 
enor 


and the Saturday matinee broadcasts of the Metropolitan 
Opera Co. 


Leo Burnett Co.: Furnishes the commercial on Pure Oil 
and H. V. Kaltenborn does the rest. 


Campbell-Ewald: Deserving of a hand for the smooth good- 


will building job that it has turned out for the Brazilian gov- 
ernment via the Sunday night session with Bob Allen and 
Drew Pearson on the blue network. Unfortunately two- 
some and their limited hookup have to compete with Jack 


Benny. 


_ Clements Co.: Juve entertainers and their parlor acts con- 
tinue to be this Philadelphia firm's lone connection with 
Tadio, 


Compton: Dealt only in soap operas bought as package 
affairs from the outside until early this year when it intro- 
duced a bright and diverting parlor act, ‘Truth or Conse- 
quences.’ The serials, all for Procter & Gamble, are of the 
solidly established classification, 


Cramer-Krasselt Co.: Represented by the lone ‘Ahead of 
the Headlines’ on the NBC-blue, but the task of forecasting 
events by the round table route, with Newsweek mag's staff 
tied in, has been done competently. Knapp-Monarch is the 
account, 


Critchfield & Co.: In its Sunday ‘Musical Steelmaker's’ the 
Wheeling Steel Co. embodies about shrewd example of per: 
sonnel relations projected by radio. 


D'Arcy: After indulging itself in its usual penchant for ]ots 
of auditioning, the agency picked Andre Kostelanetz-Albert 
Spalding—guest concertist combination. 

Sherman K. Ellis: Nothing on a big scale this year, So it’s 


(DURING 1940) 


been no hits, no runs, no errors. It did have here and there 
hookups on Mutual for Richfield Oil (news review) and 
National Refining (football scores by Red Grange). 

Erwin, Wasey & Co.: Nothing new outside of tieing up 
Gabriel Heatter with Liberty mag on Mutual for a couple 
nights a week. 

William Esty & Co.: Had five Camel half-hour programs 
weekly on the air the past year and not a single one reached 
sock level. Since but one of them (Al Pearce) represented 
substantial money the theory of frequency plugging, which 
motivates this agency’s radio policy, may have panned out 
satisfactorily for the cig account. The schedule ran the gamut 
of a comic strip, a swing band, a variety show, hillbilly 
session and hoity-toity chitchat as incorporated by ‘Luncheon 
at the Ritz.’ Agency also gave a network release to ‘Double 
or Nothing’ (Feenamint). Owners of the latter quiz claimed 
in a court action that it was the progenitor of ‘Take It or 
Leave It.’ 

Federal: Provided a sponsor (American Razor) for Wythe 
Williams on Mutual and got Sinclair Oil to ally itself for a 
spell with CBS’ evening roundup of European correspondents. 

Fuller, Smith & Ross: Hopped back on board the network 
bandwagon with Westinghouse’s ‘Musical Americana,’ Ray- 
mond Paige's ear-baiter in terms of melody and swell in- 
strumental comportment. 

Gardner: Brood this year has been limited to the perennial 
Saturday Night Serenade (Pet Milk) and ‘Tom Mix Straight 
Shooters’ (Ralston). Two pat formulas, and an air of why 
ask for anything more, 


Grant: The handholder of ‘Dr. I. Q.,’ the wonderboy of the 
quiz epidemic, who has showered ‘em with encyclopediac 
confetti and Milky Way candy bars from the stages of all 
sorts of theatres, 


Henry, Hurst & McDonald: Catering per its custom to 
folksy folk who find nurture for the spirit in Smilin’ Ed 
McConnell, Tony Wons and Bob Becker’s Chats About Dogs.’ 


Ivy & Ellington: Ideal setup between this agency and its 
lone program, Sam Balter (‘Inside of Sports’), 

H. W. Kastor: Developed click formula for its Saturday 
night example of escapist literature, ‘Knickerbocker Play- 
house’ (Drene) and, if properly nursed, this item may be a 
perennial property. Continues to fare well with Irene Rich's 
weekly emoting escapade, 

Joseph Katz: Also among those present by circumstance 
of Edwin C. Hill and his ‘Human Side of the News’ (Amoco). 

Kenyon & Eckhardt: Had a daytime serial, ‘Thunder over 
Paradise’ (C. F. Mueller), on the blue for the first four 
months of this year; that’s all. 


H. M. Kiesewetter: Has been making a nice go of its ‘Quixie 
Doodle’ quiz, reinforcing Colonel] Stoopnagle with mixed 
guestees, 


Arthur Kudner: Mary Margaret McBride became a crusader 
for the Florida citrus industry under this agency’s tutelage 
and that, outside of a short run of a heartthrobber, ‘I'll Never 
Forget’ for Macfadden on Mutual, was the extent of the 
agency’s direct participation in network production. U. S. 
Tobacco’s ‘Pipe Smoking Time,’ which switched Fields and 
Hall in place of Howard and Shelton this fall, continued its 
farmed-out status as far as the entire program’s preparation 
is concerned. 


Lord & Thomas: Excepting the Lucky Strike bits, this 
agency appears to function at its creative best when it origi- 
nates ’em from Hollywood. After nursing Bob Hope up to 
the sock brackets, L & T gives evidence of reaping, though 
on a smaller scale, with Hedda Hopper, Hollywood’s lady 
dean of gossip-dishers. On the other hand it tossed Tommy 
Dorsey and Jerry Lester together as fillers-in for the Hope 
spot last summer, with N. Y. the point of emanation, and 
the output gravitated more to the debit side of the ledger. 
Stood pat with ‘Your Hit Parade’ and the Kay Kyser quiz, 
though the latter could have undergone some readjusting in 
routine and idea for novelty sake, and brought ‘Information, 
Please’ into the house for Lucky at a price of $8,500 after the 
quizzer had become a sort of national institution, 


J. M. Mathes: The agency that had much to do with devel- 
oping the aforesaid ‘Information, Please’ into the aforesaid 
national institution, losing the program, when, after a two- 
year run, Canada Dry decided that it had derived the maxi- 
mum value and also declined to meet the substantial nudge 
in the program’s price. 

Maxin: Did a smooth merchandising job with the World’s 
Series for Gillette on Mutual this season as well as last. 

Lambert & Feasley: Hoisted ‘Grand Central Station’ to the 
point where it became a standard and commercial piece of 
dramatic property and then found suddenly that the account, 
Lambert Pharmacal, had no further need of the program. It 


was quitting radio while it got straightened out on its product 
claims, etc. 

Lennen & Mitchell: Fumbles often lose football games, and 
the same apply to accounts. Outside of the ‘Parker Fan 
which is delivered all packaged from Transamerican, and the 
Walter Winchell) perennial, things didn’t run to the clicky 
side during the past year for this agency. Perhaps the p 
surprise of the year in network commercial prog! ming 

the gradual disintegration and eventual collapse suffered 
by Old Gold’s Don Ameche-Claire Trevor show, whoOse rt 
had been quite promising. Miscellaneous pottering with tne 
cast and scripts which followed the elimination of the name 
angle helped deliver another one, ‘Woodbury’s Hollywood 


Playhouse,’ to the limbo of once solid commercial properties 
Even though Lorillard discarded the series for spot broadcast- 
ing. there was no small measure of showmanly skill exercised 
in the later phase of the ‘Sensations and Swing’ procession. 

McCann-Erickson: Acquired the Ford Sunday 
from N. W. Ayer just before the end of the year, but it can 
take a bow for the skilled piloting it has given the ‘Dr. 
Christian’ (Chesebrough) series. The characterizations and 
production have been uniformly authoritative. Agency is 
still sparkplugging that oldtimer of network oldtimers, 
‘Death Valley Days.’ 

McJunkin: Took a dry subject as proper grammar, wrapped 


concerts 





it up in a quiz show and, with no small knack of showman- 
ship, make it all sound both informative and entertaining. 


Pothered around with a serial, ‘Society 
with not much credit to any one 


Milier Co.: 


20-odd weeks 


Cc. i. 
Girl,’ for 
concerned, 

Morse International: Deserving of a footnote for the furore 
it caused when it almost went network (CBS) with a weekly 


ib 


* Esther. 


half-hour version of ‘Gone With the Wind.’ Complications 
and ironic sidelights of the incident rate it as an industry 
classic. R 

Needham, Louis & Brorby: Provided S. C. Johnson during 
Fibber McGee & Molly's summer layoff with another light 
but sparkling filler, headed by Meredith Willson. 

Neisser-Meyerhoff: Brought Illinois Meat Co. into the net- 
work picture for a whole with a heavy-handed quizzeroo, 
‘Play Broadcast.’ Is also responsible for the quaint version 
of ‘Scattergood Baines’ which Wrigley carries on CBS. 

Newell-Emmett Co.: Won the admiration of the trade for 
the strides made with the Fred Waring-Chesterfield daily 
series. Rated as choice sampie of deft showmanship and sales- 
manship all around. Iis results with Glenn Miller, on the 
other hand, have been of the nip and tuck design. Agency's 
other smart stroke was the pitching of Pepsi-Cola into the 
6 p.m. news spot on CBS. 

Pedlar & Ryan: May be credited with injecting lots of 
showmanly punch into Guy Lombardo’s stanza for Lady 
Also worthy of a big pat for the solid nursemaiding 
on ‘Mr. District Attorney.’ 

Platte-Forbes, Inc.: Got Peter Paul Candy on the com- 
mentator bandwagon with spasmodic support of Gabriel 
Heatter and Wythe Williams (Mutual). 

L. W. Ramsey Co.: Still has Fitch hitchhiking between Jack 
Benny and Charlie McCarthy. 

Redfield-Johnstone, Inc.: Managed to keep its co-operative 
setup, ‘Show of the Week,’ going for another year on Mutual, 
but without registering any special flair for variety com- 
positions. 

Knox Reeves: General Mills’ medium for beguiling the 
housewife with ‘Valiant Lady’ and ‘By Kathleen Norris’ and 
the kids with big muscle inspirations via ‘Jack Armstrong,’ 
all according to a formula that has become as set as a net- 
work agency discount. 

Roche-Williams & Cunnyngham: Just holding on tight with 
Lowell Thomas (Sun Oil) and ‘Batchelor’s Children’ (Old 
Dutch Cleanser). : 


Ruthrauff & Ryan: Expanded its network list substantially 
during 1940. Handled every type of radio entertainment but 
comedy, leaning strongly toward quiz and novelty shows. 
Its standout job was the Ben Bernie-Caro] Bruce develop- 
ment for Bromo-Seltzer, with the quiz angle dextrously 
blended with two much-talented personalities.. Has given a 
good accounting with the low-budgeted ‘Court of Missing 
Heirs’ and has kept such acts as ‘Big Town,’ ‘Big Sister,’ and 
“Vox Pop’ in the upper brackets of solid radio properties. 
Also scored one for Rinso when it snagged ‘Grand Central 
Station’ for Rinso. 

Russell M. Seeds: As Brown & Williamson’s favored radio 
agent, it delivered a catchy novelty in ‘Wings of Novelty’ 
and did okay by its version of ‘Show Boat,’ even though the 
latter was up against such opposition as the Lux Radio 
Theatre. 


Sherman & Marquette: Triple-duty doer for Colgate. Salves 
the icky division of feminity with Wayne King’s schmaltz 
rhythms and David Ross’ romantic corn; plies the housewife 
with the daily tribulations of ‘Stepmother’ and gives the 
male element a weekly quarter-hour of peppery sports com- 
ment by way of Bill Stern. 


Stack-Goble: Wound up the year holding the radio bag 
solely for Lewis-Howe and with every one of the burp 
King’s show predicating its appeal on money giveaway. Trio 
consists of ‘Pot o’ Gold,’ ‘Fame and Fortune’ and ‘Musical 
Treasure Chest.’ Not a wisp of genuine showmanship in the 
lot; nor can they be ranked as worthy contributors to the 
advancement of radio entertainment. To the contrary. 


U. S. Advertising Corp.: An in-and-outer in radio but what 
it’s turned out this season for Libby-Owens-Ford in the way 
of the Sunday afternoon concert over CBS rates the agency 
a big hand. Chicago Women’s symphony orchestra plus 
guest stars makes consistently pleasurable listening, with 
every element, including copy, put up in expert style. 


J. Walter Thompson: Aside for the linking of Raymond 
Gram Swing with White Owl Cigar, this agency’s only new- 
comer to its network list for 1940 was the western cowboy 
act with Gene Autry. Even though the horse scenario wasn't 
up Thompson’s accepted alley, the agency wallowed in al- 
falfa and fashioned something for Wrigley which now shapes 
Continuing to hold showmanship 
leadership are such Thompson shows as ‘Lux Radio Theatre,’ 
‘Kraft Music Hall,’ Chase & Sanborn (Charlie McCarthy) 
program and ‘One Man’s Family.’ Couple other Thompson 
(B) productions that keep making the grade are ‘I Love a 
Mystery’ and ‘True or False.’ 


Wade: From the ‘National 
to ‘Quiz Kids’ in three leaps 
has demonstrated a na 


of folk 


up as a standard article. 


3arn Dance’ to Alec Templeton 
and the agency in case 
tive touch for getting the most out 


each 


y entertainment. 


Warwick & Legler: Source of two strange bed companions, 
‘Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the Air’ and ‘Gang Bust- 
ers.’ Latter, mostly a client designation, came into the house 
a couple of months ago, whereas the ‘Auditions,’ a strictly 
W & L origination, is credited by the trade as tently 
ast hip. 


tute piece of 


a consi! 


howmar 
snowman 


Ward Wheelock Co.: Stayed clear of any night-time pro- 
gram entanglements until the last month of °40 when it re- 
vived the Campbeli Playhouse on CBS. Initial lap of this 
series was marked more by skilled production than by choice 
of material. Agency's other Campbell responsibilities are 
Amos 'n’ Andy and such daytime material as ‘Martha Web- 
ster,’ ‘Short Short Story’ and Fletcher Wiley. 

Yeung & Rubicam: Had more programs on the networks, 
by far, during 1940 than any other agency. Introduced the 
combination of Helen Hayes and Lipton’s Tea, opposite the 
deeply grooved niche of Charlie McCarthy. Bristol-Myers 
delivered Eddie Cantor as a substitute for Fred Allen. Of 
the other newcomers ‘Manhattan at Midnight,’ a low-budg- 


eted dramatic formula, has been getting along nicely, if 
only in a minor key. In the agency’s holdover group there’s 


Jack Benny, Kate Smith, ‘Screen Guild Theatre,’ ‘Silver 
Theatre,’ ‘We, the People’ and ‘Aldrich Family,’ each ranked 
among the topnotchers in its particular entertainment cate- 
gory. Worthy of special note is the all-around expert trea- 
ment which has ‘Aldrich Family’ a candidate for 
radio’s marathon album. In contrast, the agency's experi- 
ence with the summer fillers, ‘Abbott and Costello’ and ‘Ad- 
ventures of Ellery Queen’ was not so forte. 


made 
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NBC and Columbia wound up 1940 with a joint gross income of $91,- 


688,549 from time sales. 
better than it had been for 1939. 


NBC's tally for the year was $50,663,000, or 11.8% 
Columbia's accumulative billings came 


to $41,025,549, whose margin over the 1939 gross figured 18.8%, 


Columbia ran $1,070,000 ahead of the red network on the year. 
did $39,955,322 and the blue network, $10,707,678 


The red 


In the month of De- 


did $39,955,322 and the blue network, $10,707,678, or 25° over the '39 gross. 
In the month of December NBC grossed $4,909,873, with the red accounting 


for $3,786,901, and the blue, $1,122,972. 
network as a whole this time was ahead by 14.7%. 
Columbia's $3,819,989 for last month gave 


11.4%, and the blue’s 27.7%. 


Compared to December, 1939, the 
The red’s margin was 


it but a margin of 8.2% over the gross for the parallel period of ‘39. 


Mutua! gather $576,983 in December and $4,767,054 on the year. 


jump for the year was 43.2%. 


Web's 


Chain Income From Tame Sales 





COLUMBIA 

















1940 1939 1938 . 1937 
MEET $3,575,946 $2,674,057 $2,879,945 $2,378,620 
February ........... 3,330,627 2,541,542 2,680,334 2,264,317 
March 3,513,170 2,925,684 3,034,317 2,559,716 
0 eres 3,322,689 2,854,026 2,424,180 2,563,478 
PE hea Ma sc sk ccew eve 3,570,727 3,097 484 2,442,283 2,560,558 
Pe ee 3,144,213 2,860,180 1,121,495 2,476,567 
errr Tr 3,071,398 2,311,953 1,317,357 1,988,412 
Neer ry . 2,875,657 2,341,636 1,423,865 1,955,280 
September .. ..... 3,109,863 2,563,132 1,601,755 2,028,585 
October .:....- ..ee 4,001,492 3,366,654 2,453,410 2,505,485 
(rr 3,689,778 3,474,163 2,453,410 2,654,473 
December ........- . 3,819,989 3,529,154 2,529,060 2,786,618 
EE civiewecge eure $41,025,549 $34,539,665 $26,361,411 $28,722,109 
MUTUAL 
1940 1939 1938 1937 
0 rr . $317,729 $315,078 $269,894 $213,748 
OEY acces sees ° 337,649 276,605 253,250 231,286 
SEE. Seka nshae 0Oee 390,813 306,976 232,877 247,421 
EE (2450000 0u oe ‘ 363,468 262,626 189,545 200,134 
May easebesceeres 322,186 234,764 194,201 154.633 
NE 6 cna s aware hae é 299,478 228,186 202,412 117,388 
SC cbacucse new ae ‘ 235,182 216,583 167,108 101.458 
RR ni seens0dsene 227,865 205,410 164,626 96,629 
September .......0. 283,463 210,589 200,342 132.866 
eee eee 784,676 428,221 347,771 238,683 
PIOVGINDET oo cccccccs 627,562 327,045 360,929 258,357 
errr eT er 576,983 317,699 337,369 245,465 
MEE cia oenscee kee «ee $4,767,054 $3,329,782 $2,918,324 $2,239,078 
NBC-RED 
1940 1939 71938 *1937 
January waseeese $3,496,393 $3,211,161 $2,634,763 $2,374,633 
FeODruary «onc .cooes . 3,226,983 2,975,258 2,507,123 2,273,973 
EN: da wdwaden eke 3,338,440 3,297,992 2,736,494 2,531,322 
ME. 40 de cewsnwewns 3,128,685 2,879,571 2,458,487 2,304,035 
eer terrier Terre 3,216,940 2,886,517 2.627,721 2,261,344 
pS rn errr rere eee 2,919,405 2,759,917 2,550,040 2,209,304 
WE sawebiacaavenees 3,141,902 2,713,798 2,377,065 2,018,820 
Serer cee 3,072,338 2,737,926 2,368,161 2,094,306 
September ......... 3,132,005 2,750,688 2,397,333 2,057,513 
PCE TRE T Tee 3,842,195 3.444,139 2,798,739 2,222,803 
eer eee 3,653,135 3,402,370 2,878,261 2,288,866 
BPOCTRUEE ccccicces . 93,786,901 3,400,383 2,852,735 2,535,046 
PEO 5 os des-0e cabin $39,955,322 $36,459,720 $31,186,922 $27,171,965 
NBC-BLUE 
1940 1939 *1938 #1937 
January $908,815 $822,739 $1.158.753 $1,167,366 
February 905,101 773,437 990,930 1,021,809 
0 a ae 965,904 872,860 1.070,335 1,082,961 
EE erg era ine ghee ire 912,833 681,412 852,018 973,475 
May 817.682 815,585 786,479 953,475 
June — 722,695 622,487 650,529 794,083 
July 688,536 569,757 581,645 688,630 
eee 665,924 574,644 572,938 690,871 
September ......... 747,774 564,619 581,908 793,068 
errs 1,203,499 773,119 975,225 1,116,936 
November 1,045,943 832,614 1,020,658 1,092,480 
DISCOTADED cccccccecs 1,122,972 879,365 1,034,337 1,104,040 
ZO «case ecmaiarern $10,707,678 $8,782,638 $10,275,755 $11,479,194 





*Different system for allocating billings to the red and blue networks 


prevailed these years. 








Playing Pre-ASCAP Victor Herbert |, 


A CBS Threat That Paine Scorns 


A CBS exec declared last week 
that Columbia intended to broad- 
cast in the near future’ the 
scores of a number of Victor Her- 


bert’s operettas on the ground that 
these works were not covered by 
valid United Staie’s copyrights. Ac- 
cording to the exec Herbe:i wrvte 


and copyrighted the operettas in 
question while he was in France 
and the composer failed to take 


proper action to protect these works 
in America when he returned to 
this country. 

Commenting on the CBSite’s state- 
ment, John G. Paine, ASCAP gen- 
eral manager, stated Friday (3) that 
the ‘whole thing sounded like a lot 
of silly hocus pocus’ and as far as 


|the American law is concerned an 
American citizen, as affirmed by the 
: famous Italian Book Co. case, is en- 
| titled to copyright protection in the 
U. S. regardless of whatever other 
country has issued him a copyright.’ 

Herbert is the accredited founder 
of ASCAP. 





ASCAP Sues WSAY 
Buffalo, Jan. 5. 
Complaint charging infringement 
of copyrights of nine popular songs 
was filed by ASCAP in U. S. District 


Court here Tuesday (30) against 
Gordon Brown. 

He operates station WSAY at 
Rochester. 


NBC, CBS Gross $91,688,549 in 1940 


—_——— 
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~The Government Moving In? 





rights business should it actually 
controversy. 


gram basis. 


taining service 
wire obligations. 
ceptions, by NBC and Columbia. 


Trade observers are beginning to wonder how far the Government 
may go in its regulation of the broadcasting as well as the performing 


get a foot into the ASCAP-radio 


Pointed out in this regard is the possibility that the 
Federal authorities may use whatever suocess they may have in forc- 
ing ASCAP to yield to a per program arrangement to revising the 
terms of the network-station affiliate contract so that the networks will 
have no alternative but to charge for sustaining service on a per pro- 


Under the relations now prevailing the networks get their compensa- 
tion for the sustaining service they render by deducting from the 
money due the stations an amount equal to four commercial hours per 
week. NBC used to charge its affiliates a flat monthly fee for the sus- 
Either package deal omitted the affiliate from the 

These have always been absorbed, with some ex- 








MOLLY PICO 
Still with Maxwell House Coffee 
—WMCA, New York. In prepara- 





ition ...a new musical for Broad- 
| way. 
| Dir: WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 








Must Clear Music 48 Hrs. 
Ahead; ‘Kate Hopkins’ 
Went on Sans Score 


CBS last week issued a ruling that 
all musical scores for dramatic pro- 
| grams must be cleared at least 48 
| hours in advance. Director of ‘Kate 
Hopkins, Angel of Mercy,’ was noti- 
fied of the order only an hour be- 
fore going on the air. 

Network production man refused 
| to relax the instructions, however, so 








| the show was broadcast without mu- | 


| sic intro, background or bridges. 








Which Recalls a Gag— 


Group of radio producers, direc- | 


tors, announcers, conductors, etc., 
were socializing over a drink in New 
| York the other night, and inevit- 
lably, the talk was about ASCAP- 
BMI. One guzzler suggested that 
the whole dispute is a money-mak- 
ing plot of the New York County 
| Medical Assn. 
‘About 80% 
| directors 
| explained. 


of radio producers and 
have stomach ulcers,’ he 

‘Well, the doctors want 
|to make more money off us, so they 
| started this ASCAP mess so it’ll be 
| 100% with ulcers.’ 


LANNY ROSS’ SHOW 
| AWAITS DEVELOPMEN 


Campbell’s soup has decided to 
| drop ‘Charlie and Jessie,’ its three-a- 
| week comedy dramatic series over 
| CBS, when its contract for the 11 
| a.m. spot expires Jan. 20. Some other 
| sponsor has taken the time. 
| Campbell is reported mulling the 
| idea of moving the show to the 7:15 
|p.m. slot on CBS, now filled by 
| Lanny Ross. 

have trouble continuing long with- 
|}out ASCAP music. No final de- 
| cision has been reached. 











| 
| LAWYERS’ FROLIC 


The Trek to Wisconsin Is 
Government Suit 





on in 


5. 


the 


Jan 

officials of 
business began 
Chicago last for a 
Milwaukee right after the 
first of the year for the coming fed- 
eral against the American 
ciety of Composers, Authors & Pub- 
lishers, Broadcast Music, Inc., Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. and the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. All 
four organizations will be named in 
criminal proceedings and charged 
with violations of the Sherman anti- 
trust act. 

Wisconsin has been chosen as the 
locale for the big music battle be- 
cause that state has the best set of 
records on ASCAP copyright prob- 
| lems. These records have been estab- 
lished by the ASCAP attorney in 
Milwaukee, Robert M. Hess, who has 
a background of never having lost a 
legal argument for ASCAP in Wis- 
consin, 


Chicago, 


Legal 1 


lio 


ights and 
and music 
sembling in week 
to 


trek 


sult 





| Charles Paul is composing the mu- 
|sic and directing the orchestra for 
Colgate’s ‘City Desk’ program Thurs- 


day nights over CBS. 


It’s felt the singer may| If the information procedure is ap- | 


Glenn Miller, Kaye, 
Refuse to Sign Indemnification 
Warrant Protecting Networks 


Duchin, Hallett 





Prockter to Biow 


Bernard Prockter has quit as sales 
service manager at CBS to become 
/an account executive with the Biow 
agency. 

He’s been with the network 11 
| years, 


BITTER ABOUT WEMP 
SIGNING WITH ASCAP 


Milwaukee, Jan. 5. 


Announcement by WEMP that it 
had bolted the ranks of Broadcast 
| Music and aligned itself with the 
| American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, precipitated 
| hostilities among the local stations 
| operators. 
| The other two outlets, WITMJ and 


| WISN, are militantly anti-ASCAP. 








} 





| SPRING TRIAL LOOMS 





Victor Waters in Milwaukee Arrang- 
ing D. of J. Action 
Milwaukee, Jan. 5. 

Attempting a short cut in its im- 
|pending anti-trust suit 
ASCAP, BMI, NBC, CBS, Victor O. 
| Waters, special assistant to Attorney 
| General Robert H. Jackson, has been 
| in Milwaukee seeking permission of 
the Federal court here to file an in- 
formation detailing charges upon 
| which the prosecution will be based. 
|This would obviate the previously 
| Proposed grand jury investigation 


} and the need of calling witnesses to | 


be heard by the jury, dismissing 


| them and then recalling them for the | 


| trial. 


proved by the court in the ASCAP- 
| BMI-NBC-CBS prosecution, it is not 


| expected that the case will come to | 


| trial before spring because the court 

calendar already is well filled 
| through January and February, and 
in addition U. S. Dist. Atty. B. J. 
Husting has more than 60 cases to 
lay before the grand jury, which will 
take at least two weeks. 


‘Advertising Agencies Set 


So- | 


Harry Fox, agent and trustee for 
music recording rights, has been 
asked by advertising agencies to 
furnish them with a list of the sta- 
tions that have obtained ASCAP 
licenses so that they might be able 
to continue musical transcription 
campaigns whose time is paid for by 
local distributors. The agencies ex- 
plained that they want to pass this 
information on to local distribs so 
that the latter, if they wish, could 
transfer the discs series from one 
| station to another. 
| One of the series involved is 
Gruen Watch, which turns out 52 
quarter-hour programs a week for 
its dealers. Coca Cola has to date 
jrecorded five programs devoted ex- 


against | 





Name band leaders appealed to 
James C. Petrillo, president of the 
American Federation of Musicians, 
Friday (3) for guidance on the de- 
mand from CBS and NBC that they 


assume all indemnification for any 
ASCAP infringement suits which 
might result from music broadcast 
by the leaders. AFM officials have 
since the outbreak of hostilties be- 
tween ASCAP and the broadcasting 
industry taken the official position 
that the union would steer clear of 
involvement and merely watch 
events from the sidelines. 


Refusal of Glenn Miller to signa- 
| ture an indemnification warranty, as 
| preferred him by CBS, was followed 

by similar stands from Sammy Kaye, 

|Eddie Duchin and Mal Hallett. 
| Raye's demurrer cost him his final 
| three broadcasts out of the Commo- 
|dore hotel (he closed Saturday). 
Hallett, like Miller, cancelled his 
Thursday night (2) sustaining (NBC) 
and Duchin gave up the sustaining 
spot that had been scheduled for 
him on CBS Saturday night (4). 
Woody Herman was reported as 
also disinclined to assume the legal 
obligation. The leaders’ involved 
explained that they had consulted 
| their lawyers on the matter and that 
each had been advised not to sign 
| the network forms. 








Various dance band maestros were 
also complaining that if NBC and 
| CBS persisted in their demand that 
| the scores of arrangements be sub- 
|; mitted 48 hours in advance of a 
| broadcast they (the leaders) would 
| have no choice but cut out sustain- 


|ing broadcasts altogether. These 
leaders pointed out that it wasn’t 
| customary for a dance band ar- 


| ranger to prepare a score and that 
instead everything was arranged 
directly by instrumental parts. 

If they ever had scores of original 
or public domain numbers, they lost 
them, say the leaders, long ago. In- 
dications are that even, if they agree 
to sign indemnification articles lots 
of leaders will have to go off the 
air temporarily, or until they had 
| been able to make up scores for 
eligible numbers in their libraries. 





ing Up 


Separate Lists on Music Okays 


|clusively to BMlI-controlled music, 
most of which is material culled 
from the E. B. Marks catalog. Coca 
Cola has likewise gone on recording 
ASCAP tunes. 

When ASCAP closed _ its 
Friday (3) it reported that 
issued licenses to 172 stations. 


offices 
it had 


Weep for ASCAP 

Lincoln, Neb., Jan. 5. 
Passing of ASCAP from the music 
\files of KFAB-KFOR-KOIL was 
‘noted (31) with due ceremony. 
Crepe was hung on the library door, 
| with these words: 
| ‘Died this day in childbed, ASCAP. 
| Baby BMI doing nicely.’ 
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STYLE IS EVERYTHING TO ANNOUNCERS; 
TYPE CASTING SPREADS 


SMALL MIRACLE PRECISE DICTION AND DINNER 








By ROBERT J. LANDRY 





Among the accomplishments within American broadcasting 
one that too seldom gets credit is the accomplishment of 
Mutual. Mutual, actually, is only a few persons forming a 
machine gun nest. For its staff, its budget, its gross income 
(improving but still tiny compared to CBS or NBC) this 
small body of fighters stirs up lots of rumpus, harrasses its 
more important competition constantly and sometimes suc- 
cessfully. 

The small miracle of Mutual is an argument in favor of 
competition. Because Mutyal cannot be complacent itself it 
does its part in keeping others from getting too much that 
way. 

Mutual’s small miracle produces an equality in newspaper 
comment, in Congressional minds, in the public’s idea of 
radio leadership that economics alone does not support. 
Lacking money for many purposes Mutual has had to sub- 
stitute ingenuity in special events, in programming, in opera- 
tion. Because 50% of its shows originate outside New York 
and Chicago. Mutual is the only network organized to en- 
courage a scattered local radio showmanship, 

With some of the theories advanced by Mutual and by its 
counsel, Louis Caldwell, the older bigger networks are in 
strong, not to say violent, disagreement. It is fashionable to 
speak of Mutual as a gadfly, a goad, a monkeywrench-thrower, 
a sorehead. The point is that NBC and CBS never quite 
succeed in ignoring the ‘outsider.’ 

The taut, quivering solar plexus of this small miracle, 
the perennial dynamo and thorn himself is named Fred 
Weber. Even his annoyed enemies doff to a fighter. 


PDO. ON FM 


By J. R. Poppele 
Chief Engineer, WOR, New York 











Certainly, 1940 will go down in radio history as the FM 
year. This was the year that Frequency Modulation broad- 
casting came out of the laboratory and into the range of the 
general public. Not many months ago, few persons outside 
of the technical world were familiar with this new wonder 
of radio; now the term ‘FM’ is becoming an everyday part 
of the national vocabulary. 

Where do we go from here in FM? Although 1941 looks 
like a big year for FM, I hesitate to use words like ‘boom.’ 
FM broadcasters and the manufacturers of FM receivers have 
a responsibility to the public—they must see to it that the 
growth of FM is controlled and regular without unjustified 
‘booms’ and speculative manipulation. They must base all 
their FM activities on careful and intelligent research and 
experimentation in the problems of programing and engi- 
neering. 

By this time next year, I hope that FM broadcasters may 
have agreed upon a standard antenna system. At present we 
are conducting experiments at WOR’s FM station seeking to 
determine the relative merits of the vertical and horizontal 
antenna systems. 

FM broadcasters cannot rest on their technical laurels. To 
do so would be extremely harmful to the development of FM. 
Perhaps for a short while the public will be content to 
accept FM for its technical merits alone—FM is still a novelty. 
But very soon there will come a demand—a demand that 
must be met—for worthwhile FM programs. The program- 
makers have many questions to face during 1941. For in- 
stance: to what extent should regular network programs be 
duplicated on FM outlets? What type of programs are most 
suitable to FM in its early stages? Should FM stations con- 
centrate on ‘serious’ or popular music? What kind of pro- 
gram can be developed to meet the requirements of the orig- 
inal two hours of high fidelity programs daily which the FCC 
specifies all FM stations must transmit? What about educa- 
tional and public service features on FM? 

One of the questions I come across regularly is: “Do you 
think FM is going to replace the present system of broad- 
casting, and if so, when?’ Speculations on the future relation 
of FM to the standard system of broadcasting are, at this 
early date, rather academic. After all, you must remember 
that FM is still an infant, albeit a lusty, up-and-coming in- 
fant. If I had to give an answer now, I should say that as it 
looks to me at the present time, I don’t think that FM will 
supplant the present method of broadcasting; it will only 
supplement it. 

There is one aspect of FM broadcasting which I should like 
to emphasize very strongly. It is something which, I believe, 
all operators of standard-band stations who also have FM 
outlets should consider. This is it: 

Frequency Modulation broadcasting is a development of 
major importance: it is important to build and promote FM. 
But—it is also important ‘to keep your eve on the ball!’ In 
Other words, we must remember that at the present time, our 
major job and our major responsibility to the public is the 
present system of broadcasting—for it is here that we have 
developed the greatest listening audience. 

So while we at WOR have been keenly concerned with FM, 
and have played no small part in its growth, we have con- 
Stantly kept in mind the fact that our principal task is to 
keep WOR, 710 kilocycles, on top. The WOR engineering 


department never forgets that its primary task is to keep that 
Powerful transmitter of ours in first-class shape, sending 
out the best concentrated signal possible and keeping on the 
air without breaks. 





JACKETS Vs. INFORMALITY 
AND C. A. B. POINTS 


—_——_—_— 


By BEN GRAUER 


(Ben Grauer graduated from college in 1930, the year he 
started with NBC. But as a child he did considerable film 
and stage acting, notably as the original cinematic Georgia 
Bassett in ‘Penrod.’ As a Fort Lee alumnus he was an itsy- 
bitsy colleague of Carlysle Blackwell, Theda Bara, Pauline 
Frederick, Madge Evans. He’s now announcing Walter Win- 
chell, Kay Kyser, Battle of the Sexes, and news every night 
over WEAF at 11 p. m.—Ed.) 





When I entered radio in 1930, the announcer had just 
emerged from the cat’s-whisker and earphone stage. In the 
earliest days he did everything and anything around the 
studios. He talked, he played piano accompaniments, he 
filled in with a little vocal program now and then. But as 
progress——and sponsors—came to the infant art, the announcer 
took on stature to fit his surroundings. He slipped into a 
tuxedo, put on shoes and swept out his throat for the great 
work ahead. 


In those days dignity was the big thing. The important 
programs of the late ’20s were ali ‘concerts. Remember the 
Palmolive Hour, the Halsey Stuart show, the Collier’s Hour, 
and the Eveready Hour? The Cities Service program of to- 
day is a hearty relic of those ancient days. The announcing 
that went with them was as stiff as the dress shirt that hid 
the quaking heart. Maybe you think I didn’t quiver and 
quake when I announced my first evening program—the 
Black and Gold Concert, directed by Ludwig Laurier—and it 
was only a sustaining. 


But soon a subtle change took place in the announcer’s 
method. Clients found, in order to buck the competition of 
increasingly elaborate shows, that their voice salesmen had 
to command attention—the announcer had to ‘sell’. The 
thundering, ballyhoo school of plugging was born. That’s 
the way I found the announcing craft when I started at NBC 
10 years ago. A dignified dress-shirted group, with some of 
the younger men beginning to develop the new ‘plugging’ 
style. 

Then radio discovered Broadway. Along came the Jack 
Benny formula of ‘comedian and orchestra’ program—-and 
the announcer was taken from his comparative obscurity as 
guardian of the sales talk and turned into a human being— 
well, anyway, a master of ceremonies and stooge. 


DIALOG’S OKAY, BUT 


Down in the announcers’ lounge we stopped talking about 
Italian vowel sounds and started talking about timing and 
double takes. The entire show was given a more informal 
twist. Even the commercial plugs were changed around into 
minute dramas to decoy the listener into thinking they were 
part of the show. For a while they even tried taking the 
plug away from the announcer entirely, but it didn’t work 
out. The littke husband and wife dialogues were good enough, 
but the plug needed a trained salesman to button it up and 
drive the message home. The informality, however, had 
come to stay—-nothing indicates the change more clearly 
than the fact that I don’t wear a dinner jacket at any of 
my present broadcasts, 


The announcer has come out of these transition years an 
important ingredient in the production scheme. He began 
by being just a unit of the studio equipment, like the control 
room and the microphone. Today he stands as a definite part 
of the program. There ts a realization that no matter how 
much the show costs to produce, the sales message is in his 
hands. That alone makes him a pretty important guy. And 
beyond that, the humanizing process I spoke of before has 
enlarged his capabilities enormously. He even commands a 
following. In the right setting he is liable to add a couple 
of C. A. B. points himself to the show's total. Thus sponsors 
and agencies are exercising more care than ever in the se- 
lection of announcers. In fact, they often audition more 
announcers than they do other talent on the show. 


Another factor worth noting in the announcers develop- 
ment is the shift of emphasis away from ‘voice’ to ‘style’. 
Time was when folks would say (after the third cocktail), 
‘You have a beautiful voice—you ought to be an announcer.’ 
Maybe they still say it—but they’re sending someone on a 
wild goose chase. The man whose main asset is merely an 
intrinsically beautiful speaking voice is encountering less 
and less demand for his services. Maybe the sponsors’ re- 
search boys have discovered that when the plug is delivered 
in richly resonant tones, the folks listen to the voice and 
miss what it’s saying. No better illustration of this point can 
be found than the fact that the American Academy's annual 
Diction Medal for announcers, once the cachet of class in 
the profession, is no longer being awarded. The last cita- 
tion was in 1933. Perhaps the venerable gentlemen of the 
Academy themselves took heed of the growing trend to in- 
formality and unacademic speech and decided to withhold 
the Olympian accolade which often turned into a business 
boomerang to the recipient. Today the announcer seeks his 
kudos in listener acceptance, reflected in a growing list of 
commercial assignments, and tries to achieve an individual 
style, through expressing his personality on the air, rather 
than in slavishly approximating a cold and classic standard. 


FOLKSY, NOT WHEEDLING 


And speaking of style, this past year has brought to the 
fore a school of commercial selling that may become even 
more popular in 1941. That’s the friendly, sincere and cas- 
ual voice—folksy, yet not wheedling. When this announcer 
talks about crispy, crunchy foods, he practically smacks his 
lips and makes his listeners’ mouths water. He avoids sound- 
ing portentous or declamatory, and talks as casually as if he 
were sitting across the table from you. This ‘ad-lib’ quality 
takes the curse off the commercial! and makes it more listen- 
able. It also gives it sex-appeal, something the old thunder- 





ing delivery never had. Listen to one of the soap-operas any 
dav. Some of my brethren, most expert in the ‘look here 
girls’ school, perch right on the top of the refrigerator and 


take Mrs. Housewife’s suds-stained hands in theirs, while 
they have a good heart-to-heart talk. Apart from these 











HOLLYWOOD 


By JACK HELLMAN 
(Who Wrote the Same Story Last Year) 


—_—__ 





Hollywood, Jan. 1, 

Stop us if you've read this script before. 

(Fade in on Dialog.) 

‘Hollywood radio programs are better produced than those 
in the east.’ The defy! 

We take you now to a booth in the Brown Derby restaur- 
ant. Don’t talk with your knife or you'll stab an advertising 
agency producer, a program director, a gag writer or a star 
in his B. V. D.’s. It’s a radio program bull session, Empha- 
size the adjective. ; 

‘Hollywood is the best.’ 

Not a dissent in a booth-full. It's a western crowd, a swim- 
ming-pool-in-the-backyard, a golfing, brown-as-wrapping- 
Paper crowd. A crowd that knows each other, admires each 
other, and never says an unkind word except privately. 

The waiter speaks up. He says: ‘How do you figure?’ 

The theory runs something like this: New York agencies 
hire only college grads. After a brief apprenticeship in ad- 
vertising they gravitate toward radio, It’s the glamour end 
of the biz. Joe College gets a stopwatch for Christmas and 
calls a rehearsal. In no time at all he’s a producer. When 
he’s ripe for the big time they ship him west. Here he hears 
about show business. After a year or two among the show- 
men it all adds up to better job than he did back east. 

The waiter has been reading the 1937 bound volume of 
Variety. He says ‘How about the Hollywood distractions?’ 
The booth says ‘foul!’ 

There are ‘sloppy shows’ and ingenues on both seaboards. 
They dress better at Radio City, but what has that got to do 
with production, the sweatshirts want to know. 


Producer with a particularly tough show on his hands put ° 


in with a grouch about impossible people he has to work 
with, and the Cutty Sark boys were off on another tafigent. 
After considerable bag-punching it was agreed that any pro- 
gram with John Barrymore on it had that field all to itself. 
Ed Gardner was not to be reached immediately for comment. 
Other nominees were Edward G. Robinson's ‘Big Town,’ Wil- 
liam Northrop Robson’s now defunct Woodbury Playhouse 
and one or two more on the Coast lineup. 

The sweetheart is Bing Crosby’s Kraft Music Hall. It’s the 
one show film stars don’t quibble over price for guest shots. 
Errol Flynn once remarked after a broadcast, ‘Say, this has 
been fun. It’s a shame to take dough for it. When am I on 
next?’ Others feel the same way about it. Bing pretty much 
runs the show in his own carefree way and never gets tough. 








excessive symptoms, however, there is a general de-emphasis 
of hard selling afoot which has agency men reversing them- 
selves and asking the announcer to ‘take it easy—don’t punch 


it.’ 
PROPHECY 

Now, what’s ahead for the announcer in the new decade? 
First I see increased specialization. The jack-of-all-trades in 
the talking game is on the way out. The earliest announcers 
were the staff men, employed by the broadcasting com- 
panies. Everything was supposed to be grist to their mill— 
in fact, it was one of the requirements of the job that the 
staff man be equipped to handle whatever the day’s schedule 
blew into his studio. He was trained to jump from a class- 
ical concert to a popular band, then from a news bulletin to 
an atmospheric narration job with a muted string back- 
ground. The inevitable and dismal result of thus spreading 
talent thin is clearly apparent in the program listings today; 
the staff man is being shuffled back while a more skilled 
specialist is called in—an army of free-lance announcers and 
experts is getting the nod. This is a little aside from my 
point that the announcer must specialize today, but it poses 
a problem that the networks will some day have to face. 

So today we have a variety of specializations under the 
general head of ‘announcer’. There’s the straight commercial 
man; there’s the soap-opera specialist—a happy hunting- 
ground for the free-lancer; the M. C.-quizmaster—a rapidly- 
srowing group; the sports man and the newscaster or com- 
mentator-in-training, and the special events or ‘ad-lib’ fea- 
ture man, 

The next decade, I think, will make these groups more 
ragidly exclusive. There’s a certain amount of overlapping 
now—many of the men today are active in several of these 
fields. The pressure is on, however, and the competition is 
too keen; as the talent-buyers from the agencies continue to 
scour the market, the tendency to ‘type-casting’ will be in- 
creased. 

ANNOUNCERS’ FUTURE 

This process forces on the announcer today some sort of 
long-range decision. He would do well to cast up an honest 
estimate of himself, and decide which of the several groups 
—by his own classification—he is headed for. Not that the 
choice is an immediate one—nor irrevocable. Broadcasting 
is a highly dynamic business, and new opportunities are con- 
stantly unfolding. Just this past year has seen several open 
up. For instance, the world situation has made it obvious 
that newscasting will get more and more attention—and this 
is a field in which announcers are particularly adept. The 
news broadcast is one of the most popular radio items today, 
and will be even more prominent in 1941 as the war tempo 
increases. Furthermore, with the growing bond between 
the Americas, there will be an undoubted increase in inter- 
hemisphere goodwill broadcasts, and the man with a knowle- 
edge cf Spanish may find this very much to his advantage. 
Television, a generally nebulous field today, may suddenly 
crystalize, and offer many new avenues to the speaking fra- 
ternity—although I feel that it will rather parallel the de- 
velopment of the movies, and find the announcer useful only 
as an off-screen voice to describe sports and special events— 
as in the newsreel] today. 

In sum then—194i opens a new and promising vista to the 
announcer. He spent one decade growing up. He struggled 
through the next finding himself, breaking his bonds, and 
acquiring new skills. Now he faces an expanded horizon, 
filled with doubt and promise. Little Man—Wahoo! 
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SPOKEN ADVERTISING 


T was a little after 11 in the 
| evening. 

The large audience, which had 
just witnessed an Eddie Cantor pre- 


view. was slowly oozing out of studio 
8-H at NBC, while Cantor’s gag men 
were hurrying out of the control | 
room for a night of rewrite. 

Over in the corner, as the com- 
mercial writer was changing a few 
lines in his handiwork, the enginee1 
turned his last knob, leaned back in 
his chair and said,— 

‘These were pretty good commer- 
‘cials tonivht.’ 

‘Thenks,’ the commercial writer 
replied, ‘They'll play better Wednes- 
day, when we smooth out the lines 
in the lead-in.’ 

‘You know,’ the engineer confided, 
‘sometimes I think I'd tike to write 


commercials. I like to write, you 
know.’ . 
‘What do you need?’ 
‘Well—you don't need a special 


better seiling job—because_ they 
don’t break the mood your program 
sets out to create—but they also 


make the show better; because, since 
they don't interrust—they don’t pen- 
alize the entertainment that follows. 
| ‘Say—do you mind if I ask you a 
| personal question?’ 
| ‘No indeed—if you don’t mind my 
not answering it if it’s too personal.’ 
‘Well—why do you come down to 
these preview and dress rehearsals 
every week?’ 
| ~ Eye Versus Ear 


‘Oh, that’s not personal—that’s pro- 
fessional, because a writer can make 
the commercials better after he’s 
heard them—and heard them in re- 
lation to the rest of the show. You 
can smooth out phrases—tie the 
commercials in better with what’s 
gone before—or strengthen some 
sales point that looked all right on 
paper, but didn’t sound as effective 








- JOSEPH A. MORAN 





dispensation from Heaven to be able 
to write commercials.’ 


‘Oh, I'd say—sincerity—a thorough | 
you're | 


knowledge of the product 
writing about — a knowledge of 
human nature—a desire to sell—the 
ability to write simply, and clearly, 
and conversationally, as though a 
person were talking to another per- 


son and not standing on a soap box 


making a speech—let’s see now— 
and, of course, an intelligent know]- 
edge of advertising and research 
and—’ 

‘Oh, now, wait a minute—after all, 
how can one man know all those 
things?’ 

‘Well, after all, commercial writing 
isn’t a one-man job. One man 
writes a commercial physically, yes 
—but his whole advertising agency— 
and the client—contribute their ex- 
perience and judgment and guidance 
to his work. You know what hap- 
pens before a commercial ever gets 
on the air? The agency and the 
client first agree on a selling strategy 
—and then I sit down and write a 
few sample commercials. Then I 
check them with the Copy Depart- 
ment. 
| - A Separate Department 
‘Well, aren’t you in the Copy De 
partment?’ 

‘No—in the Kadio Commercial De- 
partment. At Young & Rubicam we 
have two separate groups—the Copy 
Department, which writes only pub- 
lication copy—and our group—whicn 
writes only radio copy. Since writ- 


ing for the eye and writing for the | 


ear are two very different things 

we have specialists in each. Well, 
after both departments agree on the 
most effective presentation of our 
sales story—we start working with 
the Production Department to find 
the best way to fit that sales message 


into the show. 

‘Haven’t you some formula you 
can use that would make that an 
easy job?’ 

‘No—because every product pre- 


sents a different problem—just a: 
every show does. In the first place, 


we pick our stars to fit our products 


and air programs to fit both. So 
the commercial writer has a series 
ff meetings with the star—to lean | 
how he thinks and how he talks— | 
because, while we all realize how 


much it helps to have the star in the | 


commercials—if we can’t write like 


ne talixs--if we can’t give him the 
same character his writers do—we | 


make him just another straight man, | 


ind lose a lot of the selling valur 
he represents. Then, we study. the 
how formai and find 
weave in the commercials. 
Ideally, unless you have music 
sound other devices t» 
attract ailention and dress them up, 
commercials more effective if 
enough entertainment 
se!ling mood—and 


out the best 


places i 


effects, or 


are 
preceded Dy) 


to set a receptive 


foliowed by enough entertainment 
to make it worth your auaience’s 
while .to stay with you.’ 


‘Look—tell me somthing—is thai 
just a_ personal 
something that...’ 





Finding Out i | 


| 


‘No—it’s just one of the things | 





we've found out after a lot of re- 
search. About six or seven years 
ago, Young & Rubicam started seri- 


ously to do something about improv- | 


ing commercials. George Gallup be- 
gan to find out what people liked and 
didn’t iike in radio commercials— 
what they remembered hearing and 
what they didn't--what would make 
them buy, and what left them cold. 
At the same time, they got a few 
people from the theatre—people who 
knew’ dialogue, 
showmanship—and taught them ad- 


opinion—or is it | 


characterization, | 


Young & Rubicam | when you heard it. That's another 
ithing we believe in at Y&R—hav- 
‘Scares pane ae © ee na ing the commercial writer follow 
vertising. Then they married the through. After he’s written his sales 
~ m : 7+” , . 
two—and the things I know now | Message, and it’s been checked and 
grew out of that blending of research Te-checked right down to the last 
‘and showmanship — backed of | unseen semicolon, (remind me to tell 
‘course, by the mature advertising you about that in a minute, will 
ili 7 F ’ ° » eactc 2 e “eis ri 
| judgment of the agency.’ you?)—he casts the commercial, with 
'D b nad thee vet the help, of course, of the produc- 
j “eme r wha > first | ,; , 
Pr . 7 ee * ot ” ** tion man. Because he wrote it—he 
|thing you found out was’ 


knows the kind of people he wants 
to play it. And, in many instances 

he directs the commercial, too— 
since he knows exactly how it should 
be played. Then he hands it over to 
the production man—and it becomes 
a part of the show.’ 


‘I'm reminding you—what did you 


‘Uh hum—that commercials should 
be simple, and should highlight or 
dramatize one point about the prod- 
uct, with only such other points in- 
| cluded as are directly related to the 
one featured. That sounds obvious 
now—but commercials then were | 
pretty much like the ads—they told | : 
a complete story—-with everything | ™¢e@an by..." Pa 
included but a picture of the factory | ..-Checking? 

» | ‘Uh hum.’ 


ind the announcer’s social security hs. ; 
number. You know yourself how Well—I think even you would be 
easy it is to remember one or twu surprised at the care and supervi- 
things euch time than it is to re- sion a commercial gets before the 
member eight or 10 things every listener gets it. After it's been 
time.’ written—it goes to a supervisor and 
‘ ° . 
‘Sure, esvecially if they’re gagged then to the head of our commercial 
. ; cAna A @ Hd 
WD.’ department. Then through the con- 
Ye , , 
| tact man’s hands—our lawyers’—and 
| __—- Gagged Commercials __ off to the client’s. His group goes 
' over it just as carefully. And, in 
‘Well—yes—although I’d_ rather . 
ae the case of many food products—that 
call it dressed up than gagged up. I 


group often includes a kitchen-test- 
ing unit. And you know that when 


If the nature of the product permits 


it—vags are swell—so long as tho it comes up here, it goes throuch 
. : ’ Ss “oug 
laugh is never at the product. It P ' 


your continuity 
ment.’ 

‘Doesn't all that checking 
your hair?’ 


a é cceptance depart- 
should be with it—for that leaves a E I 


you with a warmer feeling toward 
the product because of the laugh.’ | 

‘What did you mean by ‘dressed 
up, then?’ | 

‘I meant commercials sheuld be 
presented interestingly, and in a 
showmanlike manner. And that 
would include dramatized, song, uni- 
| mated, or device commercials that 
given in a gracious manner 


get in 


*‘No—as a matter of fact—it’s good 
—good for us and good for the list- 
ener. Because it makes for truth- 
fulness and accuracy. So much so, 
that less than 2% of current radio 
advertising has been brought to 
the attention of the Federal Trade 
Commission. Of course, it often ac- 
counts for many of those over-long 
or over-phrased sentences, repetiti- 
ous and fuller explanations that some- 


were 
j}and, wherever possible, as a defin- 
ite part of the show. The fact that 
commercials should be a part of youn 
show is something e'se George Gal- 


lup helped us find out. For those | times sound redundant. But it keeps 
‘show’ commercials not only do-a' the listeners from misunderstanding 











| 


RALPH EDWARDS 


| The youthful, truthful. consequence man whose new show “Truth or 
| Consequences” has hit the top line for audience participation programs 
lis getting to be busy with theatre engagements. 
| in Detroit for Christmas Week, he has St. Louls and Los Angeles 
| coming up fast. 


Edwards also emcees the Horn & Hardart Children’s Hour on 


| Sun- 
‘days at 10:30 a.m. on NBC Red, 





By JOSEPH A. MORAN 


- ” 


Young & Rubicam 


the exact functions of a product— |Oh, I know if it weren't for com. 


so it's good, even when it sounds 
bad.’ 

‘Could I ask a favor of you?’ 

‘If it isn’t more than $2, sure.’ 

‘No, I mean, could I stop at your 
shop some day and pick up a few 
commercials you've already used— 
you know—to sort of study?’ 


The Announcer | 

‘Of course you can—but they 
wouldn't tell the whole story. For 
while what you say is very impor- 
tant...the way it’s said...the type of 
announcer and his delivery are pretty 
important, too. What precedes it on 
the show and what follows it also 
have a lot to do with its effective- 
ness.’ 

‘Gee—this is funny.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Well, I've sat here at this board 
for five years—and I've probably lis- 
tened through more commercials 
than anyone in your radio audience. 








|mercials, the listeners wouldn't 
have shows, and I wouldn’t have a 
job. But I hadn't the slightest idea 
you fellows spent so much time and 
money on them. I’m just beginning 
to realize all there is to know about 
radio commercials.’ 

‘I wish we knew all there was to 
know about them. 





No one is satis- 


| fied yet that they’ve reached a peak 


| that progress 


of perfection—but we are satisfied 
is being made. Be. 


/cause behind us we have years of 


rs in its childhood. 


experience—years of research and 
guided experiment—years of coordi- 
nated advertising judgment...and 
successful sales records. 

‘But the commercial is still pretty 
We're doing 
our best to see that the little fellow 
| has a happy adolescence and a more 
productive maturity. We know he's 
a difficult child at times—but he has 
‘shown a lot of promise. He just 
needs understanding—that's all.’ 


Catchphrases—A Radio Art. 





, But, it can be a big thing in produc. 


By I. J. WAGNER 
Schwimmer & Scott Agency 
Chicago, Jan. 5. 


It’s a tense moment at a ‘rassling’ 
| match. 
|! noble exponents of the manly art of 
self-ofiense, are straining and sweat- 
ing through their routine of grurt- 
| groan-and-grimace, when suddenly 
| the inevitable voice from the gallery 


| 


‘calls out...‘Mommy, I Want a 
i/Salerno Butter Cookie. And the 


crowd really roars, in recognition of, 
| of all things, a radio spot announce- 
| ment! 


/ Same thing, with the same an- 
nouncement, happened at a recent 
college football game. And in a 


theatre, here in Chicago, an act doing 
a burlesque of opera, sings out, 
coloratura-like, ‘Oh, Mortimer, Don’t 
Forget the Thomas J. Webb Cof- 
fee!’ And ‘Hi-Yo Silver’ has beccme 
a real part of the public idiom. 

Free advertising, inspired by the 
familiarity of those spot announce- 


ments! Of course, in line with the 
old saw about familiarity breeding 
something or other, the radio sta- 


tions receive such virile and violent 
squawks as, ‘Fer gosh sakes, give 
the dambrat her cookie and getter 
off the air!’ But, to the public those 
spots have become BUY-words. The 
sales of the cookies and the coffee 
keep climbing sharply, higher than 
the limits of the sales 
graphs 
Something in 


the 
Fox 


the same way, 
addition of a line, ‘Don’t say 
|say Fox Deeeeee-lux,’ to straight 
commercials brought about an im- 
portant and steady addition in sales 
for a brewer, making that particular 
brand of beer the fastest selling in 
town. 


- Must Have That Swing 


It isn’t just the mere repetition of 
catch-lines that does it. Where 
these products have sold sensation- 
ally through their spot-announce- 
ment campaigns, others have fallen 
by the well-known wayside with 
equal or greater schedules. The an-'| 
nouncement itself must have that 
touch. Because ,it’s touch and go 
with spot announcements. They’re 
on and off so fast, they must register 
potently or they won’t click at all. 
These spots have a tougher job in 
building than 


ing identification 
programs. 


full 
lave the build-up or the 
time _ that ul commercials __ get. 
That’s why they need sock to put 
them across. But it’s amazing to see 
how they take hold when they have 
‘got that swing.’ 
What is the 

announcements? 


sponsor 
commercials on 
They don’t } 


ill 


magic touch in spot 
The human touch, 
mostly. The startling touch some- 
times. The dramatic.. Yes, some-| 
times even the irritating. Above all, 
spot announcements must be some- 
| thing they’ll remember and repeat. | 
Sure, you'll get in the hair of some 
listeners. But, many of the top per- 
formers and programs get in the 
hair of some listeners. 

Like just plain slogans, spot an- 
nouncement ideas seem a cinch to 
evolve. But, with all the products 
on the market, even those exten-| 
sively advertised, there are really 
few slogans that you actually re-| 
member and associate with its par- 
ticular product. And a spot an- 
nouncement is more than just a 
slogan. 

A small thing, a spot announce- | 





The two behemoths of beef, | 


managers’ 


ing and increasing sales. So, in to- 
day’s radio scheme-of-things it de- 
serves every bit of the thought and 
effort required to create spot an- 
nouncements that hit the spot. 





| ’ The Curse | 





Now, on to bigger thIngs—the pro- 
gram commercials. A commercial 
is born with two strikes on it. It's 
too bad that the term ‘commercial’ 
has been used so extensively by 
those in radio as to make it the 
standard word for announcements. 
The very word marks it as some- 
thing to be listened to under duress. 


You're cutting in on the listener's 
entertainment time with a selling 
talk. He’s ready to resist before you 
start. So, you're got to give it to 
him ‘sugar-coated.’ And you can't 
stay with him ’til he signs on the 


dotted line as in a personal man-to- 
man talk. You can't divert him with 
color or illustrations as in a printed 
magazine Or newspaper advertise- 
ment. So, you've got not only to 
make an impression, but to make it 
stick. Then, too, it’s an old story 
in radio that many listeners remem- 
ber the program but not the sponsor. 
So, you've got to get definite sponsor 
identification. 

Pretty much like the cub copy- 
writer on space, the cub commer- 
cial writer in radio generally strives 
for only one thing—cleverness. But 
often he gets so clever that either he 
takes up his whole plug to erawl out 


of or elaborate on his lead, or he 
impresses with his cleverness but 
leaves no impression for his spon- 
sor’s product The ‘sugar-coating’ 


of commercials is a process with 
varied approaches and_ techniques. 
Appropriate tie-ins with the product 


and the program are effective. In- 
troducing Walgreen’s Ripple ice 
cream on a musical program, we 
used a ‘ripple’ sound effect as an 
opening and background with our 


introductory commercials, and leads 
like this one: ‘You know, it’s musical 
history how Shep Fields created 
Rippling Rhythm, getting the idea 
at an ice cream fountain. Well, now 
Walgreen’s makes ice cream history 
with its new Ripple ice cream. 


| 
i 


Miles of Hot Dogs 

The National Tea Co. wanted to 
put over the story of the tremendous 
popularity of its special brand of 
frankfurters. We presented it in the 
commercial, not detailing the pounds 
of frankfurters or the number sold 
in a week, but as 17 miles of frank- 
furters. A chain of frankfurters ex- 
tending from the north city limits 
to deep into the south side! The 
commercial struck home with the 
listeners, 

In a series of commercials featur- 
ing a punch-card plan offering Rol- 
ler Skates, we dug up the official 


| world’s record for a mile on roller 
skates, 
| teenths seconds! 


39 and _ ‘sIx- 
And we found that 
the kids were trying to see how 
close they could come to this record 
Naturally, they had to have the 


two minutes, 


|championship skates our commer- 


cials featured. 





Louisville—Lou Reker, for several 
years salesman on the-WAVE staff, 
has resigned to enter agency busi- 
ness with a partner. Will establish 


ment—in words and in radio time.’ offices in Louisville. 
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THE ETHICAL RADIO PRESS AGENTS 
OF AMERICADECLARED ORGANIZED 


By ROBERT J. LANDRY 

One private radio press agent during 1940 claimed the right 
to speak for and in the name of the ‘Radio Editors of Amer- 
ica’ so it seemed fair turnabout for VARIETY to pretend it has 
the right to pretend it has the right to speak for the ‘Ethical 
Radio Press Agents of America,’ which was immediately de- 
clared established and is to be known hereafter as ERPA, 
with the official class yell of ‘Erpa-Erpa—burpa-burpa. 

ERPA is going to be very ethics-minded. VARIETY put that 
over at the meeting (never mind where) attended by leading 
press agents (never mind who) which was held recently 
(never mind when). The private radio press agents, after 
retiring to the next room for some bicarbonate of soda, re- 
turned and voted the following resolution: 

Be It Resolved, That private press agent are not, and ought 
not to hold themselves, superior to newspapermen. 

There was some difficulty in steamrollering this resolu- 
tion through the meeting, certain press agents: holding that 
all this talk about democracy was well enough in public, but 
granting equality to radio editors was asking a lot from press 
agents who have monogrammed shirt-tails and butlers, 

As one diehard put it, ‘After all, we control the actors, 
writers, directors and the advertising agencies, We own 
their news. The radio editors merely print it’ 

More generous spirits prevailed. ‘We must adjust our- 
selves to the times, you know. It's good labor relations to 
treat the radio editors as if we thought they were just as 
good as we are.’ 

‘This is splendid,’ announced the Variety spokesman, who 
was acting as chairman of the press agents’ meeting, ‘now 
there are one or two other points I think the press agents of 
America should take up.’ ne 

‘Three burps for Variety,’ shouted one enthusiastic press 
agent. He was new to the business. 

The Varirry spokesman acknowledged the burps with his 
customary graciousness and a return burp. 

A hard-boiled member got up in the back of the room and 
growled, ‘Say—what are we going to do about these publi- 
cations that keep on employing reporters to go around dig- 
ging up news before we release it?’ 

This started a lively discussion. Some of the press agents 
said it was unethical for reporters to see actors, writers, di- 
rectors, and advertising agencies for news. The hard-boiled 
chaps said, ‘It’s our news ain't it? If we let reporters poach 
on our news, what happens to our control of the stuff? How 
can we make deals with our pals if some strange reporter 
we never met socially can steal the story?’ 

‘Yeah,’ said another press agent, ‘I’m against all this enter- 
prise in reporters, especially Variety reporters. Who do they 


9? 


New York Publicity Men 
Puzzle Radio Editor 


By a Midwestern Radio Editor (Daily Beat) 

Taking all things into consideration, I’m what you might 
call a veteran radio editor. Out in the middlewest where I 
do my radio editing that term is fairly flexible, I know, but 
one way or another I’ve been in the business a long, long 
time. Since I was thrown into it, a trusting soul with only 
a pastepot to guide me, things have advanced pretty rapidly 
...in all departments excepting one. That one is our con- 
cern here. 

We boys in the sticks, so-called because of the sticks, have 
one immediate contact with bigtime radio on the eastern and 
western coasts. That contact is the press agent, network or 
radio advertising, who beats through the country with fair 
regularity to find out how we're getting along and to pick 
up any suggestions we may have for better service from 
them. 

They’re great company, with a fund of anecdotes and 
gossip, always good for at least one full meal and maybe 
two full binges. But I’m about to get ahead of myself. 

A few years ago, befote I was a veteran, I rarely got the 
fullest enjoyment out of these visits. I used to take them 
seriously. The boys would always write well ahead of the 
time they were to pay us a visit and weeks before they came 
I'd haul out my writing pad and jot down various ideas for 
improving their service to us. Then when they arrived and 
we settled back comfortably after a good meal I'd haul out 
my notebook again and read off my suggestions, -pleased as 
Punch. They'd nod in agreement and haul out little note- 
books of their own and write all my suggestions down. By 
gad, we were getting things done in this here now radio! 

The next year the same boys would return and the same 
ritual, notebooks and all, would be gone through with. And 
the next year, and the next. Then I became a veteran. I 
knew everything about radio. Everything? Everything but 
one thing...what the aitch ever happened to those notes the 
boys put in those notebooks? ; 

The serious point of all this, of course, is not to question 
the value of these occasional visits. They're of great value 
all the way around. As a newspaperman I'm hardly in a po- 
Sition to advise radio networks and radio advertising agencies 
on the methods of their publicity. It’s their business to find 
out. 

As a general rule, the men who visit us are highly likeable 
and, I think, competent. Most of them we have known and 
have been on warm, friendly terms with for years. We're 
tickled pink to see them. But one potential advantage of 
their visits is completely lost. They're asked to bring in 
Suggestions for improving relations with us, and these sug- 
gestions, taken in good faith, are junked by their superiors 
when the trek has ended. The superiors, incidentally, usually 
are limited in their knowledge of inland press relations to 
What they see from 9,000 feet flying to New York from Holly- 
wood or vice versa. 

I maintain that press relations between inland radio editors 
and networks and agencies are at least five years behind the 
advance of radio. The executives of these organizations 
Would find it out if they’d take only one look at the note- 
books their men bring back from a field trip. 





By HAYDN EVANS 


General Manager 


WTAQ, Green Bay 
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How WTAQ, Green Bay, Meets Small 
Salary Problem on Staff Through 
Percentage Arrangements 


Green Bay, Wis., Jan. 5. 

Our problem at WTAQ was relatively difficult when 1 
took over, because our budget did not allow for higher- 
priced men. This station had lost money for the past three 
years and the owners refused to increase the operating 
budget until we had proven that a greater budget would be 
justified. 

Consequently, our first job was to lure certain topnotch 
announcers and entertainers up to Green Bay for a salary of 
$25 or $30 per week. What’s more, these men had to be more 
than mere announcers. We needed new shows—new contest 
ideas—new twists to old ideas. As a ‘come-on’ we guaran- 
teed these new men a small weekly royalty for any of their 
shows or ideas which were sold. We also agreed to pay these 
men a 10% sales commission if they sold their own ideas to 
new local or regional] advertisers. 


This enabled us to get such men as Johnnie Olson away 
from WTMJ in Milwaukee where he was Chief Announcer 
(he is now making $125 per week with us). We also ob- 
tained Allan Franklin from KVOO in Tulsa. Before going to 
Tulsa, Franklin was Red Barber’s assistant at WLW in the 
Sports Department. (Two of Franklin’s own ideas are now 
on the station.) 


The same is true of our other three regular announcers. 
We pay them a flat weekly salary for their announcing—the 
rest of their income depends upon themselves. Our plan is 
working. We have at least a dozen applications from an- 
nouncers and m.c.’s now on 50,000-watt stations—these men 
are willing to gamble with us at a starting salary of ‘ap- 
proximately half of what they are now making. 


All of our announcers were built into ‘personalities’ as 
soon as they started working for us. One announcer is known 
as ‘Baldy’—another one has been developed as ‘Wisconsin's 
Most Eligible Young Bachelor’—a third man is ‘Tubby’. A 
spirit of competition exists among these three. There is 
plenty of ad-libbing between them. Special transcribed sus- 
taining shows are built for this purpose ... and obviously, 
our listeners take sides. While this may seem terribly ‘corny’ 
please realize that here in eastern Wisconsin we are fighting 
WGN, WMAQ, WBBM and WTM4J. 


A NEW IDEA STATION 


We may be wrong, but we believe that this station now 
has more new-idea shows on it than any other station in the 
country. One of our new shows has just been bought by 
Pillsbury to be spotted in various markets. Another idea 
created and tried out here last May and June is now in the 
hands of the Music Corporation of America in New York. 
It’s ‘worse’ than ‘Pot o’ Gold.’ Another of our shows, now 
being tested, is unique in that the sponsor’s commercial auto- 
matically becomes the most listened to part of the program. 
After a bit more testing, we sincerely believe it will prove 
a national sensation. 


Along this same line, when one of our sponsors wants a> 


contest or mail-pull checkup, we create the ideas rather 
than use the stock ones. For example: for Wisconsin’s larg- 
est hatchery we offered a new Allis-Chalmers tractor to the 
farmer who most closely estimated exactly how long it would 
take the chicken eggs in an incubator to hatch. Each entrant 
was requested to state the exact days, hours and minutes. 


Thousands of people came up to our studios to gawk into 
the incubator. 

For a fur coat company located in eastern Wisconsin we 
have just started a temperature-estimating contest. (What 


will the official temperature be in Green Bay on November 
— at 7:40 a. m. and 12:10 noon.) The prize—a $300 fur 
coat to the person doing the most accurate estimating. We 
just started this contest a couple of days ago. This morning’s 
mail alone contained 1,017 ‘estimates’. 

Of necessity all of our original shows depend upon the 
power of the idea, rather than the quality of the talent. We 
can’t afford dramatic actors or professional script writers. 
All of these ideas have served to increase our audience. The 
extent of this increase will be shown later. 

Due to a very cooperative Musicians Union, we have been 
able (at relatively low cost) to more than double our musical 
staff. But here again each man must be more than a mere 
musician. One of our most popular farm programs features 
a characte! ‘Old Ab From Door County.’ He was 
originally hired as a guitar player. 

A six-piece playing and singing unit was imported from 
WNAX in Yankton last February. As the ‘Sleepy Valley 
Cowboys’ this unit plays to our hillbilly audience—as the 
‘Royal Vikings’ to the Scandinavian towns, and cities in up- 
per Michigan—as the ‘Hawaiian Serenaders’ to everyone in 
general. Our musical units are comparable in their 
versatility. 

We've attempted to copy WNEW, New York, in our tran- 
scribed shows. We have one man who does nothing but 
write and announce this type of program. When such band 
leaders as Horace Heidt, Glen Gray and Tommy Dorsey are 
playing in Milwaukee, it is up to this man to drive down 
(with our recording equipment) and get a persona! tran- 
scribed interview with that band leader. In most instances 
we try to record several short interviews. Naturally, these 
recorded interviews are built right into the transcribed show 
which features the maestro and his orchestra. 

I am but briefly mentioning a few of the methods we use 
to create listeners. Naturally, we capitalize on al] the ob- 
vious angles which under’ the heading of ‘Special 
Events’. But our chief effort has been to be original, be- 
cause all of our competition (mentioned above). 

Thus, by emphasizing individual personalities and indi- 
vidual shows, we feel that our station itself has developed a 
unique personality appealing direct to the folks in eastern 
Wisconsin and upper Michigan. 


P| 
named, 


other 


come 


RADIO PRESS AGENTS NOW 
CRAMPED 8Y WAR FLASHES 


Free space-grabbers had some special troubles in 1940. One 
private press agent for radio personalities stated ‘several 
stunts of the type I usually found surefire couldn’t even make 
the first editions this year.’ His complaint is another side of 
the problem that radio station special events men encoun- 
tered. In both cases (1) the gag dreamed up by a freelance 
as an excuse to drag in a mention of some performer and (2) 
the spectacular or whacky program arranged by a lecal 
brvadcaster primarily if not solely to attract attention has 
suffered because war put a premium on newspaper space and 
because the grim nature of world developments made news- 
Papers disinterested or impatient with the usual kind of 
‘stunt.’ 

Some of the newspapers that cut out radio columns in 1939 
reinstated them in 1940, but three major cities are still on the 
blackout list—Detroit, San Franeisco and Los Angeles. The 
new owner of the Detroit Free Press, John S. Knight, who 
also owns papers in Akron and Miami, is radio-minded; but, 
it seems, al] the papers in Detroit put up a bond which is 
forfeited by the one violating the anti-radio agreement. So 
there it stands. 

Radio editors, press agents agree, are more discriminating 
than they used to be. They want exclusive material. Most 
of them won’t even read mimeographed sheets unless they 
are at least marked ‘Exclusive in Your City.’ Releases from 
the networks and stations are the exception, but they are 
read more for information than for copy material. 

Radio Receptive 

Among the papers giving most space to radio are the Miami 
Herald, Akron Beacon-Journal, Bridgeport Post, Bridgeport 
Herald, Chicago Times, Cleveland Press, Pittsburgh Press, 
Des Moines Register-Tribune, Providence Journal-Bulletin, 
Philadelphia Ledger, Newark Star-Eagle, Zanesville (Ohio) 
Times-Signal, Davenport (Iowa) Democrat-Leader, Topeka 
(Kansas) Capital. 

There’s only one monthly magazine devoted to radio, Radio 
Mirror. The only fan weekly of consequence is Radio Guide. 
There’s a new weekly in Quebec called Radio Life, which is 
using quite a bit of radio stuff. 

Radio editors are still going strongly for ‘cheesecake’ art, 
though they like interesting action shots, too. 

Mat services have become increasingly important. NBC 
mats its entire news sheet to those papers desiring it. CBS 
gets out two mat sheets—one of news and gossip, another of 
fashions. Independent press agents with weekly radio mat 
columns include Earle Ferris, Tom Fizdale and David O. 
Alber. Alber’s mat column, entitled ‘In the Spotlight,’ covers 
not only radio but films and records, overcoming the objec- 
tions many papers have toward :unning an all-radio column. 


Willkie Had Script Trouble 


An analysis of The 1940 Presidential Campaign 
in the Blunt Language of Showmanship, Start- 
ing from the Premise That Modern Candidates 
Must Have ‘Oomph.’ 

















By HAROLD M. SHERMAN 
Psychologist, Author of ‘Your Key to Happiness’ 





With Franklin D. Roosevelt in again, Republican bigwigs 
are still wondering dazedly ‘how come?’ They seemingly 
can’t understand why the ‘no third term’ issue didn’t take 
with the masses Why they couldn’t revive Paul Revere’s 
spirit and send voters to the polls on horseback to protect 
and preserve American tradition. 

Any psychologist with showmanship experience could have 
told them. 

Wendell L. Willkie first won wide public acclaim when he 
starred on Town Hall and ‘Information, Please’ radio shows, 
and later on the screen. 

The night that he came up from nowhere to bag the nom- 
ination at Philadelphia, he was the darling of the galleries, 
He had appealed to the American public’s sense of the dra- 
matic and inherent regard for the ‘underdog.’ 

Willkie became the man of the hour—a political skyrocket, 
shooting high in the heavens of Presidential possibility. But 
—could he top his opening performance? 

Wowing an Audience 

Every performer knows the danger of wowing an audience 
at the start and having no closing bit capable of lifting the 
people to new heights. 

At Elwood, Indiana, he was riding a tidal wave of public 
interest at that moment comparable to the first great inter- 
est shown in Franklin Delano Roosevelt when he appeared 
as a new leader in the economic wilderness. Would Willkie 
be able to score another smash hit? Would what he said 
and how he said it so electrify his hearers as to convince 
them that here was a new political savior of America? 

Could Willkie overcome the prejudice against his having 
been a ‘public utility magnate’ as well as his admitted lack 
of political experience by presenting such a powerful, con- 
vincing picture of what he and his party could and would 
do for Mr. and Mrs. Average Citizen that they’d keep on 
shouting, ‘We Want Willkie?’ 

Unfortunately for him, Willkie apparently came under the 
well-intentioned guidance and council of Republican leaders 
who had learned none of the lessons of the sorry 1936 cam- 
paign and who possessed not the slightest comprehension of 
how their candidate should talk to the ‘man on the street’ 
in order to win widespread confidence and support. 

With a nation ready and eager to respond to a new pro- 
gram of vitalized human appeal and action into which every 
American citizen could fit as an important cog toward bring- 
ing about better conditions, Willkie’s one-remembered utter- 
ance in his acceptance speech was the challenging of Roose- 
velt to a series of debates on national questions. This chal- 
lenge may have excited the admiration of intellectuals but 
intellectuals have never elected a president and they never 
will because there aren’t enough of them. 
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Television Becomes Colorful 


s Adrian Murphy 


Executive Director Te'evision 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 


About three months ago, a group 
of gentlemen were huddled together 
in front of two large wooden radio_ 
sets in the small, dark laboratories 
on the fifth floor of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System building in 
New York. The one on the left had 
a screen on its front, as did the one 
on the right, but there the similarity 
ended. For the one on the right had 
a small superstructure over it, no 
more than three inches high, but 
high enough to make it tower over 
its rival with rather symbolic 
superiority. 

A hand reached up and pulled on 
the electric light cord, and the 
laboratory was plunged into dark-| 
ness. Behind a table against the 
wall the soft, precisely accented 
English of a man’s voice gave in- 


structions to begin and upon the 
screens of both sets appeared the 
same title: ‘Color Television.’ 


Drab Vs. Vivid 

But the titles might as well have 
been in different languages, the 
screen on the left might better have 
shown Sanskrit writing or Baby- 
lonian hieroglyphs from that point 
on. For on the screen at the right, 
following in exciting succession were 
a series of pictures of luxurious 


flowers, of laughing girls, of gliding, 


sailboats, of striking fashions—ALL 
the rich true colors first given them 
by nature...and returned to them 
once again, in their brilliatn and 
vivid shades, by color television. 

For the television set on the right 
was showing a method of color tele- 
vision, devised by Dr. Peter C. Gold- 
mark, Chief Television Engineer of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System; 
revealing it to James Lawrence Fly, 
chairman of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, Paul W. Kesten, 
CBS vice-president, and Goldmark, 
who was the deft manipulator of the 
whole attraction. 

From the moment the light went 
out in the room the attention of 
these three men, divided between 
the two sets at first, gradually be- 
came focused on the color television 
set. 
white pictures on the left, being 
shown simultaneously with the color 
films, seemed almost to characterize 
its sudden antiquity, its rather out- 
moded usefulness, next to the young, 
arrogant reds, deep blues and yel- 
lows of the color films. 


‘It Works!’ 


Truthfully, here was a veeaiaaion | 


done so quietly that it was not until 
much later that the full effect of 
Goldmark’s invention became evi- 
dent. In subsequent demonstrations 
men who had nodded their heads in 
somewhat bewildered agreement as 
to the method's faithfulness in trans- 
mitting color, and its clarification of 
minor detail, after leaving a showing 
of this newest and most advanced 
of man’s arts, would suddenly clap 


The dull grey of the black and, 


seemed, 
able. 
Confronted with this fact, 
mark, instead of asking How 
can be compressed into how little?, 
asked a totally different question, 
How long does the eye remember? 
Approaching it from this stand- 
point, Goldmark asked ‘Do we need 
three simultaneous pictures, each in 
a separate color, to take the place 
of each black and white picture? 
Or can we have a succession of 
three pictures each in a different 
color, but each following the other 
so swiftly that the eye blends all 
three into a single full-color image?’ 
The answer to this lay in a ‘failing’ 
of the human eye. That is, the eye, 
like the brain, remembers what it 
has just seen, so that a series of still 
pictures, passed quickly before the 
eye, causes a semblance of fluid 
movement. From this ‘weakness,’ of 
course, came the moving picture. 
Goldmark’s Logic 
Goldmark followed this known 
fact in his planning of color tele- 
vision, basing the apparent simul- 
taneity of full color on the ability 
of the eye to remember what it has 
just seen, even as it sees a new pic- 
ture. 
The actual steps are as follows: 
1. A color motion picture is run 
through a CBS film scanner (a 
Goldmark invention of two years 
ago). Between the film and a tele- 
vision pickup tube there is a rotat- 
ing disc containing red, green, and 
blue filters in that order. When the 
red filter is in front of the tube only 
those parts of the picture which 
contain red pass through the regis- 
ter in the television pickup tube. 
This ‘red’ part of the picture is then 
telecast electrically just as any 
black-and-white picture would be. 
When the green filter is in front of 
the tube only those parts of the pic- 
ture which contain green (and this 
includes yellow) register in the tube 
and are transmitted. Similarly with 
the blue filter. 


2. The three filters (red, green and 


blue) are balanced to give the effect 
of pure white when the picture is 
white. 

3. Synchronized with the disc in 
front of the pickup tube is a similar 
disc in front of the receiver tube. 
The same holds for 
blue. So, when the ‘red’ part | 
| the picture Teaches" the receiver, 


for the present, insurmount- 


Gold- 
much 








the green and | 


SYSTEM 


passes through the r 7 filter, and is 
seen as red by the human eye. 

4. The scanning method differs 
somewhat from that used in 
black and white systems. 
ture is completely scanned every 
60th of a second instead of every 
30th of a second (as in black and 
white). However, at the end of the 


The pic- 











Named for Landlord 


Boston, Jan. 5. 
Jack Beauvais, WEEI sales 
promotion man, recently pur- 
chased home in Lexington. 
Noted that his neighbors had 
named their residences ‘The 
Acres’ and ‘The Pines’ so he 
designated his as ‘The Bank’s.’ 











FCC Engineering Credo 


most | 


'riding herd on 


first sixtieth of a second only two) 
‘colors have been transmitted. The | 
| third color requires an additional 


one 120th of a second, bringing the 
total to one-fortieth of a second for 
|a single picture in full color. 


5. When there is no color dise in 
front of the receiver tube the picture 
; appears as a black and white image. 


The Cost 

For the public this addition to 
television entertainment—full-color 
spectacles of all sports and drama 
and news—can be estimated in en- 
couraging terms. Goldmark has es- 
timated that it will cost but $30 
extra to equip a standard ($300) 
television receiving set with this at- 
tachment, and even this figure may 


Is in Printed Form 


First Time in 13 Years : 





Washington, Jan. 5. 


the Federal 


| licensees can get printed copies of 


ithe Federal 


|! is embodied in the edition, 


be cut with mass-production meth- | 


ocs, 
ment in entertainment. 
| All this, of course, is in the future. 
The transmission of color films has 
been accomplished, but the next 


and greater steps, as I have said, 


are ahead. 
CBS color television actually is 
now in the fourth of five stages of 


laboratory development. The first 
was application of the optical and 
electronic formula to the practical 


a small figure for such improve- | 
| 


|was 75° 


lays down the yardstick for 
good practice by plants 
from 550 to 1,600 kc., 
effective Aug. 1, 1939. 

Latest revision, on July 20, 


which became 


which is 
available ticket- 


holders. 


gratis only to 





WEL! UP 75% 


Indie New Haven Outlet Tops 1939— 
Now With Mutual 








New Haven, Jan. 5. 
WELI's commercial take for 1940 
better than previous year, 
according to manager James. T. 
Milne. 
ven's. only 


indie exhaler, station 


‘lined up with John Shepard's Yankee 


problem; the second involved joining | 


of motion to color; 
tion of a 
television 


third was adap- 


receiver 
tube to receive color, and fourth, an 
actual test of the color system on the 
air. 

The fifth step is the solution of the 
problems of ‘live’ color pick-ups— 


standard black-and-white | 


with a nine-inch |. 
| rival 


and Colonial nets, with Mutual hook- 
up, a few months ago. 

Last week FCC granted WELI 
permission to double juice to 1,000 
watts days and 500 500 nignis. 


WJSV Bows ¢ to o WINX 


Washington, Jan. 5. 
Latest in courtesy to a newcomer- 
was recently displayed by 


WJSV, Columbia’s 50-kilowatter, to 


| WINX, Washington’s first local sta- 
| tion, 


which made its debut a couple 


|of weeks ago. 


and it can now be reported that the | 


major 
found. 
vu Januar y 
| been 


solutions have already been 
It is hoped that soon after 


successfully demonstrated. 


It should be pointed out .that the | was 


| industrial development of the en- 
| tire CBS color system must begin 
_ where the present laboratory devel- 
;opment ends. Columbia is not a 
| manufacturer of television transmit- 
| ting or receiving equipment and ex- 
| pects to entrust the production of | 


| engineers, who played it back ‘with | 
Ist live pick-ups will have | 


| 


A recording of WINX’s first mo- 
ments on the air was made by WJSV 


a musical salute,’ to the 250-watter 
at 3:15 same day. The record later 
presented to Reggie Martin, 
WINX’s gee-em. 





commercial equipment to manutfac- | 


turers in that field, 


But the important point of the | conducted by 


whole article is that color television 
is a fact. So we are on our way. 





FAREWELL TO BLONDES? 








one another on the back, rock with} 


appreciative laughter, and _roar;| 
‘Most amazing thing I’ve seen in 
years. By God, it works!’ 

And, indeed, it DOES work. 


The truly significant result of that 
showing, regardless of whether it 
is done by color postcards, lantern 
slides, mirrors, or what have you, 
lies in the simple fact that color was 
transmitted over the air, and over 
wires. That which has been talked 
about, like some minor-league mil- 
lenium, is suddenly here, and that’s 
cause for rejoicing. 

The methods that 


the assiduous 


Goldmark devised, by which he 
sent color pictures, seem, on ex- 
planation to the layman, highly 


technical, yet basically, 
simple; almost obvious. 

Take first the old approach to the 
question. 


unbelievably 


The Approach 


Television engineers interested in | 


the problem of color television have 
gone ahead on the basis that three 
separate pick-up and receiving chan- 
nels would be necessary, each one 
carrying one of the primary colors. 
These would be combined in the re- 
ceiver to produce the necessary in- 
tegration of color. 

To send a standard size television 
picture in three colors through the 
ether the engineers assumed would 
take exactly three time as much 
‘space’ on the television band. Since 
the FCC had limited the television 
wave band to six megacycles, the 
problem of compressing the full 
color within this wave _ without 
greatly reducing the number of lines 


more important factor—the tipoff to 
go easy which comes from a declin- 
ling physiological system or the 
change in technique and situations 
which occur when an Industry moves 
into the big-time—but the job of 
station-relationing ain’t what she 
used to be. The grind is as tough 
as ever, but it’s a different type of 
grind. Whereas most of the wear 
and tear used to derive from the 
heavy elbow-bending and constant 
ambassadorial traveling and enter- 
taining, the practitioners of this 
phase of network operations now 
get the kinks from heavy brow- 
kneading over constantly new prob- 
lems and from wrestling with a 
thousand and one pressing details. 
Sill and Brandt 

| The evolution of the genus 
tion-relationeer has been 
by some colorful mutations, 
thé more recent ones 
sharply illustrates the trend away 
from the playboy atmosphere as the 
functions assigned to Jerry Sill at 


sta- 


but of 


Columbia and Otto Brandt at NBC. | 
In the days gone by the chief assets | 
of the relationeer were a beguiling | 


personality, girl friends and a tal- 
ent for stories. The new trend, as 
illustrated by Sill and Brandt, also 
emphasizes the element of exchange, 
but in this case it’s ideas on promo- 
tion, merchandising and whatever 
else may make the commercial 
wheels roll more smoothly between 
the network and the affiliate. 

In the past the beguiling person- 
ality with the cast iron stomach had 


It’s hard to tell which proved the |! 


attended | 


nothing so} 


Or the Change in Station Relations 





By BEN BODEC 


————_____ 


as his commission 
cajoling affiliates into taking all net- | 
work commercials offered them even 
if it meant the chucking of juicy 
spot and local commitments. The 
spread of standard station compen- | 
sation and network time-allotment | 
contracts and the development of the | 
delayed broadcast has pretty well | 
eliminated this necessity for favor- 
seeking. Today it’s up to them to 
get affiliates around to the point 


| 


where they will devote more of their | 


schedules to public service programs 
fed them by the networks. The 
headache hereby has been shifted 
from the billings-stacking to the 
Washington-record plane, and the 
solution seems to require far more 
finesse than when the jive is accom- 
panied by the tinkling of the cash 
register, 


Strange Twist 


ficant changes have helped deepen, | 


the matter of | from the new station-relation ca- 


| reerists about wanting the affiliates 
to regard them as their advisers and 
business representatives. 


During the past year the three 
problems that have given the net- 
works’ station relations departments 
the biggest concern are: 


(1) chainbreak announcements. 
(2) hitchhike announcements. 


(3) excess plugging of motion pic- | 


tures. 


On the question of chainbreak 
blurbs the networks have given up 
the fight to bar them entirely as 
futile and now insist only that the 
affiliates refrain from inserting them 
between two network programs con- 
trolled by the same account. 
settlement of the matter of 
hitchhike announcement is still in 
abeyance. Network clients contend 
| that they have a right to do anything 


the 


In the course of time other signi- | they please with the bridge between 


two quarter-hour programs, since 


_ though not enliven, the business of | they have actually bought the two | 


station-relationing. In place of the | 
little black book some of the boys, 
on meeting an affiliate, are given to | 
pulling out correlated data on pro- | 
motional and program ideas recently 
picked up on station visits around 
the country. Undoubtedly such ap- 
proaches have struck so few of the 
old line of station operators as 
mighty odd. For these young fel- 
lows to turn serious on them has 
been something not easy to assimi- 
|late. Speaking for the old, old old- 
liners. But the thing that has rocked 


| periods at a half-hour rate, while | 


‘the affiliates argue that the pause | 


between the two programs belongs 
to them and the network commercial 
|has no business slipping in a plug 
for a third product. As for the 





For the first time in the 13 years | 
Government has been | 


- os 
radio transmitters, | for 


After five years as New Ha- | 


MCA IN COURT 
CHARGED WITH 
LIFT 


Suit of James Lyons against the 








; on 


| damages of 


; | cisions. 
operating | 


; April 


Music Corp. 01 America was placed 
the N. Y. supreme court non- 
jury reserve calendar for trial on 
Jan. 10, 1941, by Justice Edward R, 
| Koch, Friday (3). Action seeks 
$13,000 for alleged 
| plagiarism of plaintiffs idea for a 
radio program. 

Lyons claims he originated an idea 
the presentation via radio of a 


Angie? | mock court with jurors chosen fron 
Communications Com- | a 


mission's engineering standards. Code | 
| book 


the audience and paid $3 for their 
services, plus extras for best de- 
The ide. was submitted to 
the defendant, complaint alleges, who 


promised adequate compensation if 
1940, | 


it were used. It is claimed that it 
was used by an orchestra (not named 
in the complaint) for 13 weeks 
10-July 3, 1940, over 
ou. a national hookup. Plaintiff seeks 
$1,000 for each week the idea was 
used. A similar action was filed last 
week against Ben Bernie, who 
parently was the orchestra le 
involved. 


DON LEE, KHJ, MOVE 
PLANT TO HOLLYWOOD 


Holiywood, Jan. 5 
Final step in hegira of major net- 
works from downtown Los Angeles 
to Hollywood was effected over the 
weekend when the Don Lee head- 


. from 
WABC 


ap- 
sader 





| quarters, along with those of its key 


station, KHJ, were moved from the 


' original site to the new $500,000 of- 


fices and plant at the former NBC 
quarters on Melrose avenue. First 
KHJ broadcasts from the new plant 
went out yesterday. 

Coincidental with the shift in 
quarters, employees of the Lee net 
and KHJ station were handed bonus 
checks amounting to approximately 
one week's salary each. 





RETURN OF THE SHERIFF 


But It’s Only a Foreclosure on Co- 
lonial Time 








New Haven, Jan. 5. 
‘First Offender,’ juve crime series 
Sheriff J. Edward 


| Slavin, preems fifth season Saturday 





(4) with new night slot on WICC and 
the Colonial net. Program was car- 
ried on Mutual Saturday a.m.s last 
season, but listener kicks about early 
time brought switch to night spot. 
James M. Weldon writes script of 
‘First Offender’ as well as ‘Down the 
Years,” WICC drama _ comparing 
events of yesterday and toda) 





Friday Magazine’ s Blurbs 





Friday magazine has gone in for 


| a campaign of one-minute announce- 


| 


ments. They’re transcribed. 
H. C. Morris is the agency. 


Fort Houston Broadcasts 
San Antonio, Jan. 5 

A series of radio programs depict- 

ing the training of new army recruits 





l now serving at Fort Sam Houston 
under the Selective Service Act will 
debut over WOAI Saturday, Dec. 28, 


The | 


}and will be heard for a quarter hour 
thereafter. Station has installed spe- 
cial lines between Dodd Field and 
the studio, following approval of the 
War Department and authorization 
l\by Major General James L. Col- 
lins, commander 2nd Divisior 

Titled ‘Army Life’ the series will 
be formally opened with an intro- 
duction by Lt. Col. Royeden Will- 


| jamson, 
| Officer. 


/squawk from affiliates about giving | 
j{too much cuffo advertising to pic- | 
tures, NBC has taken a step in the 


diminishing direction by prevailing , 


,upon the Radio City Music Hall, | 
programmer of a Sunday morning | 


sustainer, to cut down on the verbi- 
age of announcements having to do 


the latter element hardest is the taik , with current or coming attractions 


; a.m., 


8th Corps Public Relations 
Fight recruits will take part 
in each program of the series. 

Broadcasts~ will be handled by 
Hoyt Andre and will be fed to the 
Texas Quality Network composed of 
| WFAA, Dallas, WBAP, Forth Worth 
and KPRC, Houston, 





Tony Grise’s KSTP Sponsor 


Minneapolis, Jan. 5. 
Tony Grise, vocalist with Dick 
Long’s Curtis hotel orchestra for 
several years, has been added to the 
KSTP staff and started his first 
| sponsored show Monday (30). 


Program is under the banner of 
the C. Thomas Stores, local chain 
grocery, and will be aired at 8:30 
Mondays through Fridays. 











Wednesday, January 8, 1941 


Thirty-fifth JPARIETY An niversary 
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Radio Cliche Expert Takes Stand 


(With a floor-scraping curtsy to Frank Sullivan and the New Yorker) 


By DICK PACK and LESTER GOTTLIEB 











(WOR) 


(MUTUAL) 


Q—Mr. Spelvin, I understand that you are an authority on the radio 


cliche or the broadcasting bromide. 


A.—That’s right. 
Q.—What are your qualifications? 


a.—Well, I've been around, I know the ropes, 


day..-.- 


Q.—Very well then, let’s get down to cases. 


nouncing a late dance band remote. 


My motto is ‘Get it right. 


Get it trite.’ 
I wasn’t born yester- 


Suppose you were an- 
How would you open the program?” 


A.—From the beautiful Goldberg Tavern on Route 43, just a half hour's 
ride from midtown Manhattan, we bring you, we present Joe Glotz.... 


Q.—Just Joe Glotz? 
A.—Of course not. 


Presenting Joe Glotz... 


his violin....and his or- 


chestra!!!: Or sometimes I vary it and say, Presenting Joe Glotz, his makes 
you want to, bell tone, swing and sway, swoop and droop, gurgling 
rhythm, tick-tock tempos. 

Q.—Are there only two standard openings? 

A—Oh, no. Sometimes I open this way....The lilting strains of ‘Mad 
Moonlight’ introduce another scintillating half hour of dance music by 


genial Joe Glotz 


Or, if you want a sock 


Opening how about The Dance 


Parade Carries On!!! Your host, Sacha Goldberg presents Joe Glotz and his 


orchestra. Remember! 
amidst pleasant surroundings. 
And a spectacular Johnny Burp floor 


At Goldberg's Grotto you can dine and dance 
Never a cover charge. 


Never a minimum. 
show is presented twice nightly. 


Q.—What happens after the first number? 
A—lInto the spotlight steps out petite, lovely, little, pert, charming.... 


Q.—Is that all? 


A.—Vivacious, demure, eyeful, vocai heartthrob, your favorite and mine, 
Dorothy Hobe, singing an old favorite....a brand new hit....that current 


ballad.... 
Q.—And then what? 
A.—We hear a number by one of 


changes.... . 
Q.—But suppose it’s a swing band? 
A.—That’s easy. 


man....listen to the rug-cutters.... 
cats....solid senders....just yeah! 


the boys in the band. Or the tempo 


The boys beat it out....‘Thev’re in the groove. ...Yeah 


out of this world....jive....hep.... 


Q.—Do you know what you're taiking about? 


A.—Of course not. 


But it’s mello, ain’t it, gait? 


Q.—Have you ever handled a quiz show? 


A.—Who hasn’t. 


| 
First thing you ask right off is....what’s your occupa- | 


tion, sir?....Remember, the most important thing when employed &as a 


quizmaster is to always repeat the 


he’s a plumber, then you reply: oh, 


If he says 
Then 


words of the contestant. 
a plumber. How interesting. 


‘rou say: Do you understand how our little game is played? 


Q.—Is there any introduction? 


A.—This program is completely unrehearsed and the decision of our 


judges are final. 
Q.—-Tell me more. 
A.—Gladly. When 

answers invariably, 

Brooklynites with us. 


you ask the 
Brooklyn, you 


Q.—Now give me a special events 
A.—Good afternoon....good 
gentlemen... 
Q.—Where? 
A—Anywhere... 
wee MIE DOET. a. 
Q.—What about serious talks? 
A.—That’s easy. You just 
present... .Or 
Q.—Also—? 


subway 


ae 


contestant 


morning... 


excavation... 


All questions submitted become the property of.... 


he 
of 


and 
lot 


from 
have a 


where he is 
say....Ah, I see we 


This is alwavs good for a solid, spontaneous round 
of applause from the studio audience. 


quickie. 
good evening....ladies and 


we are speaking to you from.... 


banquet....sidewalk .... circus 


ladies and gentlemen, at this time we 
we take pleasure in introducing 


A.—The opinions expressed on this program do not necessarily reflect 


those of the management of this station or the network or the sponsor oF 


o) ee 
Q.—Suppose it is a series of talks? 


A.—Mr. Soandso ‘gill return to you next week at this time over most of 


these stations. 
Q.—And spot news? 
A.—Flash....just off the wire... 
you....from a usually reliable 
circles....unimpeachable sources... 


Q.—No doubt you've handled a commercial now and then 
to tell the truth, my option was n¢ 


A.—Well, 


source 


-we interrupt this program....to bring 


sources close to diplomatic 


a White House spokesman, 
) 


it taken up. However, my 


agent assures me that we have quite a few nibbles, 
Q.—Then this is a perfect time to warm up. 


A.—LADIES have you tried....try it 
neighborhood dealer 
l 


night....see your druggist... 


and here’s a word from my sponsor... 
children....do you have trouble with... 


you know, friends. 
Q.—How about the preduct itse 
A.—The product is crunchy... 
Biving....delightful. ...wholesome.. 
crisp....tender....appetizing... 
-...lasts longer... 
luscious flavor-rich... 
Q.—Is that all? 


lf? 


.ene 


A.—Oh, I could really write a book.... 
Ladies and 


Q.—Thank you, Mr. Spelvin. 
Mr. George Spelvin, who spoke 
Mr. Spelvin’s talk may be secured 
you are listening....good night! 


Erik Barnouw Writing 
Program for Spaniards 
Stranded in France 


Helen Keller is honorary chair- 
man of the American Rescue Ship 
Mission which will use radio pro- 
gTams to further its campaign to 
rescue 150,000 Spaniards now in 
French concentration camps and 
transport them to Mexico. Erik 
arnouw is handling continuity for 
first broadcast, probably on Mutual. 
Al Josephy of Mutual and Louis 
Ogull of the organization working 
out details, 


Literary figures collaborating in- 
clude Louis Bromfield, Sherwood 
Anderson, Arch Oboler, Lillian Hell- 


man, John LaTouche and Albert N. 
Williams, 


to 








sparkling....gleaming white 


tangy good 


.. tomorrow... .to- 
buy il try it 


Others do yOur 


now today 


vou too w ay m 
ts cood fo you... 
It ai a 


that’s wh 


chock full of bursting with energy- 

. surprisingly nutritious....rich in... 

rgizing....stimulating more power 

vou too can have... 
ness....vitaminized.... 

gentlemen, you have just heard 

vou from the studios of....Copies of 

by writing to the station to hich 


LOSES SUIT CHARGING 
| TRANSRADIO LIBEL 


| Suit of Suzanne Stevenson, known 
‘at Suzanne against 
Transradio Press Service, Inc., Bam- 
“berger Broadcasting Service, Inc.., 
‘and Arthur Hale for $100,000 alleged 
libel in a broadcast over WOR, was 
dismissed Friday (3) by Justice Ed- 
ward R. Koch in the N.Y. 
court. The court ruled that the sup- 


posed lidelous broadcast had ni 


Silvercruys, 


supreme 


yt re- 


ferred to the plaintiff. 


| On Nov. 21, 1939, in the program 
called ‘Confidentally Yours,’ Hale 
told the story of a woman spy In 


World War No. 1. Plaintiff charged 


that the person described was meant 
ito represent her, and sued, 








How NBC Services Newspapers 














By WILLIAM KOSTKA 


Manager, Press Department, 
National Broadcasting Company 
Some 12 years ago—less than two 

years after NBC was organized— the 
Saturday night editor of a press as- 


sociation phoned the network's 
offices and asked for the text of a 


prominent speaker who was 


aired that night. 


‘Sorry, we don't have a text,’ he 
was told, 

The speech was important. It 
probably would crack the front 


pages of the press association’s Sun- 
day papers. The editor had to get 
it. He phoned his wife at home, 
asked her to listen to the program, 
take the speech down in shorthand, 
nd then phone in a summary with 
a few paragraphs of quotes. The 
wife did, the story went out over 
the wires, and hit the front pages. 

The editor was this writer. Ten 
years later he walked into NBC's 
press department with a job on the 
staff. 

During the past two years he has 
learned that the name ‘press depart- 
ment’ is far from wrong although it 
might be more correctly styled the 
Press Service department, for ser- 
vice to the press now accounts for 
the growth of the press staffs at the 
networks. Just such requests as the 
| writer had made over a decade ago, 
multiplied over and over from all 
press associations, from hundreds of 
newspapers, and a multitude of 
periodicals—requests for information 


| works reached into every nook in 
the land—caused, nay, compelled, 
| the broadcasting companies to pro- 
vide a clearing house for informa- 
tion. 


|The Radio Editor 
| Has Arduous Job 


The bulk of NBC’s press copy is 
prepared for the daily paper radio 
editor, usually hard working news- 
papermen. There are slightly more 
than 300 in the U. S. Every one 
faces a terrific task, greater often 
than himself realizes. The 
tistics are staggering, almost 
lievable. The average radio editor 
theoretically covers the programs of 
five stations in his city—a total of 
between 100,000 and 125.000  pro- 
grams a year; something like 2000 a 
week or 300 a day. And that’s being 
conservative. One New York news- 
paper tonight (the night this is 
being written) listed 396 programs. 

The job’s almost too tough for one 
man, who quite often, in addition to 
radio, handles two or three other de- 
partments for his paper. Usually he 
puts in a full day at the office, then 
goes home to listen to radio in the 
evening, 

Look at it this 
any man’s town is 
star, its plot; it is good, bad or 
different; it is a 
Where shows stop off on their road 
tours, the local paper undoubtedly 
has its dramatic editor. He looks to 
the advance f 





he 


s¢¢ 
Sta- 


unbe- 


way. A show i 
new It has it 
in- 


success or failure. 


man for advance info: 
mation; to the pre agent for pic- 
tures and background material. 
That is one show. NBC alone put 
on more than 54,000 programs during 
19,580 clock hours this year (1940) 
Currently 149 different shows a day 
are being aired by NBC, 77 on the 


Red Network, 72 on the Blue. These 
149 shows go on the boards of 
30,000.000 homes in every Cc! 
let in the country; 3 

} 


and ham 


ymes that want to know what 
rites look like, how they live 
from, and what 


nere tney came 


radio editor 


It’s the job of the 


tisfy their desires. He can't da 
to Ne York (with a photographer ) 
to get his information, because 


while he’s gone the rest of the 149 
shows are going on and they're going 


on, not from New York alone, but 
from Hollywood, Chicago, and other 


cities, plus scores of others originat- 
ing in the home town studios and on 
regional networks. Even Puss in 
Boots couldn't cover the ground. 


Covering these shows in an at- 
tempt to assist the radio editor is 
the job of the network pre de- 


To do that, it is 


y day of the week 


partment. necessary 


to send out ever 


the complete listing of programs on 
both the Red and Blue network 
advance stories on those program 


photos of the men and women in the 
I and behind the scenes. 


service is the simple st meth id 


This 
,of anticipating the needs of radio 


ava 


and data, that increased as the net- | 


editors. Those that need other ma- 
terial are taken care of with special- 
ized services. 

Weekly newspapers also cover 
radio. For when NBC prepares a 
full-page printed and illustrated ser- 


vice that mailed every Friday to 
some 2,060 publications. This con- 

ts of general feature stories and 
pictures that will not lose their 
value in a week or two weeks or 


even three weeks, as compared to the 
daily service, one-fourth of which 
is likely to be stale news even within 


'a couple of days after it is received. 


Photographs Now Are | 
Important Service 

Both dailies and weeklies use 
photos to illustrate radio copy. More 
than 200 newspapers request and re- 
ceive a weekly service of ann:>~* 
mately 12 pictures. Because p:<iures, 
too, have news value they are now 
mailed on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, instead of once a week. Ap- 
proximately 500 daily and weekly 
papers receive the same photos in 
mat form. Dozens of others request 


specific pictures appearing in the 
daily illustrated printed service. 
Most of these services are pre- 


pared for the radio editor, but the 
city or telegraph editor, also finds 
in radio an important source of news 
for the general columns of his paper. 
Twelve years ago that speech text 
wasn't available at NBC for the 
general press. If it weren’t available 
today, a special stenotype operator 
would be called in. Afier listen- 
ing to the speech, she would trans- 
cribe her stenotype notes and the 


| text would be turned over to the 


press association requesting it. 


Anticipating such requests, the 


| the 


network press department nine times | 


of its own volition and send it with 
an appropriate news lead in whole 
or in part not to the one press as- 
sociation, but to all three major 
press associations, and all metropoli- 
tan dailies in Manhattan and Brook- 


lyn. This is done over a special 
teletype wire linking these dailies 
and press associations. Over this 
wire goes NBC's regular program 
copy for the radio editors; other 


copy usually goes to the city or tele- 
graph editor. 

The wire at present is operated in- 
termittently 19 hours a day, but the 
week preceding the outbreak of war, 
it was going full speed—60 words a 
minute—24 hours a day. 


Teletype Direct To — 
| Dailies Most of Day’ 


When Hitler spoke in German or 
Reynaud in French, a battery of ex- 


tra people were called in—chiefly 
translators—who worked in relays 
feeding a sentence by sentence 
translation directly from the air to 
the press department's teletype so 
that the newspapers could have the 
text almost simultaneously with the 
broadcast Important English ad- 
dresses of men like late Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain were handled 
even faster by a relay of stenotype 
operators. The text went over the 
teletype wire only a few sentences 


behind the 


This 


speaker. 
NBC w 


special ire became so 











important as a news source during 
those crucial days that more than 
one New York newspaper requested 
that the machine be moved from the 
radio editor office to the regular 
telegraph room. 

War developed another radio serv- 


ice for the press. News, sidelights, 


and even important talks were be- 
ng broadcast over hortwave by 
Furopean gove ents that either 
ere not released to regular corre- 
pondents or were too ‘hot’ to wait 


for the delay of censorship and rou- 
+ 


communications. To 


news, each newspaper and 
press association would have had to 
set up shortwave receiving and re- 
cording equipment and hire trans- 


lators to listen to several 
stations 24 hours a day. 
NBC provided that service by es- 
tablishing a shortwave listening post 
under Abe _ Schechter’s direction. 
The translators with earphones glued 
to their ears type out news coming 
from European stations. Their copy 


foreign 


is passed to the news desk in 
Schechter’s department, where the 
editor, knowing what news has come 
over the press association wires, 
culls out the old news and rushes 
the latest on to the press depart- 
ment. Here it is rewritten quickly 


in bulletin form and 
teletype wire. 
When music 


discovered that 


put on the 


lovers and editors 
serious and top- 


out of 10 would stenotype the talk | 


notch orchestras were on NBC, they 
wanted information about the music, 
musicians, the conductors, and 
the composers. To supply that in- 
formation NBC established two spe- 


cial weekly music services, one list- 
ing music programs and the selece 
tions to be played. This goes to 22 


music editors. 

Religion is another important pub- 
lic service feature of broadcasting, 
but, like music, it cannot be covered 
thoroughly in the press department's 
regular daily service. Special 
ries, therefore, are prepared on re- 


sto- 


ligious programs and mailed to 
more than 500 religious editors. 
Some newspapers request illus- 
trated features on radio, covering 
not one program nor one artist, but 


more extensive stories covering a 
phase, a trend, or a human interest 
development of broadcasting. One 
of these is sent each week with pho- 
tographs to 175 newspapers. Spe- 
cial picture layouts, also with a cen- 
tral theme, are prepared once a 
month for the editors of rotogravure 
sections. 


Magazine Contacting — | 
| A Service in Itself, 
Pictures serve 
radio artist, and 
facets is clothes. With New York 
and Hollywood becoming’ world 
fashion centers, even before the light 
of Paris was dimmed, the radio star, 
like the movie star or the society 
debutante, becomes a fashion leader. 
More than 40 newspapers receive a 
regular weekly fashion photo serv- 
ice which is sent to the women’s 
editor of each paper with stories on 
NBC’s fashion, beauty, women’s, 
children’s, and cooking programs. 

In no case are the press depart- 
ment’s services sent to newspapers 
unless the editors indicate they want 
and can use them. 

A section of the press department 
devotes its time to magazines. This 
is a highly specialized type of serv- 
ice. It cannot be handled through 
such services as those that go to 
the daily press. Free lance writers 
must be supplied with background 
material; interviews must be ar- 
ranged and_= special photographs 
must be taken. Editors request re- 
search material, statistics, biographi- 
cal data. 

The magazine section is in touch 
with 1,114 periodicals, including, in 
addition to the general popular mag- 








to glamorize the 


one of glamor’s 


azines and the trade press, publica- 
tions which specialize in aviation, 
military, women’s organizations, 
education, sports, science, art and 
youth, 

The department is staffed seven 
days a week, 19 hours a day Day 
and night scores of calls from edi- 
tors near and far flash lights and 
ring bells in NBC's press depart- 
ment. They are seeking special ma- 
terial. They want the answers to 
many questions. They request state- 
ments from executive They need 
pecial pictures. And a continuous 
stream of mail pours into the cen- 
tral press desk wlth similar re- 
quests. These are handled as quicke 
ly as possible without interrupting 
the flow of regular service The 
entire organization of the depart- 
ment is geared for fast, dependable 


service to the press, 


CHEWING GUM 
BOOM ON AIR 


Spot broadcasting has entered 1941 
with the largest number of chewing 
gum accounts that there's been 
around the business in at least five 
years. Even though Wrigley has 
peen a consistent user of radio, the 
American Chicle Co. is credited with 


starting the spurt in that field. 


Other brands that are now back 
on the air include Beechnut (using 
night-time chain breaks), Clark’s 


Teaberry Gum, Peter Paul’s Ten 
Crown and Fred Fleer’s Bubble 
Gum. 


Walter Preston Resting 


Walter G. Preston, Jr., manager of 
the NBC public interest program 
division, has been in Harkness Pae 
villion for 10 days suffering from 
general exhaustion. 

He will not be allowed to resume 
work until mid-January. 
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peaking of ‘Radio Monopoly,’ 


Who Can’t Get In Have Some Ideas 








Receptionists and Secretaries Make Life Miserable for ‘Outsiders’ Not Known 
to the Radio Producer-Directors—Air Features Alone in Auditioning Every 


Applicant—Radio Men Still Say ‘We Want New Voices’ 








By Hobe Morrison 


How to become a radio actor 
That’s something apparently thou- 
sands of people would like to know 
Or, knowing, would like to be able 
to do. Not only just the mike-struck 
school kids, although there are 
hordes of them. But also profes- 
sional stage actors already estab- 
lished in the theatre. There are 
hundreds of them trying to get into 
radio, too. But few succeed—and 
it’s getting tougher all the time. 

There are, of course, two sources 
for the professional actor in radio. 
One is the advertising agency, or al- 
ternatively an outside package pro- 
gram producer for an agency. The 
other is radio itself. Nearly all jobs 
on commercial programs are ob- 
tained through advertising agencies 
or their production specialists, while 
the lesser-paying jobs on sustaining 
programs are gotten from the net- 
works. 

But while the fees for sustaining 
shows are less than those for com- 
mercials, some of the sustainers are 
prestige shows of an experimental 
character, which afford excellent 


showcase and publicity possibilities. | 


What’s more, directors on sustaining 
and commercial shows are _inter- 
changeable, so a job obtained on a 
sustainer may lead to other jobs on 
commercials for the same director. 
Thus few established radio actors, 











regardless of their income, refuse 
jobs on sustaining programs. 

~The Yes, But | 

To an actor seeking work on a 


the proper person 
advertising 


commercial show, 
to contact is either the 
agency casting director or the pro- 
ducer-director of the program. Gen- 
erally the latter has the major say 
on who is cast for a part, but fre- 
quently the matter is turned over 
to the casting director or is handled 
by the two of them in co-operation. 
There are cases in which the writer, 
account executive, sponsor’s repre- 
sentative or some other person is 
influential in casting matters, but that 
is not usual. But it does complicate 
the task of the newcomer not know- 
ing who’s who. 

It is generally difficult, if not al- 
most impossible, for any but a well- 
known actor to contact an agency 
casting director or producer-director 


personally. Actors who are well 
known and who have established 
reputations on the stage may 
have names that mean nothing 
to those in charge of radio produc- 
tion and casting. Some legits who 
scorn to visit Broadway producers’ 
offices for stage jobs, feeling their 


professional standing might be jeop- 
ardized by such action, call personal- 
ly at advertising agencies where they 
are frequently given a brusque, ef- 


ficiently-polite cold reception by 
some secretary, clerk or assistant. 
No rudeness is probably intended, 
but to an actor who is accustomed 


to courteous consideration, even def- 


erence, it is humiliating. 


Having been through the experi- 
ence once or twice without being 


ee the person they seek, per- 
write 


able to s 
sistent actors sometimes notes 
to the casting director or the pro- 
ducer-director, asking for an ap- 
pointment or an audition Some- 
times such letters are answered, 
erally not. When answered 
usually promise that the actor 
will be kept on file and that 
be notified when the audition 
is to be held. However few audi- 
tions are held except for replace- 
ments for single parts—in which case 
one of the. small circle of regular 
radio actors invariably gets the call. 
Whether for agencies or networks, 
the common attitude among actors is 
that general auditions rarely mean 
a thing and that even competitive 
auditions for a specific part mean 
little unless the actor ‘knows some- 
body’. 


ren- 
they 
*s name 
he will 


next 





| Fewer Get More | 





Thus the group of steadily- work- 
ing radio actors tends to become 
gradually smaller and better en- 
trenched. The  producer-directors 
simply haven’t the time or the in- 
terest or won’t take the trouble to 


interview and audition applicants; 
| they fear to take a chance on an 
actor they don’t know. So they use 
an ever-smaller circle of those on 
whom they do know they can de- 


pend. Nevertheless, these same 
agency casting directors and pro- 


ducer-directors will insist with a 
straight face they are anxious to find 
new actors, to locate unfamiliar 
voices. They are simply saying it 
to alibi away an evil they know 
exists but which they haven't the 
time, the energy or the courage to 
correct. 





Can’t Beat This 





Nearly all agency casting directors 
and producer-directors would like to 
interview and give auditions to the 
actors who call on them. But many 
are ‘protected,’ without their know- 
ledge, by secretaries or assistants 
who are either misguided, ineffi- 


of dramatic shows on the small 
tions, probably not half-a-dozen on 
WMCA, WHN, WNEW, WINS, WOV, 
WEVD, and WQXR combined. Since 
those stations must pay AFRA mini- 
mums and since their auditioning 
facilities are generally much poorer 
than those of the network outlets, an 
actor’s chance there is probably less 
than at the major stations or agen- 
cies. 
Beginners, 
stage 


sta- 


such as 
aspirants or the 


non-Equity 
simple va- 


|riety of mike-struck kids, have prac- 


cient or themselves anxious to avoid | 


{extra work. Yet the case of a pro- 
gram director at Young & Rubicam 
is more or less typical. When an 
established Broadway actor. suc- 
ceeded in getting through to him by 
phone, this director told the actor 


his secretary. When the actor subse- 
quently talked to the secretary, he 
was told that she could not make 
any appointments without the direc- 
tor’s say-so. The actor was never 
able to get the director on the phone 
a second time. 


Air Features 

One big adv ertising agency which 
makes an apparently sincere at- 
tempt to audition actor applicants is 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert, through 
its production associate, Air Fea- 
tures, Inc. That office at least inter- 
views every actor who. writes, 
phones or calls for an _ audition. 
Every applicant is a given a chance 
to audition, in some cases several 
times, if he seems to have possibili- 
ties but to have given a bad per- 
formance his first chance. Air fea- 
tures also make a systematic effort 
to have program directors use new 
names on its actor list. But. as in 
every other agency, the program di- 
rectors frequently prefer to use an 
actor they know than take a chance 
on a newcomer, 





Brass Vs. Talent | 


When and if an actor gets his toe 
in the door of commercial programs 
-if he manages to get even a one- 
time part on any show—his work of 
getting other jobs is still tough. Just 
as in the theatre and films, becom- 
ing an actor is not so much in hav- 
ing acting talent, but in having the 
bras the ingenuity and the per- 


istence to get a job. Many of the 
busiest radio actors got in when 
commercial radio was just entering 
its present phase, before it was so 


strangled with official red tape and 


protective walls. But nearly all 
those who have become successful 
in the last five years have done so 
more on sheer persistence than 
talent. 

The methods these actors use are 
many. (Only a few use advertising 
to reach advertisers.) Most stint 
aim for a ‘personal’ contact Whe 
an actor gets what he thinks is a 
good spot on a program he send 
cards or notes to all the casting or 
program directors he knows, even 
slightly Actors also find scores of 
other ways to keep themselves in a 
director’ mind. Such thing a 


Christmas and birthday c 
standard practice. Actors also fre- 
quently write a director congratu- 
lations on one of his shows they’ve 
happened to hear—particularly if 
they thought it good. Or they wish 


ards are 


him luck on his vacation, or send 
greetings when he returns. The 


methods are as numerous and as in- 
genious as the actors who conceive 
them. 


pam Local Stations N. G. 


It used to be that actors who 
wanted to get into the charmed circle 
of commercial network radio could 
work in through the programs on 
small stations—by sending cards to 
directors they knew, advising them 
to listen to such-and-such show. But 
nowadays there are only a handful 


he could not make any audition ap- | 
| pointments, as that was handled by | 


tically no chance at all of getting 
into radio acting. Once in a long 
while one succeeds, and occasionally 





one works up to the networks from | 


the low-watt stations in 
New York areas, but work 
outlets is generally useful 
experience and has no 
prospects at all. 

Of course the best way to become 


at those 
only for 
showcase 


;}a radio actor is first to become a 
stage or film naine. There are at 
|least a dozen instances every sea- 


son of actors who have worn them- 
selves to shreds trying unsuccess- 
fully to get into radio and, after 
even a mild click in a Broadway hit, 
get more unsolicited radio offers 
than they can accept. A _ similar 
conditian exists for actors with film 
names. Also, an actor who is al- 
ready successful in radio becomes in 
much greater demand 
moderate part on Broadway. 

But still the ideal way to become 
a radio actor is to be related to a 
sponsor, 


COLON AFTER 
TOSCANINI 


Buenos Aires, Jan. 5. 
Another South American tour for 
Maestro Arturo Toscanini—with or 


without the NBC 
ng sought. 


Symphony—is be- 


going on via airmail and Florio M. 
Ugarte, director-general of B.A.’s 
municipally owned Colon theatre, 
plans to go to Manhattan this month 
to see if deal can be closed. 
Understood Toscanini has not re- 


fused but his age and fact that NBC 
apparently doesn’t want to risk an- 


outly ing ' 


still unquestioned monarch. 


The Actors Statistics of Program Trends 


(Based on Variety Radio Directory Data) 


By Edgar A. Grunwald 


As predicted last fall by Vartety, there have been very few change: 
program types during this 1940-1941 network commercial season. 


S in 


Trends 


operative last year have continued a steady march—meaning, for instance, 


that evening v 
and news are forging ahead. 


variety programs are sliding downward, while evening drama 
As regards daytime programs, the seria] is 











NETWORK EVENING PROGRAMS: 1940 & 1939 


Number of 
Programs ——% Station——_, 


Type of Program 1940 Hrs. 1940 Hrs. 1939 
SW cone Fs aaaee petwereedeeeuene 32 24 36 
Dy. I ogi oe pee creates s deka eases 37 19 18 
3. Audience Participation: ‘Tests, Con- 

a eae phew akawen 33 18 16 
4. Popular Music. esecee estes 15 13 8 
5. News-News Comment. ete er Te Tee 25 10 6 
RR er eee rer 10 7 3 
7; SE TINE i550 eka Kaes baccawe + 3 3 
SB. SOGy TOMI. oxi owes doncas cecens 2 2 3 
O MN ccc Khana Sepeewsen ews 1 ] l 
10. Semi-Classical Music. ...scccocccecss 4 1 3 
11. Sports ...... er eer eer 8 1 1 

12. Talks- Instruction* er re re mre eee 7 1 | 


* Includes gossip, and similar specia! 


ized comment. 





ee 





bers 


The fact that percentage-wise the heart-throb- 
are a little lower this year signifies nothing. The interjection of opera 


| brought the percentage down, so this slide is merely a paper proposition, 


after even a | 


Negotiations have been | 


other tour means that if Maestro re- 
turns it will be on a different basis 
than last year. 

Talk is that Tosci may come down 
to do a series of six—not more than | 
one a weeR—difecting the Colon or- 
chestra. House is the opera center 
of South America and in the opin- 
ion of many outranks the Met in 


general setup if not singers. 
Ser 
cated by 


iousness of possibility is indi- 
fact that local music critics 
have been demanding that Colon or- 
chestra be stepped up and ‘those 
holding jobs through politix be 
tossed. out so Toscanini will have 
something to work with.’ 


Colon is particularly anxious to 
have Toscanini because his six con- 
certs last year (played in a two- 
week period) not only brought high- 


est prices on record but enabled the 
house to do better than usual on its 
entire season, NBC Symph ticket 
first going only to those who pur- 
chased season ducats. 

Report here is that NBC made 
nothing on the venture but chalked 
it up as a prestige and goodwill ges- 
ture If Toscanini comes again it’s 
likely he will also conduct at Rio, 
scene of his first success 55 years 
ago. 





Gruen Buying News 





McCann-Erickson agency is on the | 
programs | 


lookout for more news 
that it can add to Gruen Watch's 
spot list, but it doesn’t expect to get 
into action on its other big spot ac- 
count, Stanco, before Feb. 1. 
Agency has submitted a campaign 
for 1941 to the Stanco division of 


Standard Oil of New Jersey and the | 


matter is 
sideration. 


client 
two 


now under 
Account’s 


con- 
serials 


| went off the air Dec. 27. 


and nothing else. 
In the accompanying charts 


‘station hour’ 


(one hour over one station one time). 


, the season of 1940 (since June) is compared 
with the same length of time during 1939. 
same as used by the VARIETY RApro DIRECTORY. 


The calculating system is the 
That is, it is based. on the 
This system counts in 


program ‘penetration’ and automatically weighs programs with big hook- 


ups. 


The status of the evening quiz stanzas also remains relatively unchanged. 
In fact, this category showed a slight gain (partially due to summer re- 


placement programs). 
As regards drama, 
vances into 1941. 


further pickups are to be expected here as 1940 ad- 
The category ‘drama’ is pretty inclusive, covering every- 














NETWORK DAYTIME PROGRAMS: 1940 & 1939 


Number of 








Programs -—% Stat.on——~ 
Type of Program 1940 Hrs. 1940 Hrs. 1939 
1, “Meranis BNO DLGM,. «cicdcdsceskaeses 71 738 85 
B ABTA 6 6 oscecis dc 5 skeeas we pete mein ‘ ] 9 
S 3 alks-Instructi Re ee sear ar rr ean) ane ‘ 7 6 5 
4. News-News Comment..... area a 9 1 4 
B.C cue Sica g) eatntneae iaceare ke as 3 1 2 
Be INR Onis ara tie Dahle ae atta P 3 ] ] 
7, Mee WOl ss. sawn ee piaiatecareun meena ‘ 5 l l 
8. Semi-Classical Music indie Relate eae ee l 1 
TUG PRINS eao5c 50g &- 5 urs a earache cane bee we 1 Rae 1 
10. Audience Particips ation: Tests and 
NOR font re pee aes acu t aT 4 Pa sete 
11. Familiar Music very errr eT CeCe TTT 1 re 
2 Ponuiar Musies.ssssscesses news l wee *2 
ES. DEOUOIEN occ o baccsbducaeessseecarees 2 Pia . 
*Less than one-half of 1%. 
thing from Helen Hayes to ‘Blondie.’ But for the very reason that drama 


is such a montage of individual programs, appealing so widely throughout 
the various income groups, it is growing. The ASCAP-NAB situation may 
also affect drama favorably. 

Evening popular music stanzas (Glenn Miller, Fred Waring, Spitalny, 
etc.) are percentage-wise in better shape than they have been for years, 
but here again the ASCAP-NAB situation may have a bearing after the 
first of the year. Conjecture would point strongly to a drop-off but it re- 
mains to be seen what will actually happen. 


SIEPMANN OF BBC 
AT KSTP CONFERENCE 


Minnea Jan. 3. 
Two more speakers set for KSTP’s 
Fourth Annual Conference on Edu- 


poli 5, 


cational Broadcastiny, Jan. 17 and 18, 
are Dr. Charles A. Siepmann, for 
eight years BBC program director 
and now with Harvard, and Judith 
Waller, NBC central division educa- 
tional chief, 

The conference will oe headed by 
Dr. James Rowland Angell of NBC 
Nash Drops Off F NBC 
Nash Motor Co. won’t renew its 
support of the five-minute evening 


news periods on the NBC-blue, with 
John B. Kennedy, when the cur- 
rent 13-week contract expires Jan. 
11. Car manufacturer had made a 


special appropriation for the purpose 
of introducing its new models and 


| now finds that production is running 


| behind orders. 


The period is 9:30-9:35 p.m. and the 
| schedule, six days a week, 


Cowan’s Kids in N. Y. 


Lou Cowan, Chicago press agent, 
who owns the ‘Quiz Kids’ program 
sponsored by Alka-Seltzer, is in New 
York shepherding his six juvenile 
master minds an their mothers, 

Party is east for one broadcast and 
also to shoot first of a series of film 
shorts for Paramount as the Long 
| Island studios. 





Radio 


ditors 
Bid Submit 
Talent Hints 


As part of its exploitation on the 
hich 


‘Discoveries of 1941’ series, whi 
debuts for Brown & Williamson oO! 
WJZ, New York, Friday (3) B. B. D 
& O. is asking radio eds to help the 
program scout talent. Bobby Byrne 
has the orchestral spot on the show 
Letter from the agency states: ‘If 
you have any suggestions as to can- 
didates for the ‘Discovery’ spot, we 
should be most happy to have the 
We have a healthy respect for the 
talent judgment of radio editors, 


most of whom do a great deal more 


scouting and radio listening than 
agency people. So if you get any 
| bright ideas, will you pass them 
along?’ 





i] 
| 
| 





Longview’s Gas Show 


Longview, Tex., Jan. 5 
New series of programs is being 
aired here through KFRO sponsorea 
by the Southern Gas Co. Broadcasts 


‘are aired for a quarter-hour each 


sey) ulayynosg Aepuns 


Quartet. 

In addition to the quartet. a salute 
to outstanding local personalities and 
civic organizations are presented. 
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Australian 


Commercial Part of Radio 
Is Remarkably Similar 
To the United States 


By ERIC GORRICK 


Sydney, Dec. 15. 

Although ocean-divided from the United States, recognized 
here as the fountainhead of commercial radio, Australia is 
nevertheless one of the most radio-minded nations in the 
world. Australian radio moguls constantly look to the U. S. 
for radio ideas. Consequently Australia is becoming more 
‘Americanized’ all the time. What is new in the U. S. is new 
here almost immediately. If Aussie radio has grown up, 
it is thanks mostly to the U. S. Not that the long arm of 
British Broadcasting Corp. influence isn't also felt. 

Presently there are 101 commercial stations operating here 
—most of them doing more than payable biz, and looking for- 
ward to 1941 for an improved income. According to major 
execs, the original wartime worries have been overcome and 
commercial radio is spreading ahead despite European strain 
and stress which involves Australia as a member of the 
British Commonwealth. 

Francis Levy, of 2 UW, Sydney, one of the most progres- 
sive stations here, informed Varirry that it was almost im- 
possible to find night-time to accommodate sponsors. 

Quickly sensing the possibilities in commercial radio, Aus- 
tralian Big Business stepped in to build up nation-wide chains, 
and, presently, broadcasting here is controlled by Big Busi- 
ness. There have been politico playups against such control 
but no practical step has ever been taken to offset this con- 
trol. The most powerful indie unit is the Commonwealth 
Network, operated by Frank Albert (who made his early coin 
by selling harmonicas and sheet music) and Stuart F. Doyle 
(who bowed out of the film biz to delve into radio and air- 
planes). It operates 2 UW. Sydney, only 24 hours’ service 
here. There’s a hookup with other indie units in every state 
of the Commonwealth. 

The Macquarie Network is operated by the Sir Hugh 
Denison Group (newspapers), its chief unit being 2 GB, Syd- 
ney. Fred Daniells, who also dabbles in local picture pro- 
duction, has been prominent in Macquarie and, presently, 
H. G. Horner, who came from the national (non-commercial) 
field, is the general manager. 

Sydney is well covered with all types of commercial sta- 
tions. The Labor Council controls 2 KY, used by many 
package goods sponsors anxious to secure coverage with the 
masses. Then there’s 2 SM, operated by the Catholic Broad- 
casting Company; 2 CH, run by Amalgamated Wireless, 
headed by Sir Ernest Fisk, and 2 UE, hooked with Macquarie. 
Every important country centre has its own commercial sta- 
tion, either hooked to a major Sydney network, or operated 
by local Big Business. In Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide and 
Perth (the Aussie ace centres) the story is the same, and 
behind most of the setups are to be found powerful news- 
paper groups. The following are the principal stations: 


SYDNEY 


JW, 750 watts, 24 hours daily. 

B, 1 Kw, 6 a.m.-11:30 p.m. 

Y, 1,000 watts, 6:30 a.m.-midnight. 
JE, 1,000 watts, 6:30 a.m.-11:30 p.m. 
M, 1,000 watts, 6 a.m.-11 p.m. 

“H, 1,000 watts, 6 a.m.-11 p.m. 


MELBOURNE 


3 AW, 600 watts, 6:30 a.m.-11:30 p.m. 

3 DB, 2,000 watts, 6:30 a.m.-11:30 p.m. 
3 KZ, 600 watts, 6:30 a.m.-11:30 p.m. 
3 XY, 600 watts, 6:30 a.m.-11:30 p.m. 
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BRISBANE 


BC, 1,000 watts, 6:30 a._m.-11 p.m. 


> 


4 BH, 1,000 watts, 6 a.m.-11 p.m. 
4 BK, 1,000 watts, 6 a.m.-11 p.m. 


ADELAIDE 


5 DN, 500 watts, 6:50 a.m.-11:15 p.m. 
5 KA, 500 watts, 5:30 a.m.-11 p.m. 


PERTH 


6 IX 500 watts, 7 a.m.-10:30 p.m. 
6 PR, 500 watts, 7 a.m.-10 p.m. 
6 ML, 500 watts, 7 a.m.-10:30 p.m 


MAJOR ADVERTISERS 

Advertysers, keyed as best they can to U. S. tempo, al- 
though local to some extent, use a wide range of program 
material. Air buyers and their programs presently include: 

Wrigley’s ‘Ginger,’ ‘Dad and Dave’). 

Lever Bros. (Lux Radio Theatre). 

Colgate-Palmolive (‘Youth Show). 

Nestles (serials), 

Aspro various). 

Morley Johnson's (amateur trials). 

Black & White Cigarets (sports and ‘March of Time’). 

Cadbury’s (various), 

Kolynos (various). 

Clinton Williams (various). 

Kraft Cheese (revues). 

Bayer-Pharma (various). 

Winn’s (‘Frankie and Archie’) new series. 

Kellogg’s (various), 

Cooee Clothing (community singsongs). 

Paramount Pictures (Hollywood chatter, music). 

Hoyts Theatres (Hollywood chatter, music), 

RKO (Hollywood chatter, music). 

The recognized cream time in the commercial field is be- 
'ween 6:30 p.m. and 10:30 p.m. as in America. Taking 2 UW, 
»ydney, as a criterion, and working on a 15-minute show, 


the charges are as follows: One time, $58; 13 times, $55; 312 


adio: More Like the Yanks 


times, $44. The a.m. rates for a similar span are from $22 


to $16. Commercials strictly enforce wordage curbs in all 
alvertising, with the setup being as follows: 
ae téPneeeekeheweseSaenes ta 150 words 
10 mins. 250 words 


15 mins... 
30 mins 


peeeeea 300 words 

450 words 
Sponsors, as well as advertising agencies, have found that 

the snappy sale’s message gains more attention than the long 

splurge, hence the wise nix on the latter. 


TRADE ASSOCIATION 


Some time ago there was formed a trade association a la 
N.A.B. The Federation of Commercial Broadcasters is pres- 
ently headed by Frank Marden (a man who got his show- 
manship ideas from the pic biz when he was associated with 
Greater Union Theatres, and who, today, is g.m. of the Com- 
monwealth Network). Under Marden, and other keen radio 
moguls, the commercial field was given a complete cleanup. 
This trade association works in harmony with the govern- 
ment, has its own methods of -orship, nixes any blue mat- 
ter, and runs the comme’ ld on real biz lines. The 
Federation, too, watches vertising rates, nixes any chance 
0. fly-by-night advertising -gencies coming into being, nips 
in the bud the commission racketeer, and prevents the pub- 
a from being hoodwinked with ‘quack’ medicines, and such 
ike, 


SELLER-ANNOUNCERS 


Many of the announcers attached to commercial stations 
solicit advertising during off-mike periods. Such a setup 
means higher pay checks, and, generally speaking, the sales- 
men are good mikers. Most of the ace announcers came to 
radio when the local legit stage went phut, and mainly, they 
are trained performers. Women announcers, with few ex- 
ceptions, have never been popular with the fans, and their 
gradual passing brings few regrets. 


POLLING PREFERENCES 


Preferences run about as follows: 

Young Women—Dance music, swing for preference: sophis- 
ticated plays, sports, and quiz sessions with cash prizes. No 
war stuff. 

Married Women—Dance music, no swing; romantic plays, 
with a ‘thriller’ now and then; cookery talks, the main news 
from the BBC quiz sessions, and lots of homely fare. 

Elderly Women—Symphony 
music, definitely no swing; 
news, and talks. 


orchestras, oldtime dance 
good plays, quiz session, BBC 


Men—Sports, horse and dog racing. plus wrestling and 
fight descriptions; a little dance music, BBC news, good plays 
and sporting talks. 

Kids—Serials, mostly adventure stuff; sessions with cash 
prizes, not goody-gocdy’ matter, lively sing-songs and cricket- 
football (rugby) descriptions. 

Although statistical surveys as in America are probably 
little known here most of the sponsors keep a finger on the 
public’s pulse of likes and dislikes. A show, excluding time 
costs, may be scaled for talent at around $100; perhaps some- 
times more, but very seldom. There are no costly stars or 
program setups similar to those in the U. S. Amateur talent 
is paid off in asparagus. The average pay for players, ex- 
cepting those under contract, is about $8 an airing. Occa- 
sionally, however, a visiting concert star is hooked by a 
sponsor for a loca! broadcast. Last two to go on the air for 
sponsors were Richard Crooks and Lawrence Tibbett, with 
each receiving about $1.000 for an airing. 

Radio in Australia—commercial and national—comes un- 
der the control of the Federal government, via the postmas- 
ter-general’s department. Every owner of a radio set must 
possess a license, priced now at $4. Half of this fee goes to 
the government; the other goes to the Australian Broad- 


casting Commission, national operato1 The commercial 
units do not get one cent from license fees, depending upon 
sponsorship to live. Nationals are listed as A-cla tations; 
commercials as B-class The postmaSter-general has the 
right to cancel any license issued to a commercial unit if 


‘ulations. A com- 
mercial license costs $100 and must be renewed every three 
years, 


the unit does not comply with the res 


’ 
FANS’ LICENSE FIGURES 
Although there may be two, three, five and up to 10 per- 
sons in the one family, the only one paying a license fee is 
the actual set owner. The following figures give an idea of 
the license coverage 





Mew Seuth WIGS .ociccvcccccses See wkwe 479.485 (17.17 
Victoria LiPReeCeCee ee eeeeenedio ds 351,551 (18.53%) 
Benth Australla ..cccccsecese ‘ecceeeesces BEwae ions? 
Queensland ... .. . cccccecsccccccssccccsses 157,899 (15.50%) 
NE SONNE. 54 oss. 5s die ob woes wae 89,328 (19.14%) 
Co ee ee eee ee ee a 43,105 (17,99°.) 

As each license costs $4 the amount paid by the fans year- 
ly to the overnment amounts to $4,990,732. National units are 
on velvet so far as asSured income conce r 


TRANSCRIPTION SETBACK 


Some time on the Federal government, in an ef 
serve dollar exchange, put down the lid on U. S. wax Im- 
portation. Previously, this country did a flourishing trade 
with U.*S. waxers, and the clamp down caused 
aches in the transcription biz. 
golden opportunity to break into the field it 
present they have not turned out much topgrade ma 

It’s understood that a certain percentage of U. S. mother 
matrices can come this way for local process) I 
wax biz isn't what it to be. Mention is made that there 


may be a lifting of the lid in 1941 on U. S. importations 


NIX ON BLOOD-THUNDER 
With World War IJ, the Federal] government de 


and national quit airing piood ana 


Local waxe 








have commercials lé 
thunder’ material, pointing out that there was a definite need 
to ‘brighten’ the airlanes’ immediately. 

cials, having built up a reputation with ‘thriller’ serials, had 
to discard this policy. Exit of the ‘thriller’ serial, mainly 
adapted from U. S. ideas, has Leen a disappointment to no 


body, excepting the kiddies. A close watch is being Kept on 
musical dises for ‘blue’ material, and three recent bans ap- 
plied to ‘She Lost It At the Astor,’ ‘The Man Who Comes 
Around,’ and ‘The Organ-Grinder.’ 


PARTICIPATION PROGRAMS 

The audience parilcipation program has increased tre- 
mendously here. The Australian Broadcasting Commission 
heads the list in this field presently, and three shows, running 
one hour each with flesh-blood talent, are on the weekly 
schedule. Th? titles are:—'Merry-Go-Round,’ ‘Strike Up the 
Band,’ and ‘Out of the Bag.’ 

Played in a miniature studio theatre before invited audi- 
ences, a Jot of dough is handed out to listeners guessing the 
titles of songs, suggesting sketches, submitting riddles, and 
such like, with prizes ranging from $1 to $4. 

The commercials have lots of 15-minute quiz shows on the 
weekly list, and these are constantly being brought up to 
date to maintain appeal. Jack Davey is generally recog- 
nized as the best quiz compere. 

Growth of the audience participation idea is commencing 
to bother pic men as they feel that biz Is ebbing from their 
boxoffices nightly to some extent as the public—ever in 
search of something new, and interested, too, in the cash 
angles, become more radio studio-minded than pic-minded 
as the weeks flow by. Pic men also see the possibility of 
radio moguls seeking larger auditorium to accommodate 
the crowds presently clamoring for admittance to the free 
shows. It’s a problem listed for early attack by the pic men. 


INTERFERENCE BID 

Politically, there’s little real interference in commercial 
radio. A try was made sOme time ago by Sir Keith Murdoch 
(who runs a chain of Melbourne newspapers as well as com- 
mercial stations) to control] the field when he was appointed 
by Prime Minister Robert Menzies to take charge of the In- 
formation Department. However, following a public outcry, 
Menzies toned down Murdoch’s plans, and commercial radio 
operates freely under its own federation, 


NEW ZEALAND 


The radio setup in New Zealand is entirely different to that 
of Australia, coming as jit does completely under govern- 
mental control. There are only four commercials permitted 
operation, the rest being classed as national, about 24 stations, 
The government-owned commercials are:— 

1. ZB, AUCKLAND, 1,000 watts, 6 a.m. to midnight. 

2. ZB, WELLINGTON, 1,000 watts, 6 a.m. to midnight. 

3. ZB, CHRISTCHURCH, 1,000 watts, 6 a.m. to midnight. 

4. ZB, DUNEDIN, 1,000 watts, 6 a.m. to midnight, 

New Zealanders seem to prefer the BBC type of program 
layout. However, they do not fancy dull programs. The 
tempo is not as slick as that of Australia, where programs are 
paced more on the U. S. idea. Bugbear, so many fans aver, 
is that, being government-operated, politicians are free to hit 
the N. Z. airlanes ever so often with their splurges. What 
may seem ‘entertainment’ to the politicos, is just a pain in the 
neck to the fans, including Parliamentary debates. 


An English Radio Listener 
Complains of Dull Shows, 
Many Interruptions 


London, Dec. 15. 

Our programmes are just two—one bad and the other 
worse. The stations have a habit of breaking off, which is 
when Jerry is likely to get some help from them as direc- 
tion finders, and it is most disheartening to attempt to listen. 
The wavelengths are restricted to five, but the programmes 
are simply ene for home and one for the forces. The latter 
is usually dance music or tripe. The home suffers from the 
short half hour programme items and an effort to give some- 
thing to please everyone each evening. 





uch time is given to broadcasting to our allies, and if 


we get any more allies they will have to take a station on 
tI OV Apart from this there is the propaganda f home 
consumption, directions, instructions, advice and what we are 
doing. But no one wants to give up his set as the wireless 
news is undoubtedly the most popular item of any. Despite 
the fact that we never get any real hot news or coops., 
Apparently the Ministry of Information takes too long to 
verify every item before it i ent out. We have the advan- 
tage of being able to believe what we hear—which after all is 
something in these days of rumors. Foreign stations are just 
as bad. I have tuned in three times this evening to get 
some decent music and within a minute the programme has 
changed to propaganda or news in a foreign language 

It may spare your anxieties for us if I tell you that two of 


the little talks tonight, before they went off were accounts 
of ‘What I did 


tinge cr oc y 
ingu ed peo 


yesterday’ by two quite unknown and undis- 
ple. One had been for a solitary ramble in 


‘Monsal Dale,’ Derbyshire. He spoke of quietly stalking up to 
a Kestrel on the high cliffs, watching rabbits browsing under 
ne stone walis, the trout in the stream below, and watching 
Diue lilmice hanging on the willow branches over the River 
Wye in spate. He mentioned that as he watched them seek- 
g food with one eye open for a marauding hawk or stoat he 
iid not help but think that they were continually in the 
tate In which we now find ourselves, but they just carried 
and enjoyed the sunshine and today, without bothering 
too mueh about the danger of today or tomorrow As he 


described the scene I could follow him the whole way down 
that beautiful dale, 

The other was describing his visit to Bampton Fair, Devon. 
It was held yesterday just as it had been for the past two or 
three hundred years, and, although primarily a fair for busi- 
ness, and wild Exmoor ponies were being auctioned and 
heep being sold, it was, as no doubt always, a place where 
people from the surrounding country come once a vear to 
greet old friends whom they would not see again for another 
year. The whole countryside was there as strong as ever, 
perhaps even stronger, just to show that a Hit] 


ier or anyone 
elise could not break that tradit At tt - 
t I At ft i 


adition. lis fair the wild 
y y > fram +} < . - 
pomes trom the moors are driven in and so many sold. the 
+ y } ¢ ? ¢ } ‘ es 
thers branded and turned out for another year. A ‘sucker’ 
(Hnelieh wnt Asnwetns eg Ee ; 
English, not American) is a baby about six months old 
v - — 


etches about 12 shillings ($3), and a three-year-old less than 
£10 (about $33). As we pay about 25/- to 30/- for a Xmas 
irkey, you can see if things get bad they will be cheaper 
than beef or poultry. 
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BUSINESS-MINDED SOUTH AMERICA 
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Production Money Scarce — Statistics 
Even Scarcer—But Plenty of Hispanic 
Ingenuity Everywhere 





By RAY JOSEPHS 
Buenos Aires, Dec. 15. 


The South American ether is crowded these days... . 

Crowded with the short wave, propaganda-minded broad- 
casts of the totalitarians who want the continent and would 
probably be here trying to grab a chunk now if they weren't 
so busy in Europe... 


Crowded with the programs of the democracies, so far 
hardly started in the undeclared radio war.... 


And crowded with the local aircasts, selling not only every 
product from motor oil to soap, but every kind of Latin 
patriotism as well. 

It’s the same in remote Bolivia, a country on a mountain 
top: in tropical Brazil, potentially the richest territory in all 
South America; in distant, land-locked Paraguay. But no 
where is it more true than in Argentina which despite its size 
(12,000,000 pop. compared to Brazil’s 40) rates only second to 
the U. S. in the world’s commercial radio; has almost half 
the radios in all Latin America, and is the leader in politics, 
business and influence. Argentina, with more pesos to spend 
for its own products and those imported from the States and 
Europe, leads South American radio. And in leading, it 
follows the U. S. not only in size, but in pattern. 


Radio in Argentina suffers from the same headaches as 
radio on the rest of the continent. Each country works alone 
—there’s never been more than an idea of a Panama to Tierra 
del Fuego chain and in no country is there enough of a 
listening audience to produce the kind of progress achieved 
in the States. 


Money, whether translated into U. S. dollars or considered 
in pesos, milreis or soles, is scarce. So are really large scale, 
heavy budget advertisers. Stations, even the big ones, admit 
excessive commercialism, lack of enough care in production 
(which they blame on the fact that there’s simply no coin) 
and inability to make intensive house to house checks on 
what Senor and Senora Juan Q. Public want. 


In Brazil and Chile, government control is also a No. 1 
worry. Former has a Department of Propaganda which, 
among other things, takes an hour of the best time (8 to 9 
every evening) for an official program every station must 
carry, and otherwise keeps a pretty close hold on the air- 
lanes. Chile’s Popular Front Government even has a set-up 
whereby all outgoing broadcasts must be piped. through a 
central control point which can clip in less time than it takes 
to crush a cucaracha, 

Argentina is currently wondering what’s next, now that 
Dr. Adrian C. Escobar, South America’s Jim Farley, has left 
his job as Postmaster General to become ambassador to 
Spain. The department has control of radio. New chief is 
Dr. Horacio Rivariola, former dean of the National College 
Law School. Head of the radio division under Escobar, and 
likely to remain there by all indications, is Adolfo Cosentino. 
But what Dr. Rivariola is going to do about radio probably 
not even he knows, 

Not long ago a special Congressional committee took a year 
out to look into the situash and came back with a plan: Idea 
was to have the Government buy out all the little stations, 
establish five big ones in which it would be a kind of partner. 
Ad rates—and the percentage of advertising—would be 
strictly controlled, educational programs expanded, and the 
intellectual standards of the country improved. Bill was 
spiked by the former Minister of the Interior and is appar- 
ently dead. 

Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay and Uruguay follow the same kind 
of set-up as Argentina and might reasonably be expected to 
follow any move the leader made. Similarly, study of the 
set-up here is indicative of the industry elsewhere and there- 
fore worth study. Check-up by Variety, including extended 
huddles with leaders in every phase of the industry, shows 
that from the station point of view (there are 42 medium 
wave and two short wave transmitters in Argentina) these 
problems are uppermost: 

TWO MAJOR PROBLEMS 








1. Competition. The dial is so crowded in Buenos Aires 
and the radio advertising peso cut up into so many centavos, 
that no one gets a big enough share to permit the industry 
to make the kind of progress critics claim it should. Unlike 
Mexico where one station stands head and shoulders above 
the rest, there are two almost equal in the top bracket, four 
or five tied up in second place, and a lot hanging on below. 
They’re all in a cat and dog fight for biz. Many of the big 
advertisers simply concentrate on spots and three to five 
commercials between a platter spin is the rule, not the ex- 
ception. Makes no difference what’s being plugged, the an- 
nouncers usually run through the list without even a change 
in tone or a pause for breath. Officially, 100 words are 
allowed every three minutes, but it comes to 2 lot more. 

2. Finding programs. Leading broadcasters say fresh talent 
is hard to uncover: insist the public often demands favorites 
of the stage and films who are usually singing stars. Every- 
thing is concentrated in Buenos Aires which is not only the 
capital, but the leading population and commercial center 
of the continent. Stations in the interior (there are two 
networks within Argentina) are mainly phonograph record 
players; contribute little in ideas or talent. 

Broadcasters themselves have made several attempts to 
get together to clean up their own house, but no results. 
There was an Associacion Argentina de Broadcasters, but it 
hasn’t been active for some time and even its best friends 
say it did little beside pass a few fancy resolutions. Surpris- 
ing in view of the strength of some groups in related fields 
such as SADIAC, the local ASCAP, which is a live-wire, 
thoroughly up-on-its-toes outfit; COMAR which handles rec- 
ord royalties and ARGENTORES, controlling dramatic rights. 
Artists themselves are just starting an association (Asso- 
ciacion Argentina de Artistas de Radio), but it’s too early 
to judge. Francisco J. Lomuto, a kind of Paul Whiteman of 
the tango field, is No. 1 man. 


[ PUBLIC TRANQUILITY 


Government control of stations has, in the past, been con- 
fined to disposing of wave lengths (which are in theory 
offered to the highest bidder although only one such case 
is on the books) and minor policing. In June, limitations 
were placed on broadcasts of war news in an effort to pre- 








serve the country’s neutrality and assure public tranquility. 
Fairly careful eye is kept on foreign language broadcasts 
and re-transmissions, but generally there's little interference 
so long as they steer clear of anything excessive. 

No special regulations regarding importation, sale, owner- 
ship, installation or use of ordinary equipment but import 
duties on everything are high. Taboo on the air are medical 
ads not oked by the Department of Hygiene, anything anti- 
religious or against the church, or sex stuff of the kind 
freely permitted in theatres. 

Strorigest influence on radio here—by example, not con- 
trol or pressure—is the U. S. On the sales end, RCA-Victor 
which has a big B.A. plant (also manufactures in Santiago, 
Chile; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and Mexico City) is tops with 
the Dutch, Phillips Radio second. With the blitz, home 
offices in Holland were shifted to New York, which, strictly 
speaking, makes the parent company a U. S. outfit. Philco 
also manufactures here as does General Electric, and other 
companies either import or imports are made through agents. 
Estimated there are about 1,250,000 to 1,500,000 sets in Argen- 
tina, with about 200,000 new ones sold each year, principally 
between April and October (seasons here begin the reverse 
of those in the States). But there are so many individual 
set assemblers that it’s hard to really know. No assessment 
tax or check-up by the Government (Brazil currently making 
its first radio check along with the census). Installment 
selling is so prevalent that sets are often advertised at so 
much a month with only a small type reference to the total. 
They plug credit to the limit. 

Buenos Aires and suburbs with a population of almost 
3,000,000 account for half the sales and programs are mapped 
with that in mind. Manufacturing end is far better or- 
ganized than the broadcasting, virtually all sets now being 
produced within the country. Even making their own tubes 
and difficult parts. Competish is terrific in this line, but the 
Nazis (Telefunken in particular), are gradually losing ground 
because they can’t beat the blockade. RCA and Phillips do 
most advertising both on and off the air. 





| ARGENTINA PROGRAM LIKES _ | 


What do they like on the radio here? Survey of programs 
over a period of several months, plus inspection of listener 
taste and reports made by stations, stacks it up this way. 


A. The serials. The six times a week, 15-minutes or a 
half-hour shows featured on every station are the leading 
draw both in aavertising and sustaining time. 


As in the States, these things started as daytime affairs, 
mainly for the housewives. They still angle that way, but 
the listening audience has enlarged considerably and they 
run all around the clock. Most are strictly romantic and 
melodramatic stuff with plenty of hoke and scenery chewing. 
But adventure dramas (usually located elsewhere) cops and 
robber shows, and everything else on the calendar are likely 
to turn up. Usually very hot on the boy-meets girl theme 
with a couple of outraged uncles or relatives thrown in. In 
Argentina and throughout South America, the appeal to 
women is even stronger than in the U. S. because the wives 
here have fewer outside interests, 


Many film stars take part in these shows but those best 
known in radio include Carman Valdes, Nora Cullen and 
Norma Castillo, each having her own stock company, directors 
and writers and go on Monday through Saturday. U. S. pix 
have become more and more popular radio serial material. 
Angelia Pagano, Maruja Jil Quesada and Francisco Petrone, 
for example, did a highly successful job with ‘All This and 
Heaven Too’ (Phillips Milk of Magnesia): ‘Rebecca’ 
was also big; so was ‘Wuthering Heights.’ Currently 
negotiating for “Gone With the Wind.’ In every 
case, pix companies get nothing, figuring the _ ad- 
vertising will bring crowds to the theatres. Programs are 
sponsored, however. All these shows are hypoed to the hilt 
and definitely slanted toward the lower income bracket. 
Some shows which are aimed at bigger pocketbooks include 
the Teatro Palmolive del Aire which dramatizes weepy 
tangos twice a week, the Teatro del Sabado which picks up 
classics and semi-classics right from the theatre every Satur- 
day night, The Bohemians, a musical comedy show with a 
slight plot featuring Dorita Zarate, Metropolitan Vignettes 
with Mary Lewis and Alfredo Roca, and shows by Meca Caus, 
Silvio Spaventa. (In translation, some of these shows would 
make U. S. radio men think they were deliberately burlesqu- 
ing the old time U. S. radio scripts). 

Stage comedy here is usually either slapstick or double 
meaning, both too raw for the air. TherefSre personalities 
have come up with radio, dishing out a more human jnterest 
brand. Many have gone into pix from radio. Typical are 
Nini Marshall, also strong in the films, who does several roles, 
especially that of ‘Catita,’ a poor gal with a sharp and pene- 
trating tongue whose angle is that she sees through phonies; 
El Zorro (the fox) who does a kind of One man drama, 
changing voices (he is Pepe Iglesias, also now in pix), the 
Marques of Istanbul, who is a honest-to-God Turk named 
Ali Salem de Baraja and who imitates a Turkish rug selling 
character like the old guys who used to amble around the 
Paris cafes; Augusto Codeca, similar to El Zorro, an actor 
‘who constantly creates new types. 


a. NON-INDIGO COMEDY _si| 





Accepted musical comedy and pix draws like Luis Sandrinj 
(plays opposite Rosita Moreno on her trips here), Pepe Arias, 
‘Cantalupu’ (based on an employment agency), also do well. 
Teams are also strong. Buono and Striano are a comedy 
team who work like Lum and Abner in a twite-a-weeker 
(they’ve just been signed for their first film): Gordo and 
Flaco (Fat and Thin) who imitate Laurel and Hardy; Luis 
Arata and Marcos Caplan, stage actors who do similar 
characters on the air. 

Next to the serials comes news. South Americans and 
Argentines in particular are among the world’s greatest 
foreign news followers. Local coverage is either pushed to 
the background or ignored. News broadcasts—including the 
re-transmission of Nazi and English direct splels, are usually 
limited to bulletin-type announcements and ‘commentators’ 
as known in the States are not common here. Program on 
Radio Splendid sponsored by the West India Oil Co. (Esso), 
which featured Juan Jose de Soiza Reilly on local political 
dirt, was dropped because it got too hot. 


Reilly is now on Radio El Pueblo but considerably toned 
down. Carlos Taquini, on Radio El Mundo, usually confines 
himself to straight news but does a twice-weekly back- 
grounder on a separate program. George Leal, one-time Na- 
tional Director of Aeronautics and formerly with NBC’s Latin 
Division, formerly had a commentator type program but 
was allegedly bitten by the political ambition bug and was 
dropped, There are no Coughlins here and it’s significant that 


in Argentina there are no Nazi or pro-Nazi program 
local origin, despite the extensive Nazi press. 


| TANGO MONOPOLY ENDING | 


The tango orchestras, and elsewhere the native music of 
each South American country, dominated the air for many 
years’ but they are slowly losing their dominant position 
U. S. jazz is turning the trick. It came in first with city 
dwellers and the wealthier crowd. Armani (a handsome 
Eddy Duchin type, popular with the socialite crowd at the 
Embassy) and Melle Weersma are on regularly, Weersma’s 
background offers an unusual touch. He's Dutch, for. 
merly pianist arranger for Jack Hylton, and is known in the 
States as author of the ‘Penny Serenade.’ Currently Weersma 
is playing the Brazilian Hour, sponsored by the Brazilian 
government for propaganda in Argentina, and rated one of 
the best Brazilian bands in S. A. 
| SPORTCASTERS TRAVEL FAR | 
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Sports are followed to the degree that most big stations 
have sent their own men to the States and Europe to cover 
events. Among them, Lalo Pellicciari went to the U. S. for 
the Indianapolis auto race, Louis-Braddock and Louis-Godoy 
fights for Radio Splendid (he has a quick delivery and pers 
sonalized style); Luis Elias Sojit went to Italy for a world’s 
championship football series for Splendid and to Indianapolis 
for Belgrano; ‘Fioravantl,’ a football and turf commentator 
on Radio Rivadavia, and Alfred Arogtegui, football and 
basketball expert who covered the Berlin Olympics, and Roque 
Sillitt, all-round expert on Radio Cultura. 


Pix commentators divide time between U. S. and Argen- 
tine-made films. Every station has at least one and several 
run pairs. Rated top in most polls is Chas de Cruz, who 
has a half-hour daily on Belgrano at 14 o’clock (2 p.m., the 
24-hour clock is used here); Adolfo R. Aviles is now in his 
seventh year on Splendid with a daily hour, Gloria Gray on 
Radio Municipal in a lunch time spiel and Tito Franco on 
Excelsior. Radio Rivadavia has Gold and Gargano; Radio 
Prieto Roland and Pinzon. There’s a gent called ‘Wing’ on 
Mitre and a woman who uses the name Mariofelia on Radio 
Callao. Also a Platea ‘(orchestra seat) Club conducted by 
Isidro Odena which takes in theatre, music and arts on Radio 
Fenix. 

Typical is de Cruz (who also publishes a trade weekly, 
‘Heraldo’). De Cruz and the others invite stars and guests, 
play music from the films, and give a goSsip Once-over, 
avoiding anything very deep. None is commercially spon- 
sored. Increasing cost of newsprint, which has to be ime 
ported from a tremendous distance, has upped advertising 
rates to the point where more and more business has been 
going to radio. Although Radio Belgrano and Radio Mundo 
claim to share 85°% of the biz between them, less official ob- 
servers and those in agencies say the peso is spread over 60 
many stations that the coin to a majority is still thin. 


| THE CHIEF ADVERTISERS __ | 


Among the principal advertisers are: 

Aspirins: They practically drive you into buying them with 
the frequency of the plugs. Cafiaspirina uses spots but 
Geniol, the leader, not only turns out dozens of these, but 
puts on a late jazz show on Saturdays and holidays (latter 
seem to come every other day) something like the Lucky Strike 
dance program. Also news bulletins,. Incidentally, Geniol 
is the only company here to issue free book matches. All 
others must be bought. 

Atkinson’s products: This is the famed English perfume 
house, now controlled by Lever Brothers and 1s strong all 
over South America. Atkinson sponsors classical type pro- 
grams, operettas, daily dramatic show, twice a week concert 
specials, etc. 

Credit clothing: Buenos Aires houses with branches in 
the interior like Belfast, Braudo (two pairs of pants, one 
free), Casa Munoz, all do a big job. 

Gasoline: Shell Mex sponsors big name draws, especially 
orchestras; West India Oil Co, (Esso) sponsored Heifetz, 
Mills Brothers, Stokowski and the All-American Youth Or- 
chestra. YPF, the government combine, hooks its name on 
many programs from the municipally-owned Colon theatre, 
No. 1 opera house. Mobiloil also has a once-a-week March 
of Time type program. 

Mate: The Great South American drink which supplies 
all the vitamins from A to Z for an essentially meat and few 
vegetables eating country has several big advertisers. Among 
them La Hoja, Salus and Santa Teresita who have daily 
shows, musicals and every kind of spot. 

Meat: Armour and Swift are the biggest in the No. 1 in- 
dustry of Argentina and both concentrate on musical shows 
which plug their canned products; butcher store meat being 
sold without label. 

Pills: Parker and Ross Pills, both U. S., use musicals, 
sketches and spots. Quite a number of others in this class. 
Pills are hot here. 

Soaps: Probably the biggest single class of advertising. 
Lux heads the list with all types of shows, orchestras and 
comic programs, plus domestic talks on beauty and house- 
hold. Palmolive stresses dramatic shows. Jabon Federal, 
local product, uses tango orchestras and _ soloist Jabon 
Llauro, another local suds-maker concentrates on musical 
comedy. Llauro Brothers have extensive film interests and 
use some of their pix stars. 

Generally department stores—the biggest all through South 
America are English owned—use radio principally for pecial 
sales. The national and provincial lotteries use no radio. 


| THE AMAZING YANKELEVICH | 


Stations on this continent take names as well as numbers; 
usually are known by the former. 

Generaliy rated No. 1 is Radio Belgrano, spotted right in 
the center of the crowded dial. Owner is Jaime Yankelevich 
who also owns Radio Portena and Radio Mitre, and is the 
most colorful character in the South American industry. A 
Polish-Rumanian, he came here years ago with little cash and 
at one time was an electrician who peddled around to his 
customers on a broken-down bike. He got interested in radio 
through selling parts. 

Made so much he bought Radio Nacional (no longer in 
existence), then a small station. Did so well that he gave UP 
juice hustling and started to build. Yankelevich is one of 
those self-made guys who knows public taste because he’s 
close to it. Belgrano admittedly doesn’t give much of a darn 
about artistic values or standards of production. Idea is to 
get the listeners and make the dough—which it does. Bel- 
grano points out that he has imported the most important 
talent from the U. S. and Europe, cites names like Tito 
Schipa, Ramon Novarro, Lucienne Boyer, Harry Roy, Jose 
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_| Latin American Radio Pictured Statistically 


— (DATA BY LUNSFORD P. YANDELL OF NBC INTERNATIONAL SECTION) 


of TOTAL SHORT WAVE EXPORTS 
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The Shortwave Commercial Outlook 


As Crosley’s WLWO Analyzes It 


a 4 


By CECIL CARMICHAEL 


Assistant to James Shouse, 
In Charge of Broadcasting, 


Cincinnati, Jan. 5. 

The position of the United States 
in international broadcasting in South 
America, eontrary to a lot of roman- 
tic opinion, is not that of the hardy 
pioneer. The job now, says Wilfred 
Guenther, general manager of 
WLWO, the Crosley international 
outlet in Cincinnati, is to consolidate 
the discoveries made and to utilize 
the habits developed among listeners. 

‘The native broadcasters in South 
America and the European short 
wavers have cleared the forests and 


drawn the maps,’ he says. ‘Now, on 
the basis of good neighbor relations, 
U. S. broadcasters are invited to 


move into territory which is already 
partly charted.’ 

Guenther thinks that 1941 will wit- 
ness a rapid expansion of interna- 
tional radio—perhaps the most rapid 
of any phase of broadcasting so far 
Faster than FM, certainly. Faster 
than television, too. _ 

And why not? South Americas 
trade with Europe has been smacked 
to pieces. South America is turning 
to the United States for goods. The 
race for customers is on, which 
means advertising, and for advertis- 
ing, many a firm will turn to radio 
as the most immediate and far- 
reaching medium for developing 
the South American market. 

It follows that with advertising 
revenue short-wave programming 
will improve, and with improved 
programming a station will attract 
more listeners. International radio 
then becomes a more valuable adver- 
tising medium, and so on. 


Corporation foreign departments 
are aware of this tremendous South 
American market. They are racing 


to complete new and larger budgets 
They expect the greatest rush of new 
business since Europe came to the 
United States during the first World 





War and made business mén aware 
that there was a foreign market. 
| ~ Favorable Set-U p 

U. S. short-wave stations stand to 


make good in a big way in South 
America through a favorable set of 
circumstances which their ow: 

terprise will improve upon. Geog- 
raphy has a lot to do with it: Because 
of poor ground conductivity, mineral 
deposits, mountains and_ tropical 
static, standard band ground waves 
will not carry very far in Latin 
American countries, that many 
such standard stations are operated 
in conjunction with short-wave com- 
panion stations. The short wave 
audience has been built up partly by 


aac , en- 
» Gail 


so 


this means, and partly by the elabo- | 


rate broadcasts from Europe Iso 
short-wave, which once commanded 
such faithful listening. 

The fact that European 
are being relied upon less by South 


Americans as they recognize t 
propaganda and censorship imolicit 
in wartime radio does not alter an 
important fact where the Unite 
States broadcasters are concerned 
that in better days Europe ! 
helped put South America in the 
short-wave listening habit. Things 
like the now-famous Good Friday 
incident. when news of Italy’s in- 
vasion of Albania came throug! 


from the U. S. immediately, but not 
from Europe until four days later 
have helped switch allegiance 
Guenther doesn’t believe U. S 
ternationalists will compete 


South American local station 
more than the Saturday Eve 
Post competes with the local né 
paper. Each has a certain job. Be 
cause of its nature, WLWO. 


will have the type of business a | 
South American station will get for 
a purely local campaign. 


| ‘Few Statistics 





The vast job of statistics is one of 


the toughest international radio has 
to face. Guenther admits bluntly 
that neither WLWO nor any other 
station so far has more than the 
essential fact that there is a South 
American audience. Who listens to 
what, who owns what, who buys 
what, all will be determined by the 
slow, painstaking process that now 


after many years—enables U. S 
standard band broadcasters to tell 
advertisers what can be done to 
move their goods. 

The responsiveness of the South 
American market is already estab- 
lished. NBC’s files are choked with 
letters and so are those of WLWO 
Commercially, WLWO reports heavy 


tail responses of which the 1.026 


Vice President 
Crosley Corp. 


to five Carter's 
ments recently is an example. 

On Dec. 1, WLWO cut its hourly 
DX rate to $100, on the premise that 
it is better to have a busier station 
vith more clients and wider pro- 
gramming at the lower figure than 
just a few at a higher one. Regulars 
on the station at present are Carter's 
Pills, Alka-Seltzer, J. B. Williams, 
International Cellucotton (Kleenex), 
and Firestone Tire. This list may 
double in 1 another month, 


replies announce- 


__ Crosley y Plans | 


Here are a few indications 
WLWO’'s coming activity: 

The budget for 1941 will be sub- 
stantially larger than that for 1940. 

On Jan. 1, WLWO upped 
foreign-language broadcasting from 
seven hours a day to a total of 11 
hours. By mid-year it is expected 
that full-time foreign-language oper- 
ation will be in effect. 

The station has added two 
men this month. 





of 


news- 
They are James 


Canel, who came from Havana where 


he was formerly with the Havana 
Post, Diario Del Marino, Havas and 
Reuters; and Oscar H. Romaguera, 
formerly in the Cuban diplomatic 
Corps and more recently with Car- 
eles and El Imparcial. 

The station expects an increase in 
power from the minimum of 50,000 | 
watts. At present it is experimenting 
with input power of 100,000 watts 
with permisston of the FCC. 

Most short-wave men agree that | 
the big danger to be avoided in 1941, 
and the temptations will be plenti- 
ful, is—overselling. It hurt television 
in its earlier stages, and can hurt 
international radio now. Short-wave 
will goods in 1941, but nobody 
is going to get the moon with a fence 
around it. 


sel] 





Eau Claire on Regional 


Minneapolis, 
WEAU, Eau Claire, Wis., has joined 
the Minnesota Radio “etwork and | 
will receive both NBC Red and Blue 
sustaining service through KSTP. 
Twin City key station of the regional. 
Others in the web are KROC, 
Rochester, Minn.: KFAM, St. Cloud, 
Minn.; and KYSM, Mankato, Minn. 


Jan. 5. 


‘ 


LATIN TALENT 
ON NBC SINCE 
1932 


The present emphasis 
prospective ‘exchange’ of 
talent between the northern 


upon a 
artistic 
and 





its | 


| sonality that is 


southern hemispheres, under 
and NBC radio auspices, revives in- 
terest in the previous history of 
such bookings, which have been 
largely but not wholly confined to 
NBC under John Royal’s encourage- 
ment, Putting Spanish-speaking 
talent on English-speaking stations, 
or vice versa, has and will always 
have certain obvious drawbacks. It 
throws a burden upon sheer per- 
too tough for the 


|average talented entertainer to bear 


| them and on the 


up under. Hence most of the talent 
‘importations’ of radio have, in the 
end, been disappointments. Gifted 


the individuals and groups undoubt- 
edly were. But radio couldn't sell 
whole American 
radio has too many distractions of 
a routine character to follow through 
on the build up and ballyhoo rou- 
tine of unknowns. Clever people 
have often gotten forgotten in the 


| too-big whirligig of Yankee broad- 


casting. 

What has been, and what will be, 
arinounced as a talent ‘import’ is 
frequently simply the radio employ- 
ment of some Latin turn already 
in the country. Nevertheless quite 
a number of importations have been 
directly arranged since 1932 by NBC. 
Radio Belgrano of Argentine and a 


| gest cross-equator click of all time. 


Talent records for the period 1932- 


1940 disclose radio appearances on | 


NBC by such more or less dis- 
tinguished Spanish (or Portuguese) 
speaking performers as: 

Matalie £0- 


Garland, South American 


prano. 


CBS | 


Federico Jimeno, Colombian baritone. 


Rodolfo Cueto, Cuban tenor, 
Terrig Tucci, conductor. 
Kisie Huston, Brazilian soprano. 


Grazielle Parraga, South American tenor. 
Candido Botelho, Srazilian tenor 

Julio Martinez Oyanguren, guitarist. 
Vincente Gomez, guitarist. 

Marta de la Torre, violinist. 

Augustin Ribal, baritone. 


Elvira Rios, Mexican singer. 
Juan <Arvizu, Mexican singer. 
Carauana Trio, instrumentalists, 


‘astilla Twins, duo with guitar. 
Carlos Gardel, 

Maria Grever, singer and composer. 
Carlos Chavez, Mexican eonductor, 
Chuchu Martinez, singer. 

Marcado Mexican orchestra. 


Mexican (¢ 
Genato 
Armando 


‘aballeros. 

Nunez, conductor. 

Carvajal, conductor. 

Antonio Carland, conductor. 

Nino Ramos, 

Roberto Duncker. 

Ladesma and Marales, guitar and lute. 
Three Rancheros, 

Laura Suare Brazilian singer. 
Mendocinos Tipieca orchestra. 


| 





Radames and orchestra. 
Juan Garrido and orchestra, 
Ascensio del Rio Trio. 

Miguel Lerdo de Tejada and his 
orchestra. 

Jose es Hernandez, 
l.upita ‘alomera, singer. 
Nolla Reyes, singer. 
Dominguez Brothers 
Consuelo Flores, 
Martinez Gil Brothers, 
Louls Sagi Vela, singer. 
Don Aspiazu and his 
orchestra. 

Aguila Sisters. 

Ortiz Tirado, Mexican 
Antonio, singer. 
Paco Zarate, tenor, 
Lira San Cristobal 
Bernardo Sega!!, 
Mario Alvarez, Cuban tenor. 
Francisco Totollero, singer 
Ramiro Gomez, Cuban tenor. 
Alfredo Medina, tenor 
Lucrezia Sarrita, Peruvian 


Tipica 


baritone, 


orchestra, 
singer. 
Vocalists, 


Habana Castine 
singer. 
orchestra 


Brazilian piantst, 


Fporano, 


Ios Rancheroes, 
Gustavo Carrasco, Cuban tenor. 
Rosa Coloma, Mexican contralto. 


Angelita Loyo. 


Julio Martinez. 

Jose ethencourt, conductor and me. 
rimba player. 

Remo Bolognini, Argentine violinist. 
Aida Donelli, Guatemalan soprano, 
Luis Alvarez, Mexlean tenor. 
Senorita Loya, soprano. 

Rosario de Orellana, soprano. 
Rudolf Duea!l,. 

Clarita Sanchez, 

Leopoldo Gutierrez, Chilean ee 





Radio In Shanghai, China 


a aod ailing F 


$1940 SPONSORS OF ? 


¢ SHORTWAVE RADIO} 





couple of other South American cen- | 


tres of alertness have brought down 


talent from the states, such as Pola 
Negri, Ramon Novarro, etc. Cost 


was borne by booking personalities 
for radio, theatre, concert and cafe 
doublings. 

South American talent is, on the 
whole, very cheaply compensated by 
Yankee show business. standards. 
Carmen Miranda and six guitarists 
were imported originally from Brazil 
for around $500 a week. Miss Mi- 
randa, now in the money, is the big- 


Canada’s Industrialization 
Creates Broadcasting Boom 


By MORI KRUSHEN 


Mo Jan. 5. 


ntreal, 


Early days of 1940 when Canadian 
broadcasters were suffering from 
war jitters and general uncertainty 
have almost been forgotten. in the 
upsurge of new business which fol- 
lowed Canadian stations in ’40 
‘losed the bodéks on one of the most 
profitable seasons in history. While 
no statistics are available time sales 
on Canadian stations for 1940 are 

1riously estimated at from $6,000,- 


000 to $9,000,000. 


Some stations in the maritime 
provinces are already sold out and 
sported refusing spot biz. Other 
yutlets in Quebec, Ontario and 

sstern provinces are rapidly ap- 
proaching the ‘sold out’ stage In 
this development some agency men 
foresee a healthier approach to ra- 
dio in that live program production 
vill be given more attention than 
hitherto. Sponsors anxious to use 
radio and unable to book spots will 
be obliged to use 5, 10 or 15-minute 


programs, 
Tax Question 
Biggest question 
agency 


ment w 


now confronting 
men is whether the govern- 
ll legislate to prevent tax- 
escapist advertising appropriations. 
Under current war time taxation 
75°> of the profits over and above 
the average profit during the four 
years preceding the outbreak of war 
go to the government in the form of 
‘excess profits.” There is now con- 
siderable speculation as to whether 


advertising appropriations, news- 
paper or radio, designed to reduce 
excess profits, will escape the tax 
assessors, 


Rumors are prevalent that adver- | 


tising appropriations will be allowed. 
for taxation purposes, only on the 
basit of the average spent during the 


three or four years preceding the 
war. Any appropriations over the 
three or four-year average may be 
entirely disallowed or may be taxed 
30% 

Against this some agencies point 
out that it is the declared intention 


of the nment 
legitimate busir 
barriers to 


govel not to dislocate 


less pri 


ore 
Fre 


enterprise. 


$s or erect 


Contention 


is that every advertising budget will 
most likely be examined on its 
merits. Where, say, an additional 


$100,000 spent in radio or newspaper 
advertising brings proportionate in- 
crease in profits, and since these ex- 
cess profits are taxable up to 75' 
then the government has nothing 
lose in permitting the higher 
priation. 


to 
appro- 


Whole Economy Shifts 
A great change in radio, as well as 
in the entire show business is fore 
seen in many quarters as a direct 


result of the was Canada is be- 


coming highly industrialized The 
tremendous task now facing the gov- 
ernment, and being succes fully 
tackled, is that of turning a coun try 
| Which has been largely agricultural 
|into a country which is to be in- 


| creasingly industrial. Dozens of new 
| industries are springing up. Employ- 
ment is now the highest on record. 
with 267,000 more men and women 
employed in 12,000 establishments 
than last year. The building boom 
is at the 1930 level. Retail sales for 
October show a 12% increase over 
last year. Many plants are operat- 
ing at 95°% of capacity, an all-time 
high. 

Millions in American capital are 
now seeking employment in Canada 
if enquiries being received by vari- 
/ous provincial governments are any 
criterion. Enquiries from American 
industrialists are more numerous 
and more serious than at any time 
on record. 





Some $150,000 was spent during 
1940 by American corporations with 
export departments for shortwave 
radio time on NBC’s New York 
transmitters. Aimed at the Carrib- 
bean and lower south areas the 
programs were sponsored by these 
advertisers: 

United Fruit Co. 

Standard Oil (N.J.) 

Adam Hat Stores, Inc, 

S. C. Johnson wax 

Texas Co. 

American Export Airlines 





WHAT JAPANESE 


RADIO MAN 
DELIVERS 


Tokyo, Dec. 15 
Unlike the United States, radio 
here is controlled by the govern- 
ment and every line spoken into the 
mike is rehashed and_ censored. 


JOAK, with headquarters in Tokyo, 
is the largest station in the coun- 
try, and is divided into two de- 


partments, local language and over- 


seas shortwave. In the latter sec- 
tion programs are broadcast in 16 
languages. The only item  broad- 


cast in English in Japan is one five- 
minute newscast. 
A brief idea 
radio schedule, 
6:30 in the 
around 10 
News. 


of the Japanese 
which commences at 
morning and ends at 
p.m., is as follows: 


Lectures on morals. 
Chinese poems. 
Weather report. 
Calisthenics 

Record music. 

Stock market prices. 


Stories for juveniles. 
Household hints for housewives 
Time signal. 

An occasional concert. 
Story-telling. 

Report of a baseball game. 


News again. 
A samisen (Jap guitar) recital. 
A radio drama. 


Pleasant dre 
Commercial pr« 


of in 


ams. 

grams are unheard 
and if a slip is made 
in any announcement by mentioning 
a trade name, the responsible party 
is punished. Recently, audience of 
JOAK has been greatly augmented 
due to the government’s lowering of 
prices for radio sets. At present, a 
set is available for about Yen 
($3.50 approx.). 

As to the gramophone record in- 
dustry in Japan, Japan Victor, Co- 
lumbia, Teichiku and other 
panies have all cashed in on the 
trend of the times by producing a 


Japan, 


cheap 


15 


whole series of patriotic marches. 
Sales of these records have been 
phenomenal. Outstanding among 
these records are ‘The People’s 
March.’ ‘The Charger March,’ ‘The 
26th Centenary’ (national celebra- 
tion song), and ‘White Lilies.’ Short- 


ly to appear on the market will be 
a special march extolling the sign- 
ing of the Tripartite Pact, sung by 


a chorus of ‘Hitler Jugend’ youths 
now visiting the country and ac- 
companied by a military band. 
| Sales of foreign records are 
} negligible. 





men, 


| against 


com- | 


By CAL S. HIRSCH 


Shanghai, Dec, 15. 

After the negating factors of the 
Sino-Japanese conflict, which started 
in August, 1937, the war situation in 
Europe has stimulated non-commer- 
cial radio to a large degree in Shang. 
hai and conflicting nationals in this 
International Settlement take full 
advantage of their neutrality to fur- 
ther propaganda. 


In spite of the fact that the Ger- 
mans had been broadcasting for 
eight months, the Ministry of Infor- 
mation (British) sponsoring XCDN 
failed to utilize opportunities offered 
until July, 1940. However, once 
underway, they are now presenting 
the longest program of any local 
station, from their quarters in the 
spacious Cathay Hotel, well-known 
to American tourists and business- 
In the usual English manner 
do not indulge in invectives 
their enemie but _ stick 
to quiet propaganda and 
build-up statistics. XCDN radioes 
in English, German, Czech, Hindu- 
stani, Russian and Italian. 

The Germans, on the other hand, 
never fail to decry British state- 
ments. They take particular delight 
in dissecting any comments which 
might appear in the North-China 
Daily News, editorial or otherwise. 
This paper represents official British 
opinion. 


they 


strictly 


There is a station in the 
Concession, the Portuguese employ 
the air and the on occasion 
buy time on independent outfits. The 
Japanese operate three stations in 
Shanghai, all of them situated in the 
Hangkow-Japanese-occupied area 
of the International 


French 


talians 


ettlement. 


Three years ago, Shanghai boasted 


of 73 stations; now there are 30. 
The decline is att ited to the 
war in China and Jspanese censor 
pressure on local foreign authorities. 
Three of the foreign papers, Nor’*:- 
China Daily News, Shanghai Times 


and Evening Post and 
latter American-owned., 
three news broadcast 

Chinese stations, Wing 
department store (An 
porated), is the most 
while three drugstores and several 
Chinese papers sponsor their own 
transmitters. Naturally most of them 
advertise their wares interpolated 
with news bulletins and recordings. 


the 
sive two and 
Of the 
leading 
‘an-incor- 
prominent, 


Mercury, 


dailv 
On’s, 


eric 


Few of them are stronger than 50 or 
100 watts and are f local service 
only. 
No Hook-ups 
Of the foreign stations, the most 
popular, XHMA,. rated at 600 
watts, while XHMC, missionary out- 


fit, is powered at 1,000 watts. 
Shanghai probably boasts the larg- 
est number of ail of any city 
in the world, averaging around 350 
daily, but of course not one of these 
has ‘any hook-up whatsoever. Hook- 


ups are unknown to China. 


Unique among news commentators 
is Carroll Alcott, who has become 
known to American fans by his being 
mentioned in Variety as well as 
Time and other American magazines, 
because his life has been threatened 
by the upstart Nanking regime. His 
comments are pungent and bitter at 
times, appealing to audiences which 
are anti-Japanese and anti-Axis. Al- 
cott is prospering by buying his own 
time and re-selling to sponsors such 
as Maxwell House Coffee and Dag- 
gett & Ramsdell, together with local 
beer and baking concerns. He is on 
the air four times daily over XHMA 


-hou! 


| with newscasts 
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J TIN 
TONY id Rese Orchestra, Truman 
Bradley 
oe 
1S SODBURY (Jergens) 
Wednesday 8 p.m. 
WEAF-NBC, New York 
(Lennen & Mitchell) 


y Martin, who hypoed the 
Pb 2 Kostelanetz orchestra show 
last year into probably the first 
respectable percentage - showing 
Kosty ever had in C.A.B., has now 
been contracted as a show by him- 
self (with a billing credit on the 
air to Metro) for Woodbury products 
(face cream just now) as. the first 
half of a two-part 30 minutes on 
66 NBC stations. Martin is doing an 
early Phil Stewart—‘Your Lover 
whispering routine In between songs. 
He’s part of a campaign to sell the 
ladies cosmetics. In line with this, 
Lennen & Mitchell has Martin dish- 
ing out romantic maple juice in 
buckets. : 

It's a high compliment to Martin 
that he’s actor enough to get away 
with the icky continuity. As for 
the songs, David Rose's orchestra 
did a lot with and for BMI. It goes 
without need of underscoring that 
as the only new commercial musical 
to come in on the very day ASCAP 
went out (Jan. 1.) the ears of the 
radio and music trades were espec- 
jally attentive to what Martin was 
singing as much as how. ‘How’ they 
could guess pretty well, because 
Martin rates as one of America's 
authentic screen-radio song stylists. 

he quarter hour ran to muted, 
PR nM. 2 song and interlarded ref- 
erences to ‘a new, lovelier you and 
‘that wonderful mew _ impression 
you're going to make with the men.’ 
The opener was BMI’s ‘We Could 
Make Such Beautiful Music To- 
gether. Then the bedtime cosmetic 
habits of Virginia Bruce were cited 
by announcer Truman Bradley in 
raise of the ‘cream of the stars’ for 

Oc, 25c or 10c. 

Tony Martin had caressing per- 
sonal messages to say and love chan- 
sons to coo ‘for your ears alone.’ 
There was ‘The Same Old Story,’ 
‘When You Are By My Side,’ ‘Some- 
one For My Heart To Sing To’ and 
‘There I Go.’ It was all one big 
blend of romantic mood stuff, nicely 
dished, but a little cramped perhaps 
because shut off by the music feud 
from other material of the type de- 
sired. 


The formula never says so in so 
many words, but the idea is ‘ladies 
close your eyes—this is Tony singing 
right at YOU—and we do mean 
YOU’ There are regrets from the 





singer because of ‘so many things | 


left unsaid’—i.e, don’t forget to tune 


in again next week—‘so many things | 


that concern you and me—our mem- 
ories—yours and mine...oh, 
darling...lights are low at gloam- 
ing...grant me another moment... 
all I desire is to make you mine.’ 
You meet such nice people in your 
dreams. Land. 


GEORGE McCOY 
Street Interviews 
15 Mins.—Local 
Sustaining 
11:30 p.m. 
WEAF, New York 

George (‘The Real’) McCoy is a 
graduate from WHOM, Jersey City, 
where his fast chatter gained enough 
attention to warrant a diploma to 
NBC. He is currently in the 11:30 
p.m. slot once reserved for dance or- 
chestras. Although the spotting of 
McCoy in a niche such as this sounds 


y | Startoff session 


‘HOW DID YOU MEET? 
Romance 

15 Mins. 

WOODBURY (Jergens) 
Wednesday, 8:15 p. m. 
WEAF-NBC, New York. 


(Lennen & Mitchell) 


This is part two of the half hour 
for Woodbury’s. Like Tony Martin 
(part one), the program is dedi- 
cated to romance. It is the simple 
report of how boy met girl. There 
are prizes, $100, $50, $25 each week 
for your story on how you met the 
one and only. The story becomes 
the property of the program and ali 
who write in agree to accept as final 
the verdict of the judges, including 
the Hon. Bernard L. Schubert, who 
sold the program to Lennen & Mit- 
chell, 

This time it was a traffic acci- 
dent that brought boy and girl to- 
gether. The dramatization was light 
fluff that exploited the mating in- 
stinct. 

Hate - turned - into - a - melon - 
of-love was a simple, quick formula 
with the clinch a foregone conclu- 
sion. Nobody except misanthro- 
pists ever spoke unkindly of love. 
And there’s a contest angle with it. 
Irresistible love and sponsor-fetch- 
ing giveaways—what a clever boy is 
Bernie Schubert. 

The continuity mentions that Rhett 
Butler met Scarlett O’Hara at a 
dance—this all leads to the assertion 
that ‘your face will look soft and 
lovely’ if you use—they say wear— 
Woodbury powder. Indeed, little 
misses, you ‘don’t know your own 
appeal to men until you have tried—’ 

Woodbury is the little brother- 
Cupid to the national selective ser- 
vice draft in promoting matrimony. 
The clinch was awfully fast—three 
lines took the just-met couple from 
a quarrel to a wedding—but that 
was all the time that could be spared 
from selling Woodbury’s bedazzle- 





ments. Land, 
‘CITY DESK’ 

With Chester Stratton, Gertrude 
Warner, Jimmy McCallion, Karl 


Swenson, Ethel Owen, Jeff Bryant, 

George Coulouris 
Drama 
30 Mins. 
COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET 
Thursday, 8:30 p.m. 

WABC-CBS, N. Y. 
(Ted Bates) 

Newspaper reporting in the ‘Front 
| Page’ style of sensational scoops. 
|‘City Desk’ doesn’t add to the 
formula. Inaugural program tried 
hard via breathless delivery and 
much scampering about, to inject a 
sustained thrill through the initial 
|half hour, but it remained only 
|mildly interesting. However, it’s the 
type of stuff that gathers serial fol- 
| lowing minds. 





would have been 
;much better had the principal char- 
|acters, girl and boy scribblers, and 
;several supporters, been less strained. 
| They sounded painfully eager to be- 
gin with a bang. A fault that un- 
doubtedly will smooth out. Inci- 
dentally, one of the lesser lights in 
the cast mikes in tones and delivery 
identical with Victor Moore’s style. 
He’s the principal character in the 
efforts of the writer duo to hang a 
murder charge on somebody other 
than the one now accused. 

It may or may not have been glar- 
ing. but at this post one poorly 
written line of dialog stood out. With 
ithe boy in the girl’s apartment, sans 
permission and in the throes of bang- 
ing out an epic, she asked, ‘Is your 
creative mood more prolific in my 
| apartment.’ Wood, 





whacky on paper, it really has a lot | 


of sense to it. 
timate, sometimes racy, and some- 
times outright fresh approach, and 
this kind of thing is ideally suited to 
the nighthawks. McCoy furthermore 
looks like seasoned timber for any of 


the sponsors who bankroll late-hour 
stuff. 


Street 
escnew 
tions, 


interviews completely 
test-your-knowledge ques- 


can and true-or-false quizzing. 
McCoy sticks entirely to personal 
trivia, waxes flip on occasion, but 


doesn’t seem to offend his clientele. 
His trademark is his method of get- 
ting a candidate from the audience 
by muttering ‘C’mere, brother’ or 
C’mere, sister,’ as the case may be. 
His questioning concerns the citizen’s 
age, education, occupation, love life, 
hobbies, home town, and all that. 
Since McCoy has his mike at the 
Hotel Astor, most of his interviewees 
are out-of-towners. That adds some 
to the interest. But all told, the 
Spieler’s knack consists in his quick- 
ness with gab, his flirting with per- 
sonal intimacies, and his ability to 
Weave all this together without get- 
ting a sock on the chin. His offhand, 
I- don’t - give-a-hoot enunciations 
carry the session toward a consistent, 
Sustained note. 
P When on WHOM he did his stuff 
rom the Paramount Bldg., Childs; 
the Astor is NBC’s sole curtsy to 
McCoy's graduation into the big 
whee oer wise he’s untrammeled, 
: ich is wise. The night before, his 
nale for WHOM, saw Joseph Lang, 
that station's sales manager, 
Welling McCay with a mention that 


e feels as if the lesser station were 
a prep school for the big time NBC 
Edga. 





The gabber has an in- | 


fare- | 
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WGY, Schenectady, annual New 
Year’s greeting brought to the mike, 
for the first time, not only the bulk 
of its staff employees, but men and 
women from other General Electric 
broadcasting branches, including 
shortwave, frequency modulation and 
television Nineteen different wave 


+ Follow-Up Comment 


lengths are used in GE local broad- 
casting. Inclusion of people from 
other than WGY’s roster, this year, 


was due to the fact General Electric, 
having taken back WGY from NBC, 


payrolls them all. For some years, 
WGY hands had been working for 
NBC. A group of Spanish and Portu- 
guese talkers, of both sexes, came 
over from shortwave division to send 
out their good wishes in those 
tongues. About 50 individuals were 


squeezed into an uneven half hour of 
speech making, rhymed and prose 
greetings, burlesqued sketches, sing- 
ing, etc. Bill Meenam, WGY p.a., 
emceed the program. Program missed 
fire at the outset when Meenam ‘pre- 
| sented,’ after a verbal buildup, Rob- 
ert S. Peare, manager of GE broad- 
casting, and then discovered. Peare 
was not in the studio. Peare cut in 
|jJater with an apology for being late. 





W. B. Greenwald has asked FCC 
|to consent to transfer of control of 
radio station KWBG, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, to O. L. Taylor, Amarillo, 
Tex.. and William Wyse of Hutchin- 
son, 
















The Past—and Future—of Transcriptions 


By CHARLES GAINES 


Secretary, Worid Broadcasting System 








—_ 


\first transcription goes to Raymond! such cooperative advertising ren-| 


Soat who conceived the 


building short programs on phono- | 


This was back 
times—when 


{graph records. 
1929—prehistoric 


idea of | dered the plan unworkable. 


The Ford Motor Co. likewise 


in | utilized the great flexibility of tran- 
the | scription 


broadcasting in a cam- 


program manager of a radio station | paign which began in 1936 over a 


sat with a stack of commercial copy | list of 354 stations. 
‘and a pile of phonograph records. | campaign, and the broadcast sched- 
|ules were in the hands of the Ford | 


|Soat had the bright idea of saving 
|'this combination announcer-engin- 
|eer-program manager at least two 
thirds of his job—reading the com- 
| mercials and picking out his records. 
'Soat went further...he petitioned 
|the Government to label recorded 
|radio programs ‘electrical transcrip- 
tions,’ thereby paving the way for 
| the cleavage which was bound to re- 
;/sult when electrical transcriptions 
| began to undergo marked improve- 
‘ment for broadcasting quality while 


|the phonograph records remained ; 
phonograph records, primarily for | 
the home. 


| About this time a group of execu- 
tives and engineers headed by Percy 
| L. Deutsch who, since 1913 had been 
|actively engaged in the development 
|of sound transmission, formed World 
| Broadcasting System. These men 
'foresaw the advantage of an affilia- 
|tion with recognized authorities in 
| the art of sound reproduction so they 
|negotiated for World’s license with 
| Western Electric, subsidiary of the 
|American Telephone & Telegraph, 
|for the use of its patents and tech- 
nique. 

Outside the initial impetus given 
|the recording of radio programs by 
|Soat, almost all major developments 
lin the transcription field have, I be- 
| lieve, since been pioneered by World. 
| It was under this license that WBS 
first introduced latera! recording at 
33 1/3 1.p.m. Up to that time all 
records were 78 r.p.m.—and phono- 
graph records turn at 78 to this day. 
For broadcasting there are many ad- 
vantages in the slower turning re- 
cording, principal of which is its 
| large size, carrying a 15-minute pro- 
| gram, thus paralleling the approved 
\time divisions of radio—the hour di- 
| vided into units of 15 minutes each. 
| Within two years after World 
pioneered the 33 1/3 r.p.m. process a 
|new and finer recording method was 
| developed in the laboratories of the 
! Bell System. It was to be known 
las the Vertical type recording. World 
immediately modernized its studios 
and introduced the new Vertical re- 
cording in 1931. More improvement 
and development followed until in 
’33 came the 


| 


| 


| An interesting feature of the series | 





introduction of the | 


It was a dealer 


branches working in cooperation | 
with the Ford advertising agency. | 
was the ‘double insertion’—the use) 
of two or more stations in a key ciiy, 
in line with standard practice in | 
newspaper campaigns. 





Coca Cola’s Success 

Coca Cola offers a prime example 
of the consistent use of a transcrip- | 
tion campaign fostered by the home| 
office but sponsored by distributors 
in the field. In 1936 the Coca Cola 
Company and the D’Arcy Agency 
planned ‘Refreshment Time With 
Singin’ Sam’ and tried it out as a 
test campaign on four widely sepa- 
rated stations in Seattle, Portland, 
Youngstown and Providence. Coca 
Cola paid for the program, the bot- 
tlers for the time. The advertiser 
and agency astutely gauged the 
pulling power of good old stand-by 
songs sung as Singin’ Sam sings 
them and the importance of fre- 
quency as exemplified by five pro- 
grams a week. The bottlers quickly 
built the station list into formidable | 
size. Today, throughout the length | 
and breadth of the land Singin’ Sam 
is sponsored on 216 stations remind- | 
ing all kinds and conditions of 
Americans of the benefits of ‘Re- 
freshment Time.’ 

One of the most effective programs 
to farmers, built on the premise of 
giving farmers real honest-to-good- 
ness information on their problems, 
was conducted by Firestone in a 
series entitled, ‘Voice of the Farm.’| 
No one network could provide suf- 
ficient facilities to blanket the great) 
farm radio audience economically. 
All network and independent sta- | 
tions were combed to provide one 
of the most effective transcription 
hook-ups in the history of radio. 
The program, broadcast in each area 
at the exact noon hour, presented | 
interviews with farm champions, 
telling how they produced 400 bush- 
els of potatoes to the acre or a ton 
of pork to the litter. Sam Guard, | 
editor of the Breeders’ Gazette, 
edited i... program, Everett Mitchell 
interviewed the champions, and the 


j 
| 


Wide Range vertical process. Here | Revellers Quartet and an orchestra 


WBS benefited from the engineering | entertained. 


Of course the cham- 


skill and experience of Bell, in coop- | pion farmers were selected on their 


eration with Western Electric and 

ERPI, as associated companies. 
While these developments were 

going on—in fact from the very be- 


|; achievements. 


| 
| 


| how 


|just down-to-earth 


..no generalizations 


information on 


they did it. The program 


| started modestly with 26 stations, but 


ginning of the past decade—the 
transcription idea intrigued many 
advertisers. Small advertisers who | 


sold their product in limited areas, 
of course, hailed a method which 
would permit them to run a cam- 


| views ran 


paign in five or six markets widely | 


scattered or close together. At the 
other extreme, however, were adver- 
| tisers whose annual appropriations 
; ran into millions, and they wanted 
more coverage than any 50- 
station network of that day could 
provide. Chevrolet and Ford were 
prime examples. 


much 


| Chevrolet Pioneers 

| Chevrolet, with an organization of 
10,000 dealers, saw a great opportun- 

the 500 radio stations scattered 
the The first Chevrolet 

program build and recorded at WBS 

was called the Chevrolet Chronicles, 

a series of hero interviews featuring 


ity in 


’ 7 
across iana 


Medal of Honor men in the Ameri- 
can armed forces, and staged with 
Gus  Haenschen’s orchestra and 
Frank Black's Revellers. Chevrolet 


and Campbell-Ewald agency officials 
heard this first audition in the ERPI 
offices in downtown Detroit. 
bought the program on the spot and 
launched the largest compaign ever 
to be put on the air up to that time 
or for many years to come. They 
started with 132 stations increasing 
to 167 before the year was out. With 
a few interruptions—principally in 
the summer and with changes in 
program structure this campaign 
went on from year to year, stepping 
up the station list to 240, 300, 375 
and finally to 400 stations on the 
seventh renewal. 

This was a dealer cooperative 
campaign in the true sense, with the 
dealers paying a share and insisting 

|} on more and more coverage. The 


They | 


within 
Mail 
inter- 


demand boosted 
to 86 stations. 
reprints of the 
into the thousands, indi- 
of the most intensive 
any farm program ever 


popular it 
three months 


requests for 


cating one 
audiences 
enjoyed. 

Mechanical Nature 
an in-person 
sound of an artist’s voice in front 
of the microphone in the _ studio 
passes through 80 changes before it 
emerges as sound from the radio set 


F* broadcast the 


iin the home; yet the introduction of 


electrical transcriptions adds only 
'two more changes to the 80. These 
two additional steps are simply 
these. First, placing a sapphire 
stylus in contact with the wax sur- 
face to transcribe the program at 
World. Second, placing a diamond 
stylus in contact with the flexible, 
transparent Vinylite disc to repro- 
duce the program at the station 
These two changes take care of the 
delay between the performance in 
front of the microphone and the 
hearing of that program by the 


public at some later date. 
As to cost comparisons between 
n.twork and transcription coverage, 


|experience has proved that efficient, 


non-wasteful market coverage can 
usually be bought most economically 
through transcriptions. Every tran- 
scription campaign is planned to 
parallel the sponsor’s markets—cov- 
erage where the sponsor wants it 
and not elsewhere. In other words, 
flexibility. 

But I am not attempting here to 
usurp the sales department's pre- 
rogatives and unfold a sales analysis 
of the transcription medium. It is 
sufficient to point to a few national 


and regional advertisers and say: 
‘they found it good—they upped 


| dramas to the station. 


| equipment 






According to all the available in-{ project terminated only when gov-| their schedules—t.ey came back for 
formation the honor of staging the | ernment regulatory restrictions on, more.’ ' 


Now a word as to program trends. 
Passing through many vicissitudes 
down the long devious road of the 
last decade, we find the broadcasting 
day divided roughly as follows— 
quoting VariETy’s own figures in 
January, 1940: 
Night Programs % of Time Used 

Variety Shows . 36.52 

Dramatic Shows.......... 

Contest and Participation 

Shows seccsve SOE 

Popular Muse: cciiccsccce BIT 

a, See 5.55 

All Others ..... 15.91 
Daytime Programs 

Dramas and serials demand 

85% of the daylight hours. All 

other divisions account for only 

15%. 

Yes, 85% of daytime radio is today 
devoted to one type of broadacsting. 
Here again we find transcriptions 
right up front. Scores of World 
clients, many of them first families 
of American business, swear by 
these daytime dramas. There are no 
expensive stars in the programs but 
there is an absorbing human story 


,and a strong selling appeal to the 


housewives—those purchasing agents 
of millions of packages of foods, cos- 
metics and household supplies. Su- 


_per-colossal shows may come and go, 


but the soap operas go on forever— 
selling. ..selling. 


Equalizes Quality 

The transcription is the ideal 
vehicle to carry these 15-minute 
Rehearsed to 
perfection, every program done to a 
turn, it speeds out to that distant 
station to await its scheduled ap- 
pearance. Moreover, that inscribed 
disc, with a program on each side of 


|it, assures an equally high standard 


of broadcasting quality at that little 
desert station or the big town 50,000 
watter. (A network wire cuts off at 
5,000 cycles, a World disc at 10,000 
—free plug!) 

No description of transcription ad- 


| vertising could be complete without 


mention of the facilities for broad- 
casting these transcriptions. Of the 
761 commercial stations in this coun- 
try, 544 have equipped themselves 
with the special reproducing equip- 
ment necessary to broadcast vertical 
cut Wide Range transcriptions. This 
is imposing even to a 
novice and from the quality stand- 
point is, of course, a far cry from 
the simple turntable of a decade ago 
on which revolved the little 78 r.p.m. 
phonograph records. 

One of the most important devel- 
opments made possible through 
transcriptions is the recorded musi- 
cal library built for radio stations 
This idea, originating with World, 
was put into effect in 1934. Realiz- 
ing that every station stood in need 
of a wide variety of the best or- 
chestras, singers and _ entertainers, 
World worked out a plan to serve 
stations with the high type talent 
and music to be found at the broad- 
casting centers. This was the be- 
ginning of the World Program Ser- 
vice. It took hold at once. Today 
there are 225 stations in the United 
States, South America, Australia and 
other countries.. I like to point out 
that a large percentage of the mem- 
bership consists of stations affiliated 
with or owned by networks, 

FM and Wax 

Reviewing 1940 brings to mind 
many developments, innovations and 
problems in the radio industry. This 
very issue of VARIETY doubtless con- 
tains much on the ASCAP-BMI sit- 
uation; on the FCC investigation of 
the networks on a monopoly charge; 
on the striking rise of FM broad- 
casting. These subjects are being 
thoroughly aired except for one very 


important factor—the effect of FM 
broadcasting on the use of trans- 
criptions. Now, for the first time, 


we have a publicly accepted yard- 
stick to measure the quality of re- 
cordings. Now at last the maker of 
a superior product may, with satis- 
faction, see his recordings proved be- 
fore the public for what they are. 
FM demands a wide frequency range 
and recordings that are noiseless. 

Only the finest transcriptions 
measure up to FM wide range stan- 
dards. Wide range has come to be 
synonymous with World because the 
World Vertical Cut transcriptions 
have for some years past covered 
nearly double the frequency range 
of conventional recordings. Hence 
FM stations are now turning to this 
source for the extra wide range that 
FM broadcasting demands, 
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COLUMBIA 


By HERBERT V. AKERBERG 

The Columbia Network as of the 
first of January, 1941, will number 
124 stations in 123 cities, as against | 
119 stations in 118 cities as of the 
first of last year. Columbia added 





eight stations to the network, three | 


of which replaced other stations sup- 
plying greater power and more in- 
tense and wider coverage, while the 
other five are in regions which had 
not had heretofore a CBS station. 


During the second half of 1940, 
from July 15, when the last rate card | 


was issued, CBS made facility im- 
provements at the greatest rate in 
its history. 


Columbia in 1941 will | 


1 kw. — day — 500 waits — night — 
switch to 600 ke. 
Great Falls, Mont., KFBB—5 kw. | 


—night. 
Seattle, KIRO—1 kw. -—- day 
night to 10 kw.—day and night. 
Yankton, S D., WNAX—5 kw.— 
night. 


Ruffalo, WKBW—5 kw.—day and | 
|night power from 5 kw. to 1 kw. 


night to 50 kw. 


The following stations have made | 


major improvements in their facili- 
ties since July 15: 
Chicago, WBBM—new transmitter 


|}and four new studios. 


Cleveland, WGAR — new studios 
and speech input equipment. 
Hartford, WDRC —new five kw. 


directional antenna for day and 
| night. 
Omaha, KOIL — new _ studios, 


have at least 17 50.000-watters in its; speech input equipment, mobile re- 


network, the latest addition being 


the permit for construction of such | 
'enlargement of ground system. 


a transmitter to station WKBW, CBS 
basic station in Buffalo. 


Seattle, which has been granted a 
power increase from its previous 
1,000-watt status by the FCC. 

Since July 15, 11 CBS stations have 
been operating at 5,000 watts, all of 
them having been granted increases 
from 1 kw. Beside these 11, 16 other 
CBS stations have been given per- 
mission to construct new transmit- 
ters at the same increase in power, 
while nine more stations have been 
granted permission for power in- 
creases of a smaller amount. 

Eight CBS stations are building or 
have built new transmitters, while 
ten of our stations have constructed 
new modern studios and installed the 
latest in equipment. Several of our 
stations have had their places on 


the kilocycle band switched, result- | 


ing in a more advantageous audience 
position on the band. 

WDRC, Hartford, and WISN, Mil- 
waukee, have both been given per- 
mission to install directional an- 
tennas. 

The following stations have been 
operating at 5,000 watts since July 
15, 1940 (all previously operating at 
1 kw. night). 

Akron, WADC—day and night— 
also new site and transmitter. 

Syracuse, WF BL—night. 

Portland, Me. WGAN — night — 
switch to 560 kc.—new transmitter. 

Topeka, WIBW—night. 

Little Rock, KLRA — day 
night. 

Orlando, Fla.. WOBO—night. 

Wichita Falls, Tex., KWFT—day— 
1 kw.—night. 

Green Bay, Wis., WTAQ—day and 
night. 

Denver, KLZ—day and night. 

Portland, Ore., KOIN—night. 

Honolulu, KGMB—night. 

The following stations have re- 
ceived Construction Permits since 
July 15, 1940, increasing to 5 kw., 
formerly 1 kw.—night. 


and 


Des Moines, KRNT—5 kw.—night. | 


Indianapolis, WFBM — 5 kw. - 
night. 

Cedar Rapids, WMT—5 kw.—night. 

Dayton, WHIO—5 kw.—night. 


Charleston, W. Va., WCHS—5 kw. | 


—night. 
Fairmont, W. Va. WMMN—5 kw 
—night. 


Milwaukee, WISN — 5 kw. — 
and night 
directional antenna 


day 


New Haven, WBRY—5 kw.—day 
and night 

Parkersburg, W. Va., WPAR—250 
watts—day and night. 


South Bend, WSBT—switch to 930 
ke. when WFAM is sold. 


Greensboro, S. C., WBIG—5 kw. 
—night. 

Springfield, Vt—WNBX—5 kw. 
day and night — move to Keene, 


N. H. New transmitter and site, new 
studios. Change of call 
WKNE. Should be operating within 
the next two weeks. 

Wichita, Kans.. KFH — 5 kw. — 
night—new transmitter and towers. 

Worcester, WORC—500 w. to 1 kw. 
—day and night. 

Anderson, N. C., WAIM—250 watts 
—day and night—all new equipment 
and vertical radiator. 

Roanoke, Va., WDBJ—5 kw.—day 
and night. 

Chattanooga, WDOD — 5 kw. — 
night—new studios in construction. 

Memphis, WREC—5 kw.—night— 
all new studios and new equipment. 

Montgomery, WCOV—250 watts— 
day and night. 

Mason City, KGLO—100 w. to 1 
kw. — day and night — switch to 
1270 ke. 

E] Paso, Texas, KROD—100 w. to 


It has also | 
added a new 10,000-watter, KIRO in | 


move transmitter and | 


letters to | 


|cording unit. 


Philadelphia, WCAU—new studios, 


Ithaca, N. Y.. WHCU—new studios. 
Evansville, WEOA — new trans- 
| mitter. 
New Orleans, WWL—new studios 
and auditorium, new speech input. 
The following stations have been 
added: 
Kalamazoo, Mich.—WkKZO. 
Spartanburg, S. C.—WORD. 
Montgomery, Ala—WCOV. 
Santa Fe, N. M.—KVSF. 
Burlington, Vt.—WCAX. 
Lawrence, Mass.—WLAW. 
Quincy, I11.—WTAD. 
Charleston, S. C._—WCSC. 
El Paso, Texas—KROD. 


MUTUAL 


By FRED WEBER 











The year 1940 saw 50 more inde- 
| pendent radio stations become affili- 
lated with the Mutual Broadcasting 
| System, thus bringing the total of 
| affiliates in the United States, Can- 
| ada, Hawaii and Alaska to 168, ef- 
| fective Jan. 1, 1941. A year ago, 118 
| radio stations were connected with 
| Mutual. 


| We expect to add many more sta- 
| tions in the coming year, so that our 
| coast-to-coast coverage is complete. 
| Our aim is to see that no listener in 
i this country be deprived of the fa- 
| cilities and service of our network. 
The past year saw many of our 
| stations, both members and affiliates, 
increase their power, improve their 
| facilities. All these adjustments 
| make for better network operations. 
| Listed below are just some of the 


| major developments that took place | 


among our stations during 1940. 
| Asterisk marks those stations which 
| joined Mutual during vear: 

| Chico, Cal.. KHSL—went to 1 kw. 
| Redding, Cal., KVCV—went to 250 


| watts, 

| Atlanta, Ga, WATL—250 watts, | 
| 1370 ke 

| Memphis, Tenn... WMPS—1 kw. 


day, 500 watts night, 1430 ke. 


Jackson, Tenn., 
| day, 100 watts night, 1310 kc. 
Rochester, N. Y.. *WSAY—250 


watts, 1210 ke. 

Hagerstown, Md., *WJEJ — 100 
watts, 1210 ke 
| Portland, Ore., KALE—to 1 kw. 
night, 5 kw. day. 

Hagerstown, Md., WJEJ—to 250 
} watts. 

Salina, Kansas, KSAL—250 watts | 


day, 100 night, 1500 kc. 


Great Bend, Kansas, *K VGB—100 
watts, 1370 kc. 

*Five stations of Mason Dixon 
Group (WILM, Wilmington: WGAL, 
Lancaster; WAZL. Hazelton: WKBO, 
| Harrisburg; WEST, Easton: WORK, 
York). 

Duluth, Minn., WEBC—to 5 kw. 
day and night. 


Salina, Kans., KSAL—from 1500 to 
1200 ke. to 500 watts day and night. 

Wichita, Kans., *KFBI—1050 kc.., 
5,000 watts. (With other Kansas sta- 
tions and WHB, Kansas City, formed 
| Kansas State Network.) 

Sherman, Texas, KRRV—from 1310 
| to 880 kc., from 250 watts to 1 kw., 
from daytime to unlimited. 

Hartford, WTHT—from 100 to 250 
watts on 1200 kc. 
New London, Conn., WNLC—to 250 
| watts day and night. 
| Santa Barbara, KDB—from 100 to 
1250 watts. 





Amarillo, KFDA — from C. S. 
Gooch to J. L. Nunn. 
San Francisco, Cal:. KFRC— 


granted permit to increase power to 
5 kw. unlimited. 

*Corpus Christi, KRIS—1330 kc., 
500 watts. 

*Weslaco, Texas, KRGV—1260 kc., 
1000 watts. 





and | 


*Jefferson City, Mo., KWOS—1310 
ke., 250 watts. 
WLAV— | 


*Grand Rapids, Mich. 
1310 ke., 250 watts. 

*Duluth-Superior, WEBC, WDSM 
|-—-former 1290 kc., 5000 watts day 
jand 1000 watts night. Latter, 1200 
ke., 100 watts. 

Wichita, Kansas, KFBI reduces 


*Greenville, S. C.. WMRC—1500 
ke. to 250 watts. 

*Akron, Ohio, WJW—1210 kc., 250 
watts. 

*Ogden-Salt Lake City, Utah, KLO 
—1400 ke., 5000 watts. 
*Provo, Utah, KOVO—1210 kc., 250 
watts. | 
*Price, Utah, KEUB—1420 kc., 100 
watts. | 

*Birmingham, Ala, WSGN—1310! 
ke., 250 watts day, 100, night. 

*Gadsden, Ala. WJBY—1210 kc., 
250 watts day, 100 night. 

*“Newport News, Va., WGH—1310 
ke., 250 watts. | 

*West Point, Ga.. WDAK—1310 kc., 
250 watts. 

*Klamath Falls, Ore., KFJI—1210 | 
ke., 100 watts. 

*Macon, Ga., WBML—1420 kc., 250 
watts. 

Amarillo, KFDA—granted permit 
to change frequency from 1500 kc. 
to 1200 kc. 

*Decatur, Ala. WMSL—1370 kc., 
250 watts. 

Charlotte, N. C.. WSOC—granted 
permit to increase from 100 to 250 
watts. 

Rock Island, Ill., WHBF—from 1 to 
5 kw. 

Fort Worth, Texas, KFJZ—granted 
permit to increase from 1 to 5 kw. 

Philadelphia, Pa., WIP—from 1 to 
5 kw. 

Pittsburgh, Pa... WCAE—from 1 
kw. night, 5 kw. day—to 5 kw. day 
and night. 

*Cheyenne, Wyo., KYAN—1370 kc., 
250 watts. Joined MBS First station 
on any network in Wyoming. 

Providence, R. I., WEAN—from 1 
to 5 kw. 


WJBO, Baton Rouge, from 1,000 to | 

5,060. 
Blue Additions 

KOH, Reno. 

WTOL, Toledo. 

WFMJ, Youngstown, 

WKBB, Dubuque. 

WAKR, Akron. 

WCBS, Springfield. 

WJHP, Jac. sonville. 

WTMC, Ocala. 

WMFJ, Daytona Beach. 

WKAT, Miami Beach. 

WRNL, Richmond 
WRTD). 

KXOK, St. Louis (replaces KWK). 


(replaces 


KFRU, Columbia (available with 
KXOK). 

KOME, Tulsa. 

WKIP. Poughkeepsie (available 
with WABY). 


WLOF, Orlando. 
WGR\M, Greenwood (available with 
WSLI). 
WSLI, Jackson 
with WGRM). 
WFMP, Milwaukee. 
KFBC, Cheyenne. 
WINN, Louisville. 
WCBT, Roanoke Rapids. 
WEED, Rocky Mount. 
WMFD, Wilmington. 
WMFR, High Point. 
WHKY, Hickory. 
WGNC, Gastonia. 
WCOS, Columbia. 
WGAC, Augusta. 
WJHL, Johnson City. 
WHIS, Bluefield. 


Il 


Red Frequency 

WCOL, Columbus, 
1,200. 

WGBF, Evansville, from 630 to 
1,250. 

Red Changes in Licenses 
WPTF, Raleigh, to unlimited time. 
KSD, St. Louis, to unlimited time. 
WCBF, Evansville, to unlimited 

time. 


(available only 


Changes 
from 1,210 to 


Red Power Increases 

KMJ, Fresno, to 5,000 (day). 

WIRE, Indianapolis, to 
(night). 

WTAG, Worcester, to 5,000 (day). 

WMBG, Richmond, to 1,000 (5,000 
day). 

KARK, Little Rock, to 5,000 (day). 

KYUM, Yuma, to 250 (night). 


5,000 





kw. 


Dallas, WRR—move transmitter 


site and increase power from 500 to | 


5 kw. 
Scranton, Pa., 
250 watts. 
Lynchburg, Va., WLVA—1200 kc., 
250 watts. 
Danville, 
250 watts. 
Roanoke, Va., WSLS—1500 kc., 250 
watts. Joined Mutual. 


Va., 





*WTJS—250 watts | 


Steubenville, O., WSTV—1310 kc., | 


Joined Mutual. 
Colo... KFXJ— 


250 watts. 
*Grand Junction, 
1200 ke., 250 watts. Joined MBS. 
Manchester, N. H., WFEA—from 
|500 watts night, 1 kw. day, to 5 kw. 
day and night. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., WDEF—1370 
ke., 250 watts. 

Knoxville, Tenn., WBIR—1210 kc., 
100 watts. 

New Orleans, 
ke., 250 watts. 

Mobile, Ala., WMOB—1200 kc., 250 
| watts. 


| Selma, Ala., WHBB—1500 kc., 100 
| watts. 


La., WNOE — 1420 











NATIONAL 

| 

| By WILLIAM S. HEDGES 

| The following presents a quick 
|summary of essential information 
concerning changes and improve- 
ments in the stations affiliated with 
NBC’s two networks, the Blue and 


the Red. The data included covers 
only those phases of the whole field | 
of NBC facilities which Variety de- 
sired for inclusion in its 35th anni- 


versary edition. 

| Taking the NBC networks alpha- 
| betically from ‘B’ for Blue to ‘R’ for 
Red, the facts of 1940 are: 


I 


Blue Frequency Changes 
KXOK, St. Louis, 
; 630. 

KOH, Reno, from 1,380 to 630. 
KERN, Bakersfield, from 1,370 to 
1,380. 


Blue Power Increases 


KUTA, Salt Lake City, from 100 to 
250. 


KLO, Ogden, from 1,000 to 5,000. 

WSGN, Birmingham, from _ 100 
(night) to 250 (night). 

KXOK, St. Louis, 





5,000. 
KOH, Reno, from 500 to 1,000. 
KERN, Bakersfield, from 100 to 
1,000. 
ro 


Omaha, KOIL—night power to 5 | 


WARM-—1370 kc., 


WBTM — 1370 kc., 


Honolulu, KGMB—from 1 to 5 kw. | 


from 1,250 to | 


WCOL, Columbus, to 250. 
KSTP, Minn.-St. Paul, 

| (night). 

| WSAV, Savannah, to 250. 
WSPD, Toledo, 5,000 (night). 
WFBG, Altoona, to 250. 
WCAE, Pittsburgh, to 

| (night). 

| KMJ, Fresno, to 5,000 (night). 
KOB, Albuquerque, to 50,000. 


to 50,000 


5,000 


A BOLT OUT 
OF THE BLUE 


By ROBERT J. LANDRY 





Given a genial prod from the 
boot of Niles Trammell, the new 
NBC president, the Blue net- 
work has come alive. Its revital- 
ization is one of the events of 
1940. There is no universal] hap- 
piness at a slight relaxation in 
favor of sizz or phiz accounts but 
this arching of the more delicate 
eyebrows is overlooked in the 
excitement of 24 new accounts 
driven into the corral by 25 
enthusiasm-infused Blue sales- 
men. 

During 1940 the Blue network 
acded: 

Edgar Kobak as generalissimo. 

William Hillpot as program 
manager, 

John H. Norton, Jr., for sta- 
tions relations. 

E. P. H. James as sales promo- 
tion manager. 

Twenty-nine new stations. 


Twenty-two per cent more 
business. 

A sponsor (Texaco) for the 
Met opera. 


Blue lights on the Radio City 
elevators. 


SO. AFRICAN RADIO 


1936-1940 














Copetown, Dec. 15. 
On Aug. 1, 1936, the So. African 
Broadcasting Corporation, under the 
control of the Minister of Posts and 


Telegraphs, took over the business 
of African Broadcasting Company 
(I. W. Schlesinger). R. S. Caprara, 
manager of African Broadcasting Co., 
was appointed director. Under his 
able control, big developments 
started. 

Number of licenses at Dec. 31, 1936, 
covering So. Africa were 161,767, 
with a revenue of 246.369 pounds, 
Dec. 31, 1939, licenses reached 249,- 
199, with revenue of 355.151 pounds. 
July 31, 1940, lence holders, 268,861 
pounds. Balance of income over ex- 
penditures, as shown at Dec. 31, 1939, 
was 51,696 pounds. 

South African radio stations now 





WGBF, Evansville, to 1,000 (5,000 
day). 
WLOK, Lima, to 250. 


WSMB, New Orleans, to 5,000 
(night). 
Red Additions 
| WLOK, Lima. 


WSAV, Savannah. 

KYUM, Yuma (available only 
KTAR). 

WSJS. Winston-Salem. 


with 


KRBM, Bozeman (available with 
KGIR-and KPFA), 

KGLU, Safford (available with 
KTAR) 

WOPI, Bristol (available with 
WFBC). 

WKPT, Kingsport (available with 
WFBC). 

WSFA, Montgomery. 

WIZE, Springfield ,available with 
WING). 
| WAML, Laurel (avalable with 


(available 


| WJDX). 

| WFOR, Hattiesburg 

| with WJDX). 

| 

Milis Speeds Projector 
Output to 400 a Week 


Hollywood, Jan. 5. 





Mass production of Panoram pro- 
jectors for slot films at the rate of 
50 per day was disclosed in a busi- 
ness summary sent by Fred Mills, of 
the Mills Novelty Co., to Henry 
Henigson, associate producer and 
| general manager for James Roose- 
ivelt. In three months, Mills declared. 
there will be a steady output of 400 
| projectors per week. 
Henigson is increasing production 
| at the Pathe studio this week to keep 
| up with the expanding requirements 
| of the new machines. 


j 


| WKBW’s New Towers 


Buffalo, Jan. 5. 

| WKBW will start immediately on 
ierection of new transmitter, follow- 
| ing FCC approval last week to up its 
| wattage from 5 to 50 kw and shift 





falo to town of Hamburg. 
WGR., 

Broadcasting Corp., has 

move to new site, also. 


asked to 


also operated by Buffalo | schedule later, 


operate mobile outfits and _ short- 
wave transmitters. Special Diversity 
Receiving Station near Johannes- 
| burg was completed in August, 1939, 
bringing many overseas programs 
over the air to South Africa. - Criti- 
cism still is heard of the quality of 
the programs. Advertising is not al- 
|lowed but the license fee of one 
| pound fifteen shillings (nearly $10 
|U. S.) yearly is the highest in the 
| world, and is a continuing sdurce of 
| irritation. 


F. W. MEYER STARTS 
MYR, DENVER, FEB. 1 


| Denver. Jan. 5. 

| By Feb. 1 Denver should nave five 
radio stations on full time. F. W. 
| Meyer, manager of KLZ, is quitting 
{that job Jan. 1, and hopes to get 
| the new station, KMYR, under way 
| by Feb. 1. Hugh Terry, for several 
; months commercial manager KLZ, is 
| being upped to manager. Terry was 
formerly manager of KVOR of Colo- 
rado Springs. Both KLZ and KVOR 


are Oklahoma Publishing Co. sta- 
lions. 
KMYR will go on the air with 


250 watts day and 100 night, on 1310 


kilocycles. Meyer is planning to 
Stress news on the hour every hour, 
and with his brother. A. G. Mever. 
will start sales of time early. in 


January. Studios and offices will be 
at 1626 Stout St., with the antenna 
on the Equitable building next door. 
| None of the staff has been hired as 


Still Save-the-Baby 


Schenectady. N. Y., Jan. 5. 

William W. Lee & Co. has launched 
its annual radio campaign for ‘Save- 
| the-Baby’ (cough-croup preparation). 
| One program is a half-hour Saturday 
| morning program, ‘Tune Mill,’ tea- 
|turing Landt Trio, on WGY, Sche- 
nectady. The second is three quar- 
| ter-hour weekly news-and-comment- 
casts by Col. Jim Healey on WTRY, 











from 1,000 to! transmitter from north side of Buf- | Troy. 


Other additions will be made to 
including probably 
transcription by Bradley Kincaid, 


| singer. 


et ie 
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Radio’s Soothsayers 





—— 


In 1940. 


haustively. 





(j Research Men’s Prestige —- And Income — Up 
Sales Effectiveness Now Examined More Ex- 


The Stanton-Lazarsfeld Mechanical Analyzer 
Records Listeners’ Reactions. 








By EDGAR A. GRUNWALD 


To most persons in the radio in- {sonnel comes cheap labor and cheap | 
| results. The procedure gets sloppier 
'and sloppier, and finally it evolves | 


dustry, research has progressively 
evolved from a mere sales-promotion 


feed trough into a high-class form | 


of soothsaying under whose omni- 
science no mystery of past or future 
is obscured. Once the boys in the 
industry hired researchers to drum 
up little white lies; today they be- 
lieve them (the researchers, that is— 


not the lies). 

The researchers themselves are 
not always so convinced of their own 
infallibility. But the bank accounts 
are wonderful. They do acknowl- 


edge that the layman’s usual dowdy 
education in mathematics and 
psychology yields them a certain 
prestige, such as is associated, per- 
haps, with doctors. And they're glad 
to be doing so nicely. 

In the year just passed, this pres- 
tige got another big boost when the 
Presidential election more or less 
turned out according to the Gallup- 
Crossley-Roper specifications, A 
Presidential race, entangled as it is 
by the electoral college and state-by- 
state counting, is more than merely 
tabulating a lot of ‘yes’ and ‘no’ 
straw votes. The poller had better 
be right in the big states, or his poll 
is an utter fiasco. Additionally, the 
race was close this time. So the 
achievements of Gallup-Crossley- 
Roper are now generally viewed as 
giving proof of increasing technical 
skill. There is a _ difference in 
the concepts, and buyers of research 
would do well to note it. 
ing technical skill’ really matters; 
‘infallibility’ is a layman’s daydream. 

In order to make head or tail of 
what happened—importantly—last 
year, certain definitions about re- 
search must first be established. 
For the sake of utter simplicity, 
it may be said that research is the 
psychological prying out of cer- 
tain data, and the subsequent 
analysis of this information ac- 
cording to mathematical formulae. 

Fallacy of Averages 

For 10 years, buyers of 
radio research have most always 
wanted research to tell them two 
every simple things: (1) how big is 
my market, my audience, or what- 
ever? and (2) what are the average 
phases of it. The first point—bigness 
no headache. But an ‘average’ 
is apt to be only a very crude thing. 

For instance: if you buy lumber 
for window sills in Radio City, and 
got a researcher to measure them, 
he might report that Niles Tram- 
mell’s window is 5 ft. wide, Bill 
Kostka’s is 3 ft., and the window in 
the ladies’ powder room is 2 ft. That's 
an average of 314 ft. So if you 
bought three times 314 ft. of lumber, 
you would have the right 
amount; but if it came in 314 ft. 
lengths, the calculation is practically 
useless since no window is of that 
size. That's one trouble with an 
average. 

Refining this discussion somewhat, 
and keeping powder rooms out of it 
hereafter, it will be apparent that 
in hunting up averages, much de- 
pends on the size of sample. And 
here again, the crudity increases 
Suppose you were measuring the 
average length of human noses. Let’s 
Say you took a small sample, and in 
the sample up pops Jimmy Durante. 
Most everyone’s nose would have a 
length of around 6 centimeters, but 
the Schnozz'’s unbelievable proboscis 
would come to 9 cm., and throw the 
Whole thing out of whack. The 
average in the small sample would 
So up like a thermometer in July. 

So what to do? 


Big Samples 


_ You protect yourself by getting a 
“igser and bigger sample, until the 
normal’ people (statistically speak- 
ng) outweigh the ‘exceptions’ 
(statistically speaking). But here is 
Where the crudity of the procedure 
Comes in: mathematically the ex- 
Panded sample is correct, but hu- 
manly it is often unfeasible. The in- 
creased research means increased 
personnel, and with increased per- 


the past 


—is 


‘Increas- | 


total | 


‘into a kind of white elephant. 

During the past year, the better 
research people have tried to get 
|away from the sloppiness which 
| comes with size. And in doing so, 
| they simultaneously have tried to 
| get away from the oversimplification 
‘of data. Instead, they have tried to 
| substitute correctly—chosen smeller 
samples, handled by experts and 
geared with better psychological pre- 
/ cision. Intensification has been the 
keynote, and from it the buyers of 
|research have gained not only their 
| pet plaything—some kind of average 
; —but also qualitative data on habits, 
economic factors, social factors, etc. 
Furthermore, the whole thing is per- 
| fectly safe mathematically. In the 
| Jimmy Durante example, cited be- 
fore, a good researcher would have 
tossed him out as soon as he knew 
| Durante was a comedian relying, in 
/ part, on the schnozz. Size of sample 
‘dwindles as a prerequisite when 
| careful choice is substituted. 


Something Wrong 
Here again the Presidential polls 
| emphasized this trend. None of the 
researchers used very large samples 
(but they did use complicated ones). 
Crossley, in fact, went so far as to 
| toss out the whole solid south plus 
{certain portions of the rest of the 
|U. S. He stuck to the key states and 
| he was right. , 

The Cooperative Analysis of 
Broadcasting meantime increased its 
sample, but this was primarily due 
|to the shorter intervals between 

calls. In line with intensification, the 
C.A.B. set up an ‘expectation’ system 
to keep a careful check on city-by- 
city reports. For instance, if Bob 
Hope normally gets a rating of 20 in 
Chicago, and one fine day the Chi- 


cago staff sends in a rating of 13— | 


in the face of a rising seasonal trend 


—then the C.A.B. knows that either | 


something extraordinary was going 
on in Chicago, or else the staff out 
there had too much eggnog. Re- 
checking in any event determines 
what is what. 

The tendencies toward intensifica- 
tion, however, could not have pro- 
ceeded without someone to drama- 
tize them, and help them along in 
other respects. That’s where CBS 
comes in. Other organizations might 
share some of the glory, but CBS 
provided the biggest financial feed- 


bag, and—even more important— 
had the idea men who could fully 
comprehend this kind of trend. For 


one thing, Vic Ratner’s advertising- 
sales promotion department is now 
geared to a pitch where the simple 
grist of earlier years no longer suf- 
fices. Especially with Frank Stan- 
ton (research director) more inti- 
mately responsible for many of the 
new research developments. 

Not the least of Stanton’s qualifica- 
tions for the role of radio research's 
patron saint is that Stanton is not a 
stick-in-the-mud. While his training 
is too exact to allow tinkering with 


hairbrained schemes, he does have 
a unique curiosity and _ alertne: 
prompting him to explore avenue 
otherwise unnoticed. And where he 


is not the actual originator, he oft~n 
is the guy who sets the pace. 


This was particularly true the 
case of radio sales effectivene 
studies—another example of research 
intensification. During 1940 a great 


many of these studies, comparatively, 
were brought out under the aegis 
of various research firms. Crossley, 
Hooper, Roper, and others, includ- 
ing A. E. Nielsen who geared his to 
the audimeter (mechanical recorder), 
all brought out such studies. In 
many respects there was nothing 
| particularly new about the _ idea. 
But the execution of it is becoming 
more and more exact, and CBS had 
a hand prominently in it. Sales ef- 


fectiveness data—that is, data at- 
tempting to show much selling im- 
pact radio contributes to the 
movement of radio-advertised mecer- 


chandise—will surely increase in 


volume and in quality during the 
future. Not only do sponsors de- 
mand it, but raaio is perfectly glad 
to ferret out this infurmation since 


radio—cross your fingers—most al- 
ways shows up very well. 

Another trend the more care- 
ful analysis of programs. This is 
perhaps the No. 1 nominee for fu- 
ture attention. To date, programs 
have been measured either by cudi- 
ence ratios, or by actual audience 
size. But their specifi. content has 
not been subject to a great deal of 
careful treatment, nor have such 


; 
a> 


important factors as the wording and | 


placing of commercial messages been 
studied in detail. Programs, on the 
whole, are put together by what 
researchers (slight! snobbish) call 
guesswork but which is frequently 
euphemized as ‘judgment’ by show- 
men. 
Stanton’s Gadget. 


Horace Schwerin, associated with 
the Spector agency, highlighted the 


| year’s achivements in the direction | 


of program and commercial-message 
research. His angle is the concep- 


| tion of a program as a series oO; re- | 


|lated stimuli, and his research con- 


| pigs progressively register their re- 
; actions to what they hear. An im- 
| portant adjuhct to this work was the 
| Stanton-Lazarsfeld analyzer—a ma- 
| chine which the guinea pigs can ma- 
|nipulate so that it registers good or 
{bad reactions on 
| Lazarsfeld, incidentally, 
much interest in this matter, as in 
many other phases of radio research, 


nature. 

Schwerin’s work is further ex- 
ample of probing in which a smaller 
sample, subject to intensive cultiva- 
| tion, is superior to a widely-sprawl- 
| ing sample. Reactions of the qualita- 
| tive type, anyhow, do not need a 
| big sample per se. For instance, if 
you take a swipe at someone with 
an umbrella, he'll duck; and it 
doesn't take very many such in- 
stances to convince you that ducking 
is the natural reaction to a blast 
ifrom an umbrella. 
| On one score, however, research- 
l|ers remained as mum in 1940 as in 
| any other year. That score has to 
ido with self-promotion. Partly be- 
cause the soothsaying fraternity 
deems itself a profession, it makes 





ods. But on the other hand, most re- 
| searchers fee] that if you implant a 
little knowledge into a customer, 
that little knowledge will prove to 
be an awfully dangerous thing. Mis- 
readings cf data, erroneous concep- 
tions, etc., might eventually get even 


| bigger than they now are. From the | 


viewpoint of educating buyers to 
think of research with true under- 
standing, the boys are up against a 
real problem. Sam Gill, erstwhile 
Crossley executive and now head of 
his own firm, did send out some mar- 


ket letters during the year, and 
|thereby got considerable attention. 
But Gull, like all his colleagues, 


stayed away from the discussion of 
methods. 





OLD GOLD AUDITIONS 


Walter 


Thompson Agency Pre- 
pares 15 Choices 


J. 


J. Walter Thompson agency is 
working on around 15 programs for 
presentation to Old Gold in the near 
future. One of the names that the 


agency has taken fo »r the matter is | 


Groucho Marx 

Cig is now without any radio rep- 
resentation, all cancellations. 
issued by Lennen & Mitchell, former 
agency has talking to on the matter 
is Groucho Marx. Latter has a 
comedy series, ‘Flotsam Family’. 


since 


KDKA Service Stripes 


ittsburgh, Jan. 5. 


Holiday party given employees 
by KDKA saw 10 hired bands getting 
Westinghouse Service Buttons. G. 
Dare Fleck, traffic manager, re- 
ceived a 25-year button for 26 years 
service; and others were Charles 
Bickerton, 20-year button; Ward 
Landon and Herbert Irving, 15-year, 
and Joseph Baudino, Ted Kenney 
Howard Giles, Carl Wyman, Joe 
Honzo and Ervyn Sollie, all 10-year. 
Presentations were made by John 
A. Holman, station’s general man- 
ager. 


At same time, wedding gifts were 
given to three newly-married staff 
members, Don Dixon, production 
manager; Pierre Paulin, announcer, 
and Marjorie Thoma, scripter and 
asst. to. publicity director. 


Cedric W. Foster, Mutual net’s 
only daytime news analyst whom 
WOR started carrying Monday (30), 
is manager of WTHT, Hartford sta- 
tion owned and cperated by Frank 
Gannett's Hartford Times. This is 
Foster’s second Mutual series, first 
being The Day You Were Born,’ a 
back-in-the-files feature. 


| penny 


graph paper. | 
has_ taken | 


particularly those of a qualitative | 


very little effort to educate buyers | 
ito the intricacies of research meth- | 
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The Quiz Program Operates As 


A Modern Business Organization 
| RALPH EDWARDS 


Conductor of ‘Truth or Consequences’ 

















| 
| 











(Ralph Edwards, who has recently consulting an 


been handling nine different com- 
mercials, went to work for CBS in 
1936. Trained at KSFO, San Fran- 
cisco, he hitch-hiked east, did a 
stretch as an indigent in Manhattan, 
sleeping in a church and eating 
meals in Bowery handouts. 
Fizally he crashed big time radio. 
He is now very much in the chips. 
His ‘Truth or Consequence’ tops all 
quizzes in C.A.B. percentage at 


| present.) 


Quiz shows are easy to listen to— 


_we hope—because we strive to make 
| sists of tests in which the guinea | 


them entertaining as well as enlight- 
|ening, but they are not so easy to 
| assemble and produce. On ‘Truth or 


| Consequences’ we have special prob- 
|lems because not only do we have 


| to worry about the questions, but 


all-inclusive master 
file. 

There's profit for listeners in sub- 
mitting fodder to the quiz shows. 
Our prizes on ‘Truth or Conse- 
quences’ amount to $350 a week. Add 
that to the cash offered by other 
quiz shows and the figure runs into 
thousands. That includes cash given 
for acceptable questions and prizes 
given to those who supply the an- 
swers. 

The cash prizes contribute to the 
overhead expenses necessitated by 
running a quiz show. Our total ex- 


| penses, including office expenses, run 


| 


| other 


'also about preparing interesting con- 


sequences. We also have the prob- 
| other quiz show has to contend with. 
| When one of our consequences in- 
volves the use of a bath tub, a horse, 
a seal or a bag of peanuts, we have 
to have those objects on hand. There 
are times when such things are not 
so simple to get, as for example, a 
trained seal. 

However, to get back to quiz shows 
as a whole. Most of them are sold 
in package form. Some, like Kyser’s 
‘Musical College’ and ‘Beat the Band,’ 
have a musical formula; others, like 
‘Professor Quiz’ and ‘Dr. I. Q.,’ don’t 
use music at all. In any case, the 
production of a quiz program re- 
quires quite a staff. 

We inaugurated ‘Truth or Conse- 
quences’ with a staff of three girls 
and a small office of 323 square feet. 
At that time our volume of mail was 
| 2,000 letters a week. Today our vol- 
ume has increased to 20,000 letters a 
week. We maintain a staff of seven 
girls, plus three college boys who 
work part time, to handle the clerical 
| work. In addition, I employ a pro- 
| duction man, a research man, and a 

special assistant. We have moved 
into an office with 1,000 square feet 
;}and are crowded already. In four 





lem of props, something probably no | 





| 


| 
| 
} 


| 





well over $1,500 a week. Of course, 
we have expenses not incurred by 
quiz shows. For example, 
there’s the aforesaid matter of props. 
Securing such objects as bathtubs, 
hobby horses, reducing machines and 
other paraphernalia for ‘conse- 
quences’ adds an average of $100 a 
week to our budget. Announcer, or- 


ganist and sound effects man all have 
| to be taken care of out of the pack- 


age appropriation. 
Added Expenses 

Recently we started a series of 
vaudeville appearances and to our 
expenses have been added line 
charges, averaging $600 a week, plus 
traveling expenses for myself and 
crew. 

Quiz their 


shows have proved 


| worth as attention-pullers on the air. 


Both ‘Information, Please’ and ‘Truth 
or Consequences’ have managed to 
hover around 16 points in the C.A.B. 
reports, and that ‘aint hay.’ They 
have served a high educational pur- 
pose, too, giving the listeners sugar- 
coated pills of knowledge that they 
probably wouldn’t have picked up 
otherwise. 

The greatest satisfaction that I 
have received from ‘Truth or Conse- 
quences,’ however, came about as 
the result of a cross-section of our 


| fan mail, taken to determine the gen- 


| weeks we are moving into an even | 


larger office. 

Quiz shows are an important fac- 
tor in the radio scene. You can tune 
in a major quiz every night in the 
week. On Sundays you can take 
your choice of ‘Take It or Leave It,’ 
‘Beat the Band,’ ‘Double or Nothing,’ 


Richard Gilbert’s I. Q. U., or ‘Battle 
of the Boroughs.” On Mondays 
there’s the Consumers’ Quiz Club, 
‘Dr. I. Q.’ and ‘True or False.’ On|} 
| Tuesdays it’s Professor Quiz. ‘Battle 
lof the Sexes,’ ‘Kitchen Quiz,’ Ben 


| eres s Musical Quiz or Uncle Jim’s | 


Question Bee. On Wednesdays there’s 
Lou Cowan’s Quiz Kids, Spin and 
Win with Jimmy Flynn (sustaining) 
Thursdays 


| 


|and the Kay Kyser quiz. 


brings Ed East’s Ask-It-Basket, or 
‘Choose Up Sides.’ Friday comes 
‘Information Please,’ and Saturdays 


‘Truth or Consequences.” 
Repeat Is Double Work 

An enormous number of questions 
have to be prepared to take care of 
these 20 network quiz shows. Many 
of the programs have repeat broad- 
casts to contend with. On ‘Truth or 
Consequences’ (and all the other quiz 
programs, too, I presume) this means 
| making out an extra list of ques- 


| tions. You can’t use the same ques- 
tions as in the early show, as the 
persons you are interrogating might 
have been listening to the first 
how and would know the answers 

The able questions have to be 
sifted out of the mail When you 
visualize 20,000 pieces of mail pour- 
ing in a week—or 4,000 a day—you 
can imagine the gargantuan propor- 
tions of the sifting proces Each 
letter hi: to be opened and read 
This job made more difficult by 
the fact that many people don’t 


bother to write legibly. Separating 
the chaff from the wheat is a job 
requiring a wealth of patience. We 
use an average of 20 questions and 
12 consequences a week for our two 
shows (including the repeat). Divide 
that into 20,000 letters, and figure out 
the percentage of usable suggestions. 
Duplication Danger 

Some people send the same ques- 
tions to various quiz programs, and 
we have to be careful not to use a 
qi that has already been on 
the air on another show. This is dif- 
ficult, of course, unless we listen in 
to all the quizzes. Perhaps a central 
clearing house would solve this prob- 
Thus we could teil if a ques- 
j tion had been on air simply by 


tect 


ion 


lem 


the 


| program, 


eral feeling of the public toward the 
By an overwhelming ma- 
jority, the listeners agreed on two 
things: the program was a welcome 
relief from the unhappy news of 
world affairs; and it was accenting 
the importance of the long-neglected 
front parlor, making it once more 
the friendly room, wherein family 
ties are formed. 





James W. Young Joins 
Nelson Rockefeller As 
Pan Amerk Coordinator 


Washington, Jan. 5. 

James W. Young, director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, is on an ‘indefinite’ leave 
of abse to become chairman of 
the new Communications Division in 
the office of Nelson Rockefeller, Co- 
linator of Commercial and Cul- 
Relations between the Ameri- 
can Republics 


ce 


ort 


tural] 


Young's place goes to Carroll L. 
Wilson ,assistant director of the 
Bureau, who will become acting 
director while Young is working for 
the development of: good will be- 


tween the broadcasters of North and 
South America. 


Scholle Off WQXR, N.Y.; 
Hugh Boice Is Sole Exec 


M. Scholle has resigned as 
sales manager of WQXR, New York, 


tobert 


effective today (Wednesday). 

Station sale will now be in 
charge of Hugh Kendall Boice, for- 
m¢ CBS vice-president in charge 
of sales, who recently joined WQXR 
as vice-president and sales supervis- 
ory head 

Armstrong at WCOP 
Boston, Jan. 5. 
A. N. (Bud) Armstrong, Jr., with 


radio and newspaper background, 
arrived here today to assume general 
managership of WCOP. 

In 1928, he was affiliated with the 
Topeka (Kan.) Daily Capitol, until 
1930 when he spent four years as 


+ 


assistant to the genera] manager of 
WIBW, Topeka, operated by Cap- 
per Publications. 

Following 18 months was national 
rep WIBW and KCKN, Kansas 
City. Since 1937, he has been with 
Katz agency, Chicago, representing 


newspapers, farm journals, and 
radio, until his present appointment 
by Harold A. Lafount, president of 
tha Uf- a 


the Massachusetts Broadcasting Corp 
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How to Operate in Public Interest 
RADIO MEN SHOULD ALSO LISTEN 
WGAR, Cleveland, Executive Sketches 11 Points for Meditation on the 


Theme, ‘Station Operation: 1941’ 
EFSF EFFEFFEFFEEFEFEFFFEFEFEFFFOFOFEEFFESEFFSEFFSESSEOFOES 


By Eugene Carr 
Asst. Mgr. WGAR, Cleveland | 





Cleveland, Jan. 5. 

Like that oft-time misunderstood 
word, ‘commencement,’ in connection 
with termination of established 
academic enterprises, the end of a 
calendar year marks not only the’ 
punctuation period to a set span in| 
the history of Radio, with accom-| 
panying reminiscences and a reunion | 
of ideas, but also the Capital Case of | 
the head of a new chapter as yet un- 
written. 


Review and rejoice or regret. 
Take your choice! 
But for me, take a clean, white, 
sheet of paper and roll it into the 
portable and label it—1941. | 

It’s all right to turn a neat bit of 
praise of lamentation for the de- 
parted, but, with due credit to the 
questionable value of another year 
of experience, isn’t that so much 
hash for the historian;? Isn’t it time 
to apply that seldom used definition 
of ‘commencement’ and admit that 
we are just starting an epidemic of 
‘learning how’ that will pale to in- 
significance all that we've thought 
that we've learned. 

Leaving the grist of the Industry 
to the mill and passing the buck on 
more profound problems to more 
capable conference room conver- 
sationalists, suppose we set down un- 
der the heading, ‘Station Operation, 
1941,’ a program for general improve- 


6. Expand our policies on control 
over so-called ‘pressure groups.’ 

(Note: The word is ‘expand,’ not 
‘tighten.’ Expand those policies to 
include any and al] of the factions 
represented by any individual group 
or organization. 





|end with the justified doctrines of 


speak for all he represents and let | 


him be answered by someone who | ther planks for a program of self- 
him. | improvement in ‘Station Operation, 


That alone will cut down the bick- | 1941,’ and, of course, there are many 


represents all who oppose 


ering.) 





| Improve Employee Relations | 
7. Improve employee relations. 

(Yes, we can do it with pay checks 
and parties. But, it takes something 
more. It takes a stimulation of that 
type of employee enthusiasm and 
reaction that comes from a deleya- 
tion of responsibility, wise counsel 
and a personal interest. Remember 
when you were giving Time Sig- 
nals?) 

8. Broaden the knowledge of em- 
ployees as to the Radio Industry in 
general and, specificaily, as to the 
operation of other stations. 

(No one has a corner on all the 
energy, intelligence and _ initiative 
necessary to succesfully operate any 
business. And, after all, some one 
else is going to have to run the joint 
someday.) 

9. Continue that everlasting effort 
to improve the physical facilities. 

(No comment.) 

10. Strive for a better understand- 
ing of the needs of the communities 
we serve. 





ment in the handling of the multiple | 
contacts and_ responsibilities that | 
come in the everyday operation of a/| 
station that’s in the so-called Radio | 
Business. 





| Listen More 





1. Listen more to the programs on 
the stations we operate. 

(Of course, we are tired when we 
get him at night. Of course, we've 
been thinking and talking Radio all 
day. But how else are we going to 
know, and more important, be sure 
of the answers? And, speaking of 
that daytime grind, how about tak- 
ing a couple of days ‘rest’ at home 
and listening! There isn’t a radio 
man in the country who doesn’t 
make so~ e suggestion or improve- 
ment in his own programs every 
time he spends an hour listening to 
his own station.) 

2. Inject greater public interest in 
the commercial programs we broad- 
cast. 


(Let’s go outside of the building 
some day for lunch.) 

11. Further the long pull purpose 
of Radio. 

(Let’s constantly drive for that 


;setup in New York. 








many by hammering away at each 





the other until they are being willing | 
to give one another a break, and 
once we make some headway along, 
this line, let’s keep everlastingly to | 


Make the speaker | it!. 


Undoubtedly, there are many) 


parts to these parcels. But, the im- 
portant thing (if you agree) is to/| 
start with something, because you | 
can’t do much with ‘Plenty of Noth- 
ing.’ 





NOXEMA IN CHICAGO 


North Side Vs. South Side Quiz Con- 
test Uses WBBM Pair 











Chicago, Jan. 5. 
Tommy Bartlett and Tom Moore, 
WBBM staff announcers, start a new | 
Ruthrauff & Ryan show next month | 
for Noxema. It is a comedy novelty | 
program and will pit Chicago north- | 
siders vs. southsiders or westsiders. | 
Two teams will be placed in dif- | 


ferent studios and asked the | 


| questions in the manner of Noxema’s 


Inter-City contests elsewhere and) 
interborough ‘(Manhattan-Brooklyn) | 








NBC Frisco Digs Jan. 15 


San Francisco, Jan. 5. 
Steam shovels will go to work on 
the NBC million-dollar Frisco radio | 
headquarters about Jan. 15. | 
Lease and other preliminary de- 
tails, including engineering angles, 
have been getting general workover, | 





| middle ground of understanding be-| with paper prelims expected to be 
| | tween the upper féw and the lower | out of the way in the next fortnight. ' and enjoy hearing. In short, radio’s 


Vague Words—But Vital 





Congress Said ‘Public Interest, Convenience OR 


Necessity’ —Reflectio 


ns On What Phrase 


Does, or Should, Mean 





By Julius F. Seebach 


(Vice President For Programs WOR, 
New York City) 


1 Guat function is that of entertain- 
ment. 

By the same general yardstick the 
word ‘convenience’ might be con- 





strued as having to do with useful 
One phrase governs radio. It is 4| and informational services, such as 
phrase whose precise meaning no-| time, weather, temperature, home 
body knows, although we talk of economics, food prices, traffic con- 
operating in ‘the public interest, con-| ditions and all the thousand and one 
venience, and necessity.’ (Actually,! kinds of programs and announce- 
the words as they appear in the; ments which help the listener in the 
radio law are ‘public interest, con-| mechanics of living. 
venience, OR necessity.’) ‘Necessity’ might then be inter- 
The interpretation of this tri-part) preted to include news of what fs 
phrase is left pretty much to the going on in the world, analyses, 
individual broadcaster. It is his| comment on world events and even 
duty to translate it into action and| more particularly the providing by 
his right to retain his facilities de-| stations of ample time for the discus- 
pends on the manner in which he) sion of important matters affecting 
does so. | the political and economic life of the 
Perhaps the very obscurity of the nation. 
FCC’s phrase is a good thing. It is| 
possible that an attempt to define 
these three words too precisely 
would stultify and confine the range 
of the broadcaster’s activities and 
imagination. Perhaps rigid inter- 
pretation of ‘public interest, con- 
venience, or necessity’ would afford 





All Three Needed T 
Whether or not Congress orig- 
inally intended that the words 
‘public interest, conveiience oi 
| necessity’ should be _ interpreted 
separately the result has been that 
broadcasters, generally speaking, 


ca have tended to operate in varying 
the broadcaster an alibi for dullness degrees on that basis. Practically 


and = cage geoanl ~ ret oe every kind of broadcasting that is 
rtd sain aaa a fig” peared ‘0 | ane done has a fairly close rela- 
it, tay : ..-.| tionship to one at least of these in- 
_ ert oe at in calling | terpretations. As a practical matter 
J none of them can be absent from the 

Ph i to aiies ter ates schedules of a successful station. If 
é . ; ee : | the station does not evoke response 

; ‘s ; ‘ : ° 

wey in ae se Mira memnrne aegt l if people do not enjoy listening to it 
Ot BS WHEMSS Te wee: | all the services that it may present 


tended to cover all the shades of os have no real worth because there is 
single purpose or whether they! nobody to listen to them. On the 


mean to indicate three separate and other hand a station may do its best 


distinct types of service. If the lat-| to be entertaining and enjoyable, but 


og is sg eel “eet yrs comer if it does not bear in mind the habits 
© make, then the word interest in and convenience of its audience and 


its simplest meaning implies that! doe : t 

; ear “Bem s not provide them with depend- 
, ~ ag ge mage provide| 2ble and useful information it is 
programs that provoke a response, | almost certain to be so out of touch 


omens desk mane one 0 hear | With things that its audience feels 
eregrane Se Ve that its entertainment will probably 


lack reality and contact with people. 











(That’s right! A lot of stations are 
near the sold-out point. What's the 
next step? How about adding an 
informative, educational or cultural 
faetor to every one of those com- 
mercial programs? How about sell- 
ing those public service and special 
event broadcasts we are tempted to 
shelve? Advertisers are ready to 
buy them.) 

3. Give an ever increasing greater 
service to our respective communi- 
ties regardless of gain. 

(We’ve admitted that business is 


good. That means only one thing, to | 


pass on to listeners a greater share 
of the benefits that result from a 
heavy commercial schedule. The 


time will come again and again when | 


everything on the log will have to 
clear out of the way in favor of 
spontaneous solid-front public in- 
terest. That’s the time to clear the 
boards without a quiver.) 


— 


Sell Our Stations —si| 


4. Sell our stations as mediums of 
advertising on the basis of the over- 


all program service to our listeners. | 


(Sure, we've got to quote rates and 


availabilities and competitive posi-| 


tions, but why can’t we mean more 


to the time buyer than a spot on the | 


dial at so much a throw. We tell 
ourselves that we are more than a 
spot on the dial at so much a throw. 
Let’s tell the time buyer.) 

5. Give the advertiser a _ better 
brand cf service. 

(Let’s give him a fair analysis of | 
what we think we can do for him. 
If we think we can’t swing it, let's | 
tell him so! Let’s make an honest 
report on our efforts in his behalf, | 
consider it our responsibility to help | 
him find out just what he bought, | 
furnish him with more detailed in- 
formation on our outlet, give him a| 
sales-service and not just a good | 
selling! It’s no time to go fishin’.) 


| 


{ 


| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


(An Intimate Glimpse of ‘Spin and Win With Jimmy Flynn’ in Full Spin at Studio 8H 


The Picture of the Year 





In Radio City) 





As to ‘necessity,’ the station which 
fails to realize the intensity of mod- 
ern preoccupation with the issues 
that confront humanity is equally 
out of touch with its audience and 
is consequently limited in its appeal. 

Of recent years there has been a 
growing tendency to combine the 
elements that make up each of these 
separate interpretations. Entertain- 
ment programs tend to have more 
intelligent material used in their 
construction and most particularly 
programs of convenience and neces- 
sity are increasingly being produced 
in a more entertaining and enjoyable 
manner. Information and discus- 
sion which once upon a time were 
| dry and certain cut down the 
volume of listeners have begun to be 
| staged and dramatized in such a way 
that they are assets rather than 
liabilities as they frequently were at 
one time. 


| ———s« Wagueness’ Virtue | 
“No matter how the individual 
broadcaster chooses to interpret the 
| phrase ‘public interest, convenience, 
or necessity’ the fact remains that he 
has had to give it a great deal of 
thought. This fact in itself has been 
a force for the good for it has left to 
' the broadcaster his initiative, his 
' creativeness and his sense of civic 
and communal pride. Perhaps it is a 
good thing that the lawmaking 
| fathers did not attempt to interpret 
in rigid fashion the meaning of the 
all powerful words under which we 





to 


operate. It is a manifestation that 
in this system of government under 
which we function we are still al- 
lowed to think for ourselves. 
’ 

WCAE’s New Placements 
Pittsburgh, Jan. 5. 

| New biz reported last week by 


| Hearst station WCAE follows: 
| White Laboratories, 75-word 
| anncts. five days weekly for 4 weeks, 
| through William Esty. 
| Peoples Pitt. Trust Co., station 
breaks six days weekly to March 16, 
through Ketchum-MacLeod-Grove. 
Summit Hotel, participation in 
Morning Express five times weekly 
for 52 weeks, through W. Earl Both- 
well. 


Western Union, five 50-word 
anncts., direct. 
Spear Co., 15-min. show once 


weekly to April 11, through Walker- 
Downing. 

Frank & Seder dept. store, station 
break six days weekly to March 21, 
through W. Ear! Bothwell. 

Equitable Gas, station break 6 days 
weekly to March 21, direct. 
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FRISCO STILL 
PRODUCES 
PROGRAMS 


By WILLIS WERNER 
San Francisco, Jan. 5. 
Ask anyone whether or not Frisco 
{s still a production center and you 
touch the sorest spot in local radio. 
Ever since that time, several years 





ago, when everything (or so it | 


seemed) went south to the freshly 
puilt ‘Radio City’ of Hollywood, lo- 
calites have battled against public 
lethargy which set in when folks got 
the idea this burg was only on the 
receiving end. 

Probably the biggest break for the 
broadcasting boys here was the late 
Exposition. What then, in terms of 
figures, is the actual picture? A 
roundup of studio payrolis and pro- 
gram charts reveals that local sta- 
tions are keeping between 195 and 
250 persons busy originating 95 to 
125 network releases per week, some 
of them, like KGO’s ‘Unlimited 
Horizons,’ going transcontinental. 

Giving the adding machine a 
workout on one week’s pay vouchers, 
KGO-KPO bookkeepers find an 
average of 31 orchestra members, 43 
artists, 15 announcers, 12 producers, 
22 engineers and three sound-effects 
men (total: 126) generating 85 shows 
and remotes for release on Red and 
This is in addition to 
strictly local programming. 

Originations range from the afore- 
mentioned science show, with dra- 
matic cast, narrators and full orches- 
tra, through serials like ‘The Five 
Edwards’ and ‘Dr. Kate,’ musical 
shows (‘Harmony Inn,’ ‘String Ser- 
enade’), variety programs  (‘Prof. 
Puzzlewit’) and singles, ‘Just Be- 
tween Friends,’ ‘Bookman’s Note- 
book.’ 

At KFRC, Don Lee-Mutual unit, 
something like 50 people are ac- 
tively engaged in churning out 23 
webbers, most of them sponsored, 
most of them riding at least 30 out- 
lets. 

Included are 19 in the crew of the 
five-a-week ‘Breakfast Club,’ while 
an average of 14 people are needed 
in the weekly ‘Standard School 
Broadcast.’ John B. Hughes draws 
top audience over many TC soap 
operas with a 10 a.m. news release. 

Locally, KFRC points to its Sat- 
urday Night Amateur Hour, 30-min- 
ute ‘Whodunit?’ and ‘Brain Baitle,’ 


plus intercity participation with 
L. A. on Quiz of Two Cities. 
Even little KSAN gets into the 


network origination picture, piping 
various transcribed plus such live 
shows as a sponsored religious hour 
with a cast of 16 to the California 
Radio System, Also originates Gov. 
Olson’s talks over the same hookup 
whenever the governor happens to 
be in town. 

CBS isn't so well represented, 
feeding dance band remotes, occa- 
sional participation in the West 
Coast Church of the Air and part of 
a Saturday Kid’s Quiz, ‘via KSFO. 
Station likewise has very little local 
live-talent production. 

Relatively new is Frisco as a 
transcription producer. Currently, 
Photo & Sound is engaged in wax- 
ing a daily serial, enacted in its stu- 
dios, for sponsored release in the 
midwest. Also cuts network stuff 
for shipment to the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

In the purely 
produces a number of 
Shots, including Dude 
ranchers, seven-man unit 


field, KYA 
live-talent 


local 


airing a 


full hour six days weekly, a half- | 


hour minstrel show with a cast of 
half a dozen and a four-piece con- 
cert group. Station also boasts 
daily show starring Lee S. Roberts, 
composer of the old fave, ‘Smiles.’ 


PLOT TO IGNORE XMAS 


Radio Eds Say Stars Not Sending 
Christmas Cards 
Boston, Jan. 5. 
Local newspaper radio editors es- 
timate their usual Xmas card mail 
from radio stars dropped at least 
65%. 
Can't establish reason unless there 
are fewer stars this year as com- 
pared to previous seasons. 








St. Louis, Jan. 5. 


Oscar Zahner, nead of Ruthrauff & 
Ryan’s St. Louis agency, dipped into 
his own jeans for $150 with which 
he purchased five minutes on KMOX 
to extend Xmas tidings to more than 
600 friends, clients, etc., by name. 


Martin’s 


WHAT IS 


PUBLIC INTEREST? 





Fundamental conflicts over the scope of the 
‘public interest’ clause in the lederal Com- 
munications Act must be resolved by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission in deciding 
upon special rules to cover network-affiliate 
relationships. As an aftermath of the recent 
argument in which only one faction urged the 
regulators to supervise contracts and operating 
policies, the entire industry is waiting to see 
whether a Commish majority construes ‘pub- 
lic interest, convenience, and necessity’ as a 
| tent sheltering every individual with an axe to 
grind or simply—as most barristers contend— 
a yardstick to be followed in distributing radio 
facilities, 








——___ 


Out of the potpourri of legal phrases re- 
corded two weeks ago the FCC must tind a 
justification for action which—no matter the 
direction the regulators take—is bound to have 
serious repercussions, If the Commish de- 
cides it is obligated to ban or limit exclusivity 
clauses, time options, network ownership, and 
other established business customs, it will au- 
tomatically be plunged into a maelstrom of 
litigation, besides being denounced by certain 
Congressional groups for exceeding its author- 
ity, On the other hand, failure to lay down 
some policy prescribing conditions in which 
chains and affiliates deal cannot help but bring 
condemnation from critical lawmakers who 
long have complained the Commish is domi- 
nated by ‘the interests’ and has been shirking 
its duty. 





Essential question that has to be answered 
is the relationship between the vague catch-all 
language which Congress used in both 1927 
and 1934 and three or four subsections with 
meaning in dispute. Specifically, it will be 
necessary for the regulators to decide the in- 
tent of Congress, in stating that no license can 
be issued to any person ‘finally adjudged guilty 
by a Federal court of unlawfully monopolizing, 
or attempting to monopolize, radio communi- 
cation ...or to have been using unfair methods 
of competition.’ Related question involves the 
section authorizing the Commish to make spe 
cial regulations governing ‘radio stations en 
gaged in chain broadcasting.’ 


Two diametrically opposite philosophies 
have been demonstrated. The New Deal ele 
ment in the Commish, backed up in this in- 
stance by Mutual, feels that the tenor of the 





tive agency to use every possible means of pre- 
venting any monopoly and of insuring the 
maximum degree of competition and freedom 
for licensees. Consequently, as Chairman 
| James L. Fly suggested, they feel it is absurd 
|to contend the FCC must passively watch the 
development of conditions that conceivably 
might end in cease-and-desist orders, guilty 
| verdicts or consent decrees as a result of ap- 
plication of the Sherman or Clayton acts. 


Act indicatedeCongress wanted the admimstre - 


Position of Columbia and National, shared | 


by the conservative members of the adminis- 


trative tribunal, is that the Justice Department | 


and Federal Trade Commission are directly 
charged by Congress with responsibility of en- 
forcing statutes concerning monopoly, re- 
straint of trade, and fair trade practices. Until 
these branches of the enforcement machinery 
have proved the guilt of asserted offenders, ac- 
cording to the reasoning of the CBS and NBC 
attorneys, the sole obligation of the CC is to 
see that interference is held to a minimum, the 
best use is made of every facility, licensees are 
qualified and live up to all technical require- 
ments. 


In the event the Commish follows the logic 
of Louis G. Caldwell, the Mutual attorney, the 
Federal Courts unquestionably will have the 
last say. Clear warning was given at the re- 
cent argument that NBC, CBS, and many in- 
dependent affiliates will not accept lying down 
the contention that the Communications Act 
is sufficiently broad to warrant FCC control 
over business policies and customs of the in- 
dustry. Constitutionality of regulations of the 
sort suggested by and to the Commish is sure 
to be challenged—the only question being in- 
genuity of the attorneys and their ability to 
lind a legal footing for a court attack. 


Whole problem may be dumped in Con- 
gress’ lap, although all members of the Com- 
mish dislike the idea of doing something that 
may result in new attacks and scalping expe- 
ditions. For some time, arguments have been 
made within the Commish, as well as by indus- 
try people, that only the legislators can clear 
up doubts and disagreements about the extent 
to which a regulatory body can go in safe- 
guarding ‘public interest’ and making sure that 
all licensees serve public ‘convenience or 
necessity.’ Even individuals who maintain the 
law does not in its present form convey as 
sweeping powers as are read into it by advo- 
cates of up-to-the-hilt regulation, concede there 
are some conditions that ought to be corrected 
and counter with the suggestion that Congress 
should be asked to say just what one of sev- 
eral theories shall be followed and which yard- 
tick should be used. 


While a compromise is entirely possible, few 
observers anticipate that the FCC can get to- 
vether on a solution that will be more or less 
acceptable to everyone concerned. Some 
watchers think the FCC will make a diligent 
attempt to discover some face-saving formula 
—one which will keep both crowds of Con- 
eressional critics off their backs—that will 
meet some of the demands for reformation 
without going so far that the industry and_| 
grovernment are at loggerheads for a long time 
before the courts. Just how such a feat of 
magic could be accomplished, in view of the 
width of the split within the Commish, is some- | 
thing nobody has been able to imagine. 








Missing Radio Performer 





Chicago, Jan. 5. 
Gene Arnold, former Chicago radio 
performer, particularly known for 
his work on the NBC ‘minstrel 
shows,’ was ordered by Circuit Judge 
Philip Finnegan here to pay $25 
weekly as separate maintenance for 








axe eo. eA! Members of FCC Bidden To 


Washington, Jan. 5. 
Annual Congressional gridironing 





subcommittee as the chief spokes- 
man, flanked by departmental ad- 
visors, were thrown out but the law- 





Kaas mncie oder Sommunications : 
Mrs. Anna May Arnold of Muncie, for the Fed al Ci — makers overhauled their calendar 
Ind. He wasn’t in court. Commission is set for Jan. 8 follow- | yntil the absentees were back. 
¢ ale cece ede ay >. : 
Judge also issued order for Ar ing collapse of efforts of some of the | pon ean 
d’s arrest for $1,300 arrears on hs a 
nold’s arrest for $ 7 more sensitive regulators to avoid 
| 


temporary alimony. Arnold was last 
in Oklahoma radio work 


East’s Colgate Renewal 





Ed East has a 13-week renewal, his 
second cycle, from Colgate’s on the 
‘Ask It Basket’ quiz. Renewal was ef- 
fective Thursday (2). 

This account moves from Benton 
& Bowles to Ted Bates agency, Ab 
Smith, the producer, going with it. 


Virgil Evans’ Pinch 
Spartanburg, S. C., Jan. 5. 

Virgil Evans, former owner-oper- 
ator of station WSPA here, former 
| South Carolina legislator and candi- 
| date last summer for Congress, was 
arrested Dec. 26 by county sheriff's 
officers on drunken driving charge. 
After being held in jail five hours 
he was released on $50 bond. Hear- 
ing set for Jan. 14. 

Evans sold WSPA to Spartanburg 
| Advertising Co. several months ago. 








the customary appearance before the 


House Appropriations Committee. 
Defense of the budget request for 
| 1942 was put off when the axe-wield- 
| ing lawmakers learned that three of 
lthe body had alibis for not showing 
up at the sessions first scheduled. 

| Early this month the subcommittee 
jin charge of the Independent Of- 
'fices money bill notified the Com- 
mish it wanted all members to be on 
hand for the questioning. Developed 
'that Chairman James L. Fly, whom 
the pursestring holders especially 
| want to quiz (since last year he was 
too new at the job to know the an- 
swers), was in Florida on a combined 
vacation, his first in 18 months, and 
business trip. Absent also were 
Commissioners Paul A. Walker, the 
only remaining member in from 
start to finish of the chain-monopoly 


proceedings, and George Henry 
Payne. _ 
| Suggestions that Commissioner 


T. A. M. Craven has done a good job 
in the past and could go before the, 


WLW’s Religious Sub 
For New Year Hey-Hey 





Cincinnati, Jan. 5. 

For the second successive time | 
WLW faded out the old year with a 
religious program in preference to 
New Year's Eve hilarity. 

During final quarter-hour of ’40 the 
Crosley 50,000 watter piped a watch 
service from the Cadle tabernacle in 
Indianapolis. 





| 
KSL Orchestra to CBS 
Salt Lake City, Jan. 5. 


The 12 piece KSL Orchestra, under | 
the direction of Reed Tanner, made | 
its debut over CBS, Pacific Coast | 
Network, Christmas night. They will | 
be heard regularly two nights a 
week, Wednesday and Saturday at | 
11:30 p.m. 

Half-hour release 1s produced by | 
Parley Baer. 


| 
| 


OFFENDER IN 
QUACKERY 


Washington, Jan. 5. 


Radio broadcasting had a batting 
|average more than twice as good as 
|that of newspaper and magazine 
| competitors in the purity league dur- 
|ing 1939-40, according to the latest 
Federal Trade Commission annual 
report showing continued desire to 
avoid misleading and deceptive com- 
mercial patter and willing coopera- 
tion to raise the level of blurbs. 

With misleading claims for drugs 
still accounting for the largest per- 
centage of trouble, the F. T. C. in 
the last fiscal year quizzed adver- 
tisers in less than 1,000 cases and 
actually moved against only 532 
types of copy and scripts. No break- 
|down was given on the number of 
radio programs actually condemned, 
although the blue pencilers said a 
total of 188 of the combined period- 
ical and broadcasting cases were 
pigeonholed following proof of com- 
pliance with earlier promises to re- 
form. 

Out of the mass of material scru- 
tinized, one-twelfth of the newspa- 
per and mag ads and one-thirtieth 
of the radio continuities needed more 
than cursory examination. In the 
fiscal year ended June 30, the com- 
mish received 759,595 copies of com- 











mercial scripts, totaling 1,518,837 
typed pages. Aggregate comprised 
1,072,537 pages from individual 


transmitters and 445,700 pages of 
network puffs. Reading an average 
of 4,570 pages daily, the censors 
sorted out 22,556 programs for fur- 
ther inspection. 

The end of the fiscal period found 
979 radio and periodical cases still 
pending, a jump of more than 200 
over the live file at the start of the 
year. Questionnaires went to 739 
advertisers and 109 agencies, with 
190 stipulations being signed. 

Out of 3,014 commodities involved 
the commish found 33.4% of the 
trouble involved drug advertising: 
11.2% food, 12.8% cosmetics; 2.3% 
health devices, 11.2% specialties and 
novelties, 4.9% automobile, radio, re- 
frigerator and similar equipment; 





2.8% home study courses, 1.8% to- 
| bacco products; 1.6% gasoline and 


lubricants, 2.0% poultry and live- 
stock supplies and equipment, and 
16.6% miscellaneous articles, includ- 
ling clothing, house fummishings, 
| kitchen supplies, etc. 


PROBE CITY-OWNED 
WCAM, CAMDEN, N.J. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 5. 
contract between WCAM, 








The 


and the Mack Radio Sales Co., under 
yhich the latter was sold virtually 
|all the time on the station, will be 
| scrutinized by the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission at a hearing on 


Jand the } municipally owned outlet, 


e ° . ’ aori . = " 
Attend Appropriations Probe Jan. 8 “c2soneseieee 20.2% 
| 


John J. Crean. Crean said the city’s 
legal department had attacked the 
agreement as illegal, because it had 
been consummated between Mayor 
George Brunner and the Mack firm 
without the approval of the City 
Commissioners. This contention was 
brought out by Crean when the Mack 
company had filed an injunction sev- 
eral weeks ago to prohibit the city of 
Camden from selling the station, 
which has been a losing proposition 
for the municipality since it opened. 

The FCC hearing will also probe 
the affairs of WTNJ, Trenton, N. J., 


land WCAP, Asbury Park, with whom 


the Camden station shares time. 
WCAM found itself in a peculiar 
spot in the ASCAP-BMI controversy. 


| Because it is owned by a municipali- 


ty and therefore unable to hold stock 
in a private corporation, WCAM was 
unable to buy shares in BMI. The 


Station then signed with ASCAP. It 
|is believed that BMI would make ar- 


rangements so that the Camden sta- 
tion could use BMI tunes without 
purchasing shares. 


Ralf Brent Into Army 


Atlantic City, Jan. 8. 

Ralf Brent, program director of 
WFPG, called to Fort Dix. 

Was set to marry Mary Miller, o’ 
Trenton, N. J., during Christmas ho! 
days, but postponed ceremony wh 
called to army service. 
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By Jack Hellman 


HARRY ACKERMAN: At Dart- 
mouth he contributed scripts to New 
England stations. Now guides Gulf's 
Screen Guild Show for Young & 
Rubicam. 

SANFORD BARNETT: Director of 
the Lux show came to J. Walter 
Thompson via WOR after being a 
repertorial demon on a Jersey sheet. 
Greeleyed with the Lux show as 
writer and took over direction when 
Frank Woodruff skipped over to 
RKO as film director. On flight to 
Denver two years ago to interview a 
special Lux guest he struck up a 
friendship with the airlines hostess. 
A year later they were married and 
have a daughter. 

HAL BOCK: Publicity head at 
NBC was onetime VarieTy reporter 
and is forever seeking devices to 
crack the downtown sheets, which 
are none too friendly to radio. 

MURRAY BOLEN: Pioneer of the 
erystal set days, he has had a taste 
of every phase of radio from build- 
ing sets to producing the Jack Benny 
show, his current stint with Young 
& Rubicam. Started in Frisco and 
gravitated south three years ago. 


ROBERT BREWSTER: A native of 
Belfast, Eire, he came to this coun- 
try in 1919 and drew his final citizen- 
ship papers last August. After pro- 
ducing in the east for J. Walter 
Thompson, he was dispatched to Hol- 
lywood to take rein on a Feg Mur- 
ray show. He was held here for 
subsequent programs and now sits in 
the control room on Kraft Music 
Hall. 


WILLET BROWN: Second in com- 
mand of the Don Lee network. Quit 
the automobile end of the Don Lee 
biz. 

FOX CASE: Head special eventer 
and public relations accelerator for 
CBS. Finds time to chairman the 
draft appeal board, serve on State 
Board of Agriculture and function 
otherwise civically. Was onetime re- 
porter and yachting editor on a 
downtown sheet and is a scientific 
rancher on his broad acres in Orange 
county. Knows all the state’s big 
shots and once stalled the Pacific 
battle fleet long enough to rig up 
equipment for a special event. 


DANNY DANKER: Mr. Hollywood 
in person. On behalf of J. Waiter 
Thompson agency spends more 
money for talent than any other 
radio buyer. Knows the price tag 
of every picture name. A Bostonian 
out of Harvard, he speaks the Hol- 
lywood language without an accent. 

WILLIAM FORBES: Lately moved 
up as manager of Columbia Manage- 
ment. Was previously sales service 
manager for CBS western division 
and joined Columbia after years as 
account exec with Don Lee. Started 
out as a lawyer but looked at the 
phone book listing of barristers and 
decided one more would be too 
many. 

MARY GARVIN: Runs the office 
for Ward Wheelock and better in- 
formed on Coast radio than any gal 
in the biz. The kind of a Mary that 

George M. Cohan wrote that ditty 
about. 

DON E. GILMAN: Still carries a 
card in the typographers’ union, and 
previous to his 13 years with the net- 
work was Coast correspondent for 
Christian Science Monitor. Makes 
more speeches than any other tinhat 
in these parts. Easy to single out as 
an exec and just as easy to talk to. 
Belongs to most clubs in Los An- 
geles and Frisco, and the Bay City 
considered it a mild debacle when he 
moved his headauarters south. 

MANN HOLINER: A songwriter 
who achieved radio directorship of 
an agency. Last season it was Len- 
nen & Mitchell; this year it’s Benton 
& Bowles. In the old days he dreamed 
up reams of tunes for Shubert 
shows. Has probably a better show- 
manship background than anyone 
with an office desk and now pours 
that knowledge into the Maxwell 
coffee klatch. 

MAURY HOLLAND: Producer of 
the Chase & Sanborn program and 
an actor in his own right. Played 
juvenile roles in dramatic and musi- 
cal stock and also toured in vaude- 
ville. Before joining up with J. 
Walter Thompson in 1936 he directed 
and managed stock companies. Broke 
in under Ed Gardner on the old 
‘Shell Show’ and did the ‘Howie 
Wing’ serial for Kellogg before tak- 
ing over the java show. 

HARRISON HOLLIWAY: Manager 
of the Earle C. Anthony stations, 
KFI-KECA, Holliday incepted his 
air career way back when ‘Blue 
Monday Jamboree’ was the hottest 
coast show. He has shied away from 








Dramatis Personnae In L.A. 


PHF Hteosoose 


1the microphone with one exception 


since he became an exec. 

HARRY LUBCKE: Headman of 
Don Lee’s television setup, he has an 
affectionate name for every gadget. 

HARRY MAIZLISH: An unshakable 
believer in his own programs and 
personally campaigned for Haven 
MacQuarrie and ‘The Grouch Club,’ 
both of which graduated to the net- 
works under sponsorship. He’s at his 
desk never less than 15 hours of any 
day. In his office hangs a Shake- 
spearean quotation, roughly, ‘If this 
be madness there must be method in 
it.’ 

THOMAS McAVITY: About to take 
his clubs away from here and snow 
the eastern duffers how to shoot in 
the 70’s consistently. Headman of 
the Lord & Thomas radio forces, he 
has been moved to New York as top 
scorer for the agency. The only 
radio producer to shew up at the 
first airing of a show in tails. Re- 
cently married Helen Mack of the 
films. 

WILLIAM MOORE: Somewhat new 
to radio is the new Coast boss of 
the William Esty office. Out of 
Stanford, he was first a stock broker 
and then drifted mto publicity, 
blurbing the glamour gals at Para- 
mount and Metro. 

BEN PALEY: Were it not for an 
auto accident in the early °30’s he 
would probably now be stroking his 
Stradivarius in the concert halls of 
the land. A _ student .of Leopold 
Auer after an intensive study of the 
violin, he regaled the gobs with his 
fiddling virtuosity during World War 
I. Joined Balaban & Katz in Chicago 
as concert master and moved up as 
stick waver when the auto crackup 
crippled his left hand. After a brief 
session with WBBM (Chicago) staff 
orchestra, he switched to program 
and production duties. Three years 
ago he took up his post at KNX as 
director of operations for Columbia’s 
Pacific network. 

PAUL RICKENBACHER: Aide to 
Danny Danker in lining up all that 
talent for J. Walter Thompson shows 
and versatile enough to pinch hit as 
actor, producer, director, sound ef- 
fector or whathaveyou. Married to 
Winnie Parker, radio chanteuse. 

ALEX ROBB: Manager of NBC 
Artist Service ard in show biz 
longer than any radio exec. Was end 
man with Honey Boy Evans minstrels 
and business manager for Amos ’n’ 
Andy when the burnt cork team was 
doing shows for Elks clubs in the 
midwest. Joined NBC about the time 
Niles Trammell and Frank Mullen 
were getting radio-conscious and 
transferred here after a long stretch 
with NBC Artists in Chicago. 

WILLIAM N. ROBSON: One of the 
‘we-point-with-pride’ lads from Co- 
lumbia now riding herd on the Len- 
nen & Mitchell Coast gang. Last 
year he was Ruthrauff & Ryan’s man 
on ‘Big Town.’ One of radio’s ‘pres- 
sure’ boys who can turn out a new 
script on a few hour’s notice. 

HAL RORKE: CBS press head was 
onetime society editor of L. A. Times 


and still can’t understand how he 
was ever drafted for the job. 
JACK SMALLEY: Head of the 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne 
office. With his production aide, 
Wayne Griffin, has auditioned more 
shows than any agency in town. 
years managing editor of the Fawcett 
string of magazines, his tenure in 
radio has been brief. 

TONY STANFORD: Has handled 
more big shows than any producer 
in radio and can split a second with- 
out a stopwatch For years with 
Rudy Vallee, he has had a hand in 
many J. Walter Thompson shows. 
Last season he took leave to hare 
eastern half of Texaco program for 
Buchanan agency put is now back 
with JWT looking after Gene Autry’s 
‘Melody Ranch.’ 

JOSEPH R. STAUFFER: Manager 
of the Hollywood office for Young & 


Rubicam, he is one of the town’s 
dandies. 
Were it not for that aldermanic 


paunch he’d be a cinch for military 
duty. A West Pointer, he passed a 
year in the cavalry school at Fort 
Riley, Kas. 
an editorial post with McGraw-Hill 
and in 1934 checked in at Y & R. In 
addition to running the Hollywood 
office he buys all the talent for the 
agency’s Coast programs. 

JOHN SWALLOW: Headman of 
programming for the Red and the 
Blue in the western division. One- 
time automobile editor on a down- 


'town sheet and also the town’s first | 


radio ed before going KFAC. Whips 
out an electric razor when conver- 
sation becomes boring. 

GLENHALL TAYLOR: Produces 
‘Silver Theatre’ for Young & Rubi- 
cam and versed in all phases of 


For | 


Left the army to take | 


| radio. 


| managed KTM (now KECA). 
DONALD W. THORNBURGH: The 
well-groomed business man. 
|Indianapolis, like NBC’s Don. Was 
best man at Wendell Willkie’s (re- 
member?) wedding. Took it big 
when WW ‘met the champ’ and you- 
know-what. 
CHARLES VANDA: The” little 
|dynamo of Columbia Square has 
made KNX the clearing house of 
more new programs than any other 
'site locally. He rarely passes up an 
|opportunity and boasts a long string 
lof ‘firsts.’ Produced Jesse Lasky’s 
‘Gateway to Hollywood’ for Wrig- 
\ley’s. Attained present eminence 
‘after a brief sortie into publicity, 
\artists bureau and local program di- 
rection. He’s married to the sister 
lof Beany Venuta and recently built 
'a home with a swimming pool (why 
should he be an exception?) and has 
radio ulcers, too. 
LEWIS ALLEN 





WEISS: Dapper, 


|cireumspect headman of Don Lee, 


| network (some 30 stations), has made 
his domain a romping ground for kid 
shows. The kiddies built new studio 
in Hollywood (the old NBC plant) 
|for the radio gang and a hilltop 
‘haven for Harry Lubcke’s television 
| crew. 

CRANE WILBUR: Onetime film 
and stage star, he is now producer 
and editor of Edward G. Robinson's 
|‘Big Town.’ Is married to Lenita 
Lane, actress, and gets a bang out of 
| sending wires to friends advising 
‘them that Ventura Snake Farm, as 
per order, is expressing batch of bull 
| snakes. 





AVOIDS AIR 
JUST NOW 


Washington, Jan. 5. 

Soft pedal has been decreed for 
Work Projects Administration mu- 
sicians, who went off radio last 
week, pending perfection of more 
lsatisfactory arrangements for 
|live talent programs. Transactions 
| now in circulation will be swapped 
'as long as anybody wants them and 
| some platters will be made during 
the interlude, but on the whole the 
Federal agency intends to take the 
| emphasis off radio performances and 
concentrate more on concert activi- 
| ties. 

Row over performing rights was a 
| factor, though not the original mo- 
'tive, in clamping down. While the 
WPA units generally have stuck to 
public domain tunes in order to 
minimize the chance of license 
\trouble, it was felt wise in view of 
the uncertainty about clearance to 
make the new policy coincide with 
the scheduled dropping of American 
Society of Composers, Authors, and 
Publishers members from the air. 

Live talent programs are not be- 
ing abandoned completely, but they 
will be much fewer and for a breath- 
ing spell probably none will be 
staged. Feeling has grown that the 
music project was skidding in pub- 
lic estimation because of inadequate 
planning and insufficient rehearsals. 
Officials were displeased at finding 
out in some cities station managers 
put in rush calls for music crews 
to fill program gaps, so that local 
directors often speeded units to 
studios without having worked as a 
balanced menu. With Congress get- 
ting ready to go over appropriations 
again, it was obviously wise to take 
steps that would protect the WPA 
musicians from possible black eyes. 

Growing apathy to canned music 
also is said to have been scented 
by heads of the relief activities. The 
old idea that the WPA units should 
spread culture, besides providing 
subsistence for out-of-work perform- 
ers, is being dusted off. Therefore, 
more attention is due the booking of 
units in civic auditoriums, schools, 
etc. No point in simply turning out 
a lot more waxed entertainment, of- 
ficials think, when people may be 
lured to expose themselves directly 
and greater educational benefits will 
| be achieved through fewer, better- 
presented concerts. 

While the networks seldom have 
used any of the relief musicians, a 
' good proportion of the local stations 
are customers for WPA talent. Disc 
making has been pretty much con- 
fined to the large cities—notably 
New York, San Francisco, Los An- 
of the country’s transmitters at one 
geles, and Boston-—with over half 
time or another using fhe platters. 
/Only a small number of platters 
are out now and these are expected 
to have made the rounds by another 
fortnight, when they will be retired. 








Conducted several orchestras, 
| was staff writer at CBS and once | 


From | 














Chicago’s Radio Fraternity | 





By Dan Goldberg 


Chicago, Jan. 5. 
Elbert Antrim — Executive secre- 
tary, treasurer and director of Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System; assistant 
business manager, Chicago Tribune 
Co.; secretary, Ontario Paper Co., 
etc. 


H. Leslie Atlass—Sold WBBM to 
Columbia for a package and has re- 
mained as a Columbia v.p. and gen- 
eral manager. Also a director on 
the board of stations WJJD and 
WIND. Before radio was with his 
father in the Frank Atlass meat 
| packing and, later, the Atlass Prod- 
uce Co. of which he was president 
from 1918 to 1925. He lives on Sun- 
|nyridge farm, where he raises show 
horses. 

Ralph Atlass—With his brother, 
Ralph Atlass dates back in radio to 
the earliest days of the industry. 
[hey operated an emateur station 
down in the old homestead in Lin- 
coln (Ill.) and while a student at 
Northwestern university Ralph was 
general manager and v.p. of a 200- 
watt station that was WBBM, long 
before it sold to Columbia. He has 
built two independent _ stations 
WIND and WJJD. 


| William A. Bacher—Many 


years 


before he was appointed by Col. R. | 


'R. McCormick to be chief of WGN 
|programs and productions, Bacher 
| was a dentist, but he gave up molars 


He cracked it in 1928 


9 'for radio. 
|commercially when he got the pro- 
ducer job on the Maltine Fairy Sto- 


| Ties kid show. From there he went 
to the Eno Crime Club, the Famous 
Jury Trials, and then to the musical 
shows, ‘Log Cabin,’ ‘Show Boat,’ 
‘Beauty Box Operettas,’ ‘Hollywood 
| Hotel’ and grandly the ‘Good News’ 
| Show, followed by the Texaco ‘Star 
| Theatre’ show from which he came 
to WGN early in 1940. 

Burridge D. Butler—President of 
WLS and of 100-year old ‘Prairie 
| Farmer,’ is in his 70’s. Has been in 
| the newspaper business for more 
| than half a century. He founded 
|newspapers in Omaha, Minneapolis 
| and St. Paul and held interests in 
| Papers in Kansas City, Des Moines 
,and other midwest cities. He bought 
| ‘Prairie Farmer’ in 1908 and took 
| over WLS in 1928. With winter calling 
him to Arizona, Butler made hay 
lof the sunshine by buying KOY in 
|Phoenix and later the Arizona 
Farmer. 
| Harry Kopf—Kopf, now chief of 
| the NBC Central Division in Chi- 
cago, has been advertising salesman 
since the time he left college. He 
even majored in advertising and sell- 
ing at Illinois. Midwest rep for the 
‘System’ magazine at this period of 
takeover by McGraw-Hill of which 
Edgar Kobak was then vice-prexy. 
In 1929 Kopf went to work for the 








‘Literary Digest’ but left it two 
years later to join the sales staff 
of NBC in Chicago. He recently 


took over the chief chair of NBC in 
Chi when Sidney Strotz was shifted 
to New York as NBC program man- 
ager. 

W. E. Macfarlane—President of 
Mutual Broadcasting System. Mac- 
farlane has been with the Chicago 
Tribune organization since 1907, in 
1910 becoming manager of the classi- 
fied advertising department, which 
position he held until 1927. In that 
year he was appointed advertising 
director for the Chicago Tribune and 


the following year was named busi- | 


ness manager, a post which he still 
holds. He is a director of several 


subsidiary corporations of the Tri- | 
He is | 


bune and is v.p. of WGN. Inc. 
a director of Press Wireless, Inc.. a 
mutually-owned newspaper wireless 
corporation which was organized to 
handle foreign news by radio. 

Col. Robert R. McCormick—Editor 
and publisher of the Chicago Tri- 
bune and president of WGN. Mem- 
ber of the Chicago City Council from 
1904 to 1906, the Chicago Charter 
Convention, 1907; President of the 
Sanitary District of Chicago from 
| 1905 to 1910, and a member of the 
Chicago Plan Committee. Admitted 
to Illinois Bar in 1910 and was a 
member of the firm of McCormick. 
Kirkland, Patterson & Fleming from 
1908 to 1920. Was a Major of Ist 
Illinois Cavalry and served on the 
Mexican border in 1916-17 and in 
France was attached to General John 
Pershing’s staff. Later he was as- 
signed as Major of the 5th Field Ar- 
tillery and then Adjutant of the 57th 
Artillery Brigade. He was appointed 
Lt. Colonel when active with the 
122nd Field Artillery, U.'S.N.G. Has 
served the 61st Field Artillery as 
Colonel and was commandant of 
Fort Sheridan, Tlinois. 


Distinguished Service Medal. At 


He holds the | 


| present devoting himself to his 
pledge to make WGN the ‘greatest 
radio station in the country.’ 


William Ray—Manager of Press 
| Department of NBC Central Division 
jin Chicago. Came to radio from 
| newspapers by way of the Chicago 
| World’s Fair. 

J. Kelly Smith—With WBBM since 
| 1926, coming into radio from the 
|Stewart-Warner Speedometer, of 
| which he was advertising manager, 
|In 1936 named sales manager for 
| Radio Sales. He tried to headquar- 
pert in New York but contacts in the 
| midwest and Chiccsjo were of such 
, Value that he came back to Chi to 
;set up his home office. 


Glenn Snyder—Like his boss, Bur- 
ridge Butler, Snyder has the news- 
|paper background. It was his work 
on farm papers which brought him 
to WLS. Has kept WLS policies on 
}a straight line of farm home service 
and entertainment. 


Harold Stokes—Popular music is 

|the background for Stokes, director 
| of the lighter music for WGN. He 
was with Paul Whiteman’s orchestra, 
with Del Lampe’s orchestra ana with 
Roy Bargy’s orchestra, stretching 
| from 1923 to 1927. In 1928 he joined 
| WGN to direct the Jean Goldkette 
| orchestra, which was the siaff or- 
|chestra at the time. He went to 
NBC in Chicago as staff conductor 
/but returned to WGN in 1934 as 
|leader of the WGN dance orchestra. 
Jack Van Volkenburg—With Co- 
lumbia since 1932. John LaMonte 
|, Van Volkenburg is now assistant to 
H. Leslie Atlass, CBS v.p. and man- 
ager of the Chicago office. He left 
| Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
|agency in Chicago in 1932 to take 
lover as manager for KMOX in St. 
Louis, coming up from St. Louis 
when Don Thornburgh shifted to 
'the west coast. He also plays the 
| trombone. 
Henry Weber—At 39, Weber has 20 
|} years as a conductor.~In 1924, the 
| present musical director of WGN di- 
irected the Chicago Civic Opera or- 
|chestra. Two years from that date 
|he had made his debut as director 
,of the Royal Opera at Bremen, Ger- 
| many. In 1929 he went to Italy to 
| conduct at the Opera House in Flor- 
lence. In 1933 he became staff pro- 
|ducer and conductor with NBC and 
|the following year joined WGN. For 
|four years Weber has also been di- 
rector of the Chicagoland Music Fes- 
|tival. Since 1933 he has been a di- 
rector of the Chicago City Opera and 
this year was named general director 
of the Opera. He is married to Mar- 
ion Claire. 


‘A Yankee in New York 


Albany, Jan. 5. 


Yankee Broadcasting Co., Inc., has 
been chartered to conduct a general 
radio broadcasting business with 
principal offices in Manhattan. Capi- 
tal stock is 200 shares, no par value. 
| Charles Segal, of New York, is the 


filing attorney. 











| Segal’s office declined yesterday 
(Tuesday) to disclose who the cor- 
poration’s principals were. John 
| Shepard, 3rd, has had the Yankee 
Network in operation for the past 
|12 years, but apparently is not li- 
censed to do business in New York 
state; hence the granting of the right 
to use the ‘Yankee’ tag to Segal’s 
client. 





| Pious-Cantor Comic Team 


Minerva Pious and Charlie Can- 
tor, individual character comedians 
on various network commercials in 
| recent seasons, have teamed for a 
spot on the Kate Smith program, re- 
placing Nan Raye and Maude Davis, 
who bowed off the series last week. 
New pair made the first of five 
| scheduled appearances last Friday 
night (3). They’re both regulars as 
singles on the Fred Allen show. 


Cedric Adams Sold Fast 


Minneapolis, Jan. 5. 

Cedric Adams, local columnist and 
newscaster, goes over from Interna- 
tional Harvester to Twin City Ford 
dealers, starting first of new year. 
WCCO reports that six days after 
| his ‘Noontime News,’ six-day weekly 
| 12:45 p.m. spot, was offered for sale 
and 10 days before the old sponsor’s 
‘contract was up, the show was 
bought. 

International Harvester had spon- 
sored Adams for 96 weeks. 
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For the smaller 


The children are beginning 
to hear it in Chile... in 


Cuba...in El Salvador and 


Argentina—in city and village schools of 


Central and South America. 


“‘Transmite la Cadena Radiodifusora, 


Columbia’. 

Soon they will know the phrase well: 

“*Transmitted by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System.” 

For with the new school year, Columbia’s 
eleven-year-old American School of the Air 
crossed the sea southwards and there became 
the ‘‘Radio Escuela de las Americas’, 

The Americas. Plural. 

Thus the Columbia Broadcasting System 
launches an international educational venture 
big in design, large in hope for the future of 
these American hemispheres. 

For children who study together, who 
sing the same songs, have the same heroes 


and legends, know the same history. . . 


of our Good Neighbors.... 


Such children develop, ineradicably, the ties 
and links that make all the loyalties and 
brotherhoods of men. 

* * * 
What is the American School of the Air 


which is now ‘“‘geographically the world’s 
most extensive educational enterprise’? 

Simply, it is text-books given voice, plot 
and human personality—it is history and natu- 
ral science and current events dramatized and 
acted ; it is music sung; literature heard. It is 
daily classroom education over the air. 

Over eight million U. S. school children 
and their 200,000 teachers used the American 
School of the Air programs during the last 
school year. Five days a week this classroom 
radio project, the only educational program 
of its scope on the air, went out to classrooms 
in all 48 states and in Hawaii. 

And now it will go to classrooms all over 
the Americas. Thirteen nations in the West- 


ern Hemisphere have already accepted the 
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invitation to participate: 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Panama, 
Honduras, Fl Salva- 
dor, Cuba, the Dom- 

inican Republic, 

Mexico, Canada, 
and our own Alaska and Puerto Rico. 

The plan for the new International 
School of the Air is no one-way-street, with 
our U.S. educators deciding what is going 
forth to the students. All the nations have 
been invited to assist in furnishing materials 
for the new programs. And the same pro- 
grams will be used in our country and theirs. 

* * * 
The boys and girls who hear these programs 
will one day be the statesmen and voters, the 
educators and Jaw-makers of their countries. 


To weave them together more closely by 


years of shared education in the patterns of 
free minds, of democracy, may profoundly 
help in weaving together the future of their 
nations and ours. 

That is the profound purpose of this new 
international venture. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull has said 
this of the School of the Air of the Americas: 

“It would be difficult to devise a form of 
international cooperation which holds more 
promise for the deepening and broadening of 
understanding between the people of the 
American republics and which may be of 
more general benefit to these countries.”” 

“<Transmite la Cadena Radiodifusora 


Columbia.’’ To the Americas. Plural. 





Already this year 160,000 teachers have sent for the Teacher's 
Manual of the School of the Air, a manual designed to help the 
teacher make the best use of this classroom project. The 1940-41 
issue is now printed in Spanish and Portuguese as well as in English. 
This 96-page booklet is yours for the asking — in any of the three lan- 
guages. Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Ave.,N.Y.C. 


The Columbia Broadcasting System 
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96.34% 


of -FRESNO FAMILIES LISTEN TO 
THEIR LOCAL STATIONS 























In Further Advancing Its Position of Leadership in 


the Field of Independent Radio Program Production KMJ has More than 4, of the | 
Fresno Listening Audience | 























S M F R | C Station Audiences in Fresno, California 
KMJ—Basic Red Coast Network - - - 68.22** | 
| 7 
k ARM—Basic CBS Coast Network - - 28.12 
+ || Combined Don Lee Network - -.«-+.-+.-+.--- 1.18 
Expresses Its Appreciation for the Confidence All “Outside” Red Stations ----.-.-.+...- 40 
o* ° as side”’ CBS Stations - ----++++-+«-+-+-s. 2€ 
of the Following Advertising Agencies by Whom Ae eae” CES Seapone ‘ 
All “Outside” Blue Stations - - « «+++ -+.+-+s+-. ae 
We Are Now Employed . . «© © «© « « ° 
Source: Facts Consolidated Survey, published 12 10 40 
**KMJ Has the Highest Rating of Any Coast Station 
Aubrey, Moore & Wallace, Inc. ~ .-Williamson Candy Company 
} 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. ..Frank H. Fleer Company | K M J 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc. . General Mills, Inc. 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc. . Procter & Gamble Company FRESNO, CALIFORNIA . | 
Compton Advertising, Inc. .-Procter & Gamble Company | 
Geyer, Cornell & Newell, Inc. . -Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 
Geyer, Cornell & Newell, Inc. ..Joseph Schlitz Brewing Company 





Hutchins Advertising Company, Inc.  -Philco Radio & Television Corp. 


Lennen & Mitchell, Inc. .-John H. Woodbury Company, Inc. 


Lennen & Mitchell, Inc. ~ _-P. Lorillard Company dD r ree te d by 


0’Dea, Sheldon & Canaday, Inc. .-Chilean Nitrate Educ. Bureau, Inc. 
0’Dea, Sheldon & Canaday, Inc. .-Charles E. Hires Company, Inc. CARLO DE ANGELO... 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. --Quaker Oats Company 


Hilltop House - - Wheatena Playhouse 


The O’Neils - - The Birthday Party 
Mandrake, The Magician 
Ellen Randolf | 



































TED STRAETER || ."“"*- 


For the New Year 
His Piano and His Orchestra 























from ' — Sei = 


4 4 | 

3rd Consecutive Season FEFE’S MONTE CARLO, N. Y. OSC AR BRADLEY | 

5th Consecutive Season TED STRAETER CHOIR AR CH OBOLER 
on the KATE SMITH HOUR, CBS 


is Ste Music Director | 


COLUMBIA RECORDS | Gulf Sereen Guild Show | 
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1940 Our Biggest 
Year in Radio 


And the increased business of 
our clients made it possible 


@ Topping even last year’s all-time high in billing, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan has just finished the biggest radio 
year in this Agency’s history. 

Significantly enough, much of this record billing came 
from old clients— advertisers whose steadily increasing 
business, even in the face of difficult times and intense 
competition, made the increased advertising possible. 

In achieving this success, Ruthrauff & Ryan has not 
been wedded te any one formula, nor limited to any 
particular kind of show. Among our programs are in- 
cluded® Comedy, Musical, Dramatic, Variety, Day- 
time Serials, Audience Participation and “Spot” 
Broadcasting. 

Another important success factor is this Agency’s 
sales-minded attitude toward ‘‘commercials.’’ Our 
‘commercial’ writers are chosen for their salesman- 
ship—for their ability to sell through the spoken 
word, 

Would you like to know more about the radio back- 
ground of Ruthrauff & Ryan—one of the few agencies 
in America with complete radio facilities in the East, 
Mid-West and West Coast territories? We shall be glad 
to arrange an interview at your convenience. 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, inc: 


NEW YORK Advertising CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS *» DETROIT »« HOLLYWOOD « SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE * HOUSTON 








JOHN J. ANTHONY 
in the 


“GOOD WILL HOUR” . 
(Ironized Yeast) 


“UNCLE JIM’S 
QUESTION BEE” 
(Spry Shortening) 
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AND 
SPAM 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT A Product of 
LESTER HAMMEL GEORGE A. HORMEL & CO. 
WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY, INC. 7:30 P.M., EST—MONDAYS—NBC 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 



































‘‘The Voice of Memphis’’ 


WREG 


5000 Watts Day and Night — 600 Kc. 


POWER — (5000 Watts Day and Night (CP) ) 


+ 
FREQUENCY — (600 Kc.) 


+. 


EQUIPMENT— (The Most Modern and Com- 


plete Studios and Broadcasting Equip- 
ment in the South) 


RESULTS! 














Swinging Out Happy 
Holiday 


GOLDEN 
GATE 
Quartet 


FEATURING 
SPIRITUALS IN SWING 


* 
CURRENTLY 
CAFE SOCIETY 
UPTOWN @ NEW YORK 
ON THE AIR 
CBS NETWORK 
FOUR TIMES WEEKLY 
* 
DIRECTION 
COLUMBIA 





ARTISTS, INC. 
































Holiday Greetings 


JACK 
LEONARD 


ae at 





Management 


COLUMBIA ARTISTS, INC. 


| 


In Its First Year on the Air 


$391,350.00 


Was Distributed to the 


49 HEIRS 


WHO WERE LOCATED BY THE 
52 WEEKLY BROADCASTS OF 


The COURT of 
MISSING HEIRS 


IRONIZED YEAST, Sponsor 


a 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
Via CBS Network 
* 


Authors 


JAMES WATERS 
ALFRED SHEBEL 


Management 
WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY, Inc. 


New York London 


Chicago Hollywood 
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EN LOREENA SERRE SR ORE San as Cree cerwrnerernere, 


13898-1941 


We are grateful to the artists and 


managements who, for 42 years, 


have found a significance in our 
.. symbol, and who, for service and 
1 


.. the Agency of 
Show Business” 
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~ WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY, Inc. 
Rockefeller Center - New York - ClIrcie 7-2160 


NEW YORK + LONDON + CHICAGO + HOLLYWOOD 
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VARIETY 


IS 
THIRTY-FIVE 
YEARS OLD 


Congratulations 


FRED ALLEN 


WABC - - - Wednesdays, 9-10 p.m., E.S.T. 


TEXACO STAR THEATRE 


WALTER BATCHELOR, 
Manager 


5,000 WATTS DAY and NIGHT 


A 





To Sell New York 
Sell Its Leaders 


WQXR reaches the great New York trading 
area with a strong clear signal broadcasting 
fine music, news and_ intelligent comment. 


—a tested way to sell a product where mass media will 
waste much of your appropriation ... to extend the ap- 
peal of a low-priced product ... to test any product in- 
expensively in a market of known buyers. 


INTERSTATE BROADCASTING CO., Inc. 


730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 












































SEASON’S GREETINGS 


SELENA EARLE 
ROYLE and LARIMORE 


STARS OF STAGE, SCREEN AND RADIO 
STANLEY RICHARDS 


Press Representative 


From 









Livel 

S howinenship 
WINS LARGER AUDIENCES 
INTERMOUNTAIN 
MARKET 


~KDYL 


Representative 
JOHN BLAIR The POPULAR Station 
Salt Lake City - 

















NBC 
RED 
NETWORK 










































SEASON’S GREETINGS 


LOUIS KATZMAN 


Musical Director 


HEARST RADIO 

















SEASON’S GREETINGS 


ROY SHIELD 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 


CHICAGO DIVISION, NBC 





|THE O'NEILLS’ 
/ al / — / i] i 
i ae me , ae, 2 a ee aS 


By JANE WEST 


NOW RADIO'S MOST POPULAR 
FAMILY BRINGS YOU MORE 


[AUGHTER TEARS ano -{EART-THROBS 


Presented by Ivory Soap : 99 **/100°/o pure 





LISTEN TWICE DAILY 


NBC Red Network, 12:15 to 12:30 P.M., EST § 
iN ee | 


WABC—5: 15-5:30—CBS 
COAST TO COAST 
Dir. COMPTON ADVERTISING AGENCY 
MGT. ED WOLF—RKO BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 








SEASON’S GREETINCS 


HENRY SOUVAINE, INC. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
NEW YORK CITY 























My Sincere Appreciation to the Radio Editors for Voting My Children’s 
Program, FIRST in The Radio Daily, and Motion Picture Daily 1946 Polls. 


Happy New Year 








| 


TIREENE WICKER 


The Singing Story Lady 


N.B.C. Blue — 5:15 E. 8S. T. Monday thru Friday 
































CHARLES T. GILCHREST 


Former Radio Editor, Chicago Daily News, 
Has Joined the Executive Staff 


of 
RADIO FEATURE SERVICE, INC. 


Chicago New York Hollywood 


—EARLE FERRIS 
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Colgate Ask-It-Basket 
Renewed for 1941 


NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 





RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 
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EAVEN, to Advertising Men, is not some 
nebulous, misty space...scattered with angel- 
wings and harps. Heaven is here...and now... today. 


Heaven is where the Dollars Grow. 


° . 4/ 4/ ° e 
Heaven is where a myriad Stars’ shine so brightly, 
through day and night, that Sales drop down to 
the Business Man’s lap like stardust flung by a mil- 


lion comets. 


Heaven is where you can put your money...and 
get returns...mot alone from your own star... but 
from all the blazing skyful of meteors selected by 
hundreds of other advertisers, just as determined 
to shine as you. 


Heaven...in short...is the NBC RED NETWORK. 


For the RED “Stars” have been filling the air- 
waves, day and night, since the first evening of 
radio. Even by day, their light won't grow dim. 
With all 7 peak-popular daytime programs...the pro- 
grams women listen to most...the Red keeps draw- 
ing its listeners back. They are afraid of missing 
something they love. 


By night, the air fairly crackles with “starlight”... 
with NBC RED’s brilliant entertainers... musicians, 
comedians, newscasters, great actors... names’ with 
such glitter that NBC RED has 4 of the first 5 
CAB rated evening programs...7 out of the first 
10...10 out of the first 15. Look at it another way. 
Of the first 15 leading nighttime programs, NBC 
RED has Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 15. 


So naturally, from Sunday through Saturday...the 
nation keeps listening...keeps looking to RED as 
you'd search the Heavens to find the “Big Dipper.” 
They know NBC RED has the comets...the star- 


light...that far-away outshine all other networks, 


They listen...and golden stardust falls inf your 
basket ( till” to you!)...The Stardust of Sales... 
not alone from your message...but from 14 bright 
years of prestige and distinction in all RED NET- 
WORK programs. 


This national audience naturally has great confidence 
in what the RED offers. They listen...they buy. 


Here, indeed, is a Heaven for any advertiser. Why 


not take a piece, for yourself? 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, 
A RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA SERVICE 
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LISTEN TO MOST 
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GREETINGS FROM 








TITO GUIZAR 


Management: COLUMBIA ARTISTS, INC, 











CONGRATULATIONS VARIETY AND HOLIDAY 
GREETINGS TO ALL MY FRIENDS 


TERRY LAWLOR 


Now Appearing at the DEMPSEY VANDERBILT 
MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


Management: COLUMBIA ARTISTS, INC. 








——— 














PERCY FAITH 


\ Management: COLUMBIA ARTISTS, INC. 








BEST WISHES TO ALL FOR THE NEW YEAR 


LARRY ADLER 


Management: COLUMBIA ARTISTS, INC. 



































MAXINE SULLIVAN | 


THEATRES AND RADIO 
Se 
“FLOW GENTLY SWEET RHYTHM” 


A Coumbia Feature 


Sundays at 2:35 to 3:00 P.M., WABC 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 
Management: COLUMBIA ARTISTS, INC. 














SEASON’S GREETINGS 


THE HARTMANS 


Management: COLUMBIA ARTISTS, INC, 
























































GREETINGS FROM 


LEITH STEVENS 


Management: COLUMBIA ARTISTS, INC. 





























CONGRATULATIONS VARIETY AND SEASON'S GREETINGS 


DEL SHARBUTT 


Management: COLUMBIA ARTISTS, INC. 





SEASON’S GREETINGS 


MARTY MAY 


Direction—LARRY PUCK, Columbia Artists, Ine. 
































Congratulatons and Continued Success to Variety, and Sincerest 
Thanks to Jack Bertell, Columbia Artists, Inc., and All Other Agents 
and Managers Who Have Furthered Our Dancing Career 


ESTELLE and LEROY 


Management: JACK BERTELL, C.A.I. 





ALL GOOD WISHES 


JAMES FLEMING 


Direction: COLUMBIA ARTISTS, INC, 




















BEST WISHES FOR 1941 


BARRY WOOD 


Management: COLUMBIA ARTISTS, INC. 

















Congratulations Variety and the Season’s Greetings to Ali 


KENNETH ROBERTS 


Management: COLUMBIA ARTISTS, INC. 
































SEASON’S GREETINGS 


RAY BLOCK 


Management: COLUMBIA ARTISTS, INC. 
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STILL ANOTHER BIG REASO 
WHY WNEW DELIVERS MOS 
FOR YOUR MONEY IN N.Y.C. 


FIRST IN THE U.S. A. 
IN SHOWMANAGEMENT 


(Independent Stations) 


—VARIETY 


“Here is a station... which has evolved a 
formula for entertainment on a consistent 
level that has driven a wedge of appeal deep 
through the New York area... 








“Having been smart enough to evolve a 
formula, WNEW has been smart enough 
to ballyhoo it to the trade and public.” 





epier 3% 
wet Reow 
ther Prom % 


es te Se acc wees? ce 5 There it 1S— not in our words but in 
Seee at. ies tae ee Variety’s! SHOWMANSHIP (Martin 
Block’s ‘Make Believe Ballroom,” Stan 
Shaw’s “Milkman’s Matinee” etc.) plus 
BALLYHOO (The only New York station 
ever to take full-page newspaper ads). No 
wonder WNEW delivers twice the audience 
of any other New York independent sta- 
tion* at one-third the cost of any New York 
network station! No wonder you get more 
for your money in the greatest market in 
the world—when you use WNEW! 


* According to independent surveys —sent on request. 


$ 
u NEW 
NN NIGHT-TIRE POWER - YORK 
Goes to 5 atts 


On or about Jan. 1, 1941 
SERVING NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 24 HOURS A DAY 


And at the same time our new direc- 
5000 WATTS BY DAY ¢ 1250 KILOCYCLES * 1000 WATTS BY NIGHT ~y = 







































tional antenna goes into operation — 
sending your advertising message into 
New York homes with ever-increasing 
strength. 





Nationally Represented by John Blair & Company 
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WHEELING 


G Gort Industry Market 


LUCK 


— AND — 
SPEED 
1] ELEVEN-SIXTY! 


That's WWVA’s spot 


on the dial and a hot 

















combination it is! Toss 
an ELEVEN with the gal- 
loping dominoes and you 
collect. Run like ‘SIXTY’ 


and you're going some! 


Yes, it may be a coin- 
cidence that we command 
ELEVEN-SIXTY and 
again we may-be pretty 
hard up for an idea for 
this ‘Variety’ advertise- 
ment, but the combina- 
tion certainly has dealt 


out a lot of speedy wins 





for advertising dollars. 


Your dice, Mister! 
Shoot and ELEVEN- 
SIXTY will do the rest! 


; | 


— C.B.S. — 


BLAIR Represents Us 














aanid 


| 0 nl enera! Manoge! 
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KATE McCOMB | 


“Mother O’ Neill’ | 


















































CONGRATULATIONS FROM 


PETER VAN STEEDEN 


| 
y | 
| 










































































oF CONDUCTING 
THE O°’NEILLS “MR. DISTRICT ATTORNEY” and 
| STH YEAR NBC-@BS - = sil heart nsscond pi | 
alae Greeiiaes ea - i SEASON’S GREETINGS 
DON McNEILL 
8TH CONSECUTIVE YEAR | BERNARD HERRMANN 
GUIDING | 
NBC BREAKFAST CLUB Management COLUMBIA ARTISTS, INC. 
———-—-- —— ———e — 






































HOLIDAY GREETINGS 
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_And His Orchestra 
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THE FIRST 
‘tole 
— WEWS WIRE FOR RADIO 

| Sx yy ely! 


Uniting its eastern and western radio wires on January 5, 
, United Press created for the first time in radio history a 


omens Som 








coast-to-coast news wire for radio exclusively. 


Simultaneously United Press established new radio news 
bureaus at Denver and Salt Lake City, added substantially 
to its radio facilities in the Portland, Oregon; Los Angeles 
and Kansas City bureaus. 


With a single great network now spanning the nation, 
United Press offers newscasters the fastest, fullest news 
service in radio. 


Pores rns 


=, 
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THE MODERN NEWS SERVICE 
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AIR FEATURES 


INC. 





247 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK 





NOVELTY 
ACES 


Shining Forth Daily 


on 


Griffin's ‘Time to Shine’ 


| 
| 








WLW 








|\NOW IN ITS 114TH WEEK| 











"JOHNNIE| 
OLSON 


Wisconsin’s Most Popular 
Master of Ceremonies 
Sends Greetings to 
Friends Everywhere 


NOW BROADCASTING 
WTMJ, Milwaukee 
And Special Network 

For Eight Brothers Tobacco 
































SEASON’S GREETINGS 
To My Friends and Listeners 


from 

















ALICE REMSEN 














EASY 
ACES 
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Greetings for 1941 


from all of us who work in radio at 


core Te ee nee 











J. Walter Thompson Company 


NEW YORK 


Dorothy Berry 
Isabel Black 
Clementine Bourda 
C. Annis Boyer 
Samuel Carter 
Ruth Clark 

Robert T. Colwell 
Wickliffe W. Crider 
Richard Eastland 
Charlotte Ellsworth 
Annette Facchiano 
James Fitchette 
Louise Franklin 
Jessie Fullarton 
John Gourlie 
Bayard H. Hale 
Rosemary Hall 
Louise Hartzell 
Cora Hochstein 
Richard Howland 
Elsa W. Jelsik 

H. Calvin Kuhl 
John D. Leinbach, Jr. 
Thomas D. Luckenbill 
Marion L. MacSkimming 
Lucille Mafucci 
Robert S. May, Jr. 
Katherine McMahon 
Virginia Merrill 
Dorothea Mohrmann 
Robert L. Mosher 
Linnea Nelson 
Alison Nott 

Frank O’Connor 
William Payoski 
John U. Reber 
Eunice Scott 
Stanley Schloeder 
Carl Seabergh 
Mildred Smith 
Abbott K. Spencer 
Virginia Spragle 
Nelie Steiger 

Sylvia Stevenson 

S. Cadwell Swanson 
Eleanor Taylor 
Anna Terwilliger 
Tiffany Thayer 
Muriel Thompson 
Jane Van Alstyne 
Lillian Wallace 
Muriel Waugh 
John Whedon 

Anne Wright 


CHICAGO 


Buckingham W. Gunn 
Mary Hallisey 
Marjorie Lamie 

Mary Lou Wickard 
Margaret Wylie 


HOLLYWOOD 


Sanford Barnett 
James S. Bealle 
Joe Bigelow 

Robert J. Brewster 
Marguerite Bryson 
Helen Bushee 
Carroll Carroll 
John Christ 
Dorothy Credille 
Daniel Danker, Jr. 
Helen Druffel 
Pauline Eagan 
Emarie Hartman 
Edward C. Helwick, Jr. 
C. Maurice Holland 
Harry T. Kerr 
Olga Kuzell 

Norma Lindbloom 
Richard Mack 
Margret McLaughlin 
Virginia Meyers 
Henry Owen 
Marygale Redmon 
Paul Rickenbacker 
Ronald Ross 
Myrtle Smith 
Antony Stanford 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Wilson Cosby 

Helen McGrath 
Barbara Van Ronkel 
Frederick B. Wilmar 


ARGENTINA 
BUENOS AIRES 


Annette Arciprete 
Eduardo Guillaume 


AUSTRALIA 
SYDNEY 


Mary Armstrong 
Montague Chadwick 
Jean Charlton 
Henry Dearth 
Leslie Dinning 
Samuel B. Dobbs 
John Evans 

Philip F. Mygatt 
Stanley J. Quinn, Jr. 
Mildred Roantree 
Gwenda Southwell 
John Stevenson 


CANADA 
MONTREAL 


Hugh Kemp 
Joseph E. MacDougall 
Jean Mason 
Thomas H. Moore, Jr. 


TORONTO 


Vera M. Barlow 
Enid Blakey 

Helena B. Easson 
Mary Louise Haley 
R. Howard Lindsay 
Edmund C. Rice 
Kathlyn E. Stevenson 
Alma A, Venables 


ENGLAND 
LONDON 


Isabel Barnett 

Guy R. Bolam 

Phyllis M. Boss 

Anne L. Bowthorp - 
Freda M. Brooker 

Harold F. Brown 

Richard Gough 

Florence Lloyd Jones 

Nellie L. Mabane 

Stanley J. Smart 


J. Walter Thompson Company 

















NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO HOLLYWOOD SEATTLE 


MONTREAL -— TORONTO LATIN-AMERICAN DIVISION 


Also~ Offices in Principal Foreign Countries 
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SENECA TEE. «a mont 
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Sihot ¥ 


WEISS & GELLER, INC. 
Advertising Agency for 
AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO. 
Makers of Twenty Grand Cigarettes 


WOLF ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Producers of 
“YOUR HAPPY BIRTHDAY” PARTY 
NBC Blue—Every Friday Night 




















1 a aaa cones a 























Holiday Greetings 





MYRT and MARGE 


MYRTLE VAIL and DONNA DAMEREL 








The Outstanding 
WBBM—CBS 


Tommy Bante | 


10th CONSECUTIVE YEAR ON CBS REALLY SELLS FOR 


THESE SPONSORS * 


Kitchen Klenzer 


Big Jack Laundry Soap 
WIDEN JOB OF Automatic Soap Flakes 


Linco 


KEN DYKE, NBC Pn | 


Burry's Biscuits 



































SEASON’S GREETINGS Nelson Bros. Furniture 
NBC has revised its sales promo- Bird-Sykes Automobiles 
tion setup. Ken R. Dyke will now Dutch Mill Candies 
co-ordinate all such activities with a 
i the newly created title of Director of | Evans Fur 
Promotion. Clay Morgan, who was | Bowey’s Dari-Rich 
MVM A p T IN R L O ( ' K director of institutional promotion, | 
if moves into Niles Trammell’s office as * See TIME. July 1, 1940, pages 44 and 45; TIME, December 9. 
assistant to the president 1940, pages 61 and 62; LIBERTY, October 12, 1940, page 31. 
| Three other new posts have been 





established. One of these goes to ——— 

E. P. H. James, formerly advertising 

manager. James becomes Blue Net- = —— 
work promotion manager. Charles 


j B. Brown moves oui of the job of ° ; 7 @ 

= | promotion manager for national spot Best Holiday W ishes 
|and local sales, and takes over as Red 
Network promotion manager. W. C. | 


Roux assumes Brown’s former spot. | 
SEASON'S GREETINGS | Dyke’s authority wiil also extend PA 7 N 
| over the research and statistical! di- | 


From visions, and he will report directly | 
to Frank E. Mullen, v.p. and general 


TED COTT LEONARD LIEBLING }""" 


} .‘ ; | Farley, Helen Craig on NBC 


Ex-Postmaster-General James Far- 
ROGER WHITE ley will participate with Helen Craig bé 9 
of ‘Johnny Belinda’ Jan. 7 on WABC, 
New York, in a program for the 
“SQ YOU THINK YOU KNOW MUSIC” League for the Hard of Hearing. 


One of the public interest series of 
—_——_— —_—_______ ——- — - the Greater New York Fund. 
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TORCHT AT 9 SUMCTNE STMPHOMIT AOUR™ 
"RUSE SAMPTON AND WHFRED PELLETIER fe 








hresents 





* IN CHICAGO TONIGHT 


A star-studded half-hour variety show where names like Gary Cooper, Laughton, 
Bartholomew, O’Brien, Bennett, Scott, Ellington, Waller—and Murray, Hope, Ritz, 


Lum & Abner, Penner—present the best in drama, music and comedy! 


* THE CHICAGO THEATRE OF THE AIR «| 


Operettas presented and streamlined for millions instead of hundreds—music with box- 
office appeal—and box-office names like Claire, Melton, Peerce, Gorin, Bonelli, 


Carter and Kullman! 


* THE CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA * 


Bringing to Chicagoland their own symphony music in a regular series of Thursday 





evening concerts, Doctor Frederick Stock conducting! 


* THE CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY * 


go minutes of the world’s finest operas—incorporating showmanship and mass appeal! 


™" . vy . > - * ond 
WG N—«The Voice of the People’ —thanks these stars and organizations for the 
part they played in making WGN the first station in Chicago and the first Chicago 


station in the middle west! 








50,000 watts W (SN Inc 720 kilocycles 
9 * 
F: Silos Ofico— Nik Bos 441-445 North Michigan Avenue Pacific Coast Ofice—Paul H. Raymer Ca 
ee a ee ee Chicago, Ilinois Los Angeles—530 W. Sixth Street 


220 E. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. San Francisco—Russ Bldg. 


Member of the Mutual Broadcasting System 
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\Mojbhmeym-au-yaim Cle 
yey-vojo) (whet de\-M Ome} 


has SEEN the 









925,000 


IN ALL 


Since the WLS National Barn Dance moved 
into Chicago’s Eighth Street Theater in March, 
1932 (the Barn Dance itself is 161/2 years old), 
925,000 people have paid 75¢ each to see their 
favorites of the Old Hayloft in person. 


Here, then, is another evidence of the good will 
Chicagoans and the people of Mid-West America 
have for WLS—a good will that extends also to 
the other programs on the station and the ad- 
vertisers who sponsor them, 


National Representatives: JOHN BLAIR & CO. 


THE PRAIRIE FARMER STATION — 
_ Borvidge D. Butler, President Glenn Snyder,’ Uy 


SOOT 


IN OTHER WORDS 


If everyone in Vermont, Dela- 
ware, Wyoming and Nevada came, 
they would almost equal the 925,- 
000 who have SEEN the program. 








COOPERATE AND 
FEAR NOTHING 
SEZ FCC 


Washington, Jan. §, 

Added assurance that normal op- 
erations of the broadcasting industry 
will be upset as little as possible ig 
found in the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission report for the year 
closed June 30. 

Great emphasis is placed on inter- 
nationa] and defense aspects of reg- 


ulatory work but the kilocycle cops 
reaffirmed that they are not plan- 
ning to crack down or to mix into 
purely industry affairs so long as 
ample cooperation is forthcoming. 
The review of the 1939-40 period 
stressed the vital relationship be- 
tween all types of radio communica- 
tion and the national safety, while 
the regulators pointed to the need 
for closer international harmony 
through better broadcasting service, 
particularly to Latin-America. 

Vast improvement in transmission 
to South and Central America was 
recorded, due to the rule requiring 
DX plants to step their power up to 
50 kw by Jan. 1. (No comment was 
made on the proposed hemispheric 
network by Columbia Broadcasting 
System). In talking about interna- 
tional service, the Commish re- 
marked that nine plants were op- 
erating with maximum juice by Sep- 
tember. 

‘South America is subjected to a 
barrage of transmissions from Eu- 
ropean stations which are more fa- 
vorably located for such communica- 
tions, but it is anticipated that 
henceforth the United States stations 
will obtain better coverage in the 
Latin-American republics,’ the re- 
port said. ‘A number of United 
States broadcasting and manufac- 
turing companies expend large sums 
of money annually in the operation 
of these international broadcast sta- 
tions to promote goodwill abroad for 
the United States, although very little 
monetary return is received.’ 


Hayden With Bergen 


Richard Hayden, English legit 
comedian, joins the Edgar Bergen 
program Jan, 19 for five broadcasts, 
with options. It'll be his first regular 
radio stint in the U. S. He planes to 
the Coast in a few days for the as- 
signment. 











Actor’s first stage appearance in 
the U. S. was in ‘Set to Music’ two 
seasons ago, with Beatrice Lillie. He 
drew attention at that time with his 
|‘Mr. Carp’ creation, a take-off on an 
English lecturer. Subsequently 
peared in ‘Two for the Show.’ 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


PROF QUIZ 
| BOB TROUT 
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SEASON’S.. GREETINGS 


GUY 
LOMBARDO 


AND HIS ROYAL CANADIANS 


LADY 


MONDAYS | 
10 P.M. EST 
CBS NETWORK 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT 
NEW YORK CITY 
NOW 


Management—-MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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JOHANNES STEEL 


On the Air for 
MODERN INDUSTRIAL BANK 
WMCA seven nights a week—7:45 to 8 P.M. 
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The Early Bird May Not Always Catch the Worm—But 
He Does Meet Some Other Nice Birds—The Autobiog- 
raphy of an Early Get-Upper 





By PAT BARNES 
‘Morning in Manhattaw 


WEAF at 6:30 A.M.) 


of Which Opens 


(Conductor 





The birds I’m talking about (four | coming into the station—I won't miss 
of 'em) catch the 5:15 a.m. with me | YU: 

Every morning? We have two coaches full of ‘Early 

: a‘ ' | Birds’ when we arrive in Grand 

but Sunday. The | Central. One tow-headed Bird (never 

early bird is the friendly variety— | wears a hat or cap) always runs up 

not the inquisitive kind—just the | the long and — Renny 9 hg 

. >,» | 9:15 arrives on the Lower Level). 

vee pe. Ser | Se ere oe 

——, pirinay 4 ee WP | mention this incident because this 

the 5:15 a.m. Bird will approach you Bird does exactly the same thing 


through the faint rays of the setting | every morning—he appreaches the 
moon, with a cheerful ‘Good Morn- | stairs with the stride of a well- 


every morning. 


Every morning 


versation invariably blends into the 
charitable, beautiful and necessary 


*You know, I’m sort of mixed up— 
is that the Northern Star, or Jupiter?’ 
Never does the conversation enter 
war or politics. After the astronomy 


ing,’ and after the opener, the con- | 


trained jumper—turns on the speed 
—leaps three or four steps at a time 
and when he hits the main floor of 





| 


Arrived in Manhattan 


Now we are in Manhattan. The 
| time is 6:07 (don’t forget that it’s 
| A.M. still). Then you can (and we 





theme is tossed about, it may segue | qo) stand right smack in the center 
into ‘What time do you get up to| of Fifth Avenue, at Radio City, and 
catch the 5:15? 4:30! That's about | jook hither and yon and see nary a 
my time—I set the clock ahead 10/ taxi, By this time we have met and 
minutes, so maybe it’s 4:20. I usually been greeted with cheerful ‘good- 


get about eight hours sleep. The! mornings.’ plus the usual weather 


do is turn on the gas—in five minutes 
the coffee perks—the toast is burnt— 
I have my breakfast.’ 


Then the next segue takes place 


man who stands in between the 
coaches, with his hand on the train- 
cord (seconds count at 5:15). 


One morning I mentioned to the 
brakeman that I would feel a lot 
better if he would look out on the 
platform. Any morning now, I might 
be rushing for the last coach. He 
put such fears to route with the re- 
mark, ‘I pick you Birds out in the 
glare of the headlight as we are 


missus sets the table at night—all I | 


| comments—by other early Birds (or 
| Owls), icemen, policemen, and those 
Birds who shine those big brass, or 
bronze doors—and let me tell you 
those Birds who polish said doors, 





Here we are at NBC—6:15—still 
A.M.—the only door that is open at 
that time in the 85 story RCA build- 
| ing is the one on 50th street. 

As we enter the revolving door, it 
gives us a friendly pat on the back, 
and we are greeted by the night 
| watchman. We step over cables from 
|the ingenious machines with head- 


| lights, that scrub and polish, 


Little Brother of the Roosters 


|| tasks that make for the efficiency of 


cement, bordered with shining brass 
bands, set in the floor. Then to the 
freight elevator which runs all night, 
carrying artisans of all nations to 


this giant building. Fifth floor is our 
stop—then through the long hall 


iwith the low ceiling and into Studio 








| 


5-A—it’s now 6:23—the engineer is 
already on the job testing and toss- 
ing such words into the ‘mike’ as 
‘Woof—80—Woof — 85 — Woof — 100 
—this is Bob Ward, Studio 5-A— 
Woof—100—time 
30—W O O F—How are things at 
Port Washington?—W O O F 95— 
O. K. here is Pat Barnes’—then the 
announcer arrives and after the 
National Anthem, which is standard 
identification—then ‘It’s morning in 
Manhattan with Pat Barnes.’ Theme: 
(and the P.B. theme) ‘Entry of the 
Gladiators,’ yours truly enters with 

‘6:35—the Friendly Gladiators with 

their morning ritual— Always 

Faithful’—tack it high on your 


shield of honor—and all the suc- | 


cess of this day is yours—so heads 
up—shoulders back—chins out—a 
New Day, and it’s yours....’ 

And the show is on. Who listens? 


writes, ‘We can get something besides 
hillbillys in the morning.’ (On part 


|2 of ‘Morning in Manhattan,’ we use 


semi-classical music). Another lady 
from upstate N. Y.—'l start my day 
with you, and oh, it’s so good. Please 
accept enclosed dollar for coffee. I 
can afford it, I have two roomers.’ 
A doctor, ‘Thanks for the delightful 
company. You ride with me on all 
early morning calls, and boy, are 
you welcome?’ Yes, we hear from 
Park Avenue—and Main Street, 
thank you! 











Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 5. 

WHAM launches 
called ‘Ambulance 
sponsored by 


dramatic 
on the Way’ 
Rochester Auto Club 


coming up—6:28— | 


A Very Remarkable Fellow 





clearance offices, 


They play, sing, hum or whistle 





Most hectic spots at NBC and CBS these days are the copyright 
Bill Wirges, of Columbia, is an expert with a phe- 
nomenal memory for musical compositions. 
duction men and sundry others keep his phone ringing all day long. 


Arrangers, directors, pro- 


a few bars of music, which Wirges 


immediately classifies as ASCAP or non-ASCAP. Occasionally he has 


to have the selection repeated, or sometimes has to write down the 


notes and play them on his piano in the office. 








Churches’ Free Use 
Detroit, Jan. 5. 
Under terms of a free license, De- 


| troit’s churches will be permitted to 
/use all sacred music and arrange- 





|ments owned by ASCAP. The gratis | 


permit even extends to the churches’ 
/numerous early morning devotional 
| broadcasts as well as to their private 
| services, it was indicated. 


| ‘We granted the license in con- 
| formity with our desire to serve the 


— 





HONOR RADIO EDITOR 


Alice Quinlan of Boston Herald- 
Traveler Gets Orchid 








Boston, Jan. 5. 
Alice Quinlan, radio editor of the 
Herald-Traveler, was pre- 
sented an orchid and publicly recog- 
,nized in a special program by WCOP 
for her ‘constructive policies in mak- 
| ing the New England public radio 


| Boston 


|eral manager of ASCAP said. 


public interest,’ John G. Paine, gen- | conscious.’ 


‘We 


; , The presentation was made by 
things of life, such as—‘Gosh, the| the depot, he falls back into his pet i ag thar Pag yor collect on music played for profit.’ |. oo cia im the teiten 
moon is beautiful this morning,’ and | former slow gait. Never has he} ¢ 0 yowa Thank - : | Previously, Dr. Clarence Hill | a ; 

‘The big dipper, isn’t it plain?’ or, | missed the dash upstairs. ank goodness,’ she 





Frank, executive secretary of the | 
Detroit Council of Churches, had |} 
prepared a list of church hymns not | Grombach Sues WWL 
owned by ASCAP in event the | 

churches were denied the use of the 





society’s music. 





‘Trials’ to Michigan 
Chicago, Jan. 5. 


| New Orleans, Jan. 5. 

| Civil Judge Nat W. Bond signed 
lan order Thursday (2) directing 
| WWL, and the Chilean Nitrate Sales 
| Corp. of New York to show cause why 








series | 


wach eles WHOL. Seneke’ ute = a preliminary injunction should not 
added to the NBC-Blue hook-up of | be issued against them for allegedly 
‘Famous Jury Trials’ for the William- | violating a contract. In the petition 
son Candy Co. Michigan net outlets | requesting the injunction, WWL is 
added are WFDF, Flint; WJIM, Lan- 


, : : ; made defendant in a $25,000 suit di- 
in the conversation. ‘Nice sky— | do their work under the tell-tale and LURID IS THE IDEA sing; WIBM, Jackson; WELL, Battle | rected against it, while the Chilean 
going to be a dandy sky—oh, | penetrating spotlight of perfection— Creek and WBCM, Bay City. corporation is sued for $75,000 by 
oh, there she comes around the) they will rub vigorously, then step | Rochester Auto Club Makes the De- Set through the Aubrey, Moore &|Grombach Productions, Inc., New 
bend—the 5:15.’ So four of us hop/ back and inspect their results with tails Gory Over WHAM Wallace agency here for the Oh! york : , 
aboard and are greeted by the brake- | the scrutiny of a Michaelangelo. : : 


Henry candy bar. WWL is made a party to the suit 
because it presented a _ transcribed 

Columbia, S. C.—Caldwell Cline,| Transamerican program for the ad- 
formerly with WBT, Charlotte, N. C.,| vertiser which Grombach  Pro- 








|has joined announcing staff of WIS, | ductions alleges was produced in vio- 


| Columbia. 


and designed to promote traffic safe- | 


ty. 
tual 


Shows are dramatizations of ac- 


accidents taken from _ police 


and | files, but using fictitious names. Writ- 


lation of a contract. 




















SEASON’S GREETINGS 


imake like new acres of blocked | ten by Wayne Shoemaker, material 














Anniversary Greetings 





EDGAR A. GUEST 


Appearing on 





“LAND O° LAKES” Program—NBC BLUE 


ee 


EDDY HOWARD Guest Starring Jan. 10 
| AL PEARCE SHOW 


ee 





| 
i 


Opening on Jan. 10 
Empire Room, PALMER HOUSE 
Chicago 


— 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 





Exclusive Management 


W. BIGGIE LEVIN, 612 N. Michigan, Chicagc 



































| leans to lurid angle for strong effect 


and sponsor's plea says if one life 
is saved as result of programs, club 
will be satisfied it is worthwhile. 
Quarter hour show goes on Tues- 
days at 6:30 p. m. At close a cop 
reids report of moving violations for 
the week and prizes are offered for 
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THE MOST 
CONSISTENTLY POPULAR 


DAILY 


RADIO 


SERIALS 


are our productions 


IRNA PHILLIPS 


Author and Script Supervisor 


CARL WESTER & COMPANY 





360 N. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 

















| FROM best essays of 25 words or less on 

| how dramatized accident could have 

| been prevented. Prizes are $15, $10 

| and $5 and getting big response. “ 

| 

| 

| | 
| AND 
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Greetings! 


EDDIE CANTOR 


On the Air Every Wednesday Night 
9 P. M. EST—NBC 


For 


IPANA 
SAL HEPATICA 


Thanks to 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 
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Who’s Who of Frisco Radio : 





By WILLIS WERNER 
San Francisco, Jan. 5. 


Emil Brisacher, head of Brisacher- | 


Davis. With 21 years as head of his 
own agency behind him, Brisacher 
was radio pioneer in the west. A 


Californian, he was one of the first to 


test daytime radio for women's 
shows. At one time his Caswell Cof- 
fee operetta series held the radio 


long-run record. His agency han- 
dles the ‘I Want a Divorce’ show, 
‘Who’s Dancing Tonight’ 
Jewelry), Ten Crown, Mounds, Acme 
Beer, Hastings Clothes (Fulton 
Lewis), etc. Brisacher is noted for 
magazine tieups plugging shows, as 
‘Divorce’ and True Story,’ etc. 
Ralph Brunton, owner, KJBS- 
KQW. The dark horse of Frisco 
radio at the moment, Brunton is a 
man to keep an eye on, standing a | 
good chance of snagging 50 kw. for | 





(Samuel’s | 


Se A tin ty Ae i tt i tin i i 


necrantetere eet 


, KQW and with it a CBS line held by 
| KSFO. 
work sales division in Frisco. For- 
merly in Michigan commission grain 
biz, Bucknell followed same line on 
, Coast in '24, shifting to Media Rec- 


ords in 1927. Became space buyer 
and office manager for Lord & 
Thomas two years later, thence 


moved to Frisco Chronicle as pro- 
motion manager before joining NBC 
in ’39. Handles Gallen-Kamp Wessen 
Oil, Sperry Flour, 
etc. 

Walter Burke, asst. General Man- 
ager, Pacific Div., McCann-Erickson. 
One of the most active agency men 
on the coast, he joined the firm 20 
years ago in New York, pioneering 
in market research. Originated the 
| first telephone-coincidental survey in 
1927 for the Standard Oil Co., a 
























Tue Vawe = ) 
“OF INGOAMATION 
IS MEASURED BY I 
_ REUABIUITY_ 








ee ee 








Nine words—defining a basic principle that for aight years has 


permeated the work of the John Blair organization im its 


relations with advertisers, agencies and radio stations. 


JOHN BLAIR 


& COMPANY 


National Representatives of Radio Stations 


CHICAGO ® NEW YORK @ DETROIT @ ST. 


LOUIS @ LOS ANGELES @ SAN FRANCISCO 





Harry Bucknell, head of Red net- | 


Cardinet Candy, | 


client whose weekly 
holds the long-run record for a 60- 
minute web show. 
$ | KE en-a-week two hour concerts on 
| KECA, Los Angeles and KYA, S. F., 
| tor public utility accounts. 
|in A. A. A. A. 


| Marigold Cassen, Erwin-Wasey. 
|With 15 radio years to her credit, 
this energetic gal writes and builds 
| complete shows or any part, recently 
| having handled ‘Mine to Cherish’ and 
‘Good Morning Tonight.’ 

Caryl Coleman. This chap holds 
| the strange record of being the ra- 
i|dio department of two agencies 
(Botsford, Constantine & Gardner 





Also handles |Sweet Home’ 


Active 





land M. E. Harlan), a member of 
Sidney Garfinkle Agency’s_ radio | 
unit, and a freelancer. 


| Lincoln Dellar, general manager, 
'KSFO. University of California lad 
was ad manager of Motorland in 
1930. This led him to the Don Lee 
(Cadillac-LaSalle) organization and 
thus into radio via KGB, San Diego, 
as manager, 1932-35; 1935-38, with 


CBS in New York (Radio Sales, sta- | 


tion relations), 1938-39, general man- 
ager WBT, Charlotte, and so to 
Frisco in Feb., 1940. 

Ed Franklin, manager, KJBS. An 
Iewa boy who got his start with 
Gene O'Fallon at KFEL, 
|’2’, franklin joined KJBS in ’33 as 
announcer producer and worked his 
way up to manager. Flies a plane 
and once roustabouted in the oil 
fields. Pioneered in use of classical 


| 


| St. Petersburg in 1935. 


symphony | of the first to place radio time on | mail. 
‘Home | 
three-hour show on | 


a Sunday. This was the 
Don Lee in 1927. Handles Langen- 
dorf-United Bakeries and other ma- 
jor accounts although Livingston 
himself was slow in capitulating to 


radio. In his own words: ‘I have 


been buying radio time for clients | 


(usually against my will) since 1926.’ 
Most of his radio production is han- 
dled by Bill Day, and, until re- 
cently, Leigh Crosby. 
Charles Morin, Frisco 
ager, 
vestment brokerage, first 
with Don Lee at KFRC. 
Harold H. Meyer, manager KYA. 
Entered radio in 1928 in 
phia, coming from street-car adver- 
tising field. Went through all de- 
partments of ethering 
WFLA, Clearwater, Fla., in 1930, re- 
maining until he moved to WSUN, 
While there, 
station won Variety showmanship. 
Early in '40, East again with the New 


sales man- 


serving 


| York Broadcasting System, thence to 


Penver in! 


| music discovering its local popularity | 


almost by accident when fans began 
| asking for more. 

George Gage, Lord & Thomas. 
Head of the Media and Research de- 
partment, Gage is local time buyer 
for the agency, paving way for the 
production staff handling such ac- 
counts as Roos Bros. department 


store, Safeway Stores, Rancho Soups | 


|apd Southern Pacific railway. Has 
| long record in advertising and re- 
search, including service with Mc- 
Cann-Erickson and Sunmaid Raisins. 
Once owned his own newspaper in 
the middiewest. 

Gene Grant, in charge of Blue net 
sales, S.F. Originally from Minne- 
sota, he did newspaper and agency 
ad work in Los Angeles prior to 
| joining KFI as salesman in 1929. 
| Shifted to Frisco in '35 to join NBC 
|and has been with KGO and KPO 
| since. 

Arthur J. Kemp, Pacific Coast sales 
manager, CBS. Veteran of publicity 
and advertising with various agen- 
including the Honig Cooper Co. 

Erwin-Wasey), Kemp’s radio 
|tours of duty includes KHJ, KNX 
| and KFRC, as well as Radio Sales 
| for CBS in Chicago. 
| Leon Livingston, head of his own 
|} agency since 1921, and a veteran of 
| advertising since 1910, he has pio- 
neered in radio since 1926, being one 


1s 
| cles, 


(now 
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National Representatives: 


NIX 


“phir 
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Five: 
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OCYCLES 


JOHN BLAIR & COMPANY 


| tion to managership. 


KYA this summer as manager. 


A. E. Nelsen, v.p. in. charge of 
NBC's KPO and KGO. Nelson was | 
in insurance and auto finance before 
becoming prexy of WIBO, Chicago, 
in 1923. NBC service began at KOA 
in 1933 (after FRC 
WIBO) and before coming here he 
was at KDKA and for a time was 
New York director of the Blue Net- 
work. 


William Pabst, Jr., manager, KFRC. | 


Los Angeles born, Pabst drifted into 
radio via automobiles, joining Don 
Lee after leaving Stanford. From 
sales and promotion for Cads and 
LaSalles, he moved to KFRC at the 
time when radio began to realize it 
was a business and introduced busi- 
ness systems to replace happy-go- 
lucky methods, soon winning eleva- 
Originated nu- 


|merous shows including ‘Phantom 
Pilot’ and ‘Headlines of the Past.’ 
Set something of a record this fall 
with radio deals totalling $600,000 
| pacted inside of one month, includ- 
ing Standard Oil, Chirardelli’s 
Chocolate, Langendorf Baking and 
Tea Garden (regional ‘Want a Di- 
vorce’). 


| Denver, he purchased KVOR in Colo- | 


S. H. Patterson, of KSAN. 


owner 


Entered radio on March 7, 1926, via 
a program he produced and through 
selling spots. First with KFXF, 


rado Springs on Sept. 1, 1933, and be- 
came one of the first NRA stations. 
Operated KVOR three years, sold it 
and bought KGGC in San Francisco, 


changing call to KSAN and building 
complete new studios atop Mer- 
chandise Mart. Also president of 
new Frontier Broadcasting Co. of 


Cheyenne, operating KFBC. 

Walter Purdon, Brisacher-Davis. 
With Brisacher since ’34, Purdon has 
dabbled in many pioneering shows, 
| including ‘Who Am I?’ daddy of the 
| radio-game idea on the Western net- 
works, which was spons‘ 


CBS. Came into radio via in- | 


Philadel- | 


, and shifted to | 


extinguished | 


red by Cali- | 





Working with him is Wes 
Settlemeir, who first ‘put Bing 
Crosby on the air in the days of the 
| Demi-Tasse Review for MJB Coifee. 
| Ward Ingram, sales manager, 
KFRC. University of California, '31. 
| First with KJBS. Moved to KFRC 
| in '35 as a salesman and a little over 
a year later won his present post. 

| W. B. Ryan, sales-manager, KGO- 
|KPO. Named to his present position 
|in 1937, coming from a similar post 
with Foster & Kleiser, outdoor dis- 
play firm. 

Lindsey Spight, v.p., John Blair Co. 
|A veteran of NBC, this energetic 
|}exec began an editorial and adver- 
|tising career on newspapers before 
he was out of Oregon State Agricul- 
tural college, winding up as mer- 
chandising manager of the Los An- 
geles Times which he left in 1929 to 
| join NBC's coast sales staff. During 
|his four years with the web he or- 
| ganized the sales traffic department 
|and from '32 to ’33 was commercial 
manager of KPO, handling the sta- 
| tion at the time it was taken over by 
|; NBC. Resigning, he helped organize 
| the Blair agency, becoming v.p. and 
| Pacitic Coast manager. For the past 
| four years he has conducted a U. of 
Calif. class in Radio Advertising. 





Hassel Smith, manager, S.F. office, 
Long Advertising. Creator of one 
|of ‘Prof. Puzzlewit’ (Gallen-Kamp 
Shows), antedated only by Prof. 
| Quiz, 
| Bob Stafford, exective v.p., Westco. 
| Joined Westco in ‘°33, an agency 


| 


dealing primarily in radio accounts. 
Handles Sperry Flour (including 
‘Dr. Kate’ five-a-week on the Coast 
NBC Red and Sam Hayes news on 
same stripe six-a-week for Sperry 
breakfast foods) and General Mills 
(including Wheaties baseball broad- 
casts). 

Haan J. Tyler, sales manager, 
KSFO. New addition to the Frisco 
roster is this Chicagoan with 18 
years of newspaper, magazine, 
|agency and station advertising ex- 
|} perience. Formerly Southern Cali- 
fornia manager for Free & Peters 
and Radio Director for the John H. 
Dunham Co., Tyler previously 
|served with the Broadcast Checking 
| Bureau and McFadden publications 
|Handled the ‘O.Henry’ spot cam- 
paign, first spots to bring fan mail 
' from listeners. 

F. B. Wilmar, Helen McGrath, 
J. Walter Thompson. This pair 
handle Thompson's coast radio acti- 
vities, largely spot. Wilmar joined 
the agency in ’°32, coming direct 
|from Stanford. Miss McGrath, a 
| California girl, has been with the 
j; agency’s media sector for 12 years. 
| John Wolfe, Photo & Sound. 
Handles network and indie trans- 
| criptions, including daily strip show, 
| ‘Sparks of Friendship’ for Sparks 
| Soap. Got into radio on a dare 
while traffic manager for an Omaha 
grain exchange firm in 1925, singing 
a song with Ned Tollinger on KOIL. 
Pair clicked. 


“Ba rron, 


fornia Conserving Co. Writing, sell- San Francisco—K:z rl for- 
|ing, producing, Purdon also figured merly of KYA, replaced George 
in the ‘Divorce’ and ‘Who’s Dancing?’ , Tolin, resigned, on KROW announc- 
| picture and created an early quiz ing staff. Barron formerly was with 
| show, Oh, Teacher!’ on KPO for a|WFBR, Baltimore, and WIP, Phila- 
| tailoring firm which drew record ' delphia. 

——————————————— 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


JACK BENNY 


AND 


MARY LIVINGSTONE 
























































Management 
| A. & S. LYONS 
Congratulations 
spASON’S on your 35th Anniversary 
NGS 
GREET! from | 
iy 
y 
\" | [| | VA N and Her Beloved Perennials 
. . TTES \\ VT 
FOR RALEIGH CIGARETTE The GOLDBERGS 
WHAS First of radio’s script serials, which has 
LOUISVILLE, KY. just celebrated its I1th Anniversary 
Sponsored by PROCTER & GAMBLE for OXYDOL 
° CBS Network © Mondays thru Fridays 
9-9:15 P.M., EST—CBS 
11:30-11:45 A.M., EST—For Pacific Coast-—CBS 
~ COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 8:15-8:30 A.M., EST—-WOR (Transcriptions) 
q | 
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The Networks and ‘Good’ Musie 





MANY OBSCURE CLASSICAL WORKS UNEARTHED 


21 Mozart Operas Done on Mutual——Moderne Stuff Heard on Columbia 
—NBC’s Rescue of the Metropolitan 


SHSFFEFSFEFFEFFEFFEFESFEFFEFFFFFFFEFFFFSFESFFEFFFOFSEE LIF FI OPES EPSPS DOSES FDEP OFFOD EOS 


By Edward Smith 


Radio broadcasting is generally 
credited in the United States with 
eontributing over the 
mighty stimulus to ‘good’ music of all 
kinds. Today the circle of symphony 
lovers is considered greatly ex- 
panded. The ability of NBC to stir 
the whole nation to contribute cash 


to pay the mortgage on an opera | 


house in New York City charging 
$7 a seat and completely aristocratic 
in tradition and operating policies 
bespeaks the great power of broad- 
easting. On the law of expectancy 
many might suppose that an appeal 
addressed to the hinterland on the 


years aj| 


| basis that the millionaire board of 
| directors of the snooty Metropolitan 


opera needed funds would be greeted 


with the horse-laugh. To the con- 
trary. Radio broadcasts of the Sat- 
urday performances had sold opera 
to the far places and the far places 
kicked in. 


| NBC Activities. 





The most notable of the new com- 


1940 are as follows: 

On April 4 Meredith Willson’s new 
symphony, ‘Missions of California,’ 
| was broadcast by the Los Angeles 


positions presented by NBC during | 


Philharmonic orchestra under Albert 
Coates. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman’s first 
symphony, ‘Pennsylvania,’ also re- 
ceived its initial presentation via the 
NBC red network the same month. | 

On March 30 Arturo 
presented for the first time, an’ 
operature to ‘Aida,’ written 
Guiseppe Verdi for his opera in 1871 
and never heard prior to the broad- 
cast. 


Toscanini | 


\ 
NBC during the year took over an | 


old CBS program, ‘So You Think | 


You Know Music,’ which (since | 
sponsored) in popularizing music, 
made the public at large familiar 


|and Mozart 


by 
| 


| with the names of composers and | orchestra with Robert Weede a4 


/compositions. Thousands who or- 
rinarily turn off classical music 
listened to the program, and as 


a result arrived at a better under- 


standing of ‘high brow music’ until | 


they too became regular listeners to 
the broadcasts of opera and of 
symphonic music. (A similar pro- 
gram is being conducted by Irving 
Deakin over WQXR, New York.) 
NBC gave its more serious listeners 
the opportunity of hearing music 
that is obsolete and lost in its an- 
tiquity by the presentation of ‘Mile- 
stones in the History of Music,’ 
broadcast by the Eastman School of 
Music __ starting Jan. 20. This 
program pre-dates Bach, going back 


as far as the year 1500, and presents | 


music of American composers who 


| were contemporaries of Beethoven 


in the late 1790's and 
1800's. Such American composers as 
William Billings were heard on these 
broadcasts, 


| _ ° ee 

| CBS Activities 
Columbia for its 

achievements points to its presenta- 

tion on April 14 of Bernard Herr- 








| mann’s cantata, ‘Moby Dick,” broad- 


cast by the N. Y. Philharmonic 














“IT’S A 3 BELL PRODUCT” 


—that's the rating given products advertised over 
WLW by the more than 250 Dot Stores located 
throughout Greater Cincinnati, Northern Kentucky, 
and in nearby towns in Ohio and Indiana. The Dot 
Food Store Organization, sponsored by 
the Janszen Company, fully appreciate 
the value of radio advertising (having 
a daily program of their own) and 
accordingly "get behind" those prod- 
ucts which are given this important 
sales stimulant. 




























REPRESENTATIVES: New York -— Transamerican Broadcasting & Television Corp. 


Pog: 


Ba 
Cath 





Chicago — WLW, 230 N. Michigan Avenue. 


Sincerely, 


A. Janszen, Pres. 
The Janszen Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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outstanding | 


| principal soloist. CBS formed the 
| Dorian String Quartet and broad. 
| cast a cycle of contemporary cham. 
|ber music and presented firsts on 
March 30 by Norman Cazden, Ran- 
|dall Thompson, and Marion Bauer 
as well as the third string quartet 
|by William Schumann. CBS had the 
|American School of the Air with 
Alan Lomax from the Library of 
Congress on the air conducting 
classes in American Folk Music, as 
one of its outstanding achievements 
and presented four concer's by the 
League of Composers, doing contem- 
porary American music, with three 
_of the four broadcasts containing 
music commissioned for the 
sion. 
Vera Brodsky, pianist, presented a 
spring and summer series of piano 
| literature by contemporary Ameri- 
can composers, and Fabian Sevitsky 
with the Indianapolis Symphony pre- 
sented a minimum of 25 new works 
| by Americans during the winter and 
spring season over the air. Howard 
|Barlow on March 27 gave Han- 
del’s ‘The Passion According to St. 
John,” a composition practically 
never heard, as the Bach masterpiece 
of the same work is_ invariably 
played instead. CBS also showed 
,the famous pianist Vladimir Horo- 
| witz, son-in-law of Toscanini, on 
| March 31, in the Tschaikowsky B flat 
piano concerto, marking the end of a 
| five year retirement for the pianist. 
On April 24 CBS presented ‘A Stop- 
watch and an Ordinance Map,’ a 
madrigal by Samuel Barber, and on 
| April 25 presented ‘America Was 
| Promises’ by Nicholas Nabokoff, a 
| work commissioned by CBS for the 
| Columbia workshop. 
Columbia also points to the award 
granted Howard Barlow as the ‘out- 
| standing native interpreter of Amer- 
|ican Music’ for 1939-40 on May 3 
| by the National Association for 
| American Composers and Conduc- 
1 t(0rs. 


ocCa- 


Mutual Activities | 
WOR and the Mutual network's 
musical advancement of radio in 
1940 is marked by the presentation 
of "the 21 operas of Wolfgang Mozart, 
broadcast during the spring and 
summer. Alfred Wallenstein, Czar 
of classical music at WOR, built an 


1udience estimated at 6,000,000 lis- 
teners to these symphonic bioad- 
casts. In the Mozart series, Wallen- 


stein presented six operas never be- 
fore on the air and probably doubt 
is being hazarded as to whether they 
had ever been seen in N. Y. in their 
entirety. 


The operas were ‘Bastien and 
Bastienne,’ ‘The Impresairo,’ ‘Se- 
raglio,’ ‘Titus,’ ‘Thamos, Konig Von 


Aegypten,’ and ‘Der Shauspielddirek- 
tor.’ 

So popular was this series that 
the conductor received many letters 
from all over the country asking 
help and advice in aiding communi- 


of the works. Wallenstein, who re- 
cently completed the 300th new 
vork to be broadcast first by his 
ganization, also had a two-year 
cycle with chorus and soloists of 103 
Bach cantatas of which almost 75 
had never been printed, forcing the 


conductor and his staff to score the 
instrumental parts by hand. The 
same was true of the Mozart operas 
where the one copy available of the 
original score was reduced to pi- 
anoforte together with words for 
the singers to learn. 

WOR, New York, presented Nadia 
Reisenberg, pianist, in a series of all 
the 26 Mozart piano concerti, eight 
of which had never been heard be- 
fore. The conductor did not neglect 


American music as his firsts show, 
with Arthur Honegger’s ‘Harvest 
Suite’ presented on April 5, Roy 
Harris’s ‘Challenge 1940’ on Sept. 5, 


Randall Thompson’s ‘Americana 
July 6, etc. 

Also presented was the American 
Choral Festival, with new music by 
Deems Taylor, Horatio Parker, 
Henry Hadley, among others, start- 
ing July 6. Presented during No- 
vember was Morton Gould's fourth 
symphony. 
| Among those battiing to keep good 
music on the air few perhaps have 
| done more than Alfred Wallenstein, 
who through charts and tabulations 
|has attempted to prove to sponsors 
|and broadcasters the importance of 
\the musically educated public, and 
ithe smartness of playing up to 
American audiences, rather than 
‘down. Wallenstein is working on 
a plan for the sponsorship of great 
|musical organizations, symphonies, 
|operas, and chamber music groups 
| by American business, and is hope- 
jful that his plan may bear fruit 
| within the next year. Wallensteins 
|plan embraces both the presenta- 
tion of musie in @oncert halls and 
auditoriums and on the air. 
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ASCAP-RADIO: BLOW BY BLOW 








ROUND ONE | 

| 
Radio comes romping out of its corner and starts jabbing 
with its BMI. Latter opens an office in New York and hires 
clerks. ASCAP continues to smile, and offers nothing in the 
way of a counter blow. It just keeps flexing its muscles by 
working on a new radio licensing contract. As far as the 
sideliners in the trade are concerned the twosome's antics 
call for a yawn and so it’s given, unanimously. 





iz ROUND TWO | 

Radio again moves out aggressively. ASCAP is suddenly 
hit with one blow whose source is still a mystery and it sets 
up a yell of ‘foul.’ Gene Buck, recovering in Arizona from 
a serious bronchial condition, is picked up on a warrant issued 
by some obscure justice of the peace in Montana and thrown 
into the clink. Buck stays there for six hours while his local 
friends scurry out for cash to bail him out. Buck terms his 
arrest part of radio’s ‘national smear campaign’ against 
ASCAP and the Arizona governor vacates the warrant. 
Neville Miller vows that he or his organization had nothing 
to do with the pinch. The networks also plead ignorance, 
and ASCAP socks the N. A. B. with an eight-page state- 
ment: ‘This is a case of the law being used,’ blasts ASCAP, 
‘to further purely private commercial interests.’ Attempts to 
service ASCAP officers in New York with similar Montana 
warrants had been barred by N. Y.’s Mayor Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia. ASCAP comes out of this round red-faced and 
puffing. 














| _____- ROUND THREE | 


Not much else but sparring in this round. ASCAP is on 
guard tor another tast one, but radio merely keeps tapping 








away with its BMI punch, though quite short on knowing 
how to handle it effectively. John G. Paine, ASCAP general 
manager, invites Miller to come over. He goes. Nothing 
comes of the meeting. The BMI thing is still used merely 
for a threat. Nobody’s round, and nobody cares. 


7 ROUND FOUR | 








ASCAP takes the initiative at the bell. It comes rushing 
out with its new radio licensing contracts neatly wrapped and 
tied. Edward Klauber, CBS executive v.p., invited among 
other representatives of the broadcasting industry, does a 
sudden walkout of the ASCAP board room while Paine is 
reading a prepared statement. Paine writes William Paley, 
complaining about Klauber’s ‘bad manners’ and asks that 
somebody else be delegated to confer for Columbia. Paley 
shoots back a billet doux of his own, but without any laven- 
der scent. He tells Paine he’s surprised that anybody should 
peach about a guy working for him (Paley) and adds that 
he’s amazed at Paine’s dictating to CBS, one of ASCAP'’s 
largest customers, who shall or shall not be delegated to 
deal with it. Miller issues another statement. He attacks 
what he calls ASCAP’s ‘Shylock position’ and states that even 
though the new contract makes concessions to small stations 
it still means a 100% increase for the broadcasting industry. 
Sideliners began to wonder whether the money that ASCAP 
wants the networks to pay or Klauber’s etiquette is the 
issue; but vote that this round has been the juiciest so far. 


. ROUND FIVE | 


' 


Radio gets hot with its BMI again. The BMI punch is 
beginning to take on form with the padding of the perform- 
ing rights to such catalogs as M. M. Cole, Hinds, Hayden & 
Eldridge and (partly) Southern Music. ASCAP parries this 
with sneers about the stuff containing everything else but 
popular music familiar to American listeners. Radio’s sharp 
comeback is along the lines of, ‘That’s something we'll have 


created right away by budding young American genius that 
hasn't been given a chance to get into ASCAP.’ It jabs at 
ASCAP again with a BMI pamphlet charging that not only 
has ASCAP frozen out budding young American genlus from 
its membership but that it gives 80° of its writer income to 
20% of its writer members. The rest of the round is filled 
with flying statistics. Statistics are dry, and so is the rest 
of the round. 





~ ROUND SIX ~—s 


ASCAP starts shooting its new contract form a 
country by U. S. mail. CBS writes its 
them. CBS shuts down on the information that ASCAP 


affiliates to ignore 


publishers used to get in advance about their scheduled 
plugs. Radio finds that the U. S. Department of Justice 
Suddenly popped up again in its (radio’s) corner. The Depart- 
ment talks about reviving the 1934 suit and issues subpoena 
for ASCAP files and records. ASCAP hits back with a plea 
to a Brooklyn federal judge for specifications and out of tl 
encounte come assurance 

general on the case that the information he 5 
will not get into the hands of the N. A. B. a 
ASCAP charged, after the blowup of the 1934 case. Radio's 
round by a wide margin. 


ROUND SEVEN 


from the a stant yrney 


Encouraged by the Government intercession, radio starts 
negotiating for the Metro music catalogs. Price quoted is 
$4,300,000. The thing drags along and in time blows up as 
S0 much conversation. While radio has its thoughts on be- 
coming a bigtime publisher via the Metro deal, ASCAP 
shocks the trade by actually calling in the press to tell its 
Side of the radio tangle. It’s the first time that such an 
ASCAP invitation has been extended in 25 years and the 
membership wonders whether ASCAP is about to enter an 
era of open-door, open-classification, open-payoff, etc. A 
round of surprises but little action. 


Atmosphere turns real hot (August) and the battle starts 
coming to a boil. NBC and CBS introduce rules about the 
Number of BMI tunes that must be included in a remote 





The Radio-Music Fight Started 
As a Waltz—But Now 


They're Slugging 


By BEN BODEC 


To get a clear picture of what the antagonists, the 
American Society of Composers, Authors and Publish- 
ers, and the Naitonal Association of Broadcasters, were 
squaring off about when the buzzer rang for 1940, it 
will be necessary to go back somewhat, and briefly, into 
the history of commercial radio. The feud between the 
two contestants dates back 15 years, when ASCAP got 
a court verdict against WLI, Cincinnati, and then in- 
formed all broadcasters that if they wanted to go on 
using ASCAP music they must obtain a license and 
pay a fee. For the first six or eight years the ASCAP 
management thought so little of the future development 
of radio as a money-making anedium that it was con- 
tent to let the budding industry ride along on what it 
considered a nominal pro quid. 

Not until 1932 did it put through its first standard 
form of contract which called for a cut on the broad- 
caster’s commercial business as well as a sustaining fee. 
The indie stations protested loudly but the proposal of 
a conimercial tap of 2% for the first year, 3¢o for the 
second, and 4% for the third, was okay with the net- 
works, and so the terms were set. The mdies continued 
to denounce the ‘oppression of the music front’ at the 
subsequent annual conventions of the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters. In 1934 the tdies through 
N. A.B, prevailed upon the U.S. Department of Justice 
to haul ASCAP into court on anti-trust charges. After 
a couple weeks of trial the case was suddenly shelved. 
Evidence adduced at the time showed that Govern- 
ment special counsel, Andrew Bennett, had prepared 
anything but an airtight action. 

At the next N.A.B. convention Jimmy Baldwin, 
the then N.A.B. managing director, was designated 
to act for them in the negotiation of the next ASCAP 
contract. There had been talk at the N. A. B. con- 
vention about insisting upon a contract that would ap- 
piy the fee at the source of the program, which meant 
collecting directly from the networks on network com- 
mercials, This angle, so the recalcitrant indies later 
charged, proved a_ potent bargain instritment for 
ASCAP in what the former described as ASCAP’s 
strategy to divide and destroy. While Baldwin sat in 
his suite at the Hotel St. Regis, N. ¥., with the negotiat- 
ing proxies of 300-odd small stations, and waiting to 
hear from Gene Buck, ASCAP prez, as he had been 
promised, the networks closed a deal with ASC AP, rais- 
ing the commercial ante to a straight 5‘% for five years. 
Baldwin didn't know that the deal had been consum- 
mated until he was called by a tradepaper man and in- 
formed that the networks had just sent out a wire to 
their affiliates that their network agreements required 
that they have a licensing contract from ASCAP. 

7 he midices continued lo burn at AS( Ar’. Their 
cs against ASCAP shified. Bennett quit his Gow 


} 


, y 1 
ernment job and became the spearhead and mastermind 


in-a campaign of harassment 

of suits agamst ASC.AP and introducing 
hostile legislation in every state possible. According 
to ASCAP’s estimate this éampaign cost the organiza- 
t er S800.000, not including the losses of revenue 
in such states as Washington, Montana, Nebraska and 
florida. During this period ASCAP had tts legal 
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Willer had misunderstood hin as to his ava al j and, 
anveay. there were other officials at ASCAP’S N.Y, 


i] 


homeo ffice with whom Miller could have talked terms. 
ASCAP. had meantime let it be known that the next 
contract would include a direct fee on network bi 

N.A.B, in the interim was setting up a reservoir of 
ic which the broadcasting mdustry could call its 
own, As mastermind of this project Columbia lent one 
of tats own lawyers, Sidney M. Kaye, and Broadcast 
Music. Inc.. was born. By the end of 1939 Kaye and 
Miller were active making the rounds of N.A.B. district 
meetings, Selling them on the B 

As the bell rang for the 1940 edition of the ASC AP- 
radio battle ASCAP was seated in one corner, 


WLU NL 


confi- 


nt and amused at what it had heard about its op- 
‘something called 
i 

BMI, while in the other corner chaffed radio, eager 


. ! M I naeee ite op 
fO § wu 46 €0 ld cul tie OpPos fion down to its size 
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hapenl s proposed Sunday pierre it 
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sustaining program. ASCAP pulls its prime publicity stroke 
to date, a special number of Variety (144 pages) in which 
it tells the story of ASCAP to the trade. Issue precedes the 
opening of the N.A.B. convention in San Francisco by a few 
days. At the convention itself the delegates agitate them- 
selves into a solid front against ASCAP and vote to per- 
petuate BMI even if there’s a deal with ASCAP. Paine flies 
to Frisco and seeks to get a hearing before the convention, 
but the request is given the thumb. Convention steerers say 
they’re afraid his appearance will provoke a riot. Paine 
goes home without a hearing. 

Ed Craney, the Montana broadcaster, meanwhile makes 
his peace with ASCAP and there’s a similar repudiation of 
hates on the Washington State horizon. Before the N. A. B. 
convention is a day old radio further shows its solidarity 
by agreeing to the new BMI contract which applies the 
commercial fee at the source. The atmosphere is still hot, 
and the feeling between the antagonists is getting more so. 


| ROUND NINE si 


As the fight takes on potent momentum broadcasters 
friendly to ASCAP urge that it invite over the committee 
that the N. A. B. had previously appointed to do the nego- 
tiating of an ASCAP contract. ASCAP rejoins that it will 
talk to any representative or representatives of broadcast 
operations and waltzes away to see what radio will say to 
this. Radio says nothing but goes on appealing for more 
BMI pledges. ASCAP cuts loose with a series of letters to 
broadcasters, advertisers, advertising agencies. Atmosphere 
has cooled off, and sc apparently have the contestants. 


| ROUND TEN 


Radio is showing signs of knowing how to give rhythm 
to its crosses and to roll with the punch. ASCAP’s propa- 
ganda keeps stressing the ‘broadcasting barons’ tag. Radio 
hits back with ‘music monopolists.” ASCAP propaganda 
makes capital of BMI’s lineup of German and Italian cata- 
logs, saying that it’s all as Hitler and Mussolini would wish 
it, and radio now yells (foul), ASCAP warns that radio’s 
proposed boycott will kecv the familiar Irish songs off the 
air, and radio wants to know since when is ‘Mr. Gallagher 
and Mr. Shean’ a Celtic air? And so goes the slugging on 
the propaganda front. 


A third guy suddenly pops into the ring. He calls himself 
a name band leader and wails that if this thing doesn’t 
stop he will be badly hurt. The third party pleads that the 
warriors stop a minute so that he can help them find a 
peaceful solution. He runs from one contestant to the other 
asking what’s all the beakbusting about and just what will 
it take in concessions for the two to sit down and talk it out. 
The third guy soon finds himself in circles and getting no- 
where and he, before dropping the olive branch for the 
baton, issues a statement that radio doesn’t want peace but 
wants to deprive the American listener of the finer things 
in music so that it (radio) can build up its own monopolies. 
As a parting shot the third party accuses Neville Miller of 
being a more skillful sidestepper than Will Mahoney. Miller 
retorts that the third guy belonged in ASCAP’s membership 
ranks anyway and that he got his wires crossed on what 
Miller had actually asked for as a condition for peace. 























So many volunteers have by this time gotten into the ring 
that the sideliner has difficulty making out the actual prin- 
cipals or distinguishing the principals from those who cry 
that they’re being caught in the middle and are afraid of 
being hurt. A round marked by more confusion and com- 
plication than actual progress by either contestant. 





| ROUND ELEVEN  ~—_si 





Radio scores its biggest sock of the set-to. It comes up 
from the floor with this or The Sunday blow has 
arrived in all its flower and fury. BMI has won away from 
ASCAP a publishing firm, E. B. Marks, that’s been collecting 
$85,000 a year in royalties from the performing rights group. 
BMI has guaranteed Marks $250,000 a year for five years. 


finally 


ASCAP poohpoohs the sock Says it doesn’t hurt, because 
radio will run into a lot of legal difficulties with ASCAP 
writers if it uses the American lyrics to the public domain 


music and American conyrights in the Marks catalog. The 
freelance lawyers on tl delines prick up their ears at 
this crack. For the first time they see an opening for them 
in the ASCAP-radio hostilitie 


| ROUND TWELVE 


As ASCAP comes out for this one it spies a familiar face. 
It’s the U. S. Department of Justice, from 1934. Holding off 


radio with one hand, ASCAP irries_on a conversation of 


the D. of J. out of the othe side of its mouth. The words 
are not clear but they sound ymething like ‘consent decree.’ 
tadio tries to come in close so that it can get a line on the 
conversation but finds that ASCAP has developed a new 
technique. It’s not only arring with its left hand but it’s 
doing a similar sparring ») with the right side of its mouth, 
and the left hand doesn't m to know what the right side 


of the mouth is doing 

Radio is nonplussed only for the moment. It keeps watch- 
ing the right hand, as well as the right side of the mouth, 
for a quick one, but informs the sideliners that it’s glad to 
see that ASCAP has finally recognized the errors of its ways 
and wants to reform. ASCAP, speaking out of the left side, 
points out that the right side of the mouth is merely re- 
hashing possibilities with somebody who has been a peren- 
nial thorn but might turn out a friendin need. Anyway, adds 
ASCAP, the settlement of this old feud won’t affect the 
other, radio. 

Few are the strains of ASCAP music that are still in radio’s 
hair as the llth hour anproache Soon it’s the stroke of 
midnight. The New Year is greeted with shouts. The bells 
ring and people embrace and wish one another peace, pros- 
perity and the best. But ASCAP and radio are still in there 
slugging—to the refrain of ‘Jeannie With the Light Brown 
Hair.’ 

All of a sudden there’s a commotion in the back rea 
auditorium—the cops break in flashing criminal indictments 


from the Department of Justice. The joint is raided. 
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940 WASN’T ALL ASCAP—BMI 


Europe, Unionized Pluggers, 
Congarhumba Vogue, \ ital 


Legal Decisions During Year 


By ABEL GREEN 


i ury ‘ersus ASCAP 
The music-radio battle-of-the-century BMI versus ASC 


is a separate chapte! reported elsewhere In this issue. 
— . «< aia : . 
Suffice that 1940 provided the music men W ith nary a dull 
moment 

It was the year of the big congarhumba vogue. It con- 
tinued’ seeing rhythmized classics purveyed to the — 
for hoof-and-ear appeal. It saw a boom on wax. It wit- 


nessed the birth of jukebox film shorts—slotties’—as another 


Mi on. 
ye eg big legal issues in the course of the year. Most 
salient, of course, was the 100% endorsement of yg a 5 
right owner's basic rights in a song. This was the a 
test case wherein Judge Learned Hand in N. Y. federal court 
ruled, in effect, that a music copyright is virtually a — 
opoly protection for its owner, and that no other rights 
could be superimposed thereon. Thus, an_ interpretative 
artist on disk couldn't claim some sort of restrictive protec- 
tion. This was the outcome of a drive conducted by the 
National Assn. of Performing Artists, which pushed test 
case in which WNEW won out on the point that no special 
license from the interpretative artist, singer or orchestra, 1s 
necessary to broadcast a record which, once paid for, can be 
used at will. This despite ‘restricted for home use’ legends 
that went on the wrappers of the records. 

Another significant decision was that upholding the music 
publisher’s renewal rights to a song copyright when the 
tune is written under an employment contract. This specifi- 
cally refers to Shapiro-Bernstein’s victory on ‘Come Jose- 
phine, In My Flying Machine.’ on contention that Al Bryan 
and Fred Fisher had first authored the number when under 
hire to the music firm, hence the renewal rights rest with 
S-B, and not with the writers, as normally, 
] HOLLYWOOD DOWNBEAT ENRICHES B’WAY | 


Nothing exciting occurred to affect the filmusical allies of 
Tin Pan Alley due perhaps to the fact that Hollywood's 
tuner cycle was on its downbeat in 1940. Much more 
filmusical activity is augured for this coming season. How- 
ever, the Coast picture production hiatus on musicals scur- 
ried a number of name librettists and songsmiths back to 
Broadway. benefiting the stage proportionately. Highlight, 
of course. was B. G. deSylva’s three concurrent Broadway 
musical comedy including two with scores by Cole 
Porter and one by Irving Berlin. 

It reshuffled certain writing teams, 
a unique precedent in the case of Richard Rodgers and 
Lorenz Hart who refused to do any screen tunesmithing 
unless they could mail their chores in from Broadway. This 
was agreeable to at least one company, RKO Radio for which 
R&H did.a score by remote control. 


hits, 


and also established 


The bandleaders, too, took a back seat in the general 
ASCAP excitement. Where last year they were too vivid 
with their demands for tunes. the record showed up the 


maestros not too brilliantly when it came to picking tunes 
for their firms. 

For example, Tommy Dorsey's Sun Co. did very well for 
itself with ‘I'll Never Smile Again,’ catapulting ex-band 
pianists, Ruth Lowe. into national attention. The Lombardos, 
long owners of Olman Music Corp., and credited with being 
material pickers—from other 
uch for their own firm. 
mild hit in ‘I Can’t Love 


own 


acti:te 
asiuce 


couldn't don 


among the most 
publishers’ catalogs 


They finally came through with a 


song 


You Any More.’ Ditto for Fred Waring’s Words & Music 
firm, and the other maestros with private publishing 
adjuncts, 

Artie Shaw, whose peripatatic career on and off the 


podium attracted attention, did a 
a Victor recording which is largely 
Southern Music (BMI) tune to 
Shaw’s ‘Begin the Beguine’ arrai 
back was: imilarly 
Cole Porter composition. 

Big 1941 problem now-—~-assuming there is no early ASCAP- 
broadcasters ‘peace’—is how to exploit popular songs, Radio’s 
values were self-evident. The old-school and more laborious 
methods via theatres, cafes, etc., is all right, 
excepting that the vaudeville (variety presentation) houses 
are not set up as in yesteryear’s vaude heyday when ‘land- 
ing’ a song with a star singing single meant that the tune 
could be piugged for 40 weeks from coast-to-coast. 


3eguine’ with ‘Frenesi,’ 
credited for starting that 
unusual rhumba attention. 
sement a couple of seasons 


credited with renewing interest in that 


dance-halls, 


Yet many a vet music man looks to this hark-back for 
former methods to possibly resuscitate the sheet music biz 
into its former 1,000,000-copy song hit classification. 

The radio schism comes at a time when sheet music biz 


Ss ups and downs, 


is good. It had it but now the U. S. public 
is in better spending mood and biz has been rather strong. 


FINED FOR PAYOLA | 


The songpluggers, now unionized, and dignified as ‘con- 
tact men,’ were excited during 1940 about payolas 
and one of them suffered a $100 fine, but from the summe1 
on, ASCAP versus BMI eclipsed almost everything else. 

The European blitz was a further setback. It blocked 
foreign funds. It curtailed abroad, since currency 
could not be exported from England or the Continent, and 
naturally dammed the flow of any good material from 
Europe to America. Robbins got ‘Woodpecker Song’ and 
‘Ferryboat Serenade,’ ‘There'll Always Be An _ England’ 
became cable news for morale purposes, but it ended there. 

Smut wax works for the jukers threatened legislation for 
a time: and ASCAP ordained a penalty on any publisher o1 
writer-members who became with questionable 
lyric material. The threat its purpose well for it 
curbed the purpose pronto. 

‘She Had to Go and Lose It At the Astor,’ ‘She Really 
Meant to Keep It’ and ‘I’m a Virgin But I’m on the Verge,’ 
by ASCAP member Paul Denniker, climaxed the smut song 
cycle. Eli Oberstein’s Varsity and Royale records (ultimately 
into receivership) got some attention for a spell with ‘Astor,’ 

etc., as novelty sellers, especially on the coin-machines. 

In another Cole Porter’s ‘But in the Morning No’ 


anew 


} 
Sdaies 


identified 
served 


sense, 


and latterly ‘Another Old-Fashioned Please’ (this one radio- 


taboo because of the booze implications) got the frown on 
good taste. There have been instances in the past in songs 
jike ‘Thank Your Mother, Thank Your Father,’ with punch- 


lines, ‘though your father’s name was Stanley, thank God 
that he was manly,’ getting the radio brushoff. 
JUKEBOX PROBLEMS 
The evolution of the jukers created a new problem on how 


to license them, mechan- 


both fo. performing rights and for 


icals, with result the Music Publishers Protective Assn. is 
holding off until the slotties stabilize themselves. It’s for 
this reason that Broadcast Music, Ine.—there’s that ole 
debbil BMI again—moved into the scene, tieing in with 


certain jukers, including the James Roosevelt-Mills Novelty 
Co. bunch. 

Disks’ boom sales witnessed prices being cut, with greater 
volume turnover. 

Pluggers had their usual headaches. Many: objected to 
being held up for fancy $7.50 couverts and ‘premiere supper’ 
prices, and by concerted action taught one avaricious hotel 
a lesson. 


The broadcasters’ spleen, of course, singled out the music 
contact men for even greater ignominies. The radio talent, 
on the other hand, sympathetic to the ASCAP cause, be- 
cause of the wealth of material, was cooperative if ineffec- 
tual. The band leaders staged sundry luncheons for they, 
too, felt they were unwittingly ‘put in the middle’ but that 
sort of mediation maneuvering likewise didn’t achieve any- 
thing like what Governmental ‘consent decree’ pressure 
finally did. 

ASCAP was building up during 1940 a sizeable war-chest 
by withholding portions of dividends from writers and pub- 
lishers alike. However, the 1940 final quarter's melon of 
$1,300,000 parred that of a year ago. At the same time it was 
agreed to split up the $800,000 war-chest because such size- 
able cash reserve would entail too much of a U. S. tax. 


a THOSE ‘DRIVES’ | 





‘The sheet’ became a gag with the ‘drives’ for this or that 
song It was no secret that a ‘drive’ would place almost 


anything No. 1 on the breakdown, and soon it became a 
headache to the bandleaders who refused to become part 


of such artificial hypo. It became an even greater gag when 
BMI started pushing its ‘Practice Makes Perfect,’ ‘There I 
Go,’ ‘The Same Old Story,’ ete. It even got ‘Turkey in the 
Straw’ and ‘Jeannie with the Light Brown Hair’ up near 
the top. 

Radio okayed ‘Stinky’ (song title) for air usage. and radio 
had its private little joke also, right after a Hitler speech, 
by having the NBC studio orchestra precede the address 
with a thematic. “You Grow Sweeter As the Years Go By.’ 
(This broadcast was the occasion of Der Fuehrer’s seventh 
anniversary address to the Nazi party.) 

The Orrm Tucker-Bonnie Baker vogue with ‘Oh Johnny’ 
made it miserable for present-day songwriters who squawked 
that the publishers were dusting off their catalogs and res- 
urrecting oldie ‘cute’ songs in line with the cycle. 

Even Victor Herbert came in for a reviva] with 
Summer’ and more recently ‘Yesterthoughts.’ 

The Latin vogue kayoed swing largely and Glenn Miller 
furthered it with his style of moderated swingology. 

Jimmy Campbell went bankrupt in London and 
evacuated for the U. S.. having returned to Britain by 
of Australia the preceding year. . 
died 


‘Indian 


later 
way 


Ralph Hitz, the hotelier, 


Reg Connelly and Irwin Dash evacuated Britain to the 
TT : Artie shaw ctaged a cram ra le ota ° 
uf S. Artie Shaw staged a comeback Via the Boris Morros 
filmusical, ‘Second Chorus.’ E. R. (Ted) Lewis. of England 


sold out his U. S 


pany. 


holdings in the American Decca Com- 
Jack Kapp meantime pushed Decca to the fore as a 
No. 1 disk eompany 

CBS hypoed Columbia Recording with new blood among 


executive 


manpower and new talent, aided and abetted by 
Music Corp. of America which diverted bands from 
Victor and other labels onto Columbia, to stimulate tha 
‘OMmpany 


Shapiro-Bernstein opened 1940 with ‘South of the Border’ 
is the No. 1 song and closed 1940 with ‘A Nightingale Sang 
in Berkeley Square’ (one of the few English imports) al- 
though Jack Robbins disputed Louis Bernstein for top honors 
last year by pointing to ‘Deep Purple,’ ‘Stairway to the Stars,’ 
Moonlight Serenade’ and ‘Over the Rainbow.’ 

VaRiETy had voted S-B the No. 1 firm in 1939 
Beer Barrel Polka,’ ‘South of the Border,’ ‘My Prayer,’ 
Penny Serenade’ and ‘Cinderella Stay in My Arms.’ Inciden- 
tally, all these were from foreign sources in 1939, which is 
evidence sharply the importation of 
dropped with intensification of the Axis aggressions. 


with 


ar Ait ~# . 
anew of how tunes 





On the Care of Bass Fiddles 


Not new but u orthy of preservation in Variety's 35th 
anniversary round-up is the letter of a San Francisco 
bass fiddle player to the executive in charge of the 
premises. The letter: : 

‘May I respectfully direct your attenti 


att On toa deplorable 
condition that 


exists in the bass fiddle shelf behind ‘C 
studio, 

‘I realize that this matter lies without the province of 
your department, but I rely upon your sense of direc- 
+3 


tion to forward it where it might do some good. 

‘The shelf in question is located in front of a window 
which supplies what we jocosely call the ‘air’ to i 
dio. The window must be left open in order to pre- 
serve life in the studio, but the unhappy result is that 
all of the San Francisco fog that blows in condenses on 
the bass fiddles and soaks them so thoroughly that J 
hardly know when to use a bow or a blotter. 

‘The effect on the tone is disastrous. My poor fiddles. 
which once had the sonority of a cathedral organ, now 
sound like a row of carelessly tuned lamb kidneys played 
vith ping-pong paddles. 

‘Furthermore, the excessive moisture causes the instru- 
ments to come apart. I have already taken two bull 
iddles home in a pillow case and have slight hope for a 
chird. 

‘I shouldn’t trouble you about this affair were it not 
for the fact that I am running out of fiddles. 

‘Under separate cover I am forwarding two guppies 
and a sprig of ivy that I found growing in my Stradi- 
varius the last time I used it. 








Top 15 Sheet Sellers 
For 1940 


South of the Border (English Import)..............S-B 
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40,000,000 Dises Sold 


LONGHAIR STUFF OUTSELLS POPS AT 
MOMENT—PRICE CUTS HELP MERCHANTS 
—NO BANDS ‘MADE’ DURING YEAR BY 
SOCKO RECORDINGS 














By Bernie Woods 


During the 12 months just closed the various recording 


companies have accounted for the sale of approximately 
70,000,000 discs covering all types and styles. That figure 
tops by about 12,000,000 the 1939 sale, which was officially 
placed at some 58,000,000. 

This year, however, the recording companies themselves 
can take a large portion of the credit for substantially in- 
traffic. In 
sales were ahead of last year, but they were not 
marked 
ice slashing in the field of classical issues was 
Victor 
lumbia went under forced draught to keep up with the de- 


creasing the over-the-counter late summer the 
heading 
for what could be termed a improvement. Then 
competitive p! 
started, and as a result the factories of both and Co- 
mand. As sales zoomed the production end of al] three ma- 
jor companies required double shifts to keep ahead of the tide 
of buyers. 
The 


form $1 a platter 


response to the Columbia and Victor cuts to a uni- 
for the best classical musie obtainable has 


resulted 


in the setting of sales figures that will show 1940 
as a vear in which more ‘serious’ music was sold than ever 
before in the history of the record business. Pop stuff took 
second place to longhair. That's a form reversal] that prob- 
ibly won't last, howeve! 


Price Cuts for Pops, Also 


Victor instituted a cut in the pop field, too, following Co- 


lumbia’s lead by almost a year. Columbia Cropped from 
Sc to 50c late in the fall of 1939. It wasn’t until late sum- 
ner of 1940 that Victor decided it should do the same. 


Drop} ng to the 50c selling level was a move Victor claimed 


t woul ever make and evidence of the fact that it intended 
sticking by that claim, and that the cut was decided on 


uddenly, is in the movements of the Sammy Kaye band. 
switched to U. S Varsity label and later 
returned after Victor had dropped to 50c. Kaye's 


on for leaving Victor was 


Kaye Records’ 35c 
only rea- 
based on his anxiety to get out 
from under the 75c selling price. He felt the high tap was 
hurting his sales. At the same time he wouldn't switch to 
the same company’s 35c Bluebird issues because of the oppo- 
sition bands on that label. If Victor at that time had made 
any plans, or was thinking at all about revising its selling 
price, Kaye presumably would have been told and would 
never have moved to another company. It was only a short 
time later that the cut to 50c was announced. 
Oberstein’s Troubles 
T 


loward the end of the year Eli Oberstein’s | 


ttle to keep 
U. S 


began staving off legal dissolu- 
by repeated adjournments of what is expected t 

hunting 
Referee Jrwin 


a 
Records in operation 
tion only 
be disposition of the assets of the company, while 
new financial backing. Case has been before 


Kirtz of the federal court for some time. 

There were no bands ‘made’ by outstanding records during 
the year as in 1939. Probably the most notable and Jucra 
tive tours because of click records were made by the two 
Dorseys. Jimmy’s band hit high grosses during a fal] tour, 
much of it attributed to click : 
Camarata’s arrangement of ‘The Breeze and I’ and the closely 
following ‘Six Lessons from Madame La Zonga.’ Tommy’s 
band also hit high grosses in the east and midwest on the 
way to the Coast, after scoring solidly with ‘I'll Never Smile 
Again.’ 

Glenn Miller had hits like ‘Tuxedo Junction,’ ‘Pe-6-5000’ 
and others, but no single one that approached the success of 
the previous year’s platters. In fact, Miller and several other 
bands have been accused of making entirely too many rec- 
ords for their own good. Gene Krupa is another band that 
was moving steadily forward on records, but after turning out 
some 48 sides in 25 weeks—of which 24 straight were pop 
tunes—sales sloped sharply. 


made by records of 


Toots 


Splitting up the sales between the various companies is an 
almost impossible job. November and December are always 
the two hest months of the year in selling and those two 
months of 1940 were phenomenally heavy. Columbia claims 
that during November it disposed of 2,600,000 platters of al! 
kinds. Decca’s sales were supposed to have been well ove} 
2,000,000 for the ‘ 


iod, 


same pe 
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15 Best Sheet Music Sellers 


(Week ending Jan. 4, 1941) 


( 





Nightingale Sang in Berkeley Sq........... 
*Down Argentina Way (‘Down Argentine Way’)............ 


We Three ... 
Frenesi 
Ferryboat Serenade ...... 
There I Go. 


*Only Forever (‘Rhythm on the River’) 


I Hear a Rhapsody ........... 
Last Time I Saw Paris... 


I Give You My Word .... 


Beat Me Daddy Eight to the Bar...... 


God Bless AMETICH .ccscccssce 
Trade WINGS oc ccrvcedevreveccees 


Wive CCIOGK WIGS coccescceccossecnes 





* Filmusical. 
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*Along the Santa Fe Trail (‘Santa Fe Trail’) 


Harms 
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. Berlin 
caeas Harms 
.Advance 








BMI TUNE OKAY 
WORKS VIA 
COMMITTEE 


, s ar lain- |. ; : pe é : ; 
Name band leaders are compial ‘in his article, of sitting in Lindy’s 


ing that they're having a tough time 
getting Broadcast Music to accept 
their original numbers. Attitude that 
they have to contend with from that 
quarter, say these maestros, is that 
there are enough dance tunes al- 
ready in the BMI repertoire and 
there is no reason why they can’t 
make use of them. 

Leaders state that in order to get 
clearance for their original numbers 
they have to appear before a song ac- 
ceptance committee at BMI which is 
chairmaned by Milt Rettenberg, who 
formerly played piano around radio, 
and includes Bob Souer, who co- 
wrote ‘Practice Makes Perfect.’ Im- 
pression that they have gathered 





from this twosome, say the leaders, | 


the committee is primarily 
in keeping the plugs in 


is that 
interested 
the house. 


GA. DANCE HALL MAN'S 
REBUTTAL TO ASCAP 


Atlanta, Jan. 5. 

Edward S. Hurst, dance hall op- 
erator, has asked the north Georgia 
federal district court to dismiss in- 
fringement suits filed against him by 
ASCAP on the ground that search 
by him has failed to disclose that 
ASCAP had complied with a state 
statute requiring collectors of per- 
forming rights fees to pay an an- 
nual tax of $1,000. Hurst's defense 
has taken also another tack. He 
denies that he operated a dancehall 
for profit and that he was merely a 
dancing instructor. 

Hurst’s allegation that the Society 
is operating illegally in Georgia de- 
rives from a law passed by the gen- 
eral assembly in 1935. It was one 
of the first moves made by the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters in 
what ASCAP described as a nation- 
wide harrassment campaign while 
the U. S. department of justice was 
pressing its anti-trust suit against 
ASCAP in the N. Y. federal court. 

NAPA in Court 


Phiiadelphia, Jan. 5 
A hearing on the year-old suit of 
the National Association of Per- 
forming Artists against WPEN ask- 


ing for an injunction to restrain the 


outlet from using recordings 
Scheduled to open in U. S. District 
Court Monday (7). 

Maurice Speiser, NAPA attorney, 
will ask the Court’s permission to 
take the case out of the Federal 


Court’s jurisdiction to the Pennsy!- 
vania Common Pleas Court. Philip 
Werner Amram, WPEN’s counsel, 
Will oppose the motion. 


Divorces Benny Meroff 


Chicago, Jan. 5. 
Benny Meroff, band leader and 
m.c., Was divorced here last week by 
Mrs. Florence Meroff on grounds of 
desertion. 


Mrs. Meroff testified that Meroff 
deserted her on Sept. 1, 1939. They 
were married on July 6, 1926. She 


was also awarded custody of their 
daughter, Diane, 12. Understood 


there was also a property settlement 
and maintenance money agreement. last 





Fred Fisher Rebuts 
To Jack Robbins On 
Oldtime Songsmiths 


New Yerk. 
Editor, VARIETY: 





Thirty-fifth VARIETY Anniversary 


BMI AND HOLLYWOOD 


By HARRY ENGEL 


Broadcast Music, Inc. 





Hollywood, Jan, 5. 

With the controversy at present 
between broadcaster and ASCAP, 
the picture companies are in the 
middle. Since it an established 
fact that their publishing companies 
are operating primarily as a pub- 
licity division, most of this value 
was lost after Jan. 1 when music 
by ASCAP writers was. prohib- 
ited on the air. Many major picture 
companies realize this and, for that 
reason, have looked upon Broadcast 
Music, Inc., in a favorable light, since 
they can continue to enjoy the radio 
publicity at no cost to them, the only 
change being that the performing 


is 


rights must be vested in BMI, giving | 


all its affiliate stations the rights 
to performing their music. This may 
be accomplished through various 


/means. 
(1) The future picture songs must | the traffic would bear. 


In reply to Jack Robbins’ article | 
printed in your newspaper on Jan. | 


1, Mr. Robbins accuses songwriters, 


and not producing any new songs. 


Even if they did write new songs 


they would have to be favorites of | 


Robbins’ before he would think of 


listening to any of their music. Rob- | 


bins always had his own favorites | 
|amongst the more distinguished writ- | 
'ers and the smallest, and also is the 


dictator of his firm. 
The last time I saw Robbins was 


the time I played ‘Whispering Grass’ | 


for him. He stopped me in the mid- 


dle of the song and said it wasn’t 
any good. The song has been sell- 


ing for seven months, and so far has 


|over 600,000 records. 
I am one of the coffee-drinkers 
that sit around in Lindy’s, only I 


|drink milk. I also happen to be the 
originator of the Song Hit Guild and 
have, at present, a new folio of 
which the Munsey Co. distributed 
100,000 copies. We have, too, a new 
song entitled, “‘That’s When Your 
Heartaches Begin’ recorded by the 
Inkspots. I have had over 100 songs 
|}made by Victor and Decca. 

Maybe you will print this article 
in your next issue of Variety and 
give me some publicity the same as 
Robbins got. You may send a copy 
of this letter to Robbins. 

Fred Fisher. 
(Fred Fisher Music Co.) 


Tempo Music, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct a general music 
publishing business in New York. 
Capital stock is 100 shares, no par 
value. Martin Goodman, NYC, was 
filing attorney. 


Kay Kyser an 
Grossers of ’4 


By Bernie Woods 


Kyser and 


order, far 


Glenn Miller, in 


Ooutdistanced their 


Kay 
that 
contemporarie 
ng the last 12 ‘he year was 
productive unusually high t 
both In 1 


Kvser’s gross approximated 


000 Mille: was cl 


; 
fol leaders. vund figures 


$1.000- 
Lind 


se bel 


with about $700,000. Ordinarily an 
orchestra that hits the $250,000 gro 
mark is doing better than average 


, 
Running up book in 
figures is an old tale to Kyser, but to 
Miller it’s a relatively new experi- 
ence. His ride into the exclusive 
circle of imperial finance 
It settled into high gear only about 


14 


story 


Was 


months ago. 


Kyser’s income came from various 


fields: radio, theatres, films, one- 
nighters, location stands and records 
| His take is based largely on 
what he earns from radio and wnat 
radio has done for him publicity- 
wise. His hour broadcast for Lucky 
Strike and the transcriptions made 


New York 
$7,500 
- 


of it for additional iocal 
airings fattened his 
each 
nearly his yearly total. 
amounts $490,000. 
day theatre personal in 


wnen his 


ne hy 
gross by 


It 


In one seven- 


half 


to 


Spl ing 


come 


fast. 


veek and was responsible for 


be written by writers who are 


not affiliated with ASCAP and\or 


published by BMI. 


2) They may be written by non- 
ASCAP writers and published 
by new publishing firms which 
the producer may set up should 
he continue to desire to stay in 
the publishing business. How- 
ever, there would be no special 


| 


and Canada because, in the contract 
between the American publisher and 


his European representative, the 
European rights were vested with 
the European publisher in each re- 


spective country. In other 


rights were granted for a song en- 
titled ‘Under the Moon,’ the syn- 


chronization rights to that particular 
song would belong to the English 
publisher in England, the French 


publisher in France and the German | 


publisher in Germany, etc., with the | : . : 
| European country in which the pic- 


result that when that picture was 
released in England it was necessary 
for the picture producer to obtain 
clearance on the same song in that 
country. This was a_ tremendous 
nuisance because no set price was 
established by these European pub- 
lishers and it was just a case of 
getting as much for the rights as 


| These European representatives, 
rather representatives of the 
‘American publisher, realized that 


ithe pictures had already been made 


and there was no chance of making 
any change in the music, and they 
were placed in the driver’s seat and 
in a position to get injunctions on 
the picture. Since the delay in re- 


|leasing the pictures throughout the 


reason for their remaining in the | 


publishing 


are now able to obtain world 


rights for all songs used in their | 


pictures, through BMI. 


3) Where a producer may have a 
certain contracted obligation 
with an ASCAP publisher, the 
title song of the picture may be 
turned over to BMI and, through 
that one song or more, they 
could get these numbers ex- 
ploited on the air in conjunction 
with the picture, even though 
some of the other songs might 
have been written by ASCAP 
publishers that would be pro- 
hibited from being broadcast. 
Apparently, a number of picture 

producers are not altogether familiar 

with the reasons why some picture 


business since they | 


world was important, the fee set by 


these publishers was subsequently 
| paid 

The American publisher was not 
in a position to grant these world 


rights during the term of his con- 
tract with those European represen- 
tatives. These contracts ran any- 
where from five to ten years. The 
result was that in order for the 
picture producers to protect them- 
selves and because they were un- 
able to get a definite commitment on 
world clearance from the American 
publisher, they felt that their only 
solution was to enter into the music 
publishing business themselves for 
no other reason than to control 
world rights to all musie used in 


' their pictures. 


companres are in the music publish- 


ing business, because this question 
has been asked me on several occa- 
sions since my recent arrival in Cal- 
ifornia. 





World Rights | 
The relation between the motion 
picture companies and the music 


publishing business dates back to the 
days when sound film first saw the 
light of day. At the time it was 
obviously important for them to en- 
ter the publishing field, not because 
of the revenue derived therefrom, 
but because of the importance of 
controlling the world rights to music 
used in pictures. At the time that 
Vitaphone was introduced, which 
was the first sound film placed on 
the market, it was only possible for 
the producers to obtain the rights 
| for this music for the United States 


Glenn Mil 


!computed on a percentage basis, he 
took out $18,000 his end 
| He did kind of business every- 
where outside of New York. Which 
indicates that conducting his ‘Kollege 
of M Knowledge’ under a 
] ther than before a_ radio 


ike, paid Kyser at least $200,000 


over as 


nat 


pot- 


Kyser’s Film Deals 

In t gy out motion picture 
Kyser’s interest in them is as a part- 
é He 1d Dave Butler, produce! 
ind Jul Ste head of the Mu 
Corp of America, which _ boo! 
Kyser’s band, make the films them- 
selves unat a package producing 
ylar et up by MCA a while ago 
RKO fa { are used and RKO re- 
leases them Kyser’s slice of the 
first film he made, ‘That’s Right 
You're Wrong,’ is supposed to have 
amounted to just under $170,000. His 
econd filn ‘You'll Find Out,’ is 
currently being screened in the 
neighborhood houses and probably 
1as not yet had an accounting. 

One -nighter come next in im- 

yrtance t ll the Ky income 
Leade doe t play many single 
late yr didn’t t year, because of 
the mount of time consumed in 
making the two films. On top of 
that there are rehearsals and other 
preparations for his broadcast 
which eat up a gob of time each 
week 1 elling figure for Kyser's 
yut on one-nighters is anywhere! 


Music History | 


The first picture producer to buy 
out a publishing firm was 
Brothers, taking over M. Witmark & 
Son, Jerome H. Remick and Harms, 
Inc. This was followed by Para- 
mount taking over 
Inc., which became Famous Music, 
Inc. Immediately following that, Me- 
tro-Goldwyn-Mayer took over Rob- 
bins Music Corp. The world clear- 
ance of this music changed immedi- 
ately after the existing contracts be- 
tween American and European rep- 
resentatives expired. The American 
publisher, realizing that he was 
stymied from doing business with a 
picture company unless he was able 
to give them world clearance, insist- 
ed upon.a new clause in his contract 
with his European representatives, 





whereby the world synchronization 
clearance must be vested with the 
American publisher so that he, in 


er Top Band 


0:$1,700,000 Between ’Em 


from $1,250 to $1,500 guarantees with 


a privilege of a 60% cut on the re- 
ceipts. For a party date he gets as 
high as $3,200-$3,500. There aren’t 
many opportunities for that kind of 
dough because the spots that can pay 
and still get out from under expense 
ire f He p ed between 35 and 
4u of the eve ind garnered 
ippro { $100,000 fe labor 
Locati« ered about 11 week 
. 4 K yse five recently 
( yT t ] t tne Wald rf 
Ast i te t yor} 1 the re- 
t ¢ i Ci d, Calif 
d ng t f Sitd ns pa 
eve the } he priced bands com- 
paratively little dough, especially in 
New York, and despite the fact that 
Kyser is usually good for between 
$10,000 and $15,000 on seven full 
days of one-nighters or at a theatre, 
alary fo1 the Waldorf shot 
vasn't more than $3,000 a week. At 
Cataliu howeve he got $7,500. So 
the band’s take from that end, includ- } 
! J into po ible percentage of 
good busine figures about $65,000. 
26 Dises a Year | 
Recordings are the last item and 
account for the smallest contribu- 
tion. Kyser records for Columbia 
Records’ 50c label He draws $500 
per side against a royalty and makes 
an average of 52 sides a year. With 
(Continued on page 142) 


words, if | 





turn, could guarantee world rights 
on his-entire catalogue to the picture 
producers. Were it possible for the 
publisher to have cleared these 
world rights in the beginning, it 
very doubtful that the picture com- 
panies would have entered into the 
publishing field because, I again re- 
peat, they did not go into the pub- 
lishing business because of the 
profits to be made, but for the as- 
surance that they would not be held 
up for an exorbitant fee in every 


is 


ture was released. 


Since the new contract between 
American publisher and European 
representative gave the American 
publisher the full right to clear 
for world synchronization, the pic- 
ture companies then were able to 
get world clearance in this country 
...so that their original reason for 
entering the music publishing busi- 
ness was eliminated through this 
change of events. Were it not for 
the fact that talking pictures came 
in shortly after, it doubtful 
whether the picture producers would 
have remained in the publishing 
business but, with talking pictures 
and musical pictures with songs 
coming in soon afterwards, the pic- 
ture companies’ music publishing 
firms became a far more important 
item than the original reason. “he 
publicity value that the picture com- 
panies derived through their picture 


is 


| songs being broadcast and the titles 


of their pictures announced over the 
air was far greater to them than 
their investment in these publishing 
companies or any profits they could 
derive from them. 
| Exploitation | 
Where Lucky Strike, Chase & San- 
born, Jello and other well-known 
commercial programs were spending 
tens of thousands of dollars for radio 


| advertising to get their products’ 
name on the air for only once a 
week, the picture companies were 


Warner | 


getting their songs and the titles of 
their pictures announced on the air 
many times, day and night and 
EVERY day of the week, at no ad- 
vertising charge, so that their pub- 
lishing affiliations became one of 
their most important advertising de- 


| partments at no cost whatsoever and, 


Spier-Coslow, | 


| their 


;were 


on top of that, they had every 
chance of at least breaking even on 
their publishing business. Even 
though they would take a loss in 
publishing firm, they were 
still far ahead because of the ad- 
vertising value they were getting in 
return. 

The profits in the publishing of 
songs is so insignificant as compared 
to the radio exploitation value 
through songs tied in with pictures 
where the investment may run 
over $1,000,000. Therefore, one can 
easily appreciate that the picture 
companies’ interest was not because 
of profits derived from the publica- 
tion of the songs but because of the 
tremendous value their pictures 
ceived through these songs being ex- 
ploited over the air channels. 

Regardless of whether ASCAP and 


re- 


the radio industry negotiate a deal 
in the future, this would have ab- 
solutely no effect upon the future 
status of Broadcast Music, Inc., as a 


publisher. BMI will still continue in 
business aS a major publishing firm 


and will continue to negotiate with 
the picture companies and assign 
writers to them as has been done in 
the past years by ASCAP publish- 


s or by producers a 
direct. 


igning writers 


The question of available material 
in the BMI repertoire by now 1 wel] 
established and known to most users 
of music While over 250,000 num- 
be are controlled by BMI and 
cover every type of music, the many 
new popular writers that are under 
contract to BMI ha p n, by the 
numerous big mgs written ji the 
past few months and published by 
3MI, that there will be as many; 
great writers developed in the fu- 
ture as have been in the past. 


When recently an ASCAP writer 
made the statement that song 


eerttore 
y writers 


are born, not made, his statement 
was most eloquently answered by a 
non-ASCAP writer who said that he, 
too, had a birth certificate! 

Songs like ‘There I Go,’ ‘I Give 
You My Word,’ and ‘So You're the 
One’ prove conclusively that where 
a new writer is given an opportue- 
ity to be heard, he is able to pro- 
duce as many hits as have been 
broadcast in the past. One only 


needs to iook back the last seven or 


eight years to see thut the writers 
who have written the biggest hits 
are new writers who ten years ago 


unheard of! 
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VICTOR OUT TO PRIME DISC BOOM IN 


SOUTH AMERICA; CHANCES UNCERTAIN 


Spanish Records an Export Item From Buenos Aires, Santiago, Rio and Mexico 


City—Dead Carlos 


By Ray Josephs 
Buenos Aires, Dec. 25. 
Launching of a new long-range 
sales and promotion drive by RCA- 
Victor, reports of equally extensive 
plans by Columbia and steps by other 
companies in the field add up as an 
indication that the phonograph rec- 
ord biz here is due for ‘a succeed-or- 
bust’ campaign. Despite music-lov- 
ing qualities of the entire South 
American continent, the market here 
never succeeded in reviving sales as 
in the U. S. 
pact of radio. Some here believe 
that Latins will never again be mass 
disc buyers, and that the more com- 
petish the less coin for each outfit in 
the trade. 
Others, just as emphatic, insist that 
if it could be done in the U. S. 


following the first im- 


there’s no reason platter sales here | 


can’t be worked up into a real item. 
Add it may take longer, because 
everything south of the border moves 
at a slower pace. 

Point is that Victor, which has be- 
tween 60 and 80‘. of the market (de- 
pending on which figures you take), 


believes the upbeat is bound to come ! 


and that it’s worth tossing some fold- 
ing money around to help it. They’ve 
brought down Danie) Des Foldes, for 
some years head of the Victor For- 
eign Recording Division in Camden. 
Swiss born, but a U. S. citizen, he 
slings a dozen lingos and has a ter- 
rific enthusiasm which, if he doesn’t 
slow down, may carry him through. 

Unofficially, Victor claims sales 
have gone up 50% in October and 
November without price cuts, but 
everybody concerned wants to wait 
and see if it’s a real trend or a flash 
in the pan. Des Foldes is working 
only in B. A., which is headquarters 
for Argentina, Uruguay and Para- 
guay. Victor also manufactures in 
Santiago, Chile (territory 
Chile, Peru and Bolivia), in Rio de 
Janeiro (controlling Brazil), and in 
Mexico City, which handles most of 
Central America. 

Odeon Is Second 


Second place is now held by 
Odeon, an English outfit formerly 
headquartered in Amsterdam. Odeon 
gets the bulk of its sales from locally 
pressed copies of matrixes imported 
from the States and England. Spain 
once shipped lots to all companies 
here, but the Civil War killed that, 
and there’s been no revival so far. 

Odeon also has factories in Santi- 
ago, Chile, and Rio, each working 
independently Argentina not only 
exports to Bolivia, Ecuador, Colom- 
bia, Panama, Venezuela and Mexico, 
but to England, and formerly to 
France. 

U. S. Columbia has representation 
but no manufacturing here, import- 
ing its total product. It is known 
that there have been extensive sur- 
veys of the market with an eye to- 
ward setting up a local plant. Co- 
lumbia did considerable recording 
both in Rio and here when they sent 
engineers Glenn Pickett and Adjutor 
Thoreaux along with the Stokowski 
Youth Waxings of Ar- 
gentine bands were tied up in a mix- 
up with SADIAC, local counterpart 
of ASCAP. 

The loca] stuff varies in each coun- 


Orchestra. 


(Continued on page 144) 


McHugh-Dietz Would 
Enjoin Durante’s Song 


In Carroli’s Nitery 


Hollywood, Jan. 5. 

Jimmy McHugh and Howard Dietz 
are consulting attorneys on legal ac- 
tion against Earl Carroll in whose 
nitery Jimmy Durante is singing 
‘Fugitive from Esquire.’ 

Ditty was written by McHugh and 
Dietz for ‘Keep Off Grass,’ last sea- 
son Broadway musical, in which Du- 
rante sang in that show. Number is 
said to be used without permission 
of ASCAP or the writers. Carroll 
recently cancelled his ASCAP license 
and declared he would play along 
with BMI, although, paradoxically, 
Carroll is himself an ex-songsmith 
and still an ASCAP member. 
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Gardel Still a Top Seller—Durbin Tops Yanks 








DANCE STYLE 
TRENDS IN 
1940 


By Bernie Woods 


The emphasis toward quieter swing 











today even extends to swing origi- 


nals. No more do listeners hear the 
wild, seemingly unarranged stuff 


that used to drive ‘em out of hotel 


rooms and to spin a dial to another | 


station. Originals are either in the 


rhythmic, muted style of Glenn 


Miller’s ‘Tuxedo Junction’ and a flock | 


of others along that line or they're 
Such a 
mean that 


more carefully arranged. 


reversal of form doesn’t 
hot music is going out, but it does 
mean that hot stuff is receding to its 
There will al- 


ways be exponents of it just as there 


sensible dimensions. 


always will be a market for it, either 
on records or personals. 


~ Flexibility “| 


A year or so ago there were few 
big name bands, outside of outright 
sweet groups, that were 
enough to handle any style of music. 
Today there are comparatively few 
that can’t work a listener up to a 
pitch with driving, then barely 
fluctuate the engineer’s needle with 
smooth ballads. And a good many 
can turn on Latin tempoes as well. 


One band booking exec claims that 
there are so many good bands on the 
market that the band-loving public 


finds its difficult to single out a fa- | 


vorite. In short, the affections of 
| the public is spread thinly among a 
{large group. Feverish building of 
new bands of two summers ago and 
the isolated but nonetheless steady 
forming that has been going on since 
is responsible, 


| Some observers hold that records 
alone cannot make a band. Click 
recordings must be backed up by | 
extensive radio time. And com- 


petition for enough air time is so 
keen that it’s virtually impossible to 
get enough of it consecutively. Four 
weeks, eight weeks or 10 weeks isn’t 
deemed sufficient to impress one 
band on the mind of the public. It 
has to be a long stretch, maybe six 
months, and a stand of that length 
may be prohibitive for many reasons. 
It may be either too costly, inasmuch 
as many bands now pay for their 
own wires, or it may be that the 
band would be working in the spot 
for less salary than it costs to oper- 
ate. Or it could be both. At any rate 
the band would more than likely 
exhaust its own or its backers’ bank- 
roll. 


“The Quest for Style | 


Hunting for a style with which to 
| crack the consciousness of the major 
portion of the band public is a prob- 
lem. The only band to use something 
in 1940 the others hadn’t tried much 
before was Will Bradley. His boogie- 
woogie recordings of ‘Beat Me Dad- 
dy, Eight to the Bar.’ and others, 
brought him attention, but the tempo 
hasn’t enough popular appeal to get 
to the masses. 
| As regards one-nighters it’s termed 
a ‘herculean task’ to lay out a suc- 
cessful single-date tour for outfits 
which, despite their comparative 
newness, are rated 
musical standpoint. The one-night 
trail has undergone almost a com- 
plete metamorphosis in the past few 
years. Once it was possible to send 
almost any calibre of orchestra on 
, the road and make money, both for 
the band and spot owner. Today 
only the most powerful class ‘A’ 
bands consistently rate their cost, and 
there are only about eight or 10 in 
that category. 


New bands cons!stently break the 
|hearts and pocketbooks of operators 


flexible | 


strong from a! 


because their popularity isn’t strong 
enough to divert attention to them 
and away from the numerous dis- 
tractions that have eaten away much 
of the one-night trade in the past 
several years. One operator told 
Variety that his peak year (back 
when things were spinning smoothly ) 
wrote an $89,000 profit into his 
books. Last year (1939) he dropped 
$19,000 and he was very much afraid 
that 1940 wasn’t going to prove any 


more lucrative. He claimed that 
juke boxes and the small tavern 
bands which came into being fol- 


lowing repeal were responsible. He 
wanted to know whether any young 
couple wouldn’t prefer small tavern 
dancing, where the only cost is for 
what they eat or drink, to paying an 
average 75c apiece to dance and 
then have to pay additionally for 
eats and drinks. 

At the present time theatres are 
the best bet for making money on 
the road, then if the band ever 
reaches solid prominence it can 
shoot into one-night ballrooms with 
little to fear. Music Corp. of Amer- 
ica’s one-night department, under 
Harry Moss, has been most active in 
|organizing theatre trails. Moss has 
built up a string of one-two and 


three day opportunities played now | 
'by both established and semi-estab- | 
| lished bands under varying arrange- | 


ments. Some pay the usual guar- 
antee and percentage, others allow 
a 50-50 split above operating ex- 
penses, and some pay straight guar- 
antees. Such payoff scales, of course, 
rest on the type or calibre of band 
booked. 

| Popularity ratings of the list of 
bands in existence haven't changed 
much. Jimmy Dorsey and Woody 
|Herman have probably 
best strides forward. Dorsey’s surge 
is based on the fact that his band 
has few musical equals. He got 
much impetus from his 
of ‘The Breeze and I’ and ‘Six Les- 
'sons from Madame LaZonga.’ He 


was as hot as a pot-bellied stove on | 


the road this past fall. 
Brother Tommy Dorsey's record- 
| ing of ‘I'll Never Smile Again’ 
helped his standing. A draw of 73,- 
000 patrons in six weeks at the new 
Palladium Ballroom, Los Angeles, 
which he opened Oct. 31 was an 
achievement. 
| Higher Ratings 


Woody Herman’s band, or Her- 
man’s Herd, as the righteous are 
wont to call it; has all the color and 
enthusiasm of a young crew and ar- 


rangements and a style that set it 
apart. Its musical ability is, like 
Jimmy Dorsey's, of the best. Discs 


made by the band have been show- 
ing up consistently in the lists of 
best seller coin machine records for 
the past several months, a division 
of popularity rating from which the 
band was heretofore missing. Set- 
tled now for 13 straight weeks at 
the Hotel New Yorker, N. Y. 


Will Bradley and Bob Chester 
moved up in the ratings the past 
year. Gene Krupa skipped ahead 
several notches. Of the sweet bands 


the best strides, since the dropoff of 
interest in Orrin Tucker and Bonnie 


Baker, have been made by Tommy 
Tucker and Frankie Masters. Both 
are sellers of records, especially 


Tucker with the novelty tunes like 
the recent ‘Seven Beers With the 
Wrong Woman’ which he digs up 
from unearthly places. Sammy Kaye 
and Guy Lombardo top the sweet 
division, however, from an earning 


power standpoint. (See separate 
story on Kyser and Miller earn- 
, ings.) 

Benny Goodman is now rolling 


-with the new band he’s been work- 
ing on for months. His forced bow 
‘out of the band business during the 
summer following an operation halt- 
,ed him temporarily. 

Charlie Barnet’s tangle with the 
musicians’ union was probably the 
outstanding subject of the year 
,among musicians. Barnet ran into 
| James C. Petrillo, AFM head, under 
| full steam when he tried to extricate 
|himself from a Consolidated Radio 
Artists booking contract. Petrillo 
, allowed Barnet to go on for some 
| time after ordering him to stick by 
| CRA, then suddenly stepped in and 
erased Barnet’s name from AFM 
membership. Barnet is now back in 
the fold. 


made the | 


recordings | 


BMI Reveals Sheet Sales 





Broadcast Music, Inc., disclosed last Friday (3) that it had shipped 
68,000 sheet copies of ‘Practice Makes Perfect’ to date. 
on more current tunes were There I Go,’ 111,000; ‘I Give You My 


Figures it gave 


Word,’ 42,946; ‘I Hear a Rhapsody,’ 29,000, and ‘So You're the One,’ 


26,000. 


‘Practice’ rated as one of the most plugged tunes in recent years, 
BMI which ships through Music Dealers Service; Inc., allows like the 


rest of the publishing business 30, 


60 and 90-day return privileges. 





—————_ | 





Broadway Paramount's Band Policy 


Grossed Nearly 


Under Weitman-Kalcheim Operation, 


$10,000,000 in 5 Yrs. 





By Roy Chartier 


With the arrival of the New Year 


ending its fifth year of so-called pit- | 


band shows and first run pictures, 
New York, 
ported to have grossed close to $10,- 
000,000 in that period. This makes 
the flagship of the Paramount chain 


the Paramount, is re- 


and the home of its major film out- 
put the most successful theatre oper- 
ation in the country, if not in the 
world, in point of profits shown. It 
probably averages $1,000,000 a year 
net profit including the theatre and 
film rental to Par. 

Playing to a remarkably consistent 
business, the receipts for each year 


have varied only slightly. It is un- | 
derstood that the first 52 weeks 


through 1936, when the policy was 
built up, produced less in gross than 
the years following, but that the dif- 
ference was slight. The biggest year 
was 1937, but with 1940 only inches 
behind it on money. For 1937, 1938, 
1939 and 1940 the intake is said to 
have fluctuated so little that it is 
almost unbelievable. 


Par has operated an even five years, 
to the week, with bands and acts 
working in front of them on the 
raised pit platform. It has gone over 
$50,000 on many occasions but only 


doubted whether any theatre in the 
|country can equal that record from 
1936 to Jan. 1, 1941. 


A coincidence is that the 260th 
week, bringing the Par to its fifth an- 
niversary, created a new high in 
boxoffice takings amounting to $77,- 
500. This was scored by ‘Love Thy 
Neighbor’ (Par) and the Tommy 
Dorsey band on the stanza ending 
New Year's eve, the second week of 
the show. 


33 Weeks Some Grosses 
Above the $50,000 Mark 


Over five years a total of 33 weeks 
has brought more than $50,000, in 
spite of the fact that the 
admission has ranged from only 25c. 
to 85c. Better than $60,000 has been 
grossed on six different occasions. 
| During the past five years the thea- 
tre has played only two outside pic- 
tures, being the show-window for 
Paramount product first run in New 
York. The doubleton bought outside 
did not go over $50,000 each, 

The policy that has been so profit- 
able to both the 
tion department 


Paramount distribu- 

and the theatre 
which the company was in- 
augurated Christmas week in 1935 
with ‘The Bride Comes Home’ (Par) 
and the Glen Gray orchestra. An in- 
stant success, the receipts loomed to 
$55.000 from the less than $10,000, 
which had been struck several times 
previously when the Par was in 
straight films. 

Responsible 


OwWnS, 


for the pitband idea 


as companion draught with first run | 
films were Robert M. Weitman, man- | 


aging director cf the N. Y. Par, a 
hard-hitting operator, and Harry 


Kalcheim, who books the talent, an, 


equally astute showman. Both are 
always in close contact with Leon 
| Netter, their superior in the Para- 
mount theatre department, who has 
h.o. guidance of the Par and other 
theatres. 

From the appreciable losses that 
were occuring at the Par in many 
jinstances during 1935, they evolved 
a policy which gained steady sup- 
port and has been emulated else- 
where. Weitman and Kalcheim work 
together closely as a team. The for- 
mer attends personally to the man- 
agement-operation of the theatre, 
Kalcheim to the booking of talent, 
jbut as a combination they supervise 


With the turn of the New Year, the 


once in 260 weeks has it dipped into | 
the red and then not deeply. It is | 


scale of | 


the rehearsals of the shows, other 
production matters, and blend their 
jefforts in scheduling of talent with 
films available, etc. Weitman sees 
'much talent himself in advance of 
booking, discusses salaries with Kal- 
| cheim and ‘upstairs’ in Paramount, 
| Plots dating, etc., while on the other 
|hand, in order to keep abreast of 
|things, Kalcheim also covers pic- 
‘tures. He sees not only Paramount's 
lown but those of other producers, 
|notably musicals, so that he may at 
lall times be informed on talent. 

He does considerable traveling to 
see bands and other talent, as well as 
covering virtually every night club 
in New York and Chicago to see if 
there’s anything coming along that 
might be used at the N. Y. Par. 
| Weitman similarly makes many of 
ithe niteries in New York. Occa- 
sionally he’ too, goes out of town 
to catch a band or a personality. 

Background of Both 

Neither Weitman nor Kalcheim 
are oldies in the business. Coming 
ito the N. Y. Par seven years ago, the 
aggressive but much-liked Weitman 
| was house manager until the summer 


of 35. A graduate of the old Pub- 
| Jix managers’ training school, he 
'was at the Rialto, N. Y. for 18 
months, then managed the Par, 
| Brooklyn for five years and sub- 
| sequently was Publix (Par) city 


manager over five houses then op- 
erated by Paramount-Publix in 
Greater N. Y. 

Kalcheim, in charge of Para- 
'mount’s own booking agency (Ar- 
'tists Booking Office), has been with 


|the company eight years. He was 
‘for 14 years with the old Western 
| Vaudeville Managers Assn. in Chi- 
cago and with the old Keith (RKO) 


circuit in N. Y. In addition to buy- 
ing talent for the Broadway Par, he 
books the Chicago, Chicago, and oc- 
casional shows for Par in Detroit, 
Buffalo, Minneapolis, Atlanta, 
Springfield (Ill.) and other spot 

In five years a total of 71 differ- 
ent bands have played the theatre, 
28 of them coming back on repeats. 
| Acts or specialty artists have also 
' been rebooked, record being the 13 
| weeks Red Skelton played the house 
in nine months. He is booked for 
two more weeks. Bands and person- 
alities are very often optioned for 
additional engagements when they 
are booked 


| Among bands and personalities 
who gained in moderate or great 
measure in popularity (and salary) 


since playing the Par during the past 
five years were Glenn Miller, Shep 


Fields, Artie Shaw; Dinah Shore, 
who was booked on the basis of a 
record she made: Rufe Davis, who 
earned a picture contract on _ the 


strength of his Pa 


performance, 


recommended by Adolph Zukor; 
Jane Pickens, Frances’ Langford, 
who had been in vaude: Buddy 


Clark, Nicholas Bros., at the theatre 
several years ago: Abbott and Cos- 
tello, who played it before they got 


to be ‘hot’ as a comedy team; Ella 
Logan, Kay Kyser (at many times 
less the money he now commands), 
Gene Raymond, Charles Barnet, 
; Sammy Kaye, Andrews Sisters. 
| Jimmy Dorsey, Jan Savitt, Raymond 
Scott Quintet, Teddy Powell, Ann 
Miller (now in films), Cass Dailey, 
Tony Martin, the Inkspots, Merry 


Macs, Woody Herman, Blue Barron, 
Barry Wood, Danny Kaye, Chick 
Webb, Ella Fitzgerald, and, as out- 
standing examples, Gene Krupa and 
Harry James. Latter two were 
| brought in almost immediately after 
,they left Benny Goodman to form 
| bands of their own. 

| Additionally, house has played vir- 
/tually every band of importance in 
the business, helping to create bigger 
| demands for them and _iesser- 
knowns elsewhere. Horace Heidt, 
|Abe Lyman and Ted Lewis are 
; among the few that haven't. 
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@LEN @RAY 


RKO BUILDING 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER NEW YORK 


Casa Lem 


December 24th, 1940 


Dear Bob and Harry: 


We have never forgotten that you chose us to be the 
first band in your present successful policy at the 
New York Paramount. 


We do know that this policy could not have been such 
a@ great success over a long period without great effort 
and thought on your part. 


We have never had a finer or more pleasant association 
during the ten years that our band has been in existence. 


With every good wish for continued success from the 
boys in the Casa Lome Orchestra and myself, I remain, 


Sincerely, 


Abe. 


GLEN GRAY AND THE CASA LOMA 
ORCHESTRA 


Mr. Bob Weitman 
Mr. Harry Kalchein, 
Parémount Theatre, 
New York, N.Y. 

















Congratulations to 
Two Great Guys 


BOB WEITMAN 
HARRY KALCHIEM 


FROM 


DEAN MURPHY 


Direction 
PHIL TYRRELL 


























BARRY 
WOOD 


“Your Hit Parade’’ 








VICTOR RECORDS 
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In Sincere Appreciation 


To BOB and HARRY 





From That Drummin' Man 


Gene Krupa 





Congratulations 


lo 


BOB 


and 





a 


HARRY 


The Merry Macs 












































Congratuiations BOB and HARRY from 


DICK and GRACIE 


DICK STABILE, JAN. 10, SYRACUSE HOTEL, SYRACUSE, 








GRACIE BARRIE “CRAZY WITH THE HEAT” 




















Congratulations to 
BOB WEITMAN 
and BEST WISHES 
for 
Continued Success 


Eugene Levy 








Ritz Newburgh 
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—Congratulations 


MARTHA RAYE JONIE TAPS 


CURRENTLY STARRED IN 


“HOLD ON TO YOUR HATS" 

















SHUBERT THEATRE, NEW YORK ‘6 ongratulations 


| 
. | BOB WEITMAN 
| 


Mgt. WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 





























GEORGE WALSH 
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COLLEGE OF | 
MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE 


STUDENTS ! 


What anniversary is it? 
| That's Right—you're right 


THE 5TH ANNIVERSARY 











STUDENTS ! 


Whom do we congratulate? 
That's Right—you're right 


BOB WEITMAN and HARRY KALCHEIM 


STUDENTS! 


It's whose 35th anniversary? 
That's Right—you're right 


VARIETY | J Le. 


——__—— 
























Congratulations from ORCHESTRA 
K AY KY S F R Congratulations Te 
BOB WEITMAN and HARRY KALCHEIM 
Lucky Strikes—Wed., 10 P.M., EST—-NBC Red 7 


Columbia Records; RKO Pictures 
Exclusive Management—MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA 








XAVIER CUGAT 


The Rhumba King 







































































BOB WEITMAN — HARRY KALCHEIM- 
Continued success to a pair of SMOOTH gentlemen 


From your Paramount Gin salesman 









































B. W. and H.K., they are Paramount 


SHEP FIELDS 



































Best Wishes to Harry Kalcheim and Bob Weitman 


MITCHELL AYRES 


and his *“*Fashions in Music’? Orchestra HOTEL ST. GEORGE, BROOKLYN | 


| 
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PERSONAL MANAGEMENT H. JOHN GLUSKIN & MCA » NBC 7 BLUEBIRD RECORDS 
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A TRIBUTE TO TWO WHO ARE TOPS — 
BOB WEITMAN 


AND 


HARRY KALCHEIM 


FROM 


BEA WAIN 


LUCKY STRIKE HIT PARADE 


VICTOR RECORDS 
Dir.: GENERAL AMUSEMENT CORP. 























CONGRATULATIONS ! 


VAUGHN 
MONROE 


and His ORCHESTRA 


e 
CURRENTLY 


STATLER HOTEL, BOSTON 
BLUEBIRD RECORDS 


Personal Direction: JACK MARSHARD 
© 





Exclusive Management 


WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 











It’s 


Thanks-Giving in January 
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To BOB WEITMAN and HARRY KALCHEIM 
As Personalities—With Affection Calloway 


As Showmen—With Respect 


WOODY HERMAN 


THE SAME GOES FOR US MANY, MANY Senkhier abt 


Goldfarb, Mirenburg & Vallon CONGRATULATIONS TO 
Bob Weitman and Harry Kalcheim 


a ee FROM 


CASS DALEY LORRAINE and ROGNAN 


NOW PLAYING PARAMOUNT, NEW YORK 











































































































HARRY JAMES and His Orchestra 


Send Season’s Greetings to 


BOB WEITMAN — HARRY KALCHEIM 
And All America 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


BOB WEITMAN and HARRY KALCHEIM 





THE FOUR INK SPOTS 


Decca Records, Exclusively 


and 


ELLA FITZGERALD 


Decca Records, Exclusively 





Personal — ee A ) ) > 48 West 48th St 
Management INC, New York 












































CONGRATULATIONS 


BOB WEITMAN 
and 


HARRY KALCHEIM 





and Holiday Greetings 


to All Our Friends ae 
Congralal 
fongratu ations lo 


JAN SAVITT BOB WEITMAN 
and His Top Hatters a * & ‘& * * Client 














and 
a * * * fe * Gentleman! 
Exclusive Management 
MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA BUCHANAN @ COMPANY’ 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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i Rp, ——- 
Big Band Incomes | —— ———s 

Continued from page 133 | —-- ek P< ——ae 

A. EB. of M. royalties his cut from the popularity | —— _aasonaueemnane 

of his band on records can be placed | * ———= 

at $26,000. -- — Si nos idea 

Adding those figures up places Ky- | weneiabebel ease" — 

ser’s income over the past 52 weeks ath Sa ER RNC q) . Ve ——— 

ASSOCIATED MU SICIANS at $1,050,000. But in that period the = nnetenenipaeneianaet Greclin aa i. 
leader managed to squeeze in a eeanretaae satiate NN 

OF GREATER NEW YORK number of guest shots, etc. on radio) ~ " nl * a ———-—— 
programs or whatever was handy. He - ase ac. 

anal p Ragete for obvious reasons a eg rail see ane; 

.ae ° Neither does he do ‘em on the cuff. are —n Santa e T —_—__— 

9 > Add another $20,000 for miscellane-| —- —_—_—_—— Th s ieee 
Affiliated with the Add anothe = e Santa . — 

“* In Miller’s case radio, too, is his} 7 — $ S —_—____.. 

“7 y 1 » ti if b e leadoff item. Three quarter hours | ——————— de Witt " ieaeleoaaaell 

A mel ican fh PC ?] a ion of a Ol sae for Chesterfield pays him $5,- | ee, Tra * e —- 
000 including extras for transcrip- | =~ a omen 

tions of two of the network shows, | ———— sidewalk Serena’ ae 

which are rebreadcast locally in| — The — 

New York, just as Kyser’s shows are| — —_ rca 
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1941 


THE YEAR FOR LIVE TALENT 


From all indications—from the many promising 
developments in the past year—it seems that 
1941 will see a greater use of live music than 
ever before. 


As Always, Local 802 will do everything in tts 
power to further the interest of its members, 
one and all. 


Local 802, AFM, will strive to do its share to 
make the new year, truly 


THE YEAR FOR LIVE TALENT 


DUAL oU2 «0 


Headquarters 


1267 6th Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


























SEASON’S GREETINGS 


From the Publishers of 


| WE THREE 
(MY ECHO, MY SHADOW AND ME) 
By Dick Robertson, Nelson Cogane and Sammy Mysels 


LOVE OF MY LIFE 


By Johnny Mercer and Artie Shaw 
“Second Chorus”) 


YOU FORGOT ABOUT ME 


By Dick Robertson, James F. Hanley and Sammy Mysels 
(From the RKO Picture, “Let’s Make Music”) 


Shout! Wherever You May Be 
| AM AN AMERICAN 


By Ira Schuster, Paul Cunningham and Leonard Whitcup 


OH! THEY'RE MAKIN’ ME ALL 
OVER N THE ARMY 


By Ira Schuster, Paul siesta and Leonard Whitcup 


(From the Paramount Production, 


MERCE R & MORRIS, INC, 


“> NEW YORK, N. Y. 
2 
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repeated. Combination of the live 
and transcribed shows, which are 
taken off while the live shows are 
airing, makes Miller’s total from ra- 
dio $260,000. He 
ing for Chesterfield the first week in 
1940. 


- 
27 


~ Miller’s Weeks 

Miller spent some 27 weeks on lo- 
cation during the past year, most of 
it at the Pennsylvania hotel, New 
York, where he’s current. Another 
two were spent at the Sherman ho- 


tel, Chicago, during the summer. 
Such work pays him about $2,000 


weekly, but in a number of weeks 
at the Penn the band was respons- 
ible for phenomenal business, setting 
a mark for the number of cover 
charges paid in six days which still 
stands. Such drawing power is re- 
flected, of course, in the band’s pay- 
off check under the usual percentage 
agreement a top band rates. With 
everything included Miller’s stands 
at Ra Penn and Sherman should 
have paid him around $75,000. 

The Miller one-night sit 
unsteady That is 
ilong that line were confined by the 
demands of his Chesterfield broad- 

Instead of filling a week with 


uation was 
his opportunities 


ingle dates during the summer the 
band played an average of three 
every seven days. Of the four re- 
maining one evening gave the band 
a rest and the other three covered 
the broadcasting. Each single date, 
however, was at good money. The 


band was sold 
Kyser’s. 


centage 


at pr imilar to 
Around $1,500 with a per- 
in ballrooms and as high as 


$3,200 for dates and private 


ices § 


Viang 
co1Liiege 


parties. He played in the neighbor- 
hood of 60-65 which set his gross 
from that quarter at $150,000, 


roughly. 

Theatres contributed 
to the band’s ledgers, too. Miller 
sandwiched in three weeks at the 
Paramount theatre, New York, while 
still at the Penn last spring and 
then picked up another six or seven 


a neat share 


out on the road. With salaries, 
vhich probably averaged $10,000 a 
week, and percentages, he could have 
rolled up an overall take of $120,- 
000. 
40,000 Platter Average 

Records were the making of Mil- | 

ler’s band along with air time. Dur- | 


ing 1940 his Bluebird issues 
Victor 


were on 
} + 


almost every weekly release 
and the major part of them were 
snapped up like the hot cakes they 
were. He must have made and is- | 
sued at least 90 sides, or 45 records. | 
For a while his platters were aver- 
aging 60,000 sales each. That's a lot 
of wax. It’s safer to quote an aver- 
age of 40,000 sales per release over 


the yeal At that rate he would have 


old a total of 1,800,000 platters. 
Miller’s record deal with Victor 
| for $350 guaran 


tee a side 


t a royalty of 5% of the gross 
ales figure. At that rate his re- 
ling activities probably paid him 


39,000, or a bit less. 


Though and Miller 
up a izable amount of 
shouldn't be forgotten that 
ures represent gross income, 
It's a safe bet that the 
up with no-more than $350.000 be- 
tween them as their end. The net 
is impossible to determine accurate- 
iy, but Kyser may have gotten $200,- 
000 and Miller $150,000. The fact 
that there isn’t much difference in 
what each hung on to, either in the 
above estimates or the actual figures, 
is due to the much larger cut con- 
tributed by Kyser to Federal coffers 
The higher the gross, etc. There 
numerous other expenses besides 
taxes that spread the gross, too. 


Kyser cleaned 
cash it 
the fig- 
not net 
two wound 


started broadcast- | 


are 
} 


To begin with there are commis- | 


sions ranging between 10% and 20%; 
salaries of the musicians; cuts to fi- 
nancial backers (only in Miller's 
case), and a flock of other details 
that only ledg sers reveal. But, who’s 
complaining? 
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Managenient: 


*CASC ADING CHORDS” 
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Give You My Word" 
That Had You But Heard 
What | Have Up My Sleeve, 
You Would Be on the Qui Vive 
For the 1941 Sensations 


"Cascading Chords" 


Cascading-Chordially Yours, 


Innovations... 


AL 
KAVELIN 


Publicity: FRANCIS MARQUIS 


MUSIC CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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. . JOHNNY WHITE, Prof. 
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EXCLUSIVE PUBLISHERS 
OF MUSIC BY 


Raymond 


SCOTT 
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Holiday Greetings 


MEYER 
DAVIS 


Orchestras Extraordinary 
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Choice of the 

| WHITE HOUSE during 
FOUR 


Administrations 








Only 
AMERICAN ORCHESTRA | 
to Play for the 
KING AND QUEEN 
of England 
|IN THE UNITED STATES 




































































The Season’s Best To All... 


FRANKIE GARLE 


COMPOSER OF THE 1940 HIT SONGS 


A LOVER'S LULLABY 
FALLING LEAVES 
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ALWAYS DEMAND THE UNION LABEL WHEN PURCHASING ANY ARTICLE 








= 


Cc. L. BAGLEY 
Vice-President 
900 Continental Bldg., 408 South Spring St. 
Los Aare, Calif. 
Phone: MUTUAL 2904 


JAMES C. PETRILLO 
dent 
1450 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
4lst Floor 
Phone: PENNA. 6-2546-2547 


FRED W. BIRNBACH 
Secretary 


29 Division St., Newark, N. J. 
Phone: HUMBOLDT 2-3400 


HARRY E£. BRENTON 
Pinancial Secretary-Treasurer 
Box B, Astor Station, Boston, Mass. 
Phone: KENMORE 3423 





PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 


>" 





JOSEPH N. WEBER 
Honorary President and General Advisor 
646 Woodruff Avenue (Westwood) 
Los Angeles, California 


HAIL T0 1941! 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
AFFILIATED WITH AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


JAMES C. PETRILLO 
1450 Broadway 


Executive Committee 


* 
A. C. HAYDEN 
Washington, D. C. 


616 Insurance Exch., Des Moines, Ia. 


J. W. PARKS 
1105 Allen Building, Dallas, Texas 


OSCAR F. HILD 
206 Atlas Bank Bidy., 524 Walnut St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
WALTER M. MURDOCH 


22 Royal York Road, North 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Dmerican ©: ederation of Pwsicians “timer aee 


New York, N. Y.. December 28, 1940 


As 1940 draws to a close, the American Federation of Musicians 
looks back on its 45 years of progress filled with the feeling 
‘of satisfaction that comes from the joy of a job well-done, 


From the fledgling born on October 19, 1896 at Indianapolis, 

4t has become the largest union of creative professional artists 
in the world. Aggressive leadership, unity of purpose and 
cooperative action have been responsible for this growth -- have 
enabled the Federation to overcome all difficulties in its never 
ceasing drive to increase and consolidate the economic status of 
its members while elevating the art standards of the profession 


at the same time. 


The Federation faces 1941 confident that the sphere of its jurise 
diction and influence will broaden while past gains are being 


further consolidated. 


- 


It is in the true Christmas spirit that the American Federation 
of Musicians and its Locals throughout the United States and 
Canada extends to all its members and to all its friends in 
show business, its sincerest wish for a happy and prosperous 


1941. 




















Season’s Greetings 


JACK BREGMAN 
ROCCO VOCCO 
CHESTER CONN 


























W. C. HANDY 


—AND— 


J. RUSSEL ROBINSON 


Present thele brand new “boogie woogie” arrangement and descriptive Tyric 
to the world famous “THE MEMPHIS BLUES” 





For Your Happy New Year 
1587 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Sincerely, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


—V 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 








Latin Disc Drive 


Continued from page 134— 
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try. Argentina likes tangoes, Brazil 
marchas and sambas; Central Ameri. 
ca is strong on marimba music; Cuba 
prefers its own rhumbas and congas: 
Chile prefers the queca. From the 
total sales point, Argentina is first, 
Mexico second, Chile third, Colom. 
bia, despite its comparatively small 
population, fourth, Brazil fifth and 
€uba sixth, with the rest of the con... 
tinent trailing away. 

Victor’s Argentine band best sel]- 
ers include Francisco Lomuto, Os. 
waldo Fresedo, Juan D’Arienzo, 
Pedro Lawrenz, Edgardo Donato and 
the Orchestra Radio Victor. Each of 
these tango outfits has its own style 
and followers and as in the States, 
certain numbers and arrangements 
occasionally jump way ahead of the 
field. Odeon’s best tango groups 
(called tipicas here) are Rudolfo 
Biagge, Enrique Rodriguez, Julio de 
Carro and Roberto Firpo, the latter 
having been at it since 1909 which 
shows that once you click here, you 
can stick around for a long time. 


Gardel Still Big 


Next to the tango crews in sales 
are tango singers. Victor’s Libertad 
Lamarque and Amanda Ledesma also 
happen to be No. 1 screen and radio 
draws. Others on Victor best selling 
lists include Carmensita Del Moral, 
Hugo Del Carril and Hector Palacios. 
The late Carlos Gardel, sometimes 
described as the Valentino of Argen- 
tina, is still a top seller. One radio 
station here never lets a day by with- 


out a five-minute session of his 
warbling. Odeon’s best sales are 
chalked up to ‘Charlo,’ Mercedes 


Simone (also a film actress) and 
Azucena Maizani. 

New stunt Des Foldes is trying to 
boost on this type of sale is the send- 
ing of expeditions into the interior to 
record native music. Because three- 
quarters of the population of Argen- 
tina lives outside the federal capital 
of B.A. and everybody here, big city 
dweller or ‘not, is familiar with - 
estancia or camp life, Victor thinks 
this may be a goldmine. A big 
traveling crew headed by Juan 
Carlos Casas recently returned from 
the northwest section of the country 
with a lot of stuff. Records not yet 
on the market but the stunt garnered 
a lot of newspaper space and may go. 
Also expected this kind of thing will 
have a certain sale to teachers, music 
groups and collectors of folklore. 

Next to tango bands and native 
singers, best sellers are certain for- 
eign stars, most of them Mexican. 
Tito Guizar, Pedro Vargas and Juan 
Arvizu) are smash everywhere in 
S. A. but Brazil which is Portuguese- 
speaking and naturally cares little 
for the purely Spanish. But Jean 
Sablon who made a personal tour 
here this season is also big, especially 
in Argentina which has long prided 
itself with French associations. 

Concert Sellers 










































































‘ No. 3 place is held by individual 
——— artists like Heifetz, Rubinstein, 
Marian Anderson, Marjorie Law- 
rence, etc. Noteworthy that those 
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ene steadily in 


who have made p.aa. trips get the 
sales, a point to be remembered 
when cash return on such trips seems 
insufficient. Another instance of this 


sort, of local boy reverse is that 


asics — | when plans were announced for a 


tour by violinist Menuhin, sales of 
his discs increased. 

Swing is last, although improving 
record sales. Tommy 
Dorsey, Artie Shaw, Glenn Miller rate 
best in the Victor lists with Good- 
—— |man also strong. Odeon which han- 
aie dles Decca here (95% of the platters 


= are issued under the Odeon label) 
however, declares Deanna Durbin it 
ep eae both sweet and hot tops anything or 


———  anybody’s list. Other jive faves are 


—_— Bob Crosby, Woody Herman, the An- 


drews Sisters, Ella Fitzgerald and 
Chick Webb. English band leaders 
Harry Roye (who made a p.a. here 
ate several years ago), Victor Sylveste! 
—— (and Ambrose are also good, especial- 
ly with the big British population in 








Argentina. Odeon has a local U. § 








type swing outfit, the Santa Paula 





Serenaders who sell well here and 
also in England, and Eddy Kay, an- 








— lother B. A. cafe band, records for 





| Victor. 
Once listened to only by the inter- 
































Season's Greetings 


national set, the 52d Street style of 
swing is getting a greater and greater 
play in S. A. Rhumbas and congas 
are just beginning to catch in 


Argentina and Chile. The Cuban 


is coming in here via the States, 
E L ti S / oddly enough, and that’s due mainly 
s 


745 Fifth Ave. New York 





to the pix. Similarly such European 
hits as the ‘Beer Barrel Polka,’ which 
was known here a long time ago 
under another name, never clicked 
until they were dressed up in New 




















| York and then sent back. 
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T’S BANDFILMS—NOT 


VAUDEVILLE 





By Joe Schoenfeld 


had 


instances 


What little soul vaudeville left passed out, 
except in a few isolated where the bud- 
eet rather than the desire prevents complete oblitera- 
stn. In place of variety entertainment is the band- 
chow: in place of humor as the backbone of a stage 
layout is the percussion acrobatics of a drummer, or 
a trumpeter’s hot licks. 

The coined word vaudfilm is now virtually a mis- 
nomer. Bandfilm would be more appropriate. Another 
expression now obsolete is ‘copy-act.’ All bands are 
copy-acts to a great exfent; nearly all of them have 
jamming, jaw-grinding trapmen; wide-stanced, wooden- 
faced singers; pale-faced and blue-jow led musicians (all 
without makeup), and an always-smiling leader, to 
whom none of the musicians pay any apparent atten- 
tion. That’s now the core of what was once vaudeville. 

Continuing the conformity, the very same mistakes 
made by the vaudeville that once was are being made 
by the bandshow of today. Plus the sameness of ma- 
terial, personnel and routining, there's also the grave 
error of inflated salaries and agents inciting theatre 
bookers into false competition. Theatres built the 
bands into the big money class, and at the same time 
built themselves a Frankenstein. 
| MCA’s Sales Tactics 


The past year saw two incidents that must have given 
many a showman cause for wonder. Both concerned 
Music Corp. of America and Warner Bros.’ Strand the- 
atre on Broadway. First MCA sold Horace Heidt’s 
orchestra away from the Strand and to Loew’s State 
when there was only a slight difference in the salary 
bids, and after the Strand had been dickering for some 
time. and shortly thereafter there was a similar situa- 
tion involving Orrin Tucker’s band and Bonnie Baker. 
In the latter case, MCA sold the band away from the 
Strand to the Paramount after WB had received a vir- 
tual okay on the deal. 

In the Heidt instance, MCA claimed that the salary 
offered by Loew's State was $1,000 higher, and, besides, 
WB took too long a time making up its mind. The ex- 
cuses were a little more involved regarding the Tucker- 
Baker combination, but of most importance was MCA’s 
claim that WB couldn't deliver a picture it had prom- 
ised for the band’s date. The film happened to be ‘All 
This. and Heaven Too,’ starring Bette Davis and 
Charles Boyer, one of the year’s outstanding grossers. 
What MCA couldn’t explain was why a band getting as 


much money as Tucker's ($35,000 for three weeks at 
the Paramount) should worry so much about its sup- 
nartine film 

It was obvious in both the Heidt and Tucker-Baker 


c ses that MCA was working the old gag of playing two 
ends against the middle. Result was that WB for a 
short while barred all MCA bands out of its theatres, 
but this was soon straightened out with a promise from 
MCA to behave. Since then MCA has been on proba- 
tion in the Warner booking office. 

MCA’s ‘probation’ notwithstanding, the fact remains 
that the bands are virtually running the stage show 
business, because they are virtually the only head- 
liners left. As such, they feel they are in the position 
to write their own tickets so far as salaries are con- 
cerned, and when the agents further hypo competitive 
bidding between bookers it's like slaughtering the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. Sooner o1 
inflation will hit such a peak that 
Impossible to even get a Mexican 
added to injury when the band 
right to name the picture the theatre 
current with its 

High cost 


tary acts, 


later band salary 
will find it 
with insult 

itself the 


is to play 


theatres 
tandoff, 
also gives 
con- 
engagement. 
of bands, plus the added cost of supplemen- 


yrrobably had much to do in keeping the 
; k 


level. Few theatres can now make a go of it with 
straight vaudeville, while on the hand few the- 
atres can afford to pay the salaries top bands demand. 
Also, many theatre operators are bes 
at the great variance 
nitery salary, and the they demand for a theatre 
appearance. It’s granted that the radio wires in the 
hotel and nitery dates are worth plenty to the 
hence the low salary (usuall: 
operators can’t see where the difference is 
A name band playing a newly opened New York nitery 
currently is a prime example of this. It’s getting $1,400 
weekly, which includes the wire costs, in the nitery; it 
rarely gets below $6,500 weekly in theatres. 


othe: 


inning to wonder 
between a name band’s hotel 


wafe 


band, 
but the theatre 


500-700%. 


scale), 


- Eddie Sherman’s Place 


In all other respects, the stage show business stood | 


still in 1940. There were extremely few additions or 


dropouts, and stages continued lighted only in those | 


major circuit instances where they were absolutely 
necessary. It’s significant that the largest book at the 
present time is held by an indie, Eddie Sherman, all of 
whose houses are doing well, while on the other hand 
the major circuits continue to claim that stage shows 
are a nuisance and usually cost them money. 


That’s something of a conundrum, inasmuch as the 


indies are showing profits with poor film, while the 
majors, with the pick of film availability, can’t seem 
to make a go of it with shows. On the other hand, | 


where the majors make an earnest try io sell the stage 
end, as at the Paramount, Strand and State on Broad- 
way, the profits are quite consistent. It’s possible and 
probable that there's little selling and showmanship 
elsewhere. 

In view of this it’s not surprising that none of the 
majors took much of a forward step in reinstating 
stage shows. RKO shows a gain in playing time over 
the same period last year, when it had three and a 
half to six weeks currently. On the other hand, Warner 
Bros., Loew’s and Paramount stayed the same, and 
these three combined have little more regular playing 


time than Eddie Sherman, who buys only for indie | 


houses. 

Sherman’s book, considering the status of major 
playing time, is remarkable. His full-weekers are the 
Hipp, Baltimore; Fay’s, Philadelphia; Carmen, Philadel- 
phia; Adams, Newark, and Howard, Washington. Added 
to these are the State, Hartford, playing the top-priced 
bands and shows three to five days weekly; State, Bal- 
timore, Majestic, Paterson, and Tower, Camden, gplit- 
weekers, and Broadway, Pitman, N. J., one-day stand. 
During the summer, Sherman also buys the shows and 
bands for the Steel Pier, Atlantic City. 

Only other indie book of any consequence is Arthur 
Fisher's. He books the two Brandt full-weekers, Flat- 
bush, Brooklyn, and Windsor, Bronx, plus a 
of smaller stands which play anywhere from two days 
to split-weeks. The remaining indie bookers are either 
asleep, or strictly concerned with five-and-dime stands. 

Outlook May Improve [ 

Unlike 1939, when the Brandts made a costly attempt 
to revive vaudeville at the Audubon, N. Y., and Carl- 
ton, Jamaica, there ‘wasn't an important try during 1940 
to reinstate stage anywhere. Only town to 
figure somewhat was Detroit, where the Michigan and 


shows 


Fox reverted to live entertainment, but only on an 
occasional basis. 
The story of 1941 may be different, however, due 


possibly to the consent decree in the film industry but 
more probably to 


which has renewed industrial activity and employ- 
ment over the entire country. There should be a re- 


newed demand for stage shows, plus the ability of the 


public to pay the higher admissions they call for, with 
the result that the major circuits’ current combined 
playing time of 13 regular weeks y be hypoed to 


twice that amount, 


amount of theatre playing time in 1940 down to the 1939 So chalk off 1940 as just another stage wait. 
ss - - ™~ * Carrie DeMar .... bee 1,000 
> 1910 Vaude Salaries re « Futon iio roo 
OTe i au € n ar I ‘ S Adele Ritchie ...... 1,006 
‘ Russian Dancers 1,000 
(Martin Beck) 

(Reprinted from VARIETY, further along than the ordinary ‘Governor’s Son’ .... _..... 1,000 
Dec. 10, 1910.) ° ‘treak’ can go. ‘Love Waltz’ ......... ... 1,000 
235 , : ‘ In the U. S., among acts now play- ‘Photo Shop’ ....... 1,000 
cafiblished again at this time Be’ ing’or which have appeared this sea- Russian Dancers 209 

salaries—when bands get as high as 5°, native and foreign, individuals — (wiluem steers) 
$12,500 weekly in theatres, plus per- and productions, the following re- On the House lop — 
centages, without causing much stir. ceive $500 or more each week. Hun- ‘The Courtiers .. 900 
dreds of others draw less than th La Pia 850 
Sel — , Gertrude Hoffman $3,000 Lionel Bi: nore 850 
The salaries paid ‘acts’ in vaude- ~atalaribenaas henner eane | ‘Leedine Li 850) 
ville have become common news- (P. G. Williams) William. Fart 850) 
Paper talk, the amount running to ie Senior 2500 ‘Scrooge B00) 
heights hitherto unknown in_ the- Gould Sarath ae 2500 ‘The Rolfonians 800 
— Bayes and Norworth 2,500 Nat Wills 800 
The prices paid people to appeal 3arnvard Romeo’ 29200 ‘Ballet of Light 800 
twice daily for a few minutes seeM Amelia Bingham ....... 2,000 ‘Operatic Festival’ 800 
incredible to the lay public. Suspi- payline ee ae 2.000 ‘Star Bout’ 800 
cious of ‘press agent,’ the outside Annette Kellermann ..... 2,000 John Lawson ..... 800 
public still doubts, always keeping in Alice Lloyd ee ae tere 1500 Ross & Bowen 800 
mind the number of minutes they Julian Eltinge ..ese......+ee: 1,500 Murphy & Nichols 790 
have seen the artist upon the stage Hite & Donlin ....... 1,500 Chip & Marble ..... 790 
without stopping to reflect what may Andrew Mack .......-..sse+- 1.500 | ‘Bathing Girls’ ...... 490 
have been the labor required, or the Mathewson and Bayers ...... 1.500 Rigoletto Bros. ‘ 30 
years of patient waiting, before Edwards’ Song Revue ....... 1500 Edwin Arde: ne ‘ 30 
recognition came to command the DPazie ..........ceeceeceeeeees 1,250 ‘Top World Ballet’ 150 
large salary from the vaudeville McIntyre and Heath ......... 1.250 Grapewin and Chance 750 
manager. Dee WANE. scaciekexss seh 1,250 Mason & Keeler 750 
‘Freak acts’ are paid big sums, Elbert Hubbard ..........+++: 1,250 Paris by Night hi 
but only for a spasmodic appear- Kelcey & Shannon ......+-: 1,250 ereon Saere ! = 
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The Whirly-Girly Burly 


By ANN CORIO 


Boston, Jan. 5 


Burlesque 1940—R. I P. 


The ‘P’ can only stand for prosperity 
fully laid out 


For, while burley was being tear- 
and buried, with adjectives of its bygone glory strewn over 
its grave, the funeral music had the ring of cash at the boxoffice. 


Burlesque along with aviation and munitions is 
enjoying a wartime spurt. Nothing seems to sooth 
disturbed thoughts as well as strippings. Blackouts 
in Europe call for more blackouts in America on the 
stage. 

Even the other amusement fields discovered bor- 
rowing from burley was the best policy. A guy called 
DeSylva, who took burlesque and gave it $100,000 
worth of dressing up, found he neédn't bet on the 
numbers any longer. It got so that all the musical 
comedy being heckled by veterans of 
42nd For $4.40 you could see burleycue and 
meet scciety, besides. 


comics were 





street. 


Ann Corie 


Izzy Hirst, undoubtedly hired by the railroad companies, took burlesque 
to the road and the 42nd-streeters saw America first. What a recruiting 
officer is to a farm boy—join the navy and see the world—the Hirst chain 
is to chorus girls Hirst even turned the tables. He gave us a chance to 
see the navy. He opened a theatre in Norfolk, Va. 

Traveling with a burlesque unit today has become an adventure like 
crossing the Atlantic. Companies depart in an atmosphere of bon voyage. 
They take the fast train out of St. Louis and if they don’t arrive in Pitts- 
burgh in three days an alarm is sent out. Then the B. & O. searches its 
records to make sure the troupe hadn’t been routed via Mexico City. 

Competition during 1940 resulted in better economic conditions for the 
strip-tensers. In 1939 the average got billing and $75 a week. Now they're 
getting $200 and their name in smaller type. The managers even become 
extravagant in ad space. One, through a composing room error, used an 
inch of white space, but wasn’t discharged. Chorus girls who were bawled 
out for poor ballet work (I’m only kidding) in the morning were pro- 
moted to third strip in the afternoon. 


Vaudeville and musical comedies, which had raided burlesque for their 
stars, got a taste of their own medicine when Hirst poached on their actors 
and took Charlie Kemper and Billie Haggerty, plus good novelty acts, for 
‘Girls in Blue’. He even undertook the revolutionary step of putting in a 
dance team. It got so that there was entertainment as well as sex in 
the shows, and the managers couldn't believe it but these shows did more 
business. 


Theatres As Is—N. S. G. 
Probably the war kept that other bugaboo of burlesque from being 
improved—the condition of the theatres. After experiencing the dressing 


rooms of some theatres, they would love the London subway shelters, 


The moral standing of burlesque was high last year—the managers made 


| the performers put in such long hours that the troupe had to run, not walk, 


| to their hotels and back to make the shows. 


the Government's defense spending, | 


| tell 


The townspeople never had a 
trip-teaser who could do the 
20 seconds. 


chance to talk, except 


from the theatre to the 

Not New York did burlesque put on the high hat. An out-of- 
town theatre advertised for debutantes and college graduates for its chorus 
lines. There was a constant call for burlesque 
pictures, while more 
showgirls went 


about the distance 
hotel in 


only in 


xeople for the stage and 
and more actresses and Broadway and night club 
into burlesque, 


Much Burley Publicity 


Burlesque had a well-publicized yea1 Billy 
like Mike Mok, that refugee 


. 
decided 


y Rose, who sounded more 
from a city editor and now Rose's press agent, 


that there was no more sex in a tease and said so in the American 


Weekly The weekly had me answer him and uphold the poor man’s 
‘Ziegfed Follies’ Billy objections to burlesque were so contradictory 
that it turned out he didn't like because we Nad no Swimmers In Our 
nov 

Winchell called it strip TNTeasing. The American Weekly also let me 


Hollywood what was wreng with 
let Hedy 
St. Louis 
Strip-teasing, so burley 
on the that Ray 
been a straight 


tneir pictures, 
like 


Wa any 


but unfairly wouldn't 
Then the 
mention of 


Lamarr say what she didn’t about burlesque. 


without the 


were so 


papers decided that new tory 


took to the ail There 


Swing got 


many programs 


radio mond Gram letters asking if he had ever 


man 

year. Jerry Pingel, a 
came the Max Factor with spotlights and had 
ing to carry thei 
for his habit of 
actor, tumbled out of a box at 
atre, 


than 


Burlesque had a hectic St. 


some 


Louis electrician, be 
of the strippers ask- 
electrician A noted billposter got into difficulties 
the Willkie paper. Jackson Beck, the radio 
my performance at the Eltinge «(N. Y.) the- 
the house. He 
in ON a pass. 


Own 
covering up 
undoubtedly f: 


om trying to count 


couldn't sue sincé he was 


Was more angry 


injured, but 


I went legit while pictures went burlesque. Mrs. Desi Arnaz did a strip 
RKO picture. Lucille Ball is a fine actress, but after the Hays office 
got through any candy butcher would have been more exciting. 

The mayor of a large « tern city confessed to me during my summer 
theatre performance that it was the first time he had seen me—without 
wearing a fake mustache I went to Harvard for an interview with a 
learned scientist—who told me he wanted to give me a masters devree 
MOGS—Master of the G String. He asked me not to tell the papers about 
it—then sneaked away and called the Associated Press. 

Hirst missed a valueble opportunity to get even for legit’s raid on my 
time by not wiring an offer to Katharine Cornell. Al Somerby, of the 


Old Howard 


Car £0,’ 


(Boston), saw the crowded houses at our showing of ‘White 
and immediately advertised Bob Ferguson and Max Coleman, in 
‘Romeo and Juliet’. A critic discussed the issue ‘Is Corio for the Library’ 
The future of burlesque? 
An invisible entrance and exit to burley houses 
the owner 


is the crying need. With- 


will have to depend on better talent, theatres at least 


t that 


ip to 1900 standard, and less emphasis on girls—more on laughs 
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What's Become of the Vaude People? 


By Hal Halperin 


Chicago, Jan. 5 

Until the present, someone has been constantly mis- 
taking the reflexive jerkings of Vaudeville’s dead body 
for the drawing of a new breath of life, so it hasn't 
been good taste to inquire into the fate of Vaudeville’s 
sons and daughters since she died. 

Now. no one will deny that vaudeville is dead, or 
even that her spirit has gone, so the subject is a proper 
one. Indeed, it’s pertinent, if for no other reason than 
because those who sit so snugly in the protection of 
Mother Radio. Mother Night Club, and Mother Pictures 
need reason to say to themselves, ‘What will happen to 
me shguld my guardian pass on, or become so disabled 
I can’t get my living from her?’ 

Is the thought of something happening to radio, pic- 
tures or night clubs only the worry of an alarmist. 
Maybe. And then, maybe not. One has only to re- 
member Theodore Tilton’s poem about the Persian 
King who asked his advisors to formulate a piece of 
wisdom which would be true forever. The advisors 
brought back these words: ‘Even this shall pass away.’ 

Vaudeville left a few orphans in fortunate circum- 
stances, but she left a great many more who were all 
that orvhbons of the best tradition are supposed to be. 
These latter have had to find a new way of making a 
living. Many—probably the majority—have fitted them- 
selves for a different branch of show business, and at- 
tained huge success. Al Shean and Jim Barton, for 
example, went from vaudeville to legit, and the former 
has since gone into pictures, successfully. Others have 
followed a similar routine. 

Gold In Radio 

Radio has mothered countless vaudevillians—Jack 
Benny, Fred Allen, Bob Hope, Ken Murray, Edgar 
Bergen, Burns and Allen. Still others have gone into 
pictures—Ginger Rogers, Martha Raye, Billy Gilbert, 
Fred Astaire. Night clubs have also taken their share, 
but the majority, as always with a majority, have had 
to content themselves with something less. 


For a while, this ‘something less’ was the WPA Thea- 
tre and, when this also died, they were left as before, 
only poorer and still more hopeless. Now the ‘some- 
thing less’ includes club dates, cafes and S‘ate Fairs for 
the most part—all of them furnishing the average per- 
former with a better living than the WPA Theatre did, 
with all credit to that organization, nowithstanding, for 
it accomplished a tremendous thing in its time. 

Club have never been unknown to vaude- 
villians, but they were never considered a main source 
of income as they are today. Changing from vaude- 
ville to club dates required a different routining and 
technique, but not as great as would changing from 
vaudeville to night clubs. Club dates 
‘easiest way’ for literally hundreds of performers and 


dates 


Burlesque—Past, Present and Future 


today they depend upon them, 
week, to give them their living. 

These dates are played before sports, political and 
fraternal organizations; conventions, private parties and 
vatherings of every kind. They pay from $25 to $100 a 
show, and are meat for vaudeville performers 
better than any other class, know how to 
crowds. 

Some acts have merely adapted their old routines to 
fit club date requirements; others, especially comedy 
turns, have fixed up something entirely new. Several 
of the higher paid turns use merely a framework and 
fill it in differently each time, using names, incidents, 
and inside stuff on the audience to which they're play- 
ing. This necessitates getting together with an organ- 
ization head-man several days in advance to get the 
dope and learning a new act for every performance, 
but the acts doing it find it pays off in money and 
extra dates. 

Small cafes and honky-tonks have their share of ex- 
vaudevillians also. Several—like the Cat and Fiddle in 
Cincinnati—change weekly and have at least one ex- 
vaudeville turn on every bill—a hand-to-hand balancing 
act, a juggler, even a chatter team occasionally. 

In Cafe Business 

Many small cafes are owned by former vaudeville 
people, who not only run the business, but also tend 
bar and put on a show week after week. Sometimes, as 
in the case of Ann Boyce (formerly of Boyce & Marsh), 
it's a husband and wife affair. They own a little spot 
near Santa Monica, Calif.. and Miss Boyce is greeter. 
waitress, piano-player and singer. Her husband tends 
bar, juggles and sings behind it, and leads community 
singing by the customers. 


an average of one a 


who, 
handle 


Sometimes, too, it’s merely working for somebody 
else. During the last two years, stages behind bars 


have come into vogue and a regular show bill is run 
off as part of the bar's attraction. In Chicago's loop 
alone are some six, of this type, and more being added. 
The Sherman Airdome, Yankee Doodle, Canitol, Elmer’s 
and, one of the biggest anywhere, Russel’s Silver Bar, 
which employs some 20-odd performers at all times. 
Specialty Acts 

Then, of course, there are performers who have ce- 
veloped specialty acts. Toots Brandt (formerly of 
Walters & Brandt) is an outstanding example. She is 
having considerable success aS a comedy waitress in 
night clubs and hotels, getting almost as much as when 
her act worked in vaudeville at a salary of $350 a week. 

This list hasn’t included the many commercial fields 
into which performers have gone: floor-walkers, travel 
information bureau, tearooms and sales jobs. They're 
too numerous to mention, but it does show that, while 
vaudeville may have died, vaudeville performers have 
been able to accept the condition and gone on into 
something else which provided a place for their talents 
—even though those talents had to be slightly altered. 











By Barney Gerard 


the 


born 


It was in same year that 
Varikty that buresque 
started the cycle which was the be- 
ginning of a new era in that particu- 
lar field. 

In the summer of 1905, the formid- 
able Empire Circuit which controlled 
the Western Wheel of burlesque the- 
atres was notified by the men who 
produced and owned the attractions 
playing that circuit that they intended 
to pull a blitzkrieg by withdrawing 
their shows and starting a circuit of 


was 


their own. This was a terrific blow 
to the Western Wheel for in those 
days, with the exception of a few 


‘turkey’ burlesque shows, there were 
no burlesque attractions except those 
playing the W. W. 

The producers on the Wheel had 
an organization which was known 
as the Eastern Travelling Managers 


Association and among the more 
prominent members were Sam A. 
Scribner, J. Herbert Mack, Bill 


Campbell, Hurtig & Seamon, Larry 


Weber & Ed F. Rush, Charles H 
Waldron and Gus Hill. The Trav- 
elling Managers Assn. had quietly 
leased theatres in nearly every town 
in which the Western Wheel had 
a house and when they had a suffi- 
cient number of theatres’. they 
launched a rival circuit which they 
called the Eastern Wheel. 


This was a devastating blow to the 
older Wheel and it left them but a 
few months in which to secure at- 
tractions for the following season. 
There being none available it be- 
came necessary for them to organ- 
ize their own shows. 

With the formation of two bur- 
lesque wheels there was not suffi- 
cient talent available to complete 
rosters for the required number of 
shows. which resulted in many new- 
comers being recruited from all 
parts of the country. The Western 
Wheel had a harder time than did 
the Eastern Wheel, as the latter had 
intact the shows which played over 
the Western 
mer had to start from scratch to or- 
ganize around 35 shows. In order 
to meet this situation every theatre 
owner had to organize as many | 


Wheel, while the for- | 


became an The important thing is, vaudeville performers were 
able to alter ’em. 

attractions,’ with the result that the 

protits were affecied to such an ex- 

tent that the fight was called off 

around i912 and the two wh>els 

merged. The Western Wheel went 

out of business but i0 or 12 of the 

| stronger attractions from that cir- 

shows as he had theatres, while some | cuit went over to the new wheel 
of the owners put on additional | The only title which was permitted 
shows. There was a mad scramble |to be retained on a Western Wheel 
for actors, writers, producers and | attraction was ‘Follies of the Day,’ 
chorus girls—and many a restaurant | which I first produced on that wheel 


and hotel 
and 


lost their best 
chambermaids. 


waitresses 


The Miners, who at the time owned 
the Bowery and Eighth Ave. theatres 
in New York, produced four shows, 
namely ‘The Bohemian Burlesquers,’ 
‘The Americans,’ ‘The Merry Bur- 
lesquers’ and the ‘Dreamland Bur- 
Campbell & who 
theatres in Cleveland and 
produced ‘Tiger Lillies’ and 

Belles,’ while Jim Butler 
Whallen & Martell of 
and Jim Fennessey of 
all of whom were the 
dominent western factors of the 
Wheel, produced around 10 shows. 
It was in the mad hunt for people 
to produce and act in these shows 
that I ran into Tom Miner who of- 
fered me the job of manager of his 
‘Bohemian Burlesquers’ and I jumped 
at it. 


lesquers.’ 
owned 

Detroit, 
‘Colonial 
of St. Louis, 
Louisville, 
Cincinnati, 


Drew, 


70 Shows on Tour ; ! 

When 
gust 70 burlesque shows began to 
tour the country old 
favorites were on Eastern 
Wheel, the introduced 
new show boards 
faces 


1, 
the season opened in 


and while 
the new 
circult 


the 


the 


older 
titles on 
the 


and 
new on stage 

With the launching of the two bur- 
lesque wheels an innovation in rout- 
ing was introduced when the Wes- 
tern Wheel, through an_ arrange- 
ment with John Cort, contracted to 
play their shows west of Kansas City 
and extending to San Francisco. The 


Eastern Wheel on the other hand 
booked their shows through the 
south and as far as New Orleans. 


Neither routing was very profitable 
and the Western Wheel cancelled 
their western bookings after 
first season while the Eastern Wheel 
abandoned their southern routing af- 
ter a few seasons. 


two Wheels for many seascns and 
each tried to wean away the other’s 
taient. Heavy advertising campaigns 
were indulged in, 
ville headliners 


vaude- 
used as ‘extra 


expensive 
were 


Au- 


the | 
| If it 


i|Cantor, W. C. 
It was a tough fight between the | 


in 1908 and thereafter up to 
I continued to produce on the 
lumbia Circuit. This was the 
adopted by the newly merged cir- 
cuit, and its shows soon elevated the 
standard of the theatres’ to the point 
where they became 
tors of the Broadway 
musical shows. 


Co- 


strong competi- 


revues and 


' $5,000-$6,000 Shows Up to $35,000 | 


Whereas a burlesque show in the 
early Western Wheel days would 
cost about $5,000 or $6,000 to pro- 
duce, it was not unusual for shows 


on the Columbia Circuit to cost $35,- 


060 to produce which is what the 
last editions of my ‘Follies of the 
Day’ cost. Others who producecd 
lavish productions on the Circuit 


were Jean Bedini, Max Spiegel, Dave 


Marion and Jack Singer. 

Around 1927, the march of time 
the advance of progress, the end of 
the cycle or whatever you choose to 


call it, 


saw the passirg of burlesque, 


but long before this, however, many 
of it stat graduated into other 
branches of the amusem ent world 
the Broadway shows, motion picture 
and radio. 
~ Great Talent Incubators 

The schooling that was given t 
the talent which was developed in 
this type of burlesque could not 
have possibly been vbtained in any 


other branch of the theatre. The 


| passing of this Burlesque has made 


the amusement business much poorer 
and greatly affected the supply o! 
talent, while the future will be 
affected even more so unless Burles- 
que, in some form, in keeping with 
the trend of the times, is revived. 
isn’t, where are you going to 
successors to Al Jolson, Eddie 
Fields, Bert Lahr, 
Bobby Clark, Joe E. Brown, Ai 
Shean, Joe Penner, Ray Bolger, Jack 
Haley, Jack Pearl, Jim Barton, Ted 
Lewis, Fanny Brice, the Watson Sis- 
ters, Sophie Tucker, tne Dolly Sisters 


fina 


land thousands of others. 


1926, | 


name | 


————. 





But It’s Far 





Burlesque May Be Anemic, 


. 2 


From Dead 








By Joe Schoenfeld 





Who was it that said burlesque is 
dead? 

Ontside of New York, burlesque 
is more than holding its own with 
every other type of stage entertain- 
ment. And in the metropolis, if one 
also counts such $4.40 burley as B. G. 
DeSylva’s ‘DuBarry Was a Lady,’ 
now touring, and ‘Panama Hattie, 
the strip misfits, nude tableaux and 
low comedy likewise are doing very 
well for themselves. 

The Minsky style of entertainment 
may be in a state of putrefaction, bu: 
it is a lusty and kicking decomposi- 
tion brought on by the burlesque 
theatre operators first, the moronic 
audiences second and the lazy comics 
third. The strippers only followed 
orders. 

Burlesque’s survival, in fact, pros- 
perity, can only be based on the 
ereatly underestimated lunatic fringe 
in this country. Though a family- 
type entertainment such as vaude- 
ville can barely keep what head it 
has above water, the dirty slapstick 
and sloppy G-stringers manage to 
keep going, and very profitably in 
most instances, without the buyin” 
public first asking what picture is 
playing. 

While a vaudeville act has tough 
sledding to book 20 weeks a yeai 
nowadays, burlesque has two sep- 
arate circuits routing shows for a 
total of 25 weeks’ playing time. These 
are the so-called Midwest Circuit. a 
cooperative group of operators, 
which has 12 weeks played in 13, 
and Izzy Hirst’s wheel, which has 
13 weeks played in 14. It’s a miracle 
in vaudeville currentiy if an act can 
be routed for 13 weeks with only 
one week’s layoff in between. And 
how many legit road companies gei 
25 weeks outside of New York. 


Follies, L. A., Running 30 Years | 
The 


clude a 


wheels naturally do not in- 
number of the indie stock 
burlesque houses scattered over the 
country. As for instance the Fol- 
lies, Los Angeles, which has been 
playing stock burlesque uninterrupt- 
edly for 30 years; the Capitol, San 
Francisco, which plays’ burlesque 
an average of 25 weeks a year; Cas- 
ino, Boston, long a stock house; the 





FAIRS, CARNIES OPEN 
UP FOR VAUDE ACTORS 





By DAN GOLDBERG 
Chicago, Jan. 5. 

With vaudeville as a career con- 
tinuing to decline in importance and 
as a means of gaining a real liveli- 
hood performers are increasingly 
finding a bright outlet for talent in 
the outdoors field, particularly carni- 
vals and fairs, which were formerly 
considered strictly the refuge of 
' grifters. 

But the carnivals and the fairs to- 
day have stepped up their quality 
and are using the best available tal- 
ent. They realize that their public 
is considerably wiser than in the old 
days, and are ready, willing and able 
to pay real salaries for performers. 
The old-time cheapie  side-shows 
have been kicked into the alley and 
replaced by top-notch revues. 

Got Honest 

have come a long way 
in the past few They have 
learned the old-time grifting and 
sexy come-on stuff doesn’t pay in 
the long run, and that the best way 
to establish a business is on public 
And for that 


Carnivals 


years. 


goodwill and respect. 


reason, the new carnival model is 
that of entertainment first. 
Carnivals now offer an act as 


much as 35 weeks’ work, which is by 
far the longest single route in show 
business. There is nothing in vaude 
to compare with it. 

In addition, the acts are break- 
ing into the fair business. Formerly, 
the fairs were strictly for acrobatic 
turns, but the fair secretaries have 
learned that the public expects more 
than thrill turns and fair shows now 
are in the line of general variety 
entertainment. 

This trend has brought the stand- 
ard agencies of show business into 
the outdoors field. The William 
Morris agency and others have given 
considerable attention to the out- 
doors field and were represented at 
the annual convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Fairs and 

| Expositions here early in December. 


newly instituted policy at the Tiy. 
oli, Brooklyn, and, of course, the 
other New York houses like the Siar 
3ro00kiyn; Gaiety, Republic and El. 


tinge in the Times Square district: 
and Triboro in Harlem. ; 

As expecied, the renewed indus- 
tria: development over the entire 


country, due to the great defense 
spending, plus also the great concen. 
trations of men for training in army 
cantonments and naval reservations, 
is siving byrlesque an added im- 
petus, The first break came recently 
when Hirst added to his wheel the 
Gaiety, Nerfoik, Va., where buries- 
que hasn't played for 15 years at 
least. The house in the -old days 
housed Keith vaudeville, but that 
wes so long ago that none of the 
natives of that naval stronghold 
ioticed the transition from family 
entertainment to stripping and dirt. 

As in New York, burlesque oper- 
itcrs over the country more and 
more in the past year subjugated 
comedy to the stripping and semi- 
nude tableaux. Thus further re- 
stricted, with few comedy chances 
i'n front of the olio, comic natuially 


became even lazier. Now | they 
arent even bothering to use their 
memory, merely reprising, week 


afier week, a half-dozen scenes that 
kecp setting dirtier with use. And 
with the increased stress on strip- 
piog and posing scenes, the talking 
woman in burlesque has become a 


rarity. Mostly they are strippers 
playing straight in comedy scenes 


with about the same degree of talent 
as their no-talent stripping. 


Graduates From the Wheels | 
Despite this, however, several bur- 
lesque comics have been graduating 
out of burley and into legit and p-c- 
tures. No. 1 in this respect this year 
is Rags Ragland, in ‘Panama Hattie,’ 
now Broadway's new pet comic. Red 
Marshall, in the ill-fated ‘All in Fun,’ 
is another gaining a reputation in 
a higher form of entertainment. Phil 
Silvers (Yokel Boy’ and Metro pix), 
Joey Faye (‘Man Who Came to Din- 
ner’ on the road), Sid Stone (road 
‘Life With Father’) and Joe Devlin, 
currently playing character parts in 
pictures, also used burlesque as a 
stepping stone in the past two sea- 
sons, 


Abbott and Costello 


But the top click to come 
burlesque in recent years 


out of 


was the 


team of Bud Abbott and Lou Cos- 
tello, currently under a_ lucrative 
term contract with Universal Pic- 
tures. They came to the front via 


Kate Smith’s radio program, dupli- 
cated this success in the Shuberts’ 
‘Streets of Paris’ on Broadway, and 
last summer starred on their own 
commercial radio show. Consider- 
ing their vaudeville appearances and 
now their film work, this team has 
run the gamut of virtually every 
form of popular entertainment, and 
their earnings today are a far cry 
from the $150 top (for the team) 
y once got weekly in burlesque. 

Top cities for burlesque in point of 
b.o. are Union City, New Jersey, 
Newark, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Boston, St. Louis, Chicago and New 
York. N. Y. operators, however, are 


always crying, though at the same 
time steadily increasing their over- 
heads. This can possibly be ex- 


plained by their screwy way of com- 
puting profits, i.e., if they net $1,000 


one week and $750 the next, they 
figure they lost $250. 
The burlesque wheels are as f yI- 
lov 
Midwest 
Jacaues, Waterbury, Conn. 


Rialto, Chicago. 


Avenue, Detroit. 
Casino, Toronto. 
Palace, Buffalo, 

Globe, Boston. 


Grand, St. Louis. 
Fox, Indianapolis. 
Gaiety, Cincinnati. 
Capitol, Toledo. 
Roxy, Cleveland. 
Grand, Canton, O. 
Izzy Hirst 
Howard, Boston. 
Lyric, Bridgeport. 
Empire, Newark. 
Hudson, Union City. 
Trocadero, Philadelphia. 
Gaiety, Baltimore. 
Gaiety, Washington. 
Gaiety, Norfolk. 
National, Detroit. 
Garrick, St. Louis, 
Mayfair, Dayton. 
Casino, Pittsburgh. 
Lyric, Allentown, Pa. (2 days) 
Orpheum, Reading, Pa. (2 days) 
Colonial, Utica, N. ¥. (3 days). 
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‘An Old Sweetheart of Mine’ 


By Bill Halligan 








Hollywood, Jan. 5. 
Dear Tuah Dey: ' 

Forgive me dear for neglecting you all these years. I didn’t know what 
had happened to you. I saw a story in a paper about you trying a come- 
back and I went into a bar and had a drink. A silent toast to you, you 
certainly were good to me, sweetheart. 

Remember that day back in 1908 when we first 
met? It was in the spring in New England. I was 
just like the foliage, fresh and green. It was in a 
little suburb of Boston, a place called Medford Park 
—just an airdrome, a stage, some wooden benches 
and a fence around the place like a ball park. An 
old geezer named J. W. Gorman booked you. We 
went from there to Norumbega Park out the other 
side of Brookline. I can still see the kids in the 
canoes drifting down the little brook that bordered 
Norumbega. It was as far as the street car went in 
those days. 


We moved the next week to Mike Sheedy’s ‘Freebody Park’ in Newport, 
R. I., where we played to a whole ground floor of boxes and Mrs. Stuy- 





Saluting Sherman 


Section in the current issue 
saluting Eddie Sherman's 20th 
anni as a vaudeville booker is 
unusual in several respects, but 
most notably because of the 
100% representation of the the- 
atres he books. Sherman’s book 
is by far the largest among the 
indies, and, in fact, larger than 
any of the major circuits indi- 
vidually. 

It’s the first time in years that 
an indie vaude booker has rated 
and/or received such a _ con- 
gratulatory sendoff. 











Jap Frugality 


SocksNiteLife 





By JAMES B. HARRIS 


Tokyo, Dec. 15. 
With the advent of Government 
control on all enterprises, Japan has 





vesant Fish snoring all through Jim Harrigan, the Tramp Juggler’s act. 
The big bull in Power’s elephants used to wake us up every morning at 


completely lost its night life, with 


5 o’clock and Curley, the keeper, and I would walk down to the beach for | the exception of licensed quarters 


an early swim. The world was my oyster in those days, but I wanted | 
lobster. Then we went to Hathaway’s, New Bedford, where all the whalers 


used to tie in for the winter. 


It was there we saw Sophie Tucker for the first time. She was working | 


(soon destined to be wiped out), 
geisha establishments which request 


| the filling-out of questionnaires and 


operated under the watchful care of 
officials who have their weather-eye 


in blackface and singing ‘Have You Seen My Henry Brown?’ Conroy &| open for spendthrifts so that they 
LeMaire were on the bill, too, playing their first week together—and Grant | may be dealt with severely, and a 


Simpson and Lulu McConnell. 
submarine tender, and Larry Crane, the Irish magician, had one too many 
and exposed all the tricks in his act that night. I had a lot of illusions 
myself in those days. 


Well, sweetheart, we had a lot of grand times together and no mistake. 


Remember Ramona Park, outside of Grand Rapids, when we all lived at | 


Paulo’s boarding house and Fanny Brice made us home-made noodles. We 
used to row across the lake after the show at night and sit out on the pier 
dreaming of the day when our names would be up in lights. Once we 
went to a place just outside of Long Branch, N. J., called Pieasure Bay. 
Joe Woods had a theatre there, an open-air one, built right on the Shrews- 
bury river. There was a 10-foot stream of water between the stage and 
the audience. Rolland Travers, the magician, was on the bill and someone 
let his ducks out of their crate. Travers had to get a rowboat and paddle 
under the stage to get them back. 


The Ace That Failed 


Every weekend Joe Woods would have a houseful of guests—Pat Casey, 
Joe Schenck, the picture tycoon; Ed Kealey, later with Fox; Lou Anger, 
Jack Lewis and a host of others. We played stud poker and Anger lost 
all his money and Schenck booked him in Elizabeth and New Rochelle for 
the following two weeks. Lou lost those two weeks’ pay right there and 
then trying to make an ace in the hole stand up. 


That’s the spot where Eunice Burnham and Charlotte Greenwood broke 
in their act, as did Flannigan & Edwards. Ernie Truex played a bellboy in 
Bertie Herron’s one-act play down there. 


It was beautiful along the Shrewsbury in the spring but I would never 
have seen it but tor you sweetheart. We were together at the old National 
in Boston where John Royal was the manager, and Ray Dooley and her 
Metropolitan Minstrels were on the bill. Royal has gone a long way 
since then but you helped him get there, old pal. 


Remember the day Gene Hughes, the agent, went down to that little 
cottage in the Italian district in New Haven and listened to two kids play 
the piano and sing in their front parlor. Gene brought them in for a 
Sunday showing at the old Columbia burlesque house. You sent one of 
them to the heights. I guess you could call it that. From the Columbia 
burlesque house to the Metropolitan Opera is only a nickel on a Broadway 
car but do you know one person who ever made it outside of Rosa Pon- 
selle? Mr. Albee took the bows on that one, but my orchids must go to 
Gene Hughes. 

You were with me when we played with Orville Harrold, too, Harrold 
& Wood, ‘When Tenor Meets Bass’. Orville made the Met, too. 


Remember Old Town, Maine, where the manager’s wife sold the tickets 
and the Indian fishing guide was the drummer in the pit? And Rockland 
where we caught the lobsters and Maxine Elliott's pop was the bartender 
in the hotel bar? Remember the first trip with you on the Orpheum cir- 
cuit with the Astaires opening the show and knocking the audience dead. 
We wrote so many letters about them to J. J. Shubert that he sent Rufus 
LeMaire to see them at the Majestic in Chicago and from then on things 
were easier. They opened no more shows. I wonder if Fred remembers? 


Do you recall the time Ring Lardner wrote us an act and we went 
down to Lafayette, Indiana, to break it in and didn’t get a laugh? We told 
George Ade about the new writer in Chicago Johnny O’Connor had in- 
troduced us to, R. W. Lardner (they didn’t call him Ring then). 


We saw a lot of funny things with you sweetheart. The night we went 
into the ditch on the Iron Mountain and missed the matinee at Ft. Smit, 
Ark. That night there was a lynching right in front of the hotel and no 
one was in the theatre for the first show. I can see that colored boy 
Swinging from that telegraph pole still. You couldn't compete with that 
kind of an attraction baby. 


Helped on the Ring Payments 

We were together in Texarkana the night the Lusitania was sunk. We’ll 
never forget that. Remember how I bought a diamond ring from Boasberg 
in Buffalo and you helped me make the payments? I lost that ring in a 
crap game in Erber’s, East St. Louis, the night of the Jeffries-Johnson 
fight. Jack Krause, the burlesque comic, may have it yet for all I know. 

We played Marshalltown, Iowa, one act on the bill and tramped down 
to the depot in five feet of snow to catch the Northwestern to Columbus, 
Neb. The Northwestern was six hours late. It was a New Year’s eve and 
the town livery stable caught on fire and burned to the ground. A bit dif- 
ferent than sitting in the Gold Room of the Savoy, isn’t it? And the time 


we were snowbound in Iowa City and played stud by candle light in a cold 
Pullman, 


The next New Year’s eve we were at the Orpheum, Brooklyn, and you 
were going good Percy Williams made a lady out of you and no mistake. 
We ran out on you and played a couple of musical comedies, one at the 
old Chicago LaSalle stock. That one changed our entire life. Harry Askin 
came over to the Majestic to see Taylor Holmes and took us instead. R. H. 
Burnside, good old Burnie, staged that one and got us a job in Irving 
Berlin’s first show the year after, ‘Watch Your Step’. The audience ap- 
plauded the opening overture 10 minutes before the curtain went up. We 
all went down to Syracuse to break the show in. Charlie King, the Castles, 
Elizabeth Murray, Elizabeth Brice and Frank Tinney. Tinney was a riot. 
Tommy Gray came along to write Tinney’s jokes. It was the first time I 
ever heard of a gag man. And W. C. Fields jumped all the way from 
Capetown, South Africa, to join the show, and Dillingham closed him after 
the first performance—a record. Bill. 


We all went down to the bay to visit a| network of cheap bars and so-called 


cabarets. At the latter the playing 
of jazz records is prohibited, closing 
time is 10 sharp, dancing is banned 
under threat of heavy punishment 
and hostesses everlastingly relate 
sob stories to get tips. 

Where to seek amusement, there- 
fore, other than at the filmeries or 
| show houses is a question far more 
| difficult to solve than that for pro- 
| curing an adequate supply of sugar, 
| matches, real butter and suits which 
| do not contain more than 90% staple 
| fiber. Drunks are also becoming 

searce, for most Jap ‘sake’ (rice 
wine) is mixed with water and to 
| really get plastered requires a lot of 
drinking. 

| Tokyo’s ‘B’way’ Gloomy 

The Ginza, Tokyo’s Broadway and 
once the center of Tokyo’s night 
life, is now enshrouded with gloom, 





| for its illumination has all been ex- | 
tinguished to economize on electric- | 


ity. Stores no longer display fancy 
| goods or precious trinkets. With the 
enforcement of the anti-luxury law, 
damsels are forbidden to attire them- 
selves in gorgeous kimonos woven 
with silk, silver and golden threads, 


and members of patriotic women’s | 


societies are posted at all corners to 
hand out tickets on which are 
printed severe words of admonition 
and rules to be obeyed by ‘frivolous’ 
maidens who are so bold as to dis- 
regard the ruling. Men are advised 
to wear the national uniform, which 


that worn by Manchurian street car 
conductors. Also, all women are ad- 
vised not to walk alongside men, but 
to follow discreetly a few paces be- 
hind. This also applies to married 
couples. This is not a compulsory 
ruling but is being strongly recom- 
mended by police officials who have 
already received too many com- 
plaints from couples who have been 
attacked by over-zealous patriots. 
Hours Restricted 

Beer parlors still operate, but their 
hours are restricted and, as prev- 
iously, no entertainment may be pro- 
vided to patrons. All dancehalls have 
finally been closed, and their former 
premises are now being converted 
into newsreel houses and business 
quarters. Ex-dancers now seeking 
employment in other fields are ad- 
vised to marry and have many chil- 
dren for the welfare of the State. 

Maximum prices have also been 
enforced on all food, one yen (25c) 
being the limit for any single dish. 
This applies to the Imperial hotel 
and the New Grand Restaurant, two 
of Tokyo’s most elite. All rice 
generously mixed with wheat and 
grains imported from Burma while 
department store dining parlors may 
serve no rice, but instead chop up 
Japanese spaghetti to at least give 
the same impression. Leisure taxi 
rides are also forbidden for lack of 
fas. 


All in all, the main problem con- | 
fronting the people today in Japan | 


is not how to make money, but how 
to spend it. 





Artie Shaw followed Benny Good- 
man’s lead in cutting a 12-inch plat- 
ter of a super arrangemem. He cut 
an eight-minute version of ‘Hot Con- 
certo for Clarinet,’ a piece he plays 
in his new Paramount film ‘Second 
Chorus’. Number covers both sides. 
Victor is setting up heavy promo- 
tion drive in conjunction with film 


i advertising. 


is of a green color and resembles | 


Those Good (and Jolly) Old 
Vaudeville Days 


‘Strictly for Laughs—Memories of Ribbing Agents 
and Playful Actors 








| By JOE SCHOENFELD 





Thus far none of the books pertaining to vaudeville, the history thereof 
or merely a cursory going-over, has really captured the spirit of what was 
akin to a gold rush in the booking offices without the use of pick and 
shovel. The best mining was done by the agents, with some of the bookers 
| on the take running a close second, and big coin came so fast that it was 
nothing to see agents matching $10, $20 and even $100 bills on the Keith- 
| Albee booking figor. 
| It was a gag that everybody expected to last.forever. Many men who 
| didn’t have the intelligence to earn $50 a week in any other line of en- 
deavor received commissions running from $500 upwards weekly. They 
lived like princes and spent lavishly. When the debacle came on the 
wings of talking pictures, many of them quickly suffered from bankroll 
anemia, ‘ey’re still broke, but one thing they have to look back upon 
was the laughs. 

The No. 1 prankster on the K-A and subsequent RKO booking floor «3 
Pete Mack, then an agent and now in demand at banquets, etc., as a ribber. 
Mack ribbed them all, usually on the phone with a thick Dutch dialect and 
allegedly ‘Mr. Hodap,’ owner of an animal act. 

Once in a while he dropped the dialect, as when he overheard Jim 
Delaney, K-A booker, calling his laundry to complain about the starching 
of his shirts. Mack then went to another telephone and called the same 
laundry, telling an executive that he was Delaney's brother and that they 
shouldn’t pay any attention to the complaint. He explained that Delaney 
was mentally unbalanced and had only recently been released from an 
institution. 

Delaney called the laundry four days in succession and Mack followed 
him a like number of times, until Delaney became apoplectic with rage, 
and the laundry lost a customer forever. 

When Mack was in operation, a good part of the work on the booking 
floor halted. Some of his phone calls are still talked about. Once he 
called the Pennsylvania R.R. and, in dialect, asked about the shipment of 
his animal act from New York to Pittsburgh. After getting all details 
from the traffic manager, he wanted to know what the r.r. would do about 
his giraffes—whether they'd cut holes in the freight cars, and, if so, what 
would happen to the giraffes when the train went through tunnels? 

Also a practical joker, Mack was the fly in many an agent’s ointment. 
The late Nat Sobel was once requested to move from the Park Central 
' hotel because Mack had dropped a herring in the lining of Sobel’s over- 
| coat without Sobel getting wise for days that the terrible stench was not 
following him, but on him. 

Another Mack victim was agent Joe Flynn, who prized a valuable 
Panama hat and usually never let it get off his head. Once he hung it up 
in the booking office, and when he went to look for it he found it nailed 
| to the floor. 





‘ Hospital Unit 

Not all of the laughs, however, were of the ribbing variety. Some came 
about inadvertently, as when Jack Dempsey booked what he thought was 
a fine show for the money into K-A’s Syracuse (N. Y.) house. They were 
| all known performers, but doing new acts. Recoma and Loretta opened 
the show, with Recoma being wheeled on in a hospital chair and, sup- 
posedly a cripple, doing nothing but hand-balancing. No. 2 was a one- 
legged dancer; in the trey spot was Morton and Glass, with Jim Morton 
working as a tottering old man, and a big new act by Harry J. Conley 
closed. Most of the latter turn was set in a doctor’s office, with nurses, etc. 

Immediately after the first show the manager rushed a wire to the N. Y. 
booking office: ‘What is this, a vaudeville show or a Red Cross convention? 
This is nothing but a collection of nurses, cripples and crutches.’ 

One of the characters in the booking office was Willie Shea, hard-boiled 
assistant to booker Joe Sheehan. Shea never pulled his verbal punches, 
as, when one of the circuit executives called on the phone for Sheehan, 
Shea replied: 

‘Mr. Sheehan is not here. He’s out drinking his lunch’ 

Orange Blossom Specials 

Another booking office incident that frightened one booker very much 
and had the others in near-hysterics concerned Johnny Collins, who had 
made a habit of daily sending down to the Palace for a pitcherful of the 
orange juice it then gave patrons gratis. Other bookers did the same, but 
Collins diluted his with a fifth of gin and had enough orange blossom to 
last him a full day. 

E. F. Albee occasionally would take important-lay people on a tour of 
the booking office, explaining the duties of each show buyer. On one such 
tour Albee stopped at Collins’ railing, pointed to the pitcher on Collins’ 
desk and explained that the orange juice came from the Palace. He asked 
the gentlemen if they would like a drink, and Collins blanched when they 
| accepted. The booker set out two cups and hoped Albee wouldn't notice 

that he wasn’t included. He didn’t. The visitors each took a sip, looked at 
Collins, who now looked like a swab of calcimine, looked at each other 

and then drained the cups. They walked on without a word, but it wasn’t 
for 24 hours that Collins breathed safely in the conclusion that they hadn’t 
told Albee. 

Eventually Collins, one of the best of the K-A bookers, was framed out 
of his job by one co-worker and the latter’s stooges. However, that was 
no gag. 

Albee and the circuit’s general manager, J. J. Murdock, now retired, 
provided one of the booking office’s running gags. Murdock alw2ys was 
trying to improve the physical setup of the Fifth and Sixth floors. He 
usually waited until Albee went out of town and then requisitioned for 
partitions to be torn down or erected; sometimes he ordered changes in 
theatre lobbies. However, most times the changes didn’t last much after 
Albee returned, the latter ordering everything back to its original state 
of being. It got so the carpenters were the busiest people on the booking 
floors. 

Actors also figured in some of the booking office gags, notably Will Mor- 


risey. Latter, when teamed with Bert Hanlon, now a Coast writer, used 
to send a wire to the booking office every Jewish holiday, reading: 
‘Bert Hanlon, an orthodox Jew, and won’t work Yom Kippur’ (or Rosh 


Hashonah, etc.) 
ment. 

Then Hanlon would wait until a Christian holiday came along and he 
would wire the booking office: ‘Morrisey a pious Catholic and wont work 
on Palm Sunday’ (or Xmas, etc.) Please advise.’ Finally, they didn't 
work any of the religious holidays. 

Died at the Orpheum 

Morrisey also was concerned in a dual gag with Frank Fay that entailed 
hiring a hearse in which both were laid out as if dead. The hearse pulled 
up in front of the Palace theatre building and a message was sent up to 
Albee to send down their $1,000 NVA death benefit coin, ‘because they had 
just died at the Orpheum.’ 

The ‘Fifth Floor,’ or the Family Time, provided innumerable laughs. 
It was here that the National Winter Garden, split-week on New York’s 
East Side was booked, the house playing mostly freak acts. A guy who 
wrestled with a crocodile was set there for a first-half and was such a big 
hit the management held the act for the last half as well. The final two 
days a very pungent odor pervaded the theatre, and on the last day the 
Board of Health stepped in. An investigation disclosed that the crocodile 
had been dead several days, the daredevil not telling the management for 
fear of losing a much needed job, 


Please advise.” The booker then usually sent a replace- 
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THE U. S. GOES LATIN 


By Abel Green 


Not only New York but the coun- 


try has gone Latin. This is the hevy- 
day of the congarhumba joints It's 
still a growing vogue and came into 
one-two-three-kick tempo long be 


fore Latin-American ‘good neighbor’ 
stuff was a political buildup 

It was a natural development, 
chiefly because it was attuned to an 
increasingly popular dance stvle. and 
secondly because it permitted for 
some originality, imagination and 
color. 

Along with that, the South Seas 
and Hawaiian atmosphere joints 
spread, keynoted by the Beach- 
comber type of spots. When Monte 
Proser parlayed a zombie into a 
national institution, he also started 
plenty of road company carbon 
copies. 

For the main, however, it was the 
same old routine, with variations. 
Said variations included an_ influx 
of many moneyed Europeans, evac- 
uated by the war, so that New York 
became the combined London-Paris- 
Berlin-Vienna-Rome of the world. 
a ~ ‘The War’s Influence | 
“Already the Viennese coffee-house 
atmosphere had preceded the mit- 
tel-European anschluss, when last 
year saw the refugees transplanted 
with that type of Continental en- 
tertainment. When the Londoners 
and Parisians were blitzed out, New 
York became truly the blend of all 
the nocturnal graces of the vester- 
year gemuethlichkeit that no longer 
obtains abroad. 

Thus, Felix Ferry’s Monte Carlo, 
which didn’t do so well last vear 
clicked this year. John Perona’s El 
Morocco. which was shaded by the 
Monte Carlo’s advent last vear. re- 
habilitated itself at the b.o. This 
summer Fefe Ferry’s Cafe Pierre, in 
New York’s Hotel Pierre. was one 
of the few class joints clicking de- 
spite the weather. 


Sherman Billingsley’s perennial 


Stork, like the postman’s creed. 
stalled neither by storm nor sleet 
nor rain, etc., enjoyed an even great- 
er measure of success. 

The new rooms thus, also, found 
plenty of trade to go around. 

More than ever, however, paced 
by the redoubtable Billingsley, the 
cycle in the class bistros took on 


certain distinctions in that the boni- 
faces became choosey of their cus- 
tomers. The Stork’s host, for ex- 
ample. will bar out moneyed un- 
desirables even though the room may 
be half empty, which is seldom. and 
give away the joint to those he wants 
in. Billingsley’s penchant for a bot- 
tle of perfume for the femmes of 
favorite guests, or a bottle of wine 
to a pet visitor, really softened up 
many of the other take-’em bistro 
bonifaces. 

| Cuffo Society 

“On the other hand, a certain strata 
of cuffo society came into existence: 
personable folk of good family who 


almost expected a free load from 
the house They fool nobody. least 
of all the cafe props., who use them 


however, for their own purposes a 
shills, but chiefly made welcome i 
cause they’re decorative, or are nice 
young kids with slim bankrolls 
thus lend ‘tone’ to their joints. 
America’s Montmartre—West 52d 
street—is on its downbeat-to-its- 
socks plane right now. No longer 
Swing Street, it’s a medley of motley 
joints, with but a handful really 
clicking, notably the chi-chi 21, Jack 


e- 


and 


White’s zany Club 18 (now at No 
20), and the perennial Leon & 
Eddie’s. 


George White is trying to resurrect 
the cabaret-theatre which folded 
after several] seasons’ vogue. and his 
Gay White Way (on the site of the 
old Cotton Club) preemed the day 


after Xmas. But the International 
Casino is now Bond’s: the French 
Casino (later Casa Manana) is a 


straight business building with a five 
and dime front and bowling alleys 
in the basement; the Paradise. later 
the short-lived Ziegfeld Midnight 
Frolic, only clicked anew when go- 
ing South Seas in motif. as The Hur- 


ricane (including a strong George 
Raft bankroll). But, as Winchell 


Kiplings in another piece in this is- 


sue. while east-is-east, etc., Broad- 
way is by no means dead. Billy 
Rose's Diamond Horseshoe, in the 


heart of Times Square, has grossed 
some $2,000,000 in two seasons. 
The Intime Joints 


Another phase of New York's 
‘class’ night life are the ‘intime’ 
places, sans dancing in the main, 


keynoted by Herbert Jacoby’s suc- 


mre * +} 
ure Will 


cessive and successful vent 
Le Ruban Bleu and Brevoort Supper 
Club, and chanson stylists like Hilde- 
garde, Greta Keller, Spivy, Johnny 
Payne, Dwight Fiske, Hope Emerson, 
et al.. who have enjoyed vogtes with 
either sentimental or sophisticated 
vocalizing hotel and pri- 
vate club rooms. Even the Al- 
gonquin hotel surprised itself and 
became, for a time, a very successful 
rendezvous. 

In contrast, of late, is the possible 
comeback of elabovate floor shows, 
in view of Monte Proser’s Copaca- 


in sundry 


in N. Y.; George White's elaborate 
show at the Gay White Way which 
is doing well, Leon & Eddie's big 
revues, etc. 


Where the trend, for a time, was |! 
for less show and ‘let the customers | 


make their own whoopee’—and as a 
matter of fact that pattern still ob- 
tains in the class joints—a later cycle 
is towards more floorshow, but with 
emphasis on quality. The gals are 


again to the fore, especially around | 


New York where the strong musi- 
comedy season evolved the vogue of 
having some of the star lookers 
double into the bigger class spots. 

Society singers have had their hey- 
hey day, and only the seasoned 
troupers like Adelaide Moffett and 
Anne Francine remain. 

The ice show vogue continues to 
hold its own; and more than ever the 
sundry mitt-readers, tea-leaf, card 
and palm-readers get the femmes at 
the cocktail sessions. Not only do 
the seers do very well for them- 
selves, but have proved strong biz 
hypos for the bars. Latest are the 
graphologists and there has even 
been a Scotch highball reader, some 
cloves in the bottom of the drink 
being the supposed clue. 


Coast Niteries Still Hit ’n’ 


By Jack. Hellman 


Hollywood, Jan. 5. 
With tongue-in-cheek, the innkeep- | 
ers along these fog banks all right, 
let the Chamber of Commerce sue) 


are hoping against hope that what 
will be one man’s poison will be 
their meat, Referring, of course, to 


the music fight between the broad- 
casters and American Society of 
Composers, Authors & Publishers. In 
the dim light of an horizon tinged 
with hope and promise, they are tak- 
ing new courage, emboldened by 
what faintly is shaping as an era of 


night club spending, the first real 
upsurge since the gay days of the 


late ’20s. 

If their surmise and evaluation of 
public tastes in music are proven 
wrong it will have a far-reaching 
effect in other fields of entertain- 
ment endeavor. They’re chancing 
ill on the hunger of the mass popu- 
lation for popular mu the kind 
that ASCAP songwriters have been 
dreaming up and the type of 
for the most part. 
missing from the kilocycles. 
out of Tin Pan Alley, they 
and rightly, has given name bands 
heir tremendous pull with the popu- 
Denied thei in ethered 
transmission, they have but two al- 
ternatives to slake their thirst. They 
must choose between the canned 
music of the platters or the live ren- 
dition in the night spots and danc- 


music, 
will be 
Music 


aSsume 


which 


+ 


lace music 


eries. The advantage is all on their 
side, the nitery ops would like to 
believe, 


Too Good to Last 

Some Hollywood niteries hit on a 
paying device better than a year ago, 
but it too to last. Not 
alone that it was carboned to a point 
of being worn thin (what in- 
novation isn’t in this port o’ call). 
but the Theatre Authority stepped 
in and issued a ‘cease and desist,’ 
which, however, is yet to snap 
teeth. It’s in the air so the boni- 
faces are laying low, preferring not 
to build a house of mud that will 
wash away with the first rain. 

The big idea was to hire a name 
performer to m.c., a floor show made 


was good 


JI Bid 
going 


its 


up of volunteer acts from among 
the sitters. It was a kind of ‘my 
pals wouldn’t turn me down’ and 


few of them did. It was a play on 
their ego that turned the trick. After 
acting for days on end before a 
metal mike they welcomed the 
chance to work before a live audi- 
ence and take those low, sweeping 
bows amid the thunder of applause. 
The paid m.c. saw to it, rather was 
contract-bound, that his _ friends 
showed up on the big. impromptu 
night. It started with Grace Hayes 


bana revues, a top new class nitery | 


Saranac Lake 


HAPPY BENWAY 
Saranac Lake, Jan. 5. 
Highlights of 1940: The percentage 
of real cures handed out by the Will 
Rogers hospital, which rates the Drs. 
George Wilson and Wariner Wood- 
ruff (assisted by Rudy Plank X-ray 
expert) as tops in their respective 
lines; the fighting spirit of Alice Car- 
man, who has been a strictly bed 
patient for so many years, claiming 
that she will lick it during 1941; the 
way that Richard Moore and Ben 
Schaffer are optimistically inclined 
towards their good health comeback; 
the real good that up patients have 
done by serving their fellow ozoners, 
knowing that they at one time were 
also bed patients; the cheerful pat- 
on-the-back handed out by Harold 
Rodner and Herman Lavine to this 

ailing gang, a monthly event, 

Write to those who are ill. 


‘ICE FOLLIES,’ $75,000, 
TOPS CAPACITY IN PITT 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 5. 


‘Ice Follies’ wound up an 11-per- 
i formance engagement here with sen- 
‘sational $75,000 gross, playing to 
more than 60,000 admissions. 
is above absolute capacity for Gar- 
dens, local arena, extra coin being 
accounted for by standees. That's 
around $20,000 more than show did 
in 13 performances last year. 

Week-end following Xmas went to 
SRO and stayed that way down the 
stretch. ‘Follies’ has already been 
booked for a week’s return engage- 
ment in March, and box office re- 
ports unheard of phenomenon of 
people who were turned away last 
week already filing orders for seats 
three months from now. 


By 





Miss 


in the Valley, later spread to the 
Victor Hugo in Bevhills and is an 
occasional added attraction at the 
Pirates Den, the latter owned by a 
bevy of Hollywood celebs. 

It being the duty of TA to regu- 
late benefits, this innovation smacked 
of a charitable gesture only to the 
owner of the grotto. Not that most 
of the entrepreneurs couldn’t use a 
nice fat benefit, but this wasn’t the 
approved procedure, ruled TA. So, 
it looks like another ‘good thing’ 
will go the way of all such unortho- 
dox gimmicks. 

The night club hasn’t been a 
healthy institution in the past 
twelve-month. What few prospered 
just got over the hump. Most of the 
others just hang on, hoping for 
something like the music fight or 
an era of loose. wallets engendered 
by the defense program, to keep 
their doors open and the waiters 
moving. Cycles reappear in all busi- 
and it due in 
not 
be in on the killing when it comes. 


nesses has been long 


their line, they allow, so why 


The Grove Goes On Forever 
Ambassador hotel's Cocoanut 
Grove is still the town’s bright spot 
with the dinner jacket crowd. Name 


bands, atmosphere and decor are the 


prime draws, but the clientele has 
thinned like all the others. John 
Barton Brown has tried all manner 


of floor entertainment for the town’s 
betters, but no formula has succeed- 
ed beyond the band and the dance 
year around, and the Grove has man- 
aged to keep its head above water. 
Downtown it’s still the Biltmore (ho- 
tel) Bowl, but it has had its taste of 
the lean days, too. Victor Hugo gets 
the Bevhills: play and has that tony 
down all to itself, since the Beverly 
Wilshire hotel’s Florentine 
lights up only sporadically. 
Slapsie Maxie’s Does OK 

Among the drop-in rooms, Slapsie 
Maxie Rosenbloom’s tavern on the 
edge of Hollywood has been the 
most prosperous. Down the street a 
bit Bill Jordan did all right with his 
Bar of Music. Both operators have 
shut their establishments and hied 
for Miami to cut themselves in on 
the new Florida boom. Pirate’s Den 
still cuts a figure, by odds the nois- 
est spot in town. 

Earl Carroll's theatre-restaurant 
and Nils T. Granlund’s Florentine 
Gardens split up much of the Holly- 
wood trade. Maury Cohen's Palla- 
dium, across the street from Carroll's 
is also taking a juicy bite into the 
number of payees who might other- 
trade. Although a straight dancery, 
the name bands account for a goodly 
wise seek out the other sites. 

Cocktail rooms, naturally, 


Room 


have 


mushroomed all over town, but they | 


Latter | 


Porters’ Union Nearly Ties Up Show 


~ At Michigan, Det, oi New Year's Eve 





New Year’s Eve Biz 
Optimism Held Up; 


Niteries’ Sober Levity 


Admittedly, for once, all optimistic 
prognostications for New Year’s Eve, 
1941, came through to the highest 
expectations of the bistro bonifaces, 
at least so far as New York was 
'concerned. The lid was off and so 
/were the elastics off the bankrolls. 

But there was a curious admixture 
‘of sobriety comingled with the 
‘levity which led the seasoned restau- 
rateurs, cafe and hotel men to con- 


— 


Detroit. Jan. 5. 
| 


The Michigan, Detroit, and a cou. 
| ple of other houses in the town using 
| only special New Year's Eve shows, 
were nearly tied up by a strike on 
the holiday night, the one sure bo- 
| nanza for theatre operators. Dispute 
|; was brought up by a newly or- 
| ganized porters’ union, which in turn 
| tried to enlist the support of the 
| stagehands nd musicians. 

A federal mediator was called in 
,and, with the musicians and stage- 
| hands sitting in, it was decided to 
| let matters rest till after the holiday, 
lat 6 p. m., however, the porters de- 
cided to throw a picket line around 
| the houses anyway. The musicians 
'and stagehands refused to walk out, 
| but the porters union got to the De- 
| troit local of the American Guild of 


clude that probably never again | variety Artists, which was sympa- 
would they see, within their life | thetic. AGVA's Detroit rep hon 
span, such a strange concern by a . 


|democratic people over the welfare 


of the rest of the world. Amidst the} 


bright lights, the contrast to the 
| blackouts in Europe were vivid. 

Further emphasis came _ from 
sundry other manifestations. Where 
‘the witching hour has been tradition- 
ally signalized by ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ 
in many a mass and class nitery the 
‘stroke of midnight, ushering in 1941, 
was prefixed by a hymnal community 
sing to the strains of ‘God Bless 
America.’ And then followed the 
time-honored and sentimental ‘Should 
old acquaintance be forgot,’ etc. 


Then, too, the large contingent of 


moneyed foreign evacuees and refu- | 
' Haddock. 


gees, now freely spending in their 
‘new-found American freedom, 
emphasized still further, especially 


in the class joints, how much New 


York is the last outpost among the 
civilized metropolies of the world 
But whether in French or German, 


Italian or the King’s English, the 
Yankee spirit was most dominant. 

With French vintages now scarce 
and getting scarcer, selling at $14 a 
quart for what the 1928 and 1929 
years would formerly list in the 
class spots at $8 and $9, that, too, 
further emphasized the realities of 
world conditions today. 

Th intimate chitchat, between 
dancing, quaffing and romancing, 
was highlighted by soliloquies as to 
what, by the time New Year’s 1942 


rolls around, the world will have 
gone through All were glad that 


the bitter 1940 had passed. 

Even the cabbies noticed the in- 
tangible pall despite the generally 
generous mood of all and sundry 
And despite the bull market biz in 
the cafes of all types, house-parties 
for that reason bloomed in greater 
numbers, in the desire to make 
and unostentatiously 
not, the wraps 
year. 


indoors 
Hitler or 


off this 


merry 
But 


really 


Sugar Bowl Visitors 
Big Hypo to Niteries 


New Orleans, Jan. 5. 
The 1941 Sugar Bowl] football 
classic’ between Boston College and 
Tennessee attracted the largest 


crowd of visitors in the seven-year 
-history of the event, a crowd which 
spent upwards of $2,000,000 in res- 
taurants, hotels, night clubs, bars and 
stores in three days. 

The estimate is based on reports 
by the Association of Commerce con- 
vention and visitors’ bureau, the New 


Orleans Hotel association and res- 
taurateurs, 

Jack Walton band opened last 
week at Yacht Club, Pittsburgh, suc- 


ceeding Billy Catizone. Walton, pre- 
viously director for Herman Mid- 
dleman, has been out of music biz 
for couple of years and only recently 
reorganized. 





are no serious threat to the estab- 
lished niteries. True, they cut into 


the drinking trade, but the night-out | 


parties generally are to be found 
| where ther are reservation lists. 
The county strip, one-time hotbed 
of night life, has dwindled to a few 
spots with signs of a revival. Charlie 
Morrison and Felix Young. re- 


lighted the old Versailles and there’s 
some talk of reopening the Troca- | 


,dero. The Valley is still ruled by 
Grace Hayes, with plenty of small 
rooms sniping at her trade. Clubs 
with licenses to permit libation after 
the 2 a. m. closing have their own 
staggering clientele. 


| Golden, then wired Hoyt Haddock, 
'AGVA’s national executive secre- 
| tary, who in turn wired instructions 
to Golden to inform all performers 
not to work until] the dispute with 
the porters was settled. 


When Golden went backstage of 
the Michigan with Haddock’'s wire, 
the manager immediately called Bob 
| Weitman, managing director of the 
New York Pziramount, who helped 
negotiate AGVA’s deal with the met- 
ropolitan vaudfilmers. Weitman then 
contacted Dewey Barto, AGVA’s 
president, who wired Golden not to 
pull any actors out of the theatres. 

It has since been set down as a 
‘misunderstanding’ by Golden and 


Mex Standoff 


ForN.Y.Agents 


By JOE SCHOENFELD 

The New York agents had no more 
to cry about in 1940 than they had 
in 1939, so at least it was a Mexican 
standoff from the standpoint of busi- 
ness. They had other headaches, 
however, principally with the talent 
unions, but aspirin came with them 
and everything was at peace by 
Thanksgiving Day. 

With vaudeville standing still and 
the nitery field still very hard to 
crash for most of them, the New 
York 10%ers were chiefly concerned 


last year with effective agreements 
first with the American Guild of 
Variety Artists, then the Screen 
Actors Guild and finally the Amer- 
ican Federation of Radio Artists. As 
it wound up they got enough fran- 
chises from all three to take care of 


the decorations for at least one wall 
in each agent’s office 

The negotiations with AFRA 
ly evolved into a serious battle, the 
radio talent union even going so far 


near- 


as soliciting the support of AGVA, 
Equity, the American Guild of Mu- 
ical Artists and SAG in the effort 


to make the agents accept the union’s 


terms. Crux of the matter was 
AFRA’s previously signed agreement 
with the radio networks’ artists’ 


bureau, without consulting the inde- 
pendent agents, and _ the latter 
charged that the deal with the webs 
placed them at an unfair disadvan- 
tage. 

AFRA failed to get the support of 

its sister unions in the Associated 
Actors & Artistes of America, while 
the eastern agents managed to draw 
the important Artists Managers 
Guild of Hollywood as an allv. Ne- 
gotiations were then quickly re- 
opened by AFRA with the Artists 
Representatives Assn. in New York 
and AMG on the Coast, with the re- 
|sult that almost a completely re- 
| vised agreement, in comparison with 
ithe one given the networks, was 
finally tendered the indie agents, 
who signed. 

On the other hand, except for ex- 
tensive confabs, principally with 
AGVA, the N. Y. agents had little 
trouble in reaching agreements with 
| the vaude-nitery union and then 
SAG, which extended its jurisdiction 
of agents selling talent to piciures. 

Now all the agents have to do is 
| read all the regulations set down by 
| the talent unions and follow them. 





Sophie Tucker opened a brief en- 
| Sagement in Rainbo Room of New 
Kenmore hotel, Albany, Jan. 3. 





| 
} 
| 
| 
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Holiday Greetings 





TED LEWIS 


NOW APPEARING 


ROYAL PALMS 
MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 























Greetings to 


VARIETY 


AMERICA'S GREATEST INDEPENDENT TRADE PAPER 


FROM 


JONES, LINICK & SCHAEFER'S 


ORIENTAL THEATRE 


CHICAGO 
AMERICA'S GREATEST INDEPENDENT THEATRE 























Holiday Greetings 


MORT H. SINGER THEATRES 


Chicago Offices—Metropolitan Bldg. 134 No. LaSalle St., Chicago ~ 
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20th Anniversary e EDWARD SHERMAN « Vaudeville Booker 
































- SALUTING EDDIE SHERMAN 


—A SWELL GUY 

and 
—THE BEST BOOKER 
—IN THESE PARTS 


STATE THEATRE, HARTFORD, CONN. 








— -—— 

















——_—____--- — 
ON A RETR 
EO 














To a Read Friend and 
a Swell Booker— 



























































SINCERELY 
EDWARD SHERMAN 
CARMAN THEATRE MARTIN B. ELLIS 
PHILADELPHIA CAMDEN, N. J. 
1932—194| : 
FRANK O. ACKLEY SALUTE TO 
Resident Manager EDDIE SHERMAN 
| | | SAMUEL ALTHOLZ and A. LOUIS MARTIN 
MAJESTIC THEATRE, PATERSON, N. J. 
GREETINGS TO | 











~—- 
pe a a 





The Very Best of Wishes to Eddie Sherman That Is 
EDDIE SHERMAN Possible, With Many Years of Excellent Business 


Relations. From Your Old Friend, 
































































































































| LICHTMAN THEATRES GEORGE L. PHILLIPS 
WASHINGTON, D. GC. (COLLINS and PHILLIPS) 
| hoy 6C0CC(‘(i‘(t«*Cr a ceetiuemecien ual 
General Manager | My Best to | 
 - _ “a EDDIE SHERMAN 
— — — ee ee A. A. ADAMS 
BEST WISHES TO OUR PARAMOUNT and ADAMS THEATRES 
NEWARK, N. J. 
GOOD FRIEND 
EDDIE SHERMAN || coocommens 
EDDIE SHERMAN 
BERLO VENDING Co. || E SHE! 
PHILADELPHIA 
JACK BERESIN, General Manager | | BEST WISHES | 
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re Anniversary e EDWARD SHERMAN e Vaudeville Booker 




















| To EDDIE SHERMAN 
AS A FRIEND — AS A MANAGER — WE THINK YOU'RE PRETTY SWELL, TOO! 








BUD 
ABBOTT 


LOU 
COSTELLO 




















Conscripted by UNIVERSAL PICTURES for 


‘BUCK PRIVATES” _ i 


NOW IN TRAINING 




































































A Tribute to My Pal HIPPODROME THEATRE 


And a Great Booker— BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





MR. EDWARD SHERMAN 
1619 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sn — eee 


—THANKS TO EDDIE SHERMAN 
——FOR THE SUCCESS OF FAY'S 





DEAR EDDIE: 











| HEAR SOME OF THE BOYS ARE GIVING YOU A BOW IN 





: THEATRE, PHILADELPHIA, AND | | VARIETY’S 35TH ANNIVERSAY EDITION, SO I'D LIKE TO IN- | 
| || CLUDE MY SENTIMENTS. 





| 
} 


| | 
—THE ROYAL THEATRE, BALTIMORE | | twetve vears oF ASSOCIATION WITH YOU HAVE MEANT | 


| 12 YEARS OF GREAT SERVICE AND SINCERE FRIENDSHIP. NO | 
THEATRE OPERATOR COULD ASK MORE. 


OUTSIDE OF MY HOLIDAY GREETINGS TO YOU AND THE 
| TRADE, WHAT'S COOKIN’? 


SAMUEL H. STIEFEL | REGARDS, 


IZZY RAPPAPORT | 
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20th Anniversary «e EDWARD SHERMAN e Vaudeville Booker 






























































































































BEST WISHES TO CONGRATULATIONS 
EDDIE SHERMAN MOADWAY THEATEE” 
FRED SCHMUFF "oe wean 
HOLIDAYS | 4 
const | 


Singing Aggregations 
THE VARSITY EIGHT 


MOUNT ROYAL, CANADA 


THE WHITE GUARDS 


BEVERLY HILLS CLUB, KEN, 


THE NEW YORKERS 


TOWER, CAMDEN 


BEN YOST SINGERS 


ROGERS CORNER, N. Y. 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA || BEN YosT QUARTETTE 


DIAMOND HORSESHOE, N. Y. 
RETURN ENGAGEMENT 


STORK CLUB - laa 


| NEW YORK 


BOOKING AGENCY 


GENERAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


LOEW BLDG. ANNEX 





160 WEST 46'™ ST. NEW YORK 


Bayant 9-7800 





CARMAN, PHILA. 


BENTON TWINS MAXINE LOOMIS 











BEVERLY SISTERS PATRICIA 
| 5TH YEAR VARSITY COEDS JOAN RILEY 

Exclusive Management J nH i U b i N 
j ~ N. Y. Jo i American a” ca 
| Just Concluded te Pepi ned igay + g e HARRY W. LAWRENCE 


GENERAL MANAGER 


SIDNEY H. PIERMONT 


BOOKING MANAGER 


THE VOICE OF BROADWAY CI, 6-6533 

27 SMASH WEEKS By Dorothy Kilgallen 

THE BEACHCOMBER OUR OWN ACADEMY AWARDS — 
BEST NIGHT CLUB ORCHESTRA 


NEW YORK Sonny Kendi for his hot piano, 
at the Stork... 


| 1650 B’way, New York. 



































HOLIDAY GREETINGS || 
Sincere Thanks To 


| 
SHERMAN BILLINGSLEY THE KING S 


CHARLES A. HUGHES | 
| 

















SEASON’S GREETINGS | 


GLEASON’S ROYAL GUARDS | 


(Formerly California Varsity Eight) 
CONCLUDING THIRD WEEK 


STRAND THEATRE, New York 


MONTE PROSER JESTERS 


MEYER DAVIS 
And Their Orchestra 








LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 
Best of Everything to All NBC AT MIDNITE 






































i i Best Coffee in England _~—- 


Direction: DOLAN & DOANE 


RKO Bidg. *- “- Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 
































Season’s Greetings 


ARTHUR FISHER AGENCY 


SELWYN THEATRE BLDG... 
NEW YORK BRyant 9-6352 


QUALITY INN 


Leicester Square 


LONDON, WEST-END 


540 No. Michigan Ave. 








BEST WISHES FOR | 
A HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR 


ESSANESS CIRCUIT « THEATRES 


Phone Superior 9420 
CHICAGO 



































MAHALO A NUI 
Six Years, Young Roof 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 


GIGGY ROYCE 
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HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


MARGERY DAYE 
CLUB ROYALE DETROIT, MICH. 
Direction: MARK LEDDY 
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"JOE REICHMAN 


(I Was a Hit in Legit) 
“The Pagliacci of the Piano” 


CORIO 


ESSEX HOUSE, NEW YORK tk 


MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


Direction — WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY 

















Now Smashing Box Office Records 
HOLIPAY GREETINGS 
veo on the Hirst & Western Wheels 


RALPH GINSBURGH 


And His Palmer House Ensemble 
| PALMER HOUSE CHICAGO I 






































comimeiaemeee 


———$ 








SEASON’S GREETINGS 


FRED SANBORN 


Trene—CHARLIE LAWRENCE and “Buttons” 




















™ ’ 
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Thirty-fifth VARIETY 


Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 














GRETA KELLER 


“THE INTERNATIONAL DISEUSE” 


Just completed 8-month engagement 
Supper Club, Algonquin Hotel, New York 


NOW APPEARING COPACABANA CASINO 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


MANAGEMENT 
WM. MORRIS AGENCY 























SEASON’S GREETINGS 


ROSARIO #0 ANTONIO 


(LOS CHAVALILLOS) 
Now Appearing WALDORF-ASTORIA, N. Y. 
Thanks to MR. LUCIUS BOOMER 


MARCEL VENTURA 


Personal Manager 























Holiday Greeting 


3 SWIFTS 





























Season’s Greetings from 


CHARLES H. ALLEN AGENCY 


RKO Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York 


CHARLES H. ALLEN 
NICK AGNETA 





MAX ROTH 
JOSEPHINE WASHBURN 





JOE GLASER, Inc. 
































Season’s Greetings 


JOE GLASER 


ATTRACTIONS 
x 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


and His Orchestra 


Colonial Theatre 


Detroit 


Week Jan. 3 
DECCA RECORDS 








Holiday Greetings 


from 











x 
DON BESTOR 


and His Music 


Belvedere Hotel 


Baltimore 
**k 


LES BROWN 


and his orchestra 


Brunswick Hotel 
Boston 
COLUMBIA RECORDS 
rare 


JACK DENNY 
and His Orchestra 
Mike Todd’s Chicago 
Theatre Restaurant 


kk 
The All-American Trumpeter 


ROY ELDRIDGE 
and His Orchestra 
Capitol Cocktail Lounge 
Chicago 
tok 


Sweetest Music by Far 


GLENN GARR 


and His Genial Brothers 
Chet and Charlie 


On Tour of 
the Sunny South 
DECCA RECORDS 


xk 


World's Greatest Vibraphonist 


LIONEL HAMPTON 


and His Orchestra 
En Route to New York 


tok 
ANDY KIRK 
and his “‘Clouds of Joy”’ 


Mary Lou Williams 
at the Piano 
June Richmond 
and Henry Wells 
Doing the Vocals 
One-Nighters En Route 
to the West Coast 
DECCA RECORDS 


xk 


WINGY MANONE 


and His 
“New Orleans Hepsters’’ 
New Brass Rail 
Chicago 
BLUE BIRD RECORDS 
we 


RAY PEARL 
and His Sunset Music 
Arcadia Ballroom 


Cleveland 


kk 
Little Giant of Rhythm 


DON REDMAN 
and His New Orchestra 
Roseland Ballroom 


Brooklyn 
tok 
LEE SHELLEY 
and His Orchestra 
El Rancho 
Chester, Pa. 


kk 
The Dark Angel of the Violin 


EDDIE SOUTH 
and His Orchestra 
Uptown Cafe Society 
New York 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 
*k 


Management 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 


Circle 7-0862 





Mike, Fritzel and Joe Jacobson 


CHEZ PAREE 


The Nation’s Smartest Theatre-Restaurant 


610 Fairbanks Court 








Chicago 








BOB CURLEY—Advertising and Publicity 














Frank Silva Presents 


CHEENA 
DE SIMONE 


and her 


SIX LATIN AMERICAN 
DANCERS 


* 


12 Consecutive Weeks 
WALTON ROOF RUMBA CASINO 
Philadelphia West End, N. J. 


Direction: SOL TEPPER—Charles V. Yates Agency 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 





14 Consecutive Weeks 








—_— -— 




















THANKS 


To All and a Happy New Year 


Hurricane Cafe, Paramount Theatre, Chez 
Paree, Mayfair, Chase Hotel, Walton Roof, 
MY HEAD MAN PAUL SMALL. 





For a Pleasant Year’s Work 


Watch for my DECCA Record—~out January 2, 1941 


ROMO VINCENT 


Now on Return Engagement at the 
HURRICANE CAFE 


= 




















HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


EDDIE BUSH 


and his 


“SOCIETY ISLANDERS” Orchestra 





featuring 


| 
| MEL PETERSON 
| Currently 42nd Week! 


THE HURRICANE 


NEW YORK 
Thanks to MARIO 




















Holiday Greetings from 


EDDIE FENS and his Orchestra 
featuring JOY ROGERS 


H!I-HAT CLUB CHICAGO 




















SEASONS GREETINGS 


BOB KNIGHT and His MUSIC. 


SIX MONTHS AT CAFE PIERRE 























OPEN CAMELLIA HOUSE, DRAKE HOTEL, 
_ CHICAGO, JANUARY 14, 1941 


ee — ——E 




















| 
| 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


HAL SAUNDERS 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


ST. REGIS HOTEL-IRIDIUM ROOM 


NEW YORK 


Thanks to VINCENT ASTOR and GASTON LAURYSSEN 





























Greetings 

















TAMARA 


Happy 
Holidays 


BETTY 
BRUCE 


DOROTHY LEWIS 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 























THIRD CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


commen 


THE HEASLEY TWINS 


IRIDIUM ROOM, ST. REGIS HOTEL 








NEW YORK Currently BOB and JACK 
STRAND THEATRE 
i Rew Wak Second Consecutive Year 


Sincere thanks to 


VINCENT ASTOR and GASTON LAURYSSEN 


Iridium Room, St. Regis Hotel, New York 














Season's Greetings—and our sincerest thanks to VINCENT 
ASTOR, GASTON LAURYSSEN, COL. KILPATRICK, JAMES 
MITCHEL LEISEN and GUSTAVE LUSSI. 


BASIL FOMEEN 


ORCHESTRA 


Ciro’s, Hollywood Picture Direction: ZEPPO MARX 


Direction: MCA 

































































HAPPY GREETINGS TO ALL OUR FRIENDS 


DAVID P. O’MALLEY 


RAY LITE DORIS HURTIG 
Hotels and Night Clubs Clubs 


JOHN J. MULLANEY JACK RUSSELL 
Orchestras Orchestras 


140 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. | 























'SO IT’S VARIETY’S ANNIVERSARY—So What—So It’s Our Anniversary Too! 




















Yy, * G d We've been having anniversaries for 16 years. Rated the worst nite club in America, we're still able to meet 
ou re 0O our bills, pay our taxes and touches, and still have a couple of bucks left for an occasional Corona Corona, a 
9 Rolls Royce, a suit of clothes and some time out for a trip to New York and the other big towns, where they 
We're Lousy e 
4 


have those high class nocturnal rendezvous. There’s some sort of a screwy moral to all this! We're too busy 
Greetings to my many friends in showbusiness. The welcome OASIS CABARE 7 ao 


to figure it out. 
poet | ssngy sobes , BALTIMORE, MD. 
sign is up anytime you're in the vicinity, and please don’t 


























bring your fiddle. Yes, Fifi is still here. JUDGE MAX A. COHEN (Retired), Sole Dictator 
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EARL CARROLL Noted Showman Flies to Washington for Finai Arrangements ST CI A an 
He arrived at Washington Airport from Hollywood and went immediately to the Shoreham Hotel. es IR d DA 


Three hours later he boarded an Eastern Airlines plane for New York. 











While bere. he sald, he closed “one of the smartest deals I've ever made"—a contract with Maurice CONCLUDED 25th WEEK, SHOREHAM HOTEL, WASHINGTON _ a. 
St. Clair and Gloria Day, international dancing team, to appear in his —_ — —— > NOW EARL CARROLL’ 
ood December 25. St. Clal nd Day are now appearing at the Shoreham otel, arro erme 
meod December 25. St. Clair and Day are now appearing & S THEATRE RESTAURANT, HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 
TIMES-HERALD, SUNDAY, NOV. 8, 1940 THANKS TO MILES INGALLS, ASTOR HOTEL and HENRY BECKMAN, PARAMOUNT BLDG. 
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HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


- ARREN and BRODERICK 


JOHNNY—CHARLOTTE and PATTY 


Booked By MILES INGALLS 
and MARK LEDDY 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 


SARA ANN McCABE 


Direction: MILES INGALLS 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


MONROE BROTHERS 


FUN ON A TRAMPOLINE 





SEASON’S GREETINGS 


THE FOUR COLLEGIANS 


Per. Mgt.—WALTER PIETILA inn | 
Booked By MILES INGALLS Booked By MILES INGALLS 


| CALLAHAN SISTERS = [L_— 
















































































= Stylized Ballet Tap 
For That Smart Hotel Room SEASON’S GREETINGS |i 
SEASON’S GREETINGS Whitehall, Palm Beach; Astor, New 
York; Sherman, Chicago; Roosevelt, New STERNER SISTERS 
Orleans; President, Atlantic City; Roose- 
PARK and CLIFFORD =| 3222s" 
more, Providence; ollenden, Cleveland, 
and many others, EARL CARROLL THEATRE, HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
Direction JOE FLAMM and MILES INGALLS Per. Rep.: C. E. RICHARD, Chicago, Ul. Booked By MILES INGALLS 

Booked by MILES INGALLS 
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Season’s Greetings ' 





LOU BREESE 


And His Orchestra 


Brought back AGAIN to the CHEZ | 
PAREE, CHICAGO, for another ex- 


* 















tended run. The boys in the band and 
myself wish to thank MIKE FRITZEL and 
JOEY JACOBSON for their kindness : 
and co-operation. JOSE g KAT N ‘ A RT STS 
FERNANDEZ 
Broadcasting Nightly and 
Coast-to-Coast, NBC, 10:30 P.M., CST TERESITA AG N CY N k 
Presenting Dance 
Interpretations to the j ~ 
1 Music of the Classic 











Composers of Spain 


— | Currently 1800 WEST MADISON 











Third Return Engagement 


Greeti RAINBOW ROOM 
nee — Rockefeller Center New York CHICAGO, ILL. 
Opening January 17 | 
“The Clown Prince of Music” Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit 

















MILT BRITTON | * 


and his musical maniacs 


anata 








EXCLUSIVE AGENCY 


























i | 
Direction — CHARLES V. YATES | 
| Sonja Henie Tt H ’ | 
= a 
| { el ppens On Ice | 
: : ’ Center Theat 
“Put Me Down for Same” ‘Hollywood Ice Revue Rockefeller Center, N. Ve 
: Chicago Stadium Corp. Olympia, Inc. 
WILLIE SHORE 1 Chicago, Il Detroit, Mich 


A Happy New Year to All 


and His Personal Manager Indianapolis Coliseum Corp. Omaha Coliseum Corp. 














from Indianapolis, Ind. Omaha, Neb. 
HI-HAT CLUB CHICAGO And Her All-American 



































Girl Band 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS 


HERBIE KAY 




















: AMONGST OTHER TH.NGS 
So 


| am in the saloon business now. 








when you are in Chicago sto 


p in and | will 


give you a very special holiday greeting in 
person if | am there (| am very seldom there 


so | don't have to pick up those cuffo tabs). 







































































FRED EVANS 


CHEZ PAREE CHICAGO 
z 








® 33 W. 52 


ae The W orld-F amous 


@ LEON & EDDIE'S 


























Season’s Greetings 


CHARLES B. STONE 


Musical Director - - - Oriental Theatre - - - Chicago 


CAPPELLA 


| and 


|| BEATRICE 








“al | 
Souhaitent une JOYEUSE NOEL | 





let une BONNE ANNEE to All| 











GREETINGS FROM 


RAY WALKER 


_ eaeer at NUT CLUB 








MIAMI BEACH, FLA. | 


| | Their Friends in Europe and | 
| America. 


| NETHERLAND PLAZA 


CINCINNATI 

















| 
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MARIN 


Featuring Conga and Rumba 


PENA  & 


A New Spanish Dancer with 


Personality Plus Dances in Voodoo Rhythm 


Currently Playing 


LEADING THEATRES, HOTELS AND CAFES 





SEASON'S 
GREETINGS 


To Our Friends 
All Over the World 


Direction 


HARRY ROMM 


General Amusement Corp. 
RKO Bidg., New York, N. Y. 
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michael todd i 
of 
p michael todd's | | 
| theatre-cafe i 
chicago 
and His Famous 
|| LATIN AMERICAN ORCHESTRA] ff 
eason’s Greetings 
present | f 
SEASON’S GREETINGS BILLY CARR i Madea: aha i 
B ec I I e B a k c r 5th Year M. C. — | Hi 
| 7 ALZIRA = CHARLEY | | 
606 Club — Chicago | c AMARGO HI 
. MAnGU »  RIMAC ‘i 
| © Congrats Latest Sinsing Sensation Posen i tak hatte Vi 
é Formerly Featured at the American Dance Leet 
Holiday Greetings | le - an ‘ade * | i 
d years ili | 
le from ESTRELLITA * CHINITA il 
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HOUSE REVIEWS 


Thirty-fifth 


VARIETY 


Anniversary 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 





MUSIC HALL, N. Y. 


Jay and Lou Seiler, Andy Mayo 
and Co., Eart Lippy, Joseph Rankii, 
Charies Newton, Joseph Schicartzer, 
Maria Carbone, Hilda Eckler, Nich- 
olas Daks, Glee Club, Rockettes 
Corps de Ballet, Symphony Or- 
chestra directed by Erno Rapee, 
Frank Nowicki, Jules Silver, associ- 
ate conductors; Richard Leibert, 
*Philadelphia Story’ (M-G), reviewed 
in Variety, Nov. 27. 

Currently popular theme of good 
neighborliness is the motif of 
Music Hall's present bill titled ‘Pan- 
Americana.’ It’s an elaborate 
duction in the Hall’s customary man- 
ner, but is considerably below aver- 
age for the house. Finale, a seasonal 


tne 


pro- 


repeat, is an ambitious dance pro- | 
duction, ‘La Danza,’ to Ravel's | 


‘Bolero.’ Rest appears to be new. 

First of three parts is called ‘La 
Fiesta’ and represents a South Amer- 
ican town in holiday atmosphere. 
Against an ornate setting, the Glee 
Club opens the show with one num- 
ber, the usually stiff group actually | 
trying a few ponderous movements | 
on the stage. Jay and Lou Seiler, 
minus the semi-circular skis they | 
normally use, follow in a comedy | 
dance with toreador capes, after 
which Andy Mayo and Co., a couple 
of guys in a Ferdinand the Bull get- 
up, with a blonde gal ‘trainer.’ do 
the usual human horse stuff. Only 
flash of the inning is a dance rou- 
tine on steps by the Rockettes, but 
still not as spectacular as some num- 
bers they do. 

Stage change is made while Ear! 
Lippy, regularly in the Glee Club. 
sings a Latin-American song in one, 
with the Rockettes parading from 
between the curtains and prancing 
into the wings. Second portion of 
the show is then revealed against 
another pretentious and ultra-color- 
ful setting. It offers Joseph Rankin, 
Charles Newton and Joseph Schwart- 
zer playing marimbas, an unbilled 
gent on the bullfiddle and Maria 
Carbone winding up the turn with a 
vocal chorus. All more or less in- 
nocuous in such huge surroundings 

‘Bolero’ finale starts intrigueingly, 
with Hilda Eckler and Nicholas Daks 
dancing sinuously in crossing spot- 
lights on a darkened stage. As the 
music increases in tone and excite- 
ment the lighting keeps pace for a 
time and the stage gradually is filled 
with dancers, but presently the effect 
is lost in mere lavishness. lobe. 


FLATBUSH, B’KLYN 


Jan Savitt Orch (16) with Allen 
DeWitt, Al Leopold; Three Wiles, 
Clyde Hager (2), Bea Wain, Holly- 
wood Canines; Shorts and Newsreels. 


This is a good, all around show. 
Jan Savitt’s strong musical group 
and Bea Wain, working as a single, 
are the top spots of the setup in 
name, but the supporting turns are 
equally effective. Combinatien 
moves at good speed, attested to by 
the fact that the 90 min. running 
time doesn’t seem that long. 


Savitt’s 15 pieces and himself are | 


nicely presented in a setting which 
accents the clean and smart appear- 
ance this group usually makes: It’s 
enhanced numerous times 
out by the exceptionally well han- 
dled lighting of various numbers, a 
department in which Flatbush stage 
shows once were sadly lacking. 
Band takes the initial few minutes 
with sock numbers in- various 


tempos, using Allen DeWitt to high- | 


ballad vocals. He’s_ incon- 
On ‘Only Forever’ the vocal 

good; ‘Hear a Rhapsody, 
fair; ‘From Out of No Where’ is 
colored with improvizations of the 
melody, a style DeWitt doesn't han- 
dle well and shouldn’t try. He winds 
up nicely with ‘We Three,’ however. 


light 
sistent. 
effect is 


Band's numbers are spotted in 
various parts of the show and in- 
clude ‘Rhumboogie,’ sock: ‘720 in 


the 
Books.’ several standards vocalled b\ 
a trumpeter, and ‘Prelude in C 
Sharp Minor,’ a strong arrangement 


which suffers from a long, drawn- 
out drum break. Solo is a neat job, 
but after two minutes it starts to 
wear. Al Leopold is from the trom- 


bone section, using to good returns a 
bass trumpet and hot 
‘Roses of Picardy.’ 
Three Wiles, who replaced Nancy 
Healy. ccme up with a neat turn to 
tee off the accompanving acts. Their 
unison taps opening, fitted with vari- 
ous tricks, are novel. Imitations of 
Chaplin, Durante and Groucho Marx 
precede the neat bowoff for which 
each changes from tux to uniformed 
toy soldiers. Transformation _ is 
made onstage via trick clothing. 
Military gyrations following are not 
as mechanical looking as thev could 
be, but it’s not readily noticeable 
It’s a lively act. 
Hollywood Canines 
for any stage. Billed 
been in various films, 
drew qualified response here. Imi- 
tations of Mae West, Ginger Rogers 
and an outstanding piece of lazy 
make-believe in aping Stepin Fetchit 
are good. ‘Stardust,’ a pliable pooch, 
is worked into a fur neckpiece and 
muff, then shaken as one would dust 
1 rag to prove how well it relaxes 
‘s muscles. Effect is startling. 
Cledoa Waror ie on for loughs and 


trombone on 


surefire 
having 


are 
as 


gets 


} 


} 
through- | 


the hounds | 


‘em. His pitchman routine is| 


strong here, but it could be short- 
ened for more punch. Some of his} 
dialog was lost on this crowd. High- 
light is the demonstration of a soap 
during which he lathers the face and 
clothes of a stooge, then ignores him 
It's slapstick helped considerably by 
the hired victim’s attitude. 

Miss Wain clicks solidly. ‘I'm No- 
body’s Baby,’ ‘Nightingale Sang in 
Berkeley Square’ and ‘Beat Me 
Daddy’ are good fare. Her best. 
however, is an oldie titled ‘I'm the 
Lonesomest Gal in Town,’ delivered 
as of 1912 and as of 1940. She should 
stop right there, but after introing 
her husband, radio announcer Andre 
Baruch, went on to ‘1 Give You My 
Word.’ 

House overflowing when 
last show Friday. 





caught 
Wood. | 





ORIENTAL, CHI 


Chicago, Jan. 3. 
Dennett and Dae, Milton Douglas 
& Co. (2), Mills Bros. (5), Thurs- 
ton’s Magic Show with Will Rock 
(6); ‘One Night in Tropics’ (U). 








Show with two names and a flock 
of novelty looks for an excellent 
money session. 

Mills Bros. still rate as consider- 


able boxoffice allure according to 
the money they were pulling in here 
on the opening day and the manner 
in which they clicked. And the: 
Thurston magic turn, now under the 
wing of Will Rock, indicated plenty 
of audience punch. 

Mills Bros. remain one of the best, 
novelty vocal groups in the business. 
They have their own distinctive 
manner of arranging a tune to bring 
out exceptional tonal qualities. It’s 
fine stuff throughout and this audi- 
ence couldn't get enough. 

Opening is the standard dance 


' team of Dennett and Dae, who score 


easily with their array of novelty ar- 
rangements, especially their work 
with the drums. In the deuce Mil- 
ton Douglas parades a string of 
Zags, some new and some old, an 
with the aid of a femme partner 
managed to snare a goodly number 
of laughs. 

Though Thurston has been dead 
for some time now that name re- 
mains a vital factor in the entertain- 
ment world as demonstrated by the 
response that this turn is getting 
here. Will Rock is handling the 
magician role now, and is doing a 
good job of it. Runs through the act 
in fine pace, preventing it from slow- 
ing up at any time, and manages to 
squeeze in a large number of solid 
stunts. 

Big item is the sawing-a-girl-in- 
half stunt for the finale, with Rock 
putting on a great show of it. Also 
fine are the various disappearance 
tricks of girls in baskets, mummy 
cages, doll’s houses, etc. Also han- 
dled well is the elevation stunt. In 
all, it’s a turn that can play any-| 
where and score at the wicket and 
with the audience. 

Business was excellent at the sup- 
per show Friday (3) and apparently 
the house is headed for a bang-up 
money session. Gold. 


MICHIGAN, DETROIT 


Detroit, Jan. 2. 
Rosemary Lane, Four Ink Spots, 
Dean Murphy, Paul Remos and Toy} 
Boys (3), Allen and Kent, Lynn, | 
Royce and Vanya, Phil Brestoff | 
House Orch, ‘Second Chorus’ ‘Par).| 


There’s just about everything in 
this show for the audiences, from 
jitterbugs who fancy the Ink Spots 
and Miss Lane’s return to her former | 
chores, to the oldtimers who like 
their vaudeville with acrobats and 
dancers (even an elderly pair do a 
buck and wing). 


Phil Brestoff’s house orchestra, 
which plays a sturdy show, gets the 
layout underway with a rousing ar- 
rangement of ‘Limehouse’ Blues.’ 
From then on it’s a romp, with Dean 


Murphy taking over as m.c. He also 
has a spot of his own for impersona- 
tions, 

Miss Lane, nifty looking and with 
even more verve than when she used 
to come in with Fred Waring’s Penn- 
svlvanians, sings ‘Only Forever.’ ‘I 
Could Make You Care,’ ‘You've Got 
Me This Way’ and ‘Danny Boy’ to 
neat returns, 

Murphy, working easilv and alert 
to the newspaper headlines, par- 
ticularly when he does his pet im- 
personation of the President, kept 
the crowd alive to the ingratiating 
work of Paul Remos and his midgets, | 
who blend humor with acrobatics: 
Allen and Kent, who bring on the 
parents for the old-time terps, and 
Lynn, Royce and Vanya with their 
pleasant hoke dance turn. 

Working their way to the Coast 


final spot, do five numbers to sock | 
response. They warble ‘Java Jive,’ | 
‘We Three.’ ‘Who,’ ‘Maybe’ and ‘If 
I Didn’t Care,’ both of the latter 
greeted with applause on the open- 
ing bars, indicative of their follow- 
ing in these parts. 
Crowd big at show caught (2). 
Pool. 


STATE, N. Y. 


Little Jack Little Orch with Kath- 
leen Quinn and Linda Moody; Three 
Stooges, Estelle Taylor, Marlyn and 
Michael, Ruby Zwerling house orch; 
‘Bitter Sweet (M-G). 

New Year's was apparently too 
much for both the State bookers and 
performers. Whole works is lacka- 





daisical, as though this is the big 
yawn after the night before. Show 


tees off with a ballroom duo waltz- 


ing and maintains a similar pace 
throughout its 68 minutes. 
Presentation is divided in two— 
first the terp team, Marlyn and 
Michael, the Three Stooges and 


Estelle Taylor, then Little Jack Little 
and his crew, plus warbler Kathleen 
Quinn and tapstress Linda Moody. 
Ruby Zwerling’s pit outfit provides 
the tunes for the early portion, Lit- 
tle’s band being on the boards only 
for his own end of the proceedings. 
Little’s 10-piece combo is an okay 
musical organization, although it 
goes so heavy on the novelty there’s 
not much straight tooting. Little 
less of the tricky stuff and more of 
the maestro at the keyboard would 
be an improvement. Incidentally, he 
sports a neat device on the piano, a 


lighted mirror in place of the board | 


that usually carries the name of the 
maker, so that the motion of his 
hands can be seen clearly. He makes 
special use of this at the finale with 
what he terms ‘piano acrobatics,’ all 
lights being doused except those on 
the keyboard mirror. 

Among the band novelties 
by-now somewhat hoary 
of other orchs—Sammv Kaye, Lom- 
bardo, Duchir, Wayne King and Shep 


is the 


imitations | 


Fields. Little adds some comedy to 
relieve the tedium, but it isn’t 
enough. Also runs through another 
fave device—snatches of songs which | 
he wrote. 

Vocalist with Little, Kathleen 


Quinn, is one of the bright spots of 
the show. She's not much for pipes, 
but is a buxom blonde with a per- 
sonality. and that covers a lot of 
territory. She's best on the rhythm 
numbers, ‘Argentina’ and 
boogie.” Linda Moody, winding up 
the Little aggregation, is a tall gal 
with nice sams, which about sums 
up her attributes. Her tap work is 
ordinary. 

Three Stooges, who usually get 
pretty much of a spark into their 
performance, if nothing else, acted 
as if they had been rained on in the 
show caucht (final one opening dav. 
Thursdav). If it wasn’t New Year's 
eve, or the weather, that had them, 
it possiblv was boredom with the 
routine. Once good for guffaws, it 
hardly rates a titter the way its run 
through now. It still includes ‘the 


play’ bit and the knife-throwing 
m=2harajah. 
Marlyn and Michael, as curtain- 


uppers. are in an almost insurmount- 
able spot for a terp duo. But, if 


anything. they need a snappy opener | 


to wake the house instead of a waltz. 
Hoofing is of the standard order, 
marked bv no particular agility, rou- 
tines or charm. Waltz is followed by 
a slow mir.uet which is later speeded 
up somewhat. Polish wedding dance 
finale is the best. Femme’s an okav 


looking blonde. Guy tosses himself 
about a hit too much and too use- | 
lesslv Weak-voiced Estelle Tavlor. 


warbler 


in a slinky gown, completes 
the card. 


Herb. 


FOX, ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis, Jan. 3. 





Shirley Mae Fox, Jack Osborne, 
Peggu Lee. Dale Jones, Hector and 
His Pals, Dick Rogers, Maidie and 


Raye, Will Osborne Orch (14); ‘Ari 
zona’ (Col). 

Will Osborne is making his fare- 
well personal as a band maestro 
with the end of his current engage- 
— at the Fox as he is breaking up 
11S 


outfit to trek to Hollywood to 
produce musical talkers. His own 
specialists, Peggy Lee, Dick Roger 
and Dale Jones, plus two winners of 
the Fox-KMO talent search and 
two indenendentlv booked acts also 
constitute the vaudfilm menu and of- 
fer considerable entertainment. Fo 
the second consecutive week the 
management has stuck to a single 
screen onus, in addition to the Os- 
borne outfit, thus nroviding a combo 
show that runs 186 mins. 
The first slot sees Osborne fetch- 
ing on Maidie and Rave, lariat 


twisters who also toss in some neat 
acro and tan stuff. Dale Jones. 
Osborne's bullfiddler whose cracked 
voice is another of his accomplish- 


ments. sot a neat response when he} 


talked his wav 
Could I But Kiss Thy Hand.’ 
Shirley Mae Fox, one of the talent 
winners, is a tiny lass, but the way 
she takes the high notes as she 
trills ‘One Kiss’ put the 
piunders to work with gusto. Jack 
Osborne, the other contest winner, is 
a baton swinger in the next slot and 
he finishes up his short routine by 


‘and pictures, the Ink Spots, in the handlig two of the batons with con- 


siderable dexterity. 
gives its interpretation of ‘Boiero,’ 
with the apron alternately bathed in 
blue and red lights, brilliantly il- 
luminating the finale. Hector and 
His Pals are not new here although 
it has been several years since they 
graced a local stage. The race be- 
tween two of the pups through the 


‘Rhum- | 


through ‘Wouldst 


palm | 


The band next} 


aisles and the presence of a femme, 
with looks and curves, who does half 
a dozen cartwheels are the new 
things to this town in the act. 


Dick Rogers, pianist with the band | 


and composer of ‘Between 18th and 
19th on Chestnut street,’ warbles that 
ditty with Jones after he has scored 


| solidly with ‘Dinah’ in several dia- | 


lects. The mob wouldn't let him go 


and he had to sing ‘Shadrack’ before | 


the show could continue. With 
Peggy Lee sidetracked for this show 
because of an operation on her 
throat, Osborne leads the lads 
through his session of ‘what would 
happen if the bands of Benny Good- 
man and Gene Krupa played at the 
same time.’ The tooters also 
lesked several well known radio 
bands and engaged in the phoney 
fights, as they did last week. After 
SRO biz New Year's day, only a 
half-billed house was on hand at 
show caught (Thursday). Sahu. 


HIPP, BALTO 


Baltimore, Jan. 3. 

‘Benny Davis’ New Stars on Parade’ 
with Dorothy Keller and Paul Van, 
Galli Sisters (3), Don Hooton, Ruby 
Ring, Billy Blake, Jack McCoy, 
Marie Austin, Three Sparks; ‘Kitty 
Foyle’ (RKO). 

Unit of Benny Davis, a consistent 
repeater here, is way below his pre- 
vious combos offered. Succession of 
singing and buckdancing, sans one 
single sockeroo, places Davis troupe 
almost in a class with the plethora 
of Bowes uits. General result is 
fairly satisfactory, however. 

Seated at tables in front of house 
orch on stage, the embryo ‘stars’ are 
trotted out with the familiar build- 
up. Following a vocal opening by 


bur- | 





‘instrumental sesh, seconding on a 
clarinet and closing with a band gag 
/in which he sits in as trumpeter. 
/Alert and exuberant, Powell keeps 
the show moving, revealing a good 
sense of timing and restraint. 

Supporting bill gets under way 
with Rosemary Bennett, winner on 
Dean Maddox’s KFRC amateur hour, 
debuting. Band was too loud to hear 
much except during pianissimo pas- 
sages, but lass impresses as being an 
okay bet for radio, possessing full, 
throaty pipes. 

Deucing are Modie and Le Maux, 
dance team using castanets for their 
opening bolero and encoring with a 
twirling sesh. Femme half has more 
than ordinarily expressive face. Pair 
landed solidly. 

Novelty quartet, Fashionaires, on 
next, vocalizing in the Merry Macs 


‘manner, abetted by a tableful of toy 


{ 


| 


instruments. Gang gets lots of music 
out of the trick tooters. earning a 
couple of encores. The three boys 
make a clean, fresh appearance and 
the femme member is plenty cute. 
Another act which had to beg off 


|is Joe Termini, yokel clown back for 


the second time in a month. Work- 
ing violin, banjo, guitar as founda- 
tion for his panto, Termini hits 
solidly with his mobile puss and 
breakaway clothes. 

In next to closing are 
Morgner, entering 
which gives 


Large and 
under a cape 
impression of a ctout 
man in evening dress—with two 
heads. After bit of glove-removing 
during which fans begin to wonder 
where the other two Ic¢s are hidden, 


pair shed and reveal there aren't 
any, one being minus a richt, the 
other sans a left. Boys then go into 
an up-from-the-floor hand-to-hand 


| routine which would do credit to any 


Davis, in which he gives thanks to | 


July Garland for reviving one of 
his bygone successes, ‘I’m Nobody's 
Baby,’ Dorothy Keller and Paul Van 
do a brace of nicely sold terp rou- 
tines. Fresh looking youngsters sell 
well, particularly in their closing 
rhumba tap. 

Galli Sisters, trio of singers in the 
Andrews tradition, give out next 
with ‘Ferryboat Serenade’ and ‘Five 
O'Clock Whistle,’ the later a bit com- 


plicated by over-arrangement. Set 
matters for nice interlude by Don 
Hooton, smooth working lad who 


handles a baton and vari-sized lar‘ats 
to point up some hoofery. Closing 
bit with radium-lit rope in blackout 
is a good flash. 


Nice punch next by Ruby Ring. 
exceptionally strong acro worker 


who sells a series of adroitly built-up 
contortions to the hilt. Nice looking 
youngster, she rings the bell solidly 
with closing bit on small staircase 
and pair of platforms. 
Billy Blake follows with 
sions on trumpet, giving out with 
Busse, Glen Gray’s Casa Lomans, 
Louis Armstrong and the inevitable 
| Clyde McCoy. Makes spot for Jack 
McCoy, in rather novel 
panto stuff, very well handled and 
good for considerable response. Bits 


impres- 


normally equipped team. climaxing 
with a heart-stopping stunt in which 
one half leaps over four chairs onto 
his partner’s hands. They're smash. 
Wern, 





EMBASSY, N. Y. 


(NEWSREELS) 


President Roosevelt's 
speech against the Nazi 
mond Gram Swing’s 
(Pathe) of 1940 world events and 
March of Time's ‘Arms and Men, 
U.S.A.’ makes outstanding this in- 
itial 1941 show at the flagship house 
of the Newsreel Theatres. chain. 
Aside from these and Paramount's 
‘first pictures’ of the British drive 


warning 
threat, Ray- 
ummation 


,into Libya, most of program consists 


interlude of | 


| of a bashful lad at a dance and later | 


taking a first date home, garnered 
considerable audience response and 
provided a welcome change of pace. 

Only holdover from previous lay- 


out caught here is Mayie Austin, 
diminutive swingeroo vocalist who 
punches out ‘Ohio.”” ‘Madame La 


Zonga’ and a somewhat blue rendi- 
tion of ‘Oh Johnny.’ Gal has a neat 
style, getting a vocal across in a 
sh -ymanly way. Would do well to 
|avoid a too-often repeated gesture 
lin acknowledging audience reaction 


Three Sparks, rapid hoofers, fol- 
low with some okay tappery and 
challenge sold well enough and 
spotted iust ahead of the closing 
stint of Davis, which nrovides hi: 


| usual medley. not without, of course, 

ithe good old ‘Margie.’ not to men- 
tion numbers admittedly written 10 
15 and 20 years ago. 


Davis is said to hove inst aeauired 
the rights to the title of ‘Greenwich 
Village Follies”. which he nronose 
to use for a revue built for voud 
and precentation facilitie: It's 
mart. if omewhat belated move 
away from the rather stereotvned 
offerine he has been essaying a bit 
ton long , 

Biz ve ry good Burm 

GOLDEN GATE, S. F. 


San Francisco, Jan. 1. 
Dick Powell, Joe Termini, Fashion- 





aires (4), Large and Morgner. Modie 
and Le Maux, Rosemary Bennett, 
Peggy O'Neill House Line (12), 
Charles Kaley House Orch (12): 
| ‘Saint in Palm Springs’ (RKO). 
Dick Powell is packing ’em into 


the Gate here, fans being apprecia- 
| tively surprised by appearance of a 
screen personality who actually has 
an act. Snapping through vocals. 
gags, recitations, skits and playing 
three different instruments, Powell 
has everything his own way from the 
/moment he first bounds out of the 
| wings with ‘He’s My Uncle’ on his 
| lips. 

Follows initial song with a bit of 
| kidding. then goes into a rhyming 
|yarn about his misadventures when 
mistaken for a Hollywood guide, a 
| refreshing bit of personalized routine 
which clicks. Back irto a medlev. 
erooner draws bursts of applause as 
| fans recognize the various ditties. 
Grabbing a sax, he switches to a hot 


of the 
events. 

Talk by the nation’s chief execu- 
tive (Universal) regarding the US. 
stand on the world crisis vets nearly 
four minutes. The Norwegian cam- 
paign, Dunkirk, air raids on England, 
the U.S. presidential campaign, 
Roosevelt reelected and glimpses of 
the Italo campaign against Greece 
are other highlights. Mussolini ap- 
parently has supplanted Hitler as 
the chief target of newsreel audi- 
ences, judging by the lusty razzoo 
handed him during brief closeup in 
Pathe’s story. 

Par’s clips from the Mediterranean 


general news and _e sports 


|campaign are the hottest screen ma- 


terial from the war front. Shows 
British troops in Libya, with Italian 
prisoners captured during the recent 
push. Typical trip by British Hurri- 


cane planes over the desert was 
caught by Paramount newsreel 


cameraman to wind up the ‘special.’ 

A British convoy aitacked by a 
submarine and planes (Universal) is 
one-the-spot news but not well 
photographed. Pathe shows the King 
of England visiting a British bomber 
plane advance post, while News of 
Day has Canadian troops unlimber- 
ing artilery and swingin into action 
on the channel coast. Also citizens 
underground in London being fed. 
‘Night Life in London,’ caption on 
another N. of D. story, depicts lighte1 
side of precarious sleeping unde 
Nazi fire, with entire office staff 
quartered in a hotel basement. 

Par clicks again by showing Brit- 
sh Children, in the U.S. for the 
duration, talking via NBC to parents 
in London, with Ben Grauer i 


adroitly 


handling the assignment. Conference 
of Christians and Jews tendering % 
plaque to Charles Evans Hughes is 
neatly done by Movietone 

In current snorts arenn. News o 
Day story of Fordham-Texas A. & 
M. football battle holds principal in 
terest. Partially blocked kick fo01 
neint after touchdown. which kept 
Fordham from getting a tie, is briefly 
slimnsed, but the long nass which 
caught the N. Y. team flatfooted is 


Dlainly revealed. Both U and Pathe 
have coverage on baskethol] games 
in Madison Square Garden. 

Mourning of Daniel Frohman’s 
passing is played up by Par, with 
Otis Skinner paying him tribute and 
Adolph Zukor prominent hecause of 
his connection with Frohman _ in 
earlier picture days. 

News of Day does a recap on the 
collapse of the Tacoma, Wash.. 
‘Leaning Lena’ bridge as one of 
vear’s outstanding newsree] yarns. 
U_ vives a resume of past year’s 
enorts thrills, stendout bheine the 
Dartmouth-Cornell game which was 
decided by the newsrec! films on 
chowing Cornel’s ‘five downs.’ 
Movietone again leads the fashions 
with comely femmes wearing Span- 
ich varh. 

March of Time chort is a concise 
moving story of American re2rmin 
for modern warfare. Wear. 
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Wednesday, January 8, 1941 Thirty-fifth WARTETY Aaniversary 159 
| Adele Inge Lukawella Orc Jane Avelar Pork Chop Jimmy. Keogan Palumbo's 
Mary Lee Bennett |Jerry Blanchard Johnie Bright Orc Topsy’s Chas Verne’s Ore S Crackerjacks 
o John Kinney Rutherford & Sabin Somerset House | + , : (H Walton Roof) Pete Traito 
Ronnie Roberts . | Topsy’s Girlesque : Vel a 
ari e Jerry Farley Monte Carlo Harry Ringland | Russ Brown | Vincent Rizzo Ore Kippee elez Gis 
Grace Alea Elliott Carpenter Marvin Dale Ore Patricia King Kay Hamilton 





THIS WEEK (Jan. 3) 
NEXT WEEK (Jan. 10) 


show, whether full or split week 


Numerals in connection with bills below indicate opening day of 














Loew 





NEW YORK CITY 


State (9) 
Carlton Emmy Co 
Harriet Hoctor 


R & V Pickert 
Gus Van 

Johnny Davis 
Verne Wilcox 


Ore 


WASHINGTON 
Capitol (9) 


Rhythm Rockets 
Vass Fam 

Collins & Peterson 
Johnny Downs 
Alice Kavan 








Paramount 








NEW YORK CITY 
Paramount (8) 
Tommy Dorsey Ore 

Nicholas Bros 
Lorraine & Rognan 
Chris Cross 


CEDAR RAPIDS 
Paramount (7-9) 
Cab Calloway Orc 
CHICAGO 
State Lake (3) 
Fats Waller Ore 
Jrace McDonald 

Wesson Bros 








RKO 








BOSTON 
Keith (9-12) 
Robbins Bros & M 

Marty May 
Maxine Sullivan 
John Kirby Ore 
CINCINNATI 
Shubert (10) 
Sally Rand Rev 
Bobby May 


(3) 
Streets of Paris 
CLEVELAND 
Palace (10) 
George Raft Co 
Cristianis 
DeVal Merle & Lee 
Lillian Carman 


3 Swifts 
Ted Mack 
(3) 
Casa Loma Ore 
Carole & Sherod 
Watson Sis 
Jerry Lester 
DAYTON 
Colonial (10) 
Singer's Midgets 
(3) 


Int'l Casino Rev 
SYRACUSE 
Strand (10) 

La Conga Fol 

Ciro Rimac Ore 

2 Sailors 

Tito Coral 





Don Zelaya 





} 














Saluting 


EDDIE 
SHERMAN 


Mark J. Leddy 























Warner 











NEW YORK CITY 
Strand (10) 
Banmimy laye Ore 
George Prentice 

8 Arnolds 


(3) 
Abe Lyman Ore 
Rose Blane 
Betty Bruce 


Pansy Sanborn 
Varsity t 
ERIE 
Columbia (13-15) 
Vincent Lopez Ore 
JOHNSTOWN 
Majestic (9-11) 
Vincent lopez Ore 
PHILADELPHIA 
Earle (10) 
Phil Spitalny Ore 
(3) 
Ozzie Nelson 


Ore 


| Harriet Hilliard 
Humphrey Bogart 


| Ghezzis 
| PITTSBURGH 
Stanley (10) 


| Ted Weems Orc 
Gene Sheldon 
Mardoni 
R & V Pickert 
READING 
Astor (10-11) 
Funzafire U 


| WASHINGTON 


Stanley (10) 
Ray Kinney Orc 
| Bob Dupont 
i Knight Sis 

(3) 
Gae Foster Gls 
Whitson Bros 
Earline King 





Independent 





NEW YORK CITY 
Music Hall (9) 
J & ; 


L, Seiler 
Andy Mayo Co 
Earle Lippy 
Joseph Lankin 


Charles Newton 
Joseph Schwartz 
Marie Carbone 
Hilda Eckler 
Nicholas Daks 
Corps de Ballet 


(10) 
& Sherman 


Roxy 
H Clair 
Martins 
Nonchalants 
Lalarge 
Gae Foster Gls 
Paul Ash Ore 


Windsor (9) 


George Cortello Co 
3 Wiles 
Clyde Hager Co 


36a 
Jan 


Wain 
Savitt Ore 
Apollo (10) 
Earle Hines Ore 
Academy (7-8) 
Bunny Berigan Or 
Moke & Poke 
Pat Henning 
3 Winter Sis 
Patricia Norman 
BROOKLYN 


Flatbush (7-9) 
8 Grays 
Butch Stone 
Barry Woods 


Louls & Ames 
Larry Clinton 
| BALTIMORE 
| State (9-11) 
| LeRoy 
P< iy 
| CAMDEN 
Towers (10-12) 
|3 Dancing Debs 
|} Bogash & Bardine 
Singing Texans 
Don Cummings 
EASTON 
State (9-11) 
Barr & Estes 
Songwriters, Ine 
ELIZABETH 
Liberty (9-12) 
D & L Lane 


Orc 


Jenkins Co 





Handman & Leverre 


| Bud Sweeny 
| Clemons Bellong ‘ 


| FALL RIVER 
! Empire (9) 
| Emeral Sis 
| Ginger Dulo 
June Lorraine 
Dave & S‘hearts 
FREEPORT 
| Freeport (9-11) 
{Monroe & Grant 
| Arnaut Co 
iCirillo Bros 
' Carmen 
Louise Borday 
HARTFORD 
Stute (9-12) 


i Blye Barron UO: 


, Benny Davis Rev 
| NEWARK 
| Adams (11-12) 
Jimmy Dorsey Ore 
| Barry Bros 
| Shavo Sherman 
(10 only) 
Johnny McKee Ore 
Nathane Bros 
Evelyn Farrev 
Ashley & Clayton 
PATERSON 
Majestic (7-9) 
13 Teartons 
| Lestie & Rollins 
| Ballard & Rae 
Singing Texans 
PHILADELPHIA 
| Carman (10-13) 
| Margo Sis 
13 Ryans 
| Herman Timberg 
Judy Kelly 
| Bert Walton 
1 Freddysons 
| Fay’s (9) 
| Ginger Manners 
| Panl Svdell 
Belett & Eng Bros 
Sully & Thomas 
Deanna Logan 
Lucille Randerson 








PROVIDENCE 
Metropolitan 
(10-12) 
Linda Moody 
G & B Maison 
Sybil Bowan 
Bo» Howard 
Chas Barnat Ore 
WORCESTER 
Plymouth (6-8) 
G & B Maison 


Boots Young 


Hotel Park Central 
(Cocoanut Grove) 


| Buddy Clarke Ore 

Jack Waldron 

Barry, Prince & C 

Pastins & Fanchon 

| 3 Nightingales 

| ‘Scat’ Powell 
Elenore Wood 

| Robert! Roberts 


Hotel 


Pennsylvania 


| Glenn Miller Ore 
Ray Eberle 

| Marian Hutton 
Rimaec Ore 


Hotel Plaza 


Dick Gasparre Ore 
Chiquito Ore 
Paul Haakon 
Josephine Houston 


| Ciro 


Ted Straeter Ore 
Freshmen 

| Old Roumanian 
Joe La Porte Ore 
Cass Franklin 
Denise 

Ethel! Bennett 
Sadie Banks 
Jeanette Garrette 
Jenia Pobedinia 


Pago Pago Club 
Joe Ricardel Ore 
|} Sylvie St Clatr 
| Wes Adams & Lisa 
Toni Wood 


Place Elegante 
Ernest Franz Ore 
Bernice Manning 
Bill Farre!l 
Joe Ravazo 
Vincent de Costa 
Art Tubertini 








Lorraine Elliot 
Lou Sailee Ore 
Swanne inn 


Gladys Bentley 
Eddie Beal 


Victor Hugo 
Ben Bernie Onr« 

Wilshire Bow: 
Don & Beveriy 
Phil Harris 


CHICAGO 


Ambassador Hote! 


(Pump Room) 
Larry Adler 
Shelton 


Jerry Ore 


Virginia Hays 
Bismarck Hotei 
(Walnut Room) 

Art Kassel Orc 

Marion Holmes 

Collette & Barry 

Lew Hoffman 

Hadley Gls 

Blackhawk 


Raymond Scott Ore 

















BOOKING THE NATION'S 
VAUDEVILLE 


EDWARD SHERMAN 


1619 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 


LEADING INDEPENDENT 


THEATRES 


COL. 5-0930 














| Stone & Lee 





Johnny Downs 
Sue Ryan Co 
Frank Small Co 








Cabaret Bills 





Asemando’s 
Frank Mandella Or 
Pedrito Ore 
Marie Spaulding 

Baroque 
Johnny Payne 
Cy Walter 
Louley Jean 

Beachcomber 
Val Olman Ore 
Armida 
Caryl Gould 
Florence & Alvarez 

Bill Bertolottis 
| Don Sslvio Ore 
| Angelu Cre 
Geo Morgan 
Joan Benoit 
Loretta Lane 
Lynn & Marianne 
Pat Williams 
Enrique Valencia 
Bill's Gay 90's 
Charles Strickland 
‘lulu Bates 
| Fred Bishop 
Spike Harrison 
Harold Willard 
Harry Donnelly 
Bernie Grauer 
Cafe Continental 
Yascha Datsko 
Nordstrom Sis 
Alex Makofka 
Patricia Wing 
| Cafe D'Oree 
Tommy Lyman 
Al Lamb 
Freddy Van Aarden 
Tom Sakollis 
John Costello 





Cafe Pierre 
| Bob Knight Ore 
Carol Bruce 

Cafe Society 

(Midtown) 
Teddy Wilson 
Eddie South 
Fred Keating 
Hazel Scott 
Golden Gate 4 
|} Ammons & Johnson 
Cafe Society 

(Village) 


Ore 
Ore 


| Henry Allen Ore 
Meade Lux Lewis 
Art Tatun. 


Willie Bryant 
Sammy Pierson 
Sister Tharpe 
Chateau Moderne 
Gabriel 


|} Sam Grassis 
Musicaloons 
Bill Taylor 


Tanner 
Club Cuba 
Alberto Iznaga Orc 

Allan Blake 

Club 18 
G And: 
Peter 
Hazel 


Jack 


Dorothy 


ews Ore 
Brent Orc 
McNulty 
White 
Maxine Loomis 
yan Dell 
Harringten 
Hyers 
Gleason 
la Gaynes 
Club 
Miguel Ore 
& Coral 


I. 
Pat 
Frankie 
Jack 
L Le 
Gaucho 
Don 
Currito 
Marita 
Tamara Doriva 
Fontana 

Club Tropicana 
Bill Matons 
Duke of Iron 
Houdini 
Calypso Troubad'rs 
Helen Lynne 
Suzanne Remos 
June MclLarnen 
Leila Ross 

Club Waikiki 
Andy Iona Ore 
Na-Pua 
Tuitama 


Copacabana 
Nat Brandwynne Or 
Juanita Juarez Orc 
Adelaide Moffett 
Jane Deering 
Samba Sirens 

Cuban Casino 
Consuelo Moreno 
Don Casanova 
Dimas & Belen 
Efti Dorre 
Diamond 

Noble 


Horseshoe 
Sissie Ure 








NEW YORK CITY 


Blanche Ring 
Gilda Gray 
Eddie Leonard 
Julian Eltinge 
Harland Dixon 
Prof Lamberti 
Winit Shaw 
Horton Spurr 
Dave Mallen 
Herman Hyde 
Sally Burrell 


El Chico 


Don Alberto Ore 
Martinez & Antonita 
Lolita Gomez 

Pepe Hurtado 

La Gitanilla 

Maria Lopez 


Los Aztecas 
El Morocco 
Jack Towne Ore 


Gay White Way 
Shep Fields Orc 
Fausto CurbejJo Orc 
Joan Edwards 
Harris & Shore 
Bob Shea 
Al Norman 
Carol King 
Geraldine & Joe 
Gloria Blake 
Marion Miller 
Jorge Negrete 
Juanita Rios 
Mimi Kellerman 
Coley Worth 
Marcia Ray 
Ann Pennington 
Gr’nwi'h Village Inn 


Anthony Trini Ore 

Aileen Cook 

| Eddie Baron 

Ginger tane 

Linda March 

Grace Patterson 
Havana-Madrid 


Froilan Maya Ore 
Juanito Sanabria Or 
Arturo Cortez 


Pepita & Lucia 
Rita Montaner 
Manor & Mignon 


Rosita Ortega 
Hickory House 
Joe Marsala Ore 
4 Spirits Rhythm 
Hotel Algonquin 
Olga Baclanova 
Bela Bizony 
Renato 
Oscar Andree 
Freddy Wheeler 
Norma Day 
Delores de 
Hotel Ambassador 
Larry Siry Ore 
Jane Winton 
Hotel 
Dick Kuhn 
Hotel 
Will Bradley 
Ray McK 
Phyllis Miles 
Hotel Bossert 
(Brooklyn) 
Eddie Lane Ore 
Hotel Brevoort 
Eddie Mayehoff 
Morley & Gearheart 


Martini 


Astor 
Ore 


Biltmore 
Ore 


nley 


Norbert Faconi 
Jane Manners 
Los Cucarachas 


Hope Emerson 
Hotel Commodore 
Sammy Kaye Ore 
3 Kadets 
Tommy Ryan 
Jimmy Brown 
Charlie Wilson 
Grayce & Graham 
Art Barker 3 

Hotel Edison 
Mal Hallett Ore 
Madeline Gray 
Hotel Essex House 
Joe Reichman Ore 
Gloria Martin 

Hotel 
Ray Kinney Ore 
Honolulu Maids 

Hotel Lincoin 
Tony Pastor Ore 
Lincolnairs 

Hotel MeAipin 
Isham Jones Ore 
Shirley Lloyd 
Hotel New Yorker 
Woody Herman © 
Muriel Lane 
lea Ball 
Erna 


Lexington 


le 
Andersen 


| De Marcos 
Hotel Roosevelt 
Guy Lombardo Ore 





| Hetel Savoy-Plaza 


| Emile Petti Ore 
liildegarde 


Hotel Shelton 
Johnny Johnson Or 


Hotel St. George 
(Brooklyn) 


Mitchell Ayres Ore 


Hotel St. Moritz 
Eddie Varzos Ore 
Lois January 
Paulens 


Hotel St. Regis 


Hal Saunders Ore 
Gus Martel Ore 
Dorothy Lewis 
Heasley Twins 
Haze! Franklin 


} Hotel Taft 
Frankie Masters Or 


Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria 
Empire Room 
Eddy UVuch'n Ore 
June Robbins 
Lew Sherwood 
|} Tony Leonard 
| Johnny Prake 
| Lanny Ross 
Bob Neller 





Hurricane 
Eddie Bush Ore 
Lolita Cordoba Ore 
Romo Vincent 
Joan Merrill 
De Angelo & P 
| Statler Twins 


| La Conga 
Carmen Cavallaro O 
Noro Morales Ore 
Candido Botelho 
Alaida, Ramsie & M 
Harris, Claire & 8 


Ia Martinique 
leo Reisman Ore 
Herbert Curbello Or 
Carlos Ramirez 
Patricia Bowman 

Larue 
Eddie Davis Ore 
Joseph Smith Ore 

Le Coq Rouge 
Harold Nagel Orc 
Frank Fonda Orc 
Marcella Hendricks 
Billy Mure 


Leon & Fddile’s 


Lou Martin Ore 
Eddie Davis 

Betty Allen 

Betty Jane Cooper 


| Colstons 
} Dora Maughan 
| Flashe & Sunda 
Jackie Gleason 
Renee Villon 
Mon Paris 
Dick Wilson Ore 


Biltmore Bowl 
Jimmy Castle 
Dorothy Brandon 


Ra Smith 


Ore 


Foster 


Casa Manana 


Ses les & Lene 
Jays 
Ben Pollack Ore 
Cray Ball 
Bill Horwitz 
rley Stewart 
Cocoanut Grove 
Gower & Jeanne 
Calgary Bros 


Freddie Martin Ore 
| Earl Carroll 
| Jimmy Durante 
Frank Libuse 
Margot Brander 
Buster Shaver 
Olive & George 

6 Debonairs 

Bery! Wallace 

St Clair & Day 
Frankie Conville 
Dale 
Rhumba Orc 

Slate Bros 

Bill Brady 

Manny Strand Ore 

Florentine Garden 
i ‘NTG' 6th Edition 
Julian Oliver 
Corinne Davie 
| Tania de Aragon 
David Marshall Ore 
Forty-One Club 
Iv & Coco 
Riles 
‘Grace Uases Lodge 
j Aniwa Boys 


Sunnie 


Ore 


Tino Denelli 
Queen Mary 
Joe Ellis Ore 
Louise Bryden 
Jean Walters 
Roberta Welch 
Baron Gylidenkron 
Lou Williams 


Rainbow Grill 


Barry Winton Ore 

Gloria Hope 

Juhan & Marjori 

Jean Murray 
Rainbow moom 

Eddie Le Baron Or 

Morris King Ore 


Fernandez & Tere’a 
Elvira Rios 


Gali Gali 
Eva Barcinska 
Ruban Bleu 


Manuela Del Rio 
Caspar Reardon 
Paula Lawrence 
Vera Sanoft 
Herman Chitilson 


Russian Kretchma 


Nemiroff Orc 
Poliakova 

| Marusia Sava 

| 


Peter 





|} Adia Kuznetzoff 

| Senia Karavaeff 

| Michel Michon 
Mishi Uzdanoff 

| Arjsiak Arafelova 

| 

| Spivy’s Roof 

| Haywood & Allen 

| Geo Lloyd 

Betty Bryant 

| Sylvan Green 
Frank Shumann 

| Spivy 

Stork Club 
Sonny Kendis Ore 

{ 


Top Hat 

| (Union City, N. 
|} Julie Wintz Ore 
| Heat Waves 
|} Aunt Jemima 
\ 
| Torch Club 
| Terry King Ore 
Lenny Kent 
Jeri Withee 
Glenda Hope 
Olive Fay 
Bee Kalmus 
| Versailles 
Nicholas D’Amico O 
Panchito Ore 
Peggy Fears 
Hal IeRoy 
John Hoysradt 

Village Barn 
Lou Holden Ore 
Pappy felow 
| Floria Vestoff 
| Noll & Nolan 
Sons Purple Stage 
| Whirling Top 
| Russell Rhodes 
| Geo Morris Ore 
Irene Stanley 


J.) 


lou Holden Ore 
Howard & 
Marcella 


Lee 
Clair 


LOS ANGELES 


Peter Lind 
Pat Dwyer 
| Bobby Evans 
Grace Haves 
Rebecca Haves 
Dootsie Williar 
| House of Murphy 


Hayes 


s Or 


Jean Meunier 
Beth Reynolds 
Frankie Gallagher 


Gordon Bishop 


Bob Murphy 
It Cafe 
David Forrester Or 
La Conga 
Medina & Memosa 


Pancho Carmenlita 
Paul Neighbors Orc 
Martinque Rh'ba Bd 


Palladium 


Artie Shaw Ore 


Paris Inn 


Kenny Henryson 


Dominik 


Monet 
Lourgas 
Golden 
Davey Jamison 
Dorothy Heller 
Helen Harrison 
Helen Miller 
Chuck Henry Ore 


Pirates Den 


| Henry 
Peter 
| Helen 


Pegieg Happeney 
Michee Yosama 
Happy Hemingway 
Shadrack Boys 
| Gaby La Fitte 
Black Andy 
Charlies Stevens Or 
Eddie Albany 
Seven Seas 
Lilia K cona 
‘'Puanani Methews 


Nicolas Matthey Or | 


| 





| Helene 





| Johnny Banga 


| F Quartel! 


Dancing Co-Eds 

Don & Beverly 

Blackstone Hotel 
(Balinese Km.) 

Jay Cole Ore 
Brevoort Hotel 
(Crystal Room) 

Mae King 

3 Niblics 

Bob Billings 

Broadmont 


Billie Garland 
Lucille Ford 
Jean Andrews 
Dot Carlson Gls 
Herb Rtdolphs Ore 
Chez Paree 
Lou Breese Ore 
Jane Frohman 
Joe E Lewis 
Chandra-Kaly Dance 
Robison Twins 
Evans Gis 
Club Alabam 


Charlotte Van Dae 
Marion Moore 
Harriet Norris 
Allen Coe 
Bernie Adler 
Betty Hill 
Inez Gambol 
Effie Burton 
Paullette La Pierre 
Dave Unell Ore 
Dorothy Dale 
Eddie Roth Ore 
Club Minuet 
Carol 
Rita Ray 
Alvira Morton 
Ethel Brown 
Fillmore Sherman 
Art Fischers Ore 
Del Estes 
Colony Club 
Sacasas Orc 
Monchiia Ore 
Colosimos 
Cddie White 
Dagmar 
Hazel Manjean Gls 
Janice Davenport 
Jack Prince 
Ore 
Club Dellsa 
Billy Mitchell 
Cyclone Morgan 
Billie Eckstein 
De Alexander 
Chippie Hill 
6 Jitterbugs 
Rhythm Willie 
Charies Isom 
Partello Gls 
Red Saunders Ore 
Congress Hotel 
(Glass Hat Rm) 
Ore 
(Peacock Rm) 
Joe Vera 
Edgewater 
Hotel 
(Beach Watk) 


tichard Himber Orc 


Beach 


| Rocky 


Ellsworth 


Billie Webb 

Ann Anderson 
Dick Conrad 
Bob Tinsley Ore 


Graemere Hotel 
(Glass House Km) 


Lew Story Ore 
| Marte Lawler 
Nord Richarson 


| Al ‘Trace 


| Sunny 


| Earl 


! 


| Maxine 
| Abbott 


| Gene 


Ivanhoe 
Schubert 
ore 
Hol!'y Swansen 
Helen Sumner 
Al Veirra Ore 
1. Aiglon 
Kmil DeSalvi Ore 
Durothy Johnson 
Arsene Siegel 
Isobel de Marco 
Hotel La Salle 
(Blue Front Room) 
Kings Jesters 
Ruth Milam 
Liberty Inn 


Karen 


Florence 


Stephany 
Marion Crawford 
June La Vonne 
Danilee 
Jimmy O'Neil 
Lovett 
Wiley Ore 
Morrison Hotel 
(Boston Oyster 
House) 
Manfred Gottheilf 


New Yorker 
Dolly Kay 
Cordon & Sawyer 
McDonald & Ross 
Billie Maychell 
Patsy Dell 
Linda Preston 
lioveler Gls 
Arne Barnett Ore 
Al Milton Ore 


Old Heidelberg 


Irma Cooper 
Sally Sharratt 
Heldelberg Octette 
Heidelberg Ens 
Joliy Franzl Ore 
Franzel Orc 


Palmer House 

(Empire Room) 
Ray Noble Ore 
Lathrop Bros & Lee 
Franklyn D'Amour 
Frank Paris 
Tappan 
Dancers 


Phil Dooley Ore 


Sherman Hotel 
(Celtic Cafe) 


Kerwin Ore 


| Jaros Sis 


| Fats Waller 


| Malo 


(Panther Room) 
Ore 
Bob Zurke 
Mardoni & Loulse 
Trio 
Perry 
Marx 


Silver Cloud 
Andy Carr 
Goldings 
Collette Doyle 
Babette Gls 
Elinor Daniels 
Hazel Zalus 


606 Club 
Billy Carr 
Margret Faber Gls 
Boots Burns 
Irene Kaye 
Jerri Vance 
Jackson & Nedra 
Retty Shayne 
Carrie Finnell 


Kay 
Carl 


| Barbara McDonald 
Renee Andrie 
Maxine De Shon 
Virginia Jones 
Millie Wayne 
Cecil Von Dell 
Margo 

Jo Ann Carroll 
Sol Lake Orc 
Tripoli 3 


Thompson's 16 Club 


tjene Emerald 





Dor Dorhen Gls Mary Vouise 
Herb Foote | Svd Schapps 

Franke’s Casino mddie Danders 
Harriet Ehrlick Bob Danders Ore 

Club Ball Cadillac Sextet 

Alan Fielding Ore : Musical a ffs 
Virginia Ranios Harry Dobbs Ore 
Marianna Embassy 
Estelle & Papo 


Carib Charmers 
Hector I 
Alberto r 
Moya 

Ben Franklin 
Clyde Lucas Orc 
Lyn Lucas 


ar 
res 


Lita 


Alice Glover 
Walter La Mae 


Benny, the Bum’'s 
Morty Landis Orc 
Marie Burnell 
Gladys Grant 
Leona Starr 


Lynne» Sheehan 
Carroll's 


Jimmy Anderson 


12 Luck Bucks 


Marie Bryant 
Jack Nabley 


| Julia Hunter 
Marg'rite & M'rtives | 


| Harmony 


| Helen 


| Harry 


Copper Gis 
Clab 15 
Hal & H Windsor 
Rose Venuti 
5 Rhythmettes 
Trio 
Amy Organ 
Barbara Stone 
Cusano's 
Lou Ferlano 
Kay Trotter 
Dottie Boilinger 
Marbara 
Janvier 
Smith 
Sanner’s Ore 


Joan 


Ralph 
Cadillae Tavern 
4 ler Iter ng 


Kn 
sloria Be 
Reyes Ore 
We Ore 
Evergreen Casino 
Beth Challis 
Helaine & Don'dson 
Val Vontaine 
Carmen Montoya 
Helen Brooks 

Pat Shevlin Ore 


1523 Lacust 


ght 


(‘arios 


Curt ier 


| Bubbles Shelby 


Emily Saunders 


| Elaine Block 


Lorraine Rhoda 
Mickey Dee 
Kelier Sis 

hay Loverly 
Perry from Erie 


| Little Caesar 


George 


Kings 


Sanson 
of Swing Ore 
fray 90's Cafe 

Marl Rowe 
Skippy Williams 
Spick & Span 
Hielen Dorsey 
Strut Flash 

Thick Williams Or 


Henri's 


Guili-Guill 
| Giamour Girls 
| Helen Heath 
Rochelle Gordon 
| Bob Russel] 
Nino Nani 
| Vera Niva 
| Louis Morrison 
l.ee Lamont 
| Mayris Chaney 
Edward Fox 
Neil Fontaine Ore 
Augusto Sanabia Or 
Hotel Philadelphia 
(Philadelphia Km) 
Jack Millard 
Carlton & Julietto 
Nick Wharton's Or 
Darro & Davis 
6 Frolicettes 
Hotel Stephan 
Girard 
(Crystal Koom) 
Slim Gaillard 
| George Levin 
Pat Giles 
Jam Session 
Mickey House 
Freddy Kornfeld 
Billy Kretchmer 
Joe Verrechia 
Teddy Walters 
Hopkins’ Rathskeller 
Danny 


Montgomery 


Eieanor Landy 
lorrie 
Sunny Rae 
| Jeannie Van 
Dorrie Joyce 
Marcellus Trio 
Singin’ Sam 
Audrey Joyce 
Latimer Club 
Ann Rush 
Mike Rizzo Ore 
Barbara Bradley 
Jean Rush 
| Julie Sherr 
Evelyn Hoyt 
Lido Venice 
Frank Reynold 
Harry McKay 
Tonia Souda 
Dan Versee Ore 
Jerry Marcella 
Little Rathskeller 
Sally Keith 
Penn Raymond 
Ralph Lewis 
Jerry & Turk 
De Lloyd MeKay 
| Victor Hugo ‘dre 
Manoa Inn 
| Jack Hitchinson 
Edy the Sallade 
6 H’wood Debs 
| Nancy Newell 
Lana Rowe 
Connie Wayne 
| Lynne Crawford 
|; Vicki Wayne 
|}Osborne & Allen 
| Swing Trio 
Vera Verne 
Frank Cuneo Ore 
Mayo’s 
Jean O'Neil 
Andy Russell 
Rita Roberts 
Buck Calhoun 
Madeline Sheridan 
Arita James 
Billy La Planta 
Montgomery's 
Lenny Ross 
| Princess Lina 
Davey Layden 
Peggy France 
| Anna Montgomery 
Fran Caswell 
Penn Fay Ore 
Park Casino 
| Eddie Weber 
}Clair & Arena 
Marj Gainsworth 
Sally Lamarr 
|} Lou Gress Ore 


Old Covered Wagon 





Or 





Irving Braslow's Or | 


Howard Reynolds @ 
Jane & Anthony 


Red Hill lan 
(Pennsauken, N. 
Laura Of 
} Dotty Payton 
| Lou Boyle 
| Smiles & Smiles 
Vivi Austin 
| Harry Holly 
Neff Bros & Fischer 
Florence Morton 
Eddie King Ore 
Bernice Arnold 
Corn Bread & 
Diane Collier 
| Sid Raymond 
Dolores 
| De Lamars 
Little Van Osborne 
Dutch & Dutchie 
69th St. Rathskeller 
Joyettes 
Frank Macaura 
Frank Swanee 
Pete Haves 
Belmont & 
Dianne 
Bobby 
School House Ina 
Martin & Lea 
Lonnie TL.ittle 
Joe Armstrong 
| Marie lL.atell 
| Jimmie Venut! Ore 

Silver Lake Inn 
Stirling & Rubia 
Colonel Reed 
Alice Lucey 
Serorita Lanl 
Frank Hessel Ore 


Rendezvous 
(Hotel Senator) 
Beale St Boys 
Jim Pugh 
Dave Pugh 
Pearl Williams 
Men of Rhythm 
Stamp’s 
George Marchetti O 
Sid Walker 
J & J Manners 
Walker & Janice 
Stamps Trio 
Hazel Calloway . 
Stork Club 
Helen Wilson 
Bobby Bernard 
Therese & F'o 
Mae Diggs 
Neff Bros & Fisher 
Henry Patrick Ore 
20th Century 
3 Dukes & Duchess 
4 Men of Rhythm 
The Havenaires 
Venice Grille 
The McKowans 
Lolita 
Fay Wray 
Eddie Thomas 
Nora Williams 
Bert Lemisch 





4.) 


‘hile 


Grenada 
Collier 
Lee Ore 





Ore 


Warwick Hotel 
Ray Morton Ore 


Weber's Hof Brau 
Camden 


Jules Flacco Ore 

Curran Bligh 

Tia Silton 

Syd Golden 

Raths'’r Fildoradians 

Bobby Whaling 

Yvette 

La Rochey & Reina 

The Carrolls 

Paul Robinson 

Wilson's 

Jack Lane 

Ronnie Jarris 

| Joe Hough 

| The Kitaros 

Geo Baquet Ore 
Yacht Clab 

Frank Ponti 

Monya Alba 

Woody Mosher 

| Nadine Waltz 








Walter Jeffrey | Eddie Mathews 
Micky Familant 'Mary Navis 
Club Ball Rhumba Casino 
Tommy Nunez Orc lex Batkin Ore 
Alfredo Seville | Terry la Francont 
} Joan Britton | Camille de Montes 
Brenay Morrow LaComparsa Dance 
Bali Ball Gis Fantasia’s R'm'ler’s 
Carrousel Royal Palm Club 
Velero Sis Orc Ted Lewis Orc 
Patty Ortel Kay, Katya & Kay 
Pepito & Carmen Tell Sis 
Jimmie’s |} Joan Wooda 
; Jean Blanche 
Mike Peyton Ore Geraldine Koss 
Tudell & Jean Charles Whittier 
Pelietiers p Merriel Abbott Gis 
Monahan & Morrie 
Arleyne & Borden Latin Quarter 
Jeff's Joe Candullo Ore 
. |} Lolita Cordoba Ore 
Jerry Delmar Ore Jack Cole Dance 
Merie Burke Emil Boreo 
es Be . : 
" (;risha & rrona 
furph “is Her Th > 
Mother Kelly's Lest Moore 
y Baker Or Frat Mazzone 
Owen & Parker ¥* ne Bouvier 
Benne Green Clarissa 
Harriet Brent TePee Club 
Jack Reynolds Bert Lown © 
Nut Club Five O'Clock Club 
Tubby Rives Arthur Wa Ove 
> | rewba 8 
Mu al Maniacs La Plava Dane 
Kitty Davis’ Milinda 
I hnr y Silver Ore | pago-Pago Room 
Bi 'y vine (Dempsey -Vander- 
Samba Troupe bilt Hotel) 
Beachcomber Bobby Parks Or 
Ernie Holst Ore | Vincent Bragale Or 
(‘havez Ore Walter Donohue 
Mary Jane Walsh Deane Janis 
| Maurice & (Cordoba Eleanor Teeman 
Tropical Dane ‘Galvin Rhumba Tr 
KTSA Counts 1,192 Tunes 
i 
| San Antonio, Jan. 5. 


Since the incep 
clearance 
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tion of the musical 
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Lacey several 


| weeks ago at station KTSA, a check 
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station. It was fot 
1,192 selections w 
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Opera and Concert’s $50,000,000 
During 1940 Belie Their ‘Decline’ 





‘Art Music’ Gains In Importance As United States Becomes Artistic Mecca 
of World — All Concerts Grossed About $45,000,000, Opera the Rest 





The public refuses to accept the | 
word of its betters, the longhair 
critics, that the ‘forsaken’ art—opera | 
—and its supposed companion in mis- | 
ery—the concert—have seen their | 
best days. Both are changing, al 
mittedly. 

Great singers are less plentiful to- | 
day perhaps because they are too 
hastily trained, too prematurely | 
presented under big time auspices. 

It may also be true that American | 
radio—the nursemaid of the 1l-year 
old intellects—has not provided a/| 
uniformly helpful ‘influence. But | 
brushing aside the triumph of the | 
size 36 radio tenors and the baby- | 
faced girls from the Four-H clubs | 
of the open spaces and getting back 
to the popularity rather than the 
quality question, it seems clear that 
the opera and the concert are doing 
quite nicely in the U. S. A. without 
national, municipal or other official 
subsidy. 

Having passed England, France 
and Russia before the last world war, 
and Germany and Austria after 1918, 
the United States, considered as an 
art music mecca, is about to exceed 
in artistic importance the traditional 
citadel of grand opera—lItaly itself. 
All these statements need to be 
taken with due regard for exceptions 
but it still remains clear that Ameri- 
cans are showing an astonishing and 
un-American interest in the heavy | 
stuff. 


THREE FAVORABLE FACTORS | 


The reasons behind the evolution | 
are manifold, but can be summed | 
up mostly by three facts. | 


First, that European singers have | 
found time and time again that | 
despite successes in their own lands, 
the financial gains of America can- 
not be overlooked. With the pos- 
sible exception of Mattia Battistini, 
during the past three quarters of a 
century every European singer of 
note has appeared on these shores, 
and with increased success made 
America the climax of his or her 
career, 


Secondly, successive wars. in 
Europe have wiped out the. patrons 
of opera who financed the produc- 
tions of both the operatic compan- 
jes and the individual concerts of 
operatic personalities. 


Lastly, the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of N. Y., the greatest in- 
stitution of its kind in America, and 
the goal of every singer, found with 
the passing of the great vocalists 
that the staid and reserved formula 
upon which the house had operated 
for over a half century was no 
longer capable of bringing in dollars 
to the boxoffice. The terrific cost 
of a successful performance (ap- 
proximately $12,000 each) cut heav- 
ily into reserves, and with the older 
opera-goers staying away in droves 
due to declining finances and disgust 
at the mediocrity of singers whom 
they were comparing to the Carusos, 
Pattis and De Reszkes of the golden 
era, a new approach had to be 
taken. With the advent of the re- 
gime of Edward Johnson, Canadian- 
born tenor and a member -of the 
Met’s leading tenor wing since 1922, 
a new and more theatrical era 
reached the 39th street organization. 

New York now has an opera house 
which no longer looks too much to 
aid from boxholders, but appeals to 
the general public to whom John- 
son has declared the house and its 
achievements must now belong. 

During the past year in the U. S. 
over 20 opera companies, some per- 
manent organizations, others just 
fiashes-in-the-pan, toured and gave 
performances throughout the coun- 
try. Some 500-600 performances of 
opera were given in approximately 
100 large cities at prices ranging 
from 25c to $7 a seat and from 2,000- 
2,500 singers appeared in leading 
roles with these companies. 


$5,000,000 OPERA TAKE 


The approximate gross throughout 
the country is estimated to have ex- 
ceeded $5,000,000 for. these perform- 
ances with over 1,000,000 people in 
attendance. The Metropolitan alone 
grossed close to half that amount in 
N. Y. and on tour. Added to 
this sum must be some $15,009,000 
spent by over 1,000,000 men and 
women throughout the country en- 





| 
too, 


By Edward Smith 


gaged in learning to sing, while 
millions more were spent by the en- 
dowed vocal schools of the coun- 
try in teaching vocally gifted young- 
sters 

On top of these figures some 20,- 
000 concerts were given in 500 cities 
by operatic personalities and neo- 
phytes with an average take of 
$1,000 per concert, or a total of $20,- 
000,000 additional for concerts paid 


by the public of the U. S. for vocal | 


music alone. Thousands of other 
singers have supported themselves 
through radio, church jobs, etc., with 
a minimum of 150,000 livelihoods 
throughout the U. S. depending on 
the vocal chords of the owner. Then, 
there are the 
of all instrumental and orchestral 
concerts. Estimates by experts are 
that these gross additionally, in 
round figures, between $25-35,000,000. 
Thus a total of opera and concert 
grosses would be at least $50,000,000, 
approximately. 


THE TOP STARS 


Public taste is perhaps best ex- 
emplified by a perusal of the fees 
paid to the country’s leading vocal- 
ists, violinists, and pianists. The 
best concert draw in the U. S. at the 
present time, bar none, is Nelson 
Eddy. The popular Hollywood bari- 
tone appears in concert only 30 times 
yearly; over a three-month period. 
This season for the fourth time in 
four years, his concert tour was sold 
out by Columbia Concerts eight 
months before he started his tour. 
Eddy receives top money, getting 
$4,000 to $4.500 on an average, with 
his fee at times soaring above $7,000 
for a concert. Frequently he has 
cracked records which have ex- 
isted for 50 years. The baritone’s 
program is the usual French, Ital- 
ian, German, and English songs with 
a sprinkling of operatic arias, and as 
encores he doles out songs from his 
Metro pictures. 

Jeanette MacDonald runs the bari- 
tone a close second, being tied 
for runner-up honors with Lily Pons. 
The fee of the latter is $3,500 per per- 
formance, with the Met soprano top- 
ping the actress in some situations, 


fabulous grosses | 


while Miss MacDonald tops Miss 
| Pons in others, 
| The most popular draws in the 


country are Jascha Heifetz and Fritz 
Kreisler among the violinists, with 
the first named getting $2,000-$3,000 
a performance, and Kreisler averag- 
ing about the same on a percentage 
of the house. Yehudi Menuhin used 
to average about the same a couple 


of years ago, but since he has 
reached maturity he has slipped 
slightly, taking about $1,750 for a/| 


performance. Among pianists Serge 
Rachmaninoff and Vladimir Horowitz 
are about tops, the pianist-composer 


drawing around $3,000, and Horo- 
witz’s fee being about $2,000. Josef 


Hofmann is in third place, close be- 
| hind, with an average fee of $1,750. 
| Lawrence Tibbett is among the 
| best-paid of the singers, receiving 
$2,500; Grace Moore gets from $2,500- 
| $3,000 in certain spots; Paul Robeson 
| doing terrific business and exploit- 
ing ‘Ballad for Americans,’ drawing 
around $2,000; Richard Crooks, 

John Charles Thomas and Kirsten 
| Flagstad all averaging around the 
| $2,000 mark; Nino Martini, slumped 
somewhat to about $1,500, and 
| Gladys Swarthout taking from 
*$1,500-$2,000. Jussi Bjoerling, con- 
|sidered by some experts -as the 
| best tenor in the country, still is 
|not sufficiently well known to the 
man on the street, and draws about 
| $1,500 for an engagement. This fig- 
|ure is expected to be considerably 
upped in the next year or so. Co- 
lumbia Concerts also expects to push 

its younger artists, including Robert 

Weede, Rise Stevens and Anna Kas- 
| kas, all Met singers, to rival or sur- 
| pass some of its higher bracketed 
| Stars within the next year. Each of 
| these artists averages between 30-60 

concerts yearly. 

Other large draws whose fees 
never drop below $750 per perform- 
ance, and who soar to $1,500-$2,000, 
depending on the engagement, are, 
among singers, Marian Anderson, 
Lauritz Melchior, Lotte Lehmann, 
Helen Jepson, Alexander Kipnis, 
| Bidu Sayao, Helen Traubel, Karin 
| Branzell, Freidrich Schorr, Elisabeth 
| Rethberg, Ezio Pinza, Giovanni Mar- 





| tinelli, Richard Bonelli, Allan Jones, | 
Rose Bampton, Milija Korjus, Mar- | 


jorie Lawrence, Dorothy Maynor, 
| Frederick Jagel, Tito Schipa, Jan 
'Peerce, Vivian Della Chiesa, Jan 
| Kiepura, James Melton, Greta Stuck- 
|gold, Charles Kullman, Jarmila 
Novotna, John Brownlee, Lina Pag- 
liughi, Donald Dickson, Katherine 
Meisle and Igor Gorin. 

Pianists in this class include Harold 
Bauer, Ethel Bartlett and 
Robertson, Alfred Cortot, Alexander 
|Brailowsky, Rudolf Ganz, Myra 
Hess, Jose Iturbi, Mischa 


Moisevitch, Josef and Rosina Lhe- 
| vinne, Ignace Jan Paderewski, Moritz 


Rosenthal, Artur Rubinstein, Artur 
Schnabel, Rudolf Serkin, Walter 
Gieseking, Guimar Novaes, Ernest 


Hutchinson, Percy Granger, Fray and 
Braggiotti and Vronsky and Babin. 

Vioiinists, Joseph Szigeti, Mischa 
|Elman, Albert Spalding, Nathan Mil- 
stein, Erika Morini, Adolf Busch, 
Robert Virovai, Toscha Seidel, Rug- 
giero Ricci and Efrem Zimbalist. 

Among others would be Pablo 
Casals, Emanuel Feuermann 
Gregor Piatigorsky, cellists; Andres 
Segovia, guitar; Carlos Salzedo, harp; 
and Wanda Landowska, Alice Ahlers, 
and Yella Pessl, harpischordists. 

Two others who could be included 
‘in this field are Benny Goodman, 
|though he’s appeared only 
jtimes as a concert clarinetist, and 
| Alec Templeton, the concert and jazz 
|pianist, who only occasionally ap- 
pears in concert. Both are big box- 
office draws in either field. 

Best cities in this country and 
| Canada for draws are Toronto, Win- 
|nipeg, Denver, Detroit, Rochester 
(N. Y.), Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Hart- 
|'ford, Seattle, Portland, Ore., New 
| York, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
| Washington, Dallas, Atlanta, Los An- 
| geles, agd San Francisco. Even some 
|of these cities will not draw for 


some artists, who will appear before | 


a half empty house, while others will 

| sell out. Cities such as Montreal are 
considered an artist’s graveyard, not 
drawing at all. Caruso still holds the 
Montreal high with a draw of $17,- 
|000, appearing there in an enlarged 
|ice rink. 


Sues de Basil for 1006 








urday (4) in N. Y. federal court, 





Rae | 


Levitzki | 
| Egon Petri, Robert Casadesus, Benno | 


a few} 


Universal Art, Inc., filed suit Sat- | 








COHAN & HARRIS | 


By JACK PULASKI 

A score or more years ago, when 
legit production was three times 
greater and the number of shows 
j toured perhaps ve times more than 
in recent seasons, the managerial duo 
of George M. Cohan and Sam H. 
Harris was as far flung and famous 
as the theatre has known. Their suc- 
cession of successes vied with the 
output of Klaw & Erlanger, A. H. 
Woods, Ziegfeld and others whose 
names no longer banner the house 
boards of today. 

Theirs was a unique and extraor- 
|dinary partnership, not limited to 
presenting any one type of at- 
traction, with schedules including 
| comedies, melodramas and musicals. 
| They operated out of the then Co- 
| han and Harris theatre building in 
| the lush days of 42nd street, a block 
| now barren of legit but then sup- 
porting 11 theatres, most of which 





and | have gone into the maw of grind pic- 
c 


| tures and stock burlesque. 

The dissolution of the firm of Co- 
han & Harris was an anti-climax 
| to the actors strike of 1919 and the 
| managers headquartered their cam- 
paign in the C.&H. offices. Split of 
| noted pair was something of a sensa- 
| tion in show business. Harris was 
| first to concede that Equity was as- 
|;cendant, but Cohan never quite 
overcame his feelings and, although 
| he was a manager, the actor in him 
was stronger. As the moving spirit 
| in the ‘Actors Fidelity League, which 
|to the actors strike of 1919 as the 
is now defunct, he held to his prin- 
ciples, yet won the admiration of 
| winning antagonists in Equity. He 
|never joined and never will. He is 
one of the actors accorded the race 
| privilege of playing on the stage 
| without such membership. 

Cohan’s Tribute to Harris 

When the pair parted as business 
associates, it was assumed that 
Cohan had the edge in proceeding on 
his own because of his all-around 
stage experience as author-actor- 
manager. Cohan, however, had a 
| different slant, well aware of his 
|former partner’s capabilities. When 
lasked about the chances of Harris 
succeeding solo, Cohan said: ‘Don’t 
worry about Sam. He can recognize 
the weakness of a script quicker than 
any man in show business. Sam 
can’t rewrite a script the way he 


seeking $100,000 damages for alleged | thinks it should be changed, but he'll 


‘breach of contract against Wassily | suggest that certain portions of the 


| de Basil, the ballet impresario. 


| made in 1938 de Basil gave plaintiff 
|complete legal title to six ballets, 


; including scenery, costumes, musical | 
| 


|} and choreographic rights. 

















ALFRED LUNT and LYNN FONTANNE 


AND COMPANY 
New on tour in “There Shall Be No Night” 


It is claimed that under a contract | 


| by those who knew him 


| bell as a 


show should be strengthened.’ 
That estimation of Cohan’s opinion 
anent Harris has been proven true 
on many occasions. Harris put on 
hit after hit with a skill that ear- 
| marks a fine producer in contrast to 
|the flash-in-pans who flare up with 
a stray hit and then disappear. When 
|Harris established himself, Babe 
Ruth was creating baseball history 
with a string of home runs and 
those close to him nicknamed Har- 
ris ‘the babe.’ He is still called that 
when. 
On his own Cohan, too, rang the 
manager, 
pearing in his own shows. 
gave up his office, but never re- 
linquished a passionate interest in 
the theatre. He finally assented to 
appear under other managements, 
notably the showing in ‘Ah, Wilder- 
ness,’ a play that scored on Broad- 
way under Theatre Guild direction, 
and drew sensationally on tour. 
Close Personally 
Although they went their separate 
ways in business, Cohan and Harris 
were too close personally to dis- 
associate themselves altogether. Oc- 
casionally they appeared in benefits 
as a team, but when Cohan ap- 


ometimes ap- 


He then 





| Right,’ 


peared as the star of ‘I’d Rather Be 
produced by Harris, it was 
virtually a reunion. The show drew 
a bigger press than any show in the 
annals of the stage, not only be- 
cause it satirized the President, but 
because it re-associated the names 
of Cohan and Harris. 

Both were and are sportsmen, but 
along different paths. Cohan is & 
leading baseball fan. Harris had a 
racing stable—until he found it too 


costly—and managed Terry McGov- 
ern. The ‘babe’ also was one of the 


managers who ‘went’ for a fortune in 
the market. Cohan was and is more 
conservative in his investments. He 
is never seen at the race-track, 
while Harris likes to note the ‘im- 
provement of the breed,’ making 
modest wagers. Cohan remains in 
New York almost throughout the 
year, declining to make jaunts to 
winter and summer vacation grounds 
Harris invariably dallies in Florida 
during the cold weather and is build- 
ing a new home in West Palm Beach. 

Cohan is presently not on the 
boards, but may produce and appear 
in a show of his writing. However, 
if George M. again plays under man- 
agement other than his own, he'd 





rather it would be Sam H.’s. 
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NEW SHOWMEN HYPO LEGIT NIGHT TIME IN ITALY 
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Only Paucity of Material Holding Back Production | 
—Influx of Fresh Money 





firs: year. There was no produc- 
tion rush. Visitors to the expo dur- 
ing August and September accounted 


By Jack Pulaski 


In former times there was a gen- 


eral idea that show business would for goodly grosses in legit houses, 
fold up if Klaw & Erlanger split, or though during summer the list 


went out of business, Later the 
same belief applied to the Shuberts, 
only more so, especially among ac- 
tors. Closer observers of trends, 
however, figured that a newer and 
younger crop of showmen would 
naturally develop and inject fresh 
vigor in the theatre. This has been 
increasingly evident this season on 
Broadway. 

The theatre isn’t what it was by 
a long shot, but the number of new 
producers. accompanying an influx 


dropped to eight shows, lowest in a 
long spell. Fair itself again provided 
jobs for hundreds of professionals, 
the major shows employing enor- 
mous choruses. There were pay dis- ' 
putes in which Equity figured and 
the actors association had to back 
down on its extra pay for Sundays. 
Such performances were conceded 
and the pay for chorines tilted some- 
| what. 


Ticket Situation 
The ticket situation was frequently | 


of fresh money, indicates that the | limelighted as always. The code 
spoken stage will survive despite’ placed in operation by Equity and 
all its supposed ailments. The cur- the managers was extended and a 
rent season is way under normal | new state law called the Mitchell 
as to successes, but the main fault Bill was enacted, providing heavy 


is the paucity of material and not! penalties for violations. It remains 


the wherewithal to produce. Pro- to be seen whether gypping will be 
duction did not reach a peak unti: stopped. Bunch of brokers threat- | 


December rollcd in and if near the 
normal percentage of hits are scored 
between New Year’s and Washing- 
ton's Birthday, the 1940-41 season 
will catch up with itself. 

A goodiy number of leading pro- 
ducers wl.o sccred season after sea- 
son are in the running again, though 
they have sciipt trouble as much as 
others. The Shuberts are still im- 
portant factors in the theatre, but 
more .n the gu’se of backers. They 
have not produced straight play hits 


ened to ‘strike’ when three agencies 
were punished for infractions, but 
backed down. An idea to ‘organize 
audiences’ in the suburbs was tried 
out by the League of New York 
Theatres but flopped. Movement is 
| proceeding, however, along other | 
lines, idea being mostly promotional. 

Equity was in turmoil a number 
of times. Agitation arose over nom- 
inations to the council, Tallulah 
Bankhead being a sole independent 
candidate. She lost by a narrow mar- 


for some time and only now and gin. Bert Lytell was nam€d presi- 
then get a musical across. Faced | dent for three years, after he had 


declined to run. There was consid- 
erable fuss over expenditures, par- 
ticularly the financing of the Asso- 


with the problem of keeping their 
theatres open, they appear to have 
increased participation in the num- 


ber of productions of other man- ciated Actors & Artistes of America. | 
agers, plincipally of the younge: | Frank Gillmore accepted a salary 
set cut of $5,200 annually, his pay now 
Newer Showmen being $7,800. He stepped dow” as 

In addition to such younger show- the Four A’s leader, it now being 


handled by a committee and the of- 


men as B. G. De Sylva and Oscar | s : 
Serlin who en-ered the Broadway ‘ces were moved back to Equity’s | 
aK ! we ° . 
_ y 
scene in the last year or so, there building. Red Ch 
; . ; es 

are new managerial combinations j = stella —e 
who represent important backing The principal rumpus in Equity 

-and are likely to figure in the sea- arose during the summer, when 


son’s expected clicks. Prominent in Congressman William | P. Lambert- 
the field. too. are Al Jolson. .who | 5 charged that six in the council 
, . « 4 - . . 
backed his cwn show (‘Hold On To | W&T& Communists wre vend phon! 
Your Hats’) with George Hale, and pathizers. or a — ey ; 
. y } : ac y Ss yi ILy ae nc C 
Ed Wynn, who bankrolled his come- SStv Nes ee a _ “i Thee 
back show ‘Boys and Girls Together. proof, also examination by the Dies 
Committee on un-Americanism. To 


Active among the better known : : : 
producers are Sam H. Harris. The date it has not obtained satisfaction 
Ss « Jc . ~» - 
am ; > é 2 charges ave ) beer 
Playwrights’ Co., which really ranks and the ch ye A anv hg by 
with the younger managerial set- |PFOV€M MOF aisproven. “ rant 


gressman’s allegations were regarded 
one of the heaviest aimed 
the actors. 

The squabble really started over 
the Theatre Arts Committee, said to 
be radically minded. TAC objected 


ups; the Theatre Guild, John Golden, 
Gilbert Milier, Herman Shumlin, 
Guthrie McClintic, Max Gordon, Wil- 
liam A. Brady, George Abbott, Brock 
Pemberton, Richard Aldrich & Rich- 


as socks 


at 


ard Mvers, and Alfred de Liagre, ss Gees wibedemens ae gee 
. ) ene *srtormances In alk C 
Jr. Both the latter production out- = i 


members 


to participate in TAC activities, but 


. Finland. Equity forbid its 
fits have a socialite background and aap. 


belong to the younger showmen. 
= , : s @ Weal there has been no showdown on that | 
Same goes for George S. Kaufman , } 
; thare |OF a movement to amend the con- 
and Moss Hart, essentially authors Ms 
: ieie stitution barring Reds and Nazis 
but usually partners in the Harris 


from holding office and employment 


preductiouns. ste 
. [The Lunts played a whole week in 


No H’woed Truce as Yet 


‘The Taming of The Shrew’ in aid 
The truce between Broadway and of the Finnish Fund. They then 


Hollywood has been in the making 
month after month. Film money 
was expectec to siep up production, 
but that development has not yet 
materislized. Only three incoming 


called it a season, but soon returned 
to Broadway in the sensational 
‘There Shall Be No Night.’ currently 
drawing capacity patronage the 
road 


on 


shows are peing film-financea and In addition to Sundays, Equity set 
then only partially, arrangements tled another issue by raising the 
being under the old contract rather salary minimum from $40 to $50 and 
than its amended form. Just when upping the initiation to $100. The 
the new regulations were believed pay boost did not start until Dec. 1 
to nave hee: ac¢reed on, objection and whether it will tend to decrease 
cropped up, picture people still find- the number of small parts will be 
ing flaw Though the disputed | discerned one way or another dur- 
clauses are said to be only technical!y ing the balance of the season. 
out of line, adjustments are still to sarrymore Returns 
be inade. John 3arrymore returned to 
During the year Sunday shows were Broadway after an absence of 18 
decided on, the actors assenting by years and things started to happen 


referendum to appear on the Sab- He was forced to lay off in ‘My Dear 


bath without the double pay they in- Children,’ then resumed sans mati- 
sisted on originally. The experiment neces for a time. The show might 
expected to prove whether new au- have cleaned up but for the stop 
diences would be attracted by Sun- and go start, plus the return of 
day performances, started Nov. 24 Elaine Barrie to the cast. Instead, 
end is duted to coniinue through the it developed into a fair box office 
season. So far the showings have draw. Road dates were arranged 


this season, but the star returned to 
Hollywood for film work instead. 


keen inconclusive. It is known that 
Sunday patrons seek cheaper tickets 


and managers fis-tre the lower floor Both the critics and the Pulitzer 
trade does not cone into Time committee chose William Saroyan’ 
Sqt.are cn the Snbbath. Nearly all ‘The Time of Your Life’ as the out- 
big grossers have ducked Sundays, standing play of the 1939-40 season. 


most of the shows playing then A Saroyan vogue threatened, but an- 
be:ng inbetweeners, but it is ex- other show by that author was a 
pected that musicals approaching the flop. Then during summer three 


more Saroyan scripts were tried out 
in summer stocks, all within a week 
or so. and all flopped. None of the 


end of their runs will try Sundays 
If such performances do extend the 
engagements the long campaign for 


Sabbath shows will be justified. trio was nominated for Broadway 
Second year of the World’s Fair Saroyan had previously declared he 
lid not clip Broadway as it did the would not accept the $1,000 which 





| the 


| Journal, 


;no necessity for the code, now 


accompanied the Pulitzer award and 


there was nothing for him to do 
but return the check. 
74 Shows in ’39-40 
There were fewer shows during 


1939-40, total of new productions be- 
ing 74, a new low. ‘However, 
percentage of successes was higher, 
14 hits being tabulated plus 9 mod- 
erate successes, a total of 23 shows 
rating in the money. Picture rights 
sales jumped to $1,200,000. Of that 
total, $880,000 was paid for shows 
produced during the season, the bal- 
ance going for plays seen previ- 
ously. 

Richard Lockridge of the Sun won 
critics boxscore tabulated by 
Variety. Robert Coleman, of the 
Mirror, was second: John Anderson, 
third, and Richard Watts, 
Herald Tribune, fourth. 

There were 118 plays tried out in 
the summer spots, with 11 considered 
to have Broadway possibilities and 
another score attracting some man- 
agerial attention. Few have turned 
up on the main stem, however, and 
none got across. 


B’wav’s Dual 


Ticket Control 


There are now two systems de- 
signed to control theatre tickets on 
Broadway. One is the code set up 


| Saroyan. 


the | 


| didn’t get around to studying it at the time, being 


by the League of New York The-| 


atres (managers) and Equity, oper- 
ating for the second season, and the | 


other is a new state statute originally 
known as the Mitchell Law, an 
amendment to the business law. | 


Both are supposed to be the answer 


to what’s wrong with show business. | 


Proponents of ticket control con- | 


tend that high prices have alienated 
patronage, and both the code and the 
state law place a limit of 75c as the 
premium or additional charge on 
tickets sold by agencies. The har- 
ried ticket brokers say that there is 
that 
the state has fixed prices. Still they 
argue that the law is not constitu- 
tional, backed by a U.S. Supreme 
Court precedent. 

League and Equity say that if the 
law was again tested in the highest 
tribunal there would be a reversal 
of the price-fixing decision on the 
grounds that the personnel of the 
court is almost entirely different from 
that which originally issued the ver- 
dict. They appear to be supported by 
legal rulings and opinions concerning 
proceedings contesting the validity of 


ticket control regulations. Those 
more recent lower court decisions 
were made with the idea that any 
code or law designed to eliminate 


high prices or gouging should be up- 
held as a matter of 
and general welfare. 


public policy 


By William Saroyan 


On the principle that names makes news, Variety prints this 
It isn’t news—exactly. 
VARIETY out. 


piece by 
Probably it’s cubistic literature. That lets 
In fact, how did VARIETY get mired up with Saroyan anyhow? 


Somewhere along in 1922 or 1923, when it was Wednesday over here, a 
couple of boys named Kendis and Brown wrote the words and music of 
a song that asked, among other things, why, when it was fish day in 
Germany, you couldn't get a shave in Massachusetts? Some of the words 
of the song were good, and still are, but most of them 
weren't, and still aren’t, but the music is O.K. Pete 
Wendling played it for Q. R. S., and inasmuch as I 


in high school, I have done so only now. They gave 
me 207 pianola rolls free when I bought the pianola 
early this year. On and off ever since I have studied 
the words and the music, accompanying this study 
nine times out of 10 with singing. 

The decline of the pianola in the American parlor 
has not spoiled this music for me. Of course it wasn’t sa =. 
easy to buy the pianola, even though the music company had dozens of 
them in their warehouse. I made my purchase at the warehouse itself 
and had to deal with the janitor, since the salesmen had forgotten what 
to ask for a pianola, and were above selling anything less than a radio. 
The janitor telephoned the office, got no satisfaction, and then asked if 
$200 would be asking too much. They had told 
could. The pianola looked O.K., it was in perfect working condition, could 
be played Normal, Soft and Dance, was electrical, and looked like the big- 
gest bargain of 1940, inasmuch as it had been manufactured to sell for 
over $1,500. 

So I bought it, and the janitor was asked to stand up at the next anni- 
versary dinner of the company as an example Of the go-getter type of 
janitor. This man, they said, sold a fellow a pianola. The first pianola 
we've sold in 17 years—I give you George Wibbley. 

Everybody applauded George, and the next duy at school his 14-year-old 
son told his friends that his father was intelligent. As a matter of fact, 
he wasn't. He was no more intelligent than I am. He was sincere, that’s 
all. He explained everything, just as if we were living in 1920 and the 
world was still the sweetest, most corny place that ever was. 

This is the best model there is, son, he said. Listen to this. 

I listened. 





him to get anything he 


The salesmen and executives stood by in small, troubled 


| groups, watching. 


What is that song? I said. 
I don’t know, the janitor said. 
Sucker for a Song 


It turned out that the song was ‘Leave Me With a Smile,’ and it was 
exactly the way I'd heard it 103 times one afternoon at the Bijou theatre 
in my home town. Silent pictures, pianola piano music. Sometimes they 
changed the roll, sometimes they didn’t. You don’t change the roll for a 
family of Mexicans, one sleeping drunk, and seven schoo] boys who've 
played hockey, two of whom have sneaked into the theatre. 

What they didn’t say when they asked the janitor to stand up at the 
anniversary dinner was that he had sold the pianola to a fellow named 
Saroyan—a man who hasn’t ever bought anything he didn’t want, or failed 
to buy anything he did. 


This essay, however, is not goirg to be about the significance of the rise 


| and decline of the pianola in American culture: a subject important enough 


Code Vs. Law 
There are minor differences be- 
tween the code and the law. The 
former covers tickets for the legit | 


theatre only, 
also to tickets for opera, sports 
events and other amusements. 
Code limits tickets for the balcony 
at 50c premium, but the law makes 
no such distinction. It also bar 
‘buys’ which the brokers blamed for 
excess prices. 

The 
voluntarily 


though they cl 


code was agreed to more or 
the agencies, al- 


aimed they had to sign 


by 


} . 
i@ss 


or else,” meaning that the manager: 
could otherwise withhold ticket al- 
lotment Code reauires the pay- 
ment of 3c per ticket to the League 
to finance policing of the regulations 
and other expenses. This season few 
brokers have paid the levy, sayine 
they couldn't afford to, what with 
few new hits on the boards. 

Yet a group of broker with at 


least the moral support of the others, 


went into court over the state law 
They met with two rebuffs, but the 
action is going to trial with the 
possibility of finally reaching the 
Supreme Court. Brokers went to bat 
against the Mitchel! bill because it 
places the 75c limit on tickets for 
fights. hockey, baseball and other 
events for which high prices have 
been easily obtainable. 

Explanation of high prices i m- 
ple. Persons of means demand the 
best locations, usually close to the 
time of performance, and are will- 
ing to pay excess rates for such 
ticket In the case of major sport 
events. fans from out of town arrive 
with flushed pockets and are not 
ticklers on what they pay for tick- 
ets or diversions. 

Agencie assert they perform a 


while the latter applies | 


for any man’s attention, but one I shall leave for another time. This is 
about nighttime in Italy, fish day in Germany, and things like that. 
Whether or not it’s Wednesday over here now, it certainly is nighttime 
in Italy, fish day in Germany, and we can expect snow any minute. The 
thing to get straight, however, about Italy is that in all probability it’s good 
people are winning the war for Democracy, and the pianola may very 
soon be restored in the American parlor, It never should have left that 
With the pianola, naturally, we will see the return of good, whole- 
some Kendis and Brown wrote history when they wrote that little 
novelty You've got to undersiand, however, how admirable the 
behavior of the people of Italy i the behavior of the soldiers. 


area 
corn. 
S0ng. 


including 


They may have lost every contest they’ve entered, but you've got to be 
grateful that they were human and democratic enough to know In tinct- 
vely that it’s impossible to win a wi when you’re on the wrong side. 
The routed and retreating Italian a the noblest army in th war, 
because its men are not yet machine b ise they have found it impos- 
sible to put their hearts into a camp *h they are sure wrons for 
them. for men. and for the world. Theis eming military weakn: in 
reality the strength and hope of the human race It’s nightime in [aly 
all right, but soing to be morning very soon. If anything’s ending, its 
not Italy, not people, it's an unsound idea, and the pathetic innumantty that 
goes with it 

? In Germany. however, it’s fish day. and you can’t get a shave in Massa- 
chusetts. It’s the style to thi k of Tialy as taking lessons froy (;ermany. 
The contrary, however, is the truth. Cermany, when the snow come: and 
it’s coming, going to have to take le I from Italy. Its peop'e are 
soing to have to give in at last and realize that they are human and dwell 
n the world. They are going to have to understand that they are not 
notes of music that form an opera by Wagne! 

Consequently, it’s very ne y daytime in Italy, Thursday over here, 
the height of up an e depth of down are the same as ever, and Pete 
Wendling still raises hell at the pian 
‘ ce by yply tickets to pa- holding strictly to regulation Viola- 
ty too b y or U ny to shor ! are subject to fine nd ime- 
among the bo ffice Most age ) ent such prov Or being 

les are to customers who ¢ f- | bitterly resented by the brokers, 
for to p top price for out } \ Tee they are classed ; ale- 

Jave oY eve do not ofte f I the Mitchell la: instead 
( <A ( é more n | ¢ being regarded as busine men. 

e rate h : 2 t co na é w, however, v rot cone 
a Managers on the whole con- | tested in Albany and for that the 
cede that egencies do perform a ticket people have. therselves to 
ervice. but all agree that prices blome 
should be kept within reasonable Itow strictly the new law will be 
limits. acministered by Paul Mo a 2 

Mounting Headaches commissioner of licenses, to whom 
tre ticket situation is delesated, re- 

The brokers have always been in a:nc to be seen. He mov lithten 
hot water in one way or another.' the purden of t better known 
but their troubles have mounted in propers by eliminating some of the 
recent seasor Stated that large os who onerai — the 
agencies are operating in tne red, frinse of show busine 
principally because they have not Sunpnly and demar , tinlte 
been able to obtain the volume of , factors in ticket pri ‘ t 
good tickets they can sell. One r hown by prices paid trons 
son is that there are fewer show with a yen to attend and 
on Broadway than 10 years ago the events high in popularity. 
Another is the number of brokers, [ :tt1e doubt. however. thet tho-e are 

mall agencies and gyps who fur- faywoer instances of exce rates now 
ther reduce the number of tickets than formerly. Code provonents do 
that formal] reached the better not e-nect to wipe out gypnine ale 

Sawn See ata towether, but that is the intent of the 

Major ag e eclare they are ne tate law. 
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GLAMOUR'S LAST STAN 


By Hobe Morrison 





Ballet—and when anyone speaks | 
of ballet he generally means Rus- 
sian ballet—is the last stand of old- 
fashioned glamour. And as such it is 
a highly profitable industry. 

Only the ballet still maintains the 
atmosphere and illusion of old-world 
romance, of Graustarkian make-be- 
lieve, Only at the ballet is there 
such an eager turnout of dressed- 
up celebrities, near-celebrities and 
would-be celebrities. Only at the 
ballet is there such a group of wide- 


eyed fanatics—they even have a 
special name for them, balleto- 
maines. 


Only at the ballet—the Russian 
ballet—do they still continue that 
absurdly pre-World War tradition of 
handing gigantic bouquets across the 
-footlights to the feminine stars at 
the final curtain. Only at the ballet 
are there such ceremoniously gra- 
cious bows and curtsies from the 


| nova, 


such leading names as Irina Baro- 
Tatiana Riabouchinska, Ta- 
mara Toumonova and 
chine, 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
currently in Chicago on a Coast-to- 


David Li- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Coast tour, played the U. S. last 
winter and spent iast summer in 
South America. Among its top| 
names are Alexandra  Danilova, 


Alicia Markova, Mia Slavenska and 
Leonide Massine. 

Each company numbers around 60 
to 80 persons, including dancers, di- 
rectors, stage managers, department 
heads, conductors, etc. The weekly 
payroll of each troupe has been esti- 
mated in the neighborhood of 


| $8,000-$12,000. Dancers are paid con- 


stage, or such thunderous and un- | 


selfconscious bravos from the audi- 
ence. 


The ballet has something in that | 


bewitching, if ephemeral, fairyland 
of let’s-pretend. It’s something that 
in a world of increasingly horrible 
reality exerts an undeniable enchant- 
ment. It’s something, therefore, that 
goes on and on drawing huge houses 
and thumping grosses. It does so not 
only in sophisticated New York, but 
also in Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Seattle and even the 
tank towns and whistle stops where 
the ballet plays one-night stands 
during its season-long nationwide 
tours. 
Russe Influence 


Regardless of their 
nearly all dancers in the ballet have 
Russian names. They also live in a 
secluded world apart. More than 
singers, actors, painters or other 
artists, they tend to be an exclusive 
group, interested only in their work 
and each other. To a normal per- 
son, most ballet dancers are just a 
little ‘tetched.’ They have few out- 
side interests—dancing and the world 


nationality, | 





of dancing is their whole existence. | 


For that reason, too, they are a 
subject of endless fascination for in- 


habitants of the humdrum world out- | 


side of ballet. 
the 
legend. Although their daily rou- 
tine is an almost endless grind of 
work, of rehearsals, exercises and 
training, they seem to the outside 
world to live a life of magic un- 
reality. 


Most ballerinas are 


subject of fabulously romantic | 


siderably less than is commonly be- 
lieved. Minimum 
contract with the American Guild of 
Musical Artists are $175 
plus living expenses while on the 
road. Leading dancers rarely get 
more than $150 to $200 a week. 


Inside Stufl—Legit 


| Beisman’s 


salaries under a |! 


D New St. L. Setup To 


Draw Platform Names 


St. Louis, Jan. 5. 
A move to raise this burg’s enter- 


COAST LEGIT SEES BIG YEAR 





By JACK EDWARDS 
Los Angeles, Jan. 5. 
Pacific coast legit is looking for- 





anted. by the Theatre Alliance pro- 
duction, ‘Meet the People,’ currently 
in the east. Shortly before the recent 
Yule holidays Playhouse bounced 


tainment par is seen in the forma- | ward to a banner season, despite the | pack with a new satirical revue, 


tion last week of the Entertainment, 


| somewhat slow start, after the 1939- 


‘Thank You, Columbus.’ Those 


Inc., of St. Louis, headed by Paul | 49 season wound up with plenty of | masterminds back of the Theatre 


Beisman, manager of the American | coin for the theatres and the shows | 


theatre, sole legiter here. Outstand- 


ing concert singers, instrumentalists, 
lecturers, etc., will be brought here | 


for personals at the opera house in 
the $7,000,000 municipal auditorium. 

Beisman said all variety of attrac- 
tions, except legit, will be offered to 
the natives. Besides Beisman, the 
incorporators are Henry Hoffman, 
assistant, and William 
Ward, a local man. The Civic Music 
League and several other indie or- 


| ganizations have been booking artists 


a month, | 


and lecturers for an occasional local 
stand, but the new group is expected 


| to bring a steady flow of entertainers 


here, 








Al Jolson exercised a unique method of passing out holiday cheer. 


He 


sent three columnists $500 each, in the form of money orders, which they 


were to devote to their pet charities. 


Ed ‘Sullivan, of the N. Y. News, was 


the first to report through his column the manner in which he made dis- 


bursement. 


One columnist not in the city returned the remittance, explaining that 
he was not in a position to administer the money in the manner intended. 
Jolson, starring in ‘Hold On to Your Hats,’ Shubert, N, Y., asked that no 


publicity be given the gifts. 





Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, producers of ‘Arsenic and Old Lace,’ 
currently playing a break-in at the Maryland, Baltimore, have done ex- 
tensive rewriting on the comedy and will share in the royalties, but are 


not billed as co-authors. 


Joseph O. Kesselring, who originally wrote the 
| play under the title ‘Bodies in Our Cellar,’ gets sole author credit. 


Play’s 


‘alike. Up to this writing most of the 
gravy has been centered in Holly- 


wood since the new season got under 
| way four months ago, but the ensu- 
/ing six months should spell plenty of 
|profit for the downtown acer, the 
| Biltmore, long the established ‘home 
of traveling legiters. 


Names are headed for the Pacific 
slopes and, while there is a pos- 
‘sibility that all of those tentatively 
|/booked may not show up, the out- 
look is that a sufficient number of 
stellar boxoffice magnets will head 
this way before the curtain finally 
drops on the current season. Such 
names as Tallulah Bankhead, Kath- 
arine Hepburn, and Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne have been pencilled 
in at the Biltmore, and other New 
York reigning stars of recent seasons 
may augment the procession. 


First of these heading Coastward 
is Miss Bankhead, who opens at the 
Biltmore sometime this month in 
‘The Little Foxes.’ Hepburn is tenta- 
tively set for a brief run in ‘The 
Philadelphia Story.’ Lunt and Fon- 
tanne are almost sure to be here in 
‘There Shall Be No Night.’ 


| 


two or more weeks in the local 
theatres are ‘Pins and Needles,’ ‘Life 
with Father,’ ‘Louisiana Purchase,’ 
and that hardy perennial, “Tobacco 
Road.’ Then there will be the usual 
lineup of strong boxoffice lures at 
|El Capitan, Hollywood's leading 





preem at the Fulton, N. Y., has been delayed from Jan. 8 to the following | legiter, to say nothing of numerous 


Monday (13). 





James MacColl, who plays the Noel Coward role in the touring company 
of ‘The Man Who Came to Dinner,’ is something of a Noel Coward in 


private life, too. In addition to being an actor, he also writes music, lyrics | 


and sketches, and plans to fashion a revue of his own some time in the ‘ : Ma 
future. Last week in Pittsburgh he gave a short private entertainment | the Biltmore’s record take of $325,000, 
with his own material and it was very favorably commented on by couple | a substantially in upping the 


of newspapermen present, 





‘Retreat to Pleasure,’ the Irwin Shaw play produced by the Group Thea- 
| tre, which closed Saturday (4) at the Belasco, N. Y., represents Carl 


Laemmle, Jr.’s, initial try as a Broadway backer. 


Production cost $25,000, 


of which amount $20,000 was put in by the young filmite. 


Comedy got an adverse press. 


It was decided to play three weeks so 


| that the managerial end could participate in the picture rights. 


Publicity about the ballet and bal- | 


let dancers is shrewdly designed to 
maintain and strengthen this atti- 
tude. There has been little debunk- 
ing publicity and few realistic 
stories or interviews with ballerinas. 
Ballet programs do not carry the 
Who’s Who biographies of the 
dancers the way theatrical programs 
Zive the background of actors. 
Keeping Up the Illusion 

It may be that this policy of se- 
clusion is one of the reasons why 
only the ballet has been able to re- 
tain traditional air of glamor 
and its romantic appeal to the pub- 
lic. The late Charles Frohman had 
milar theory about the theatre, 
and he generally kept his stars aloof 
from interviewers, or the public 
gaze—except from across the foot- 
lights. 

There are many who believe that 
the legitimate stage has forever lost 
its former mysteriousness and lustre 
as a result of the 


the 


a Si 


way actors now 
mix in public and permit their pri- 
vate lives to become common knowl- 
edge If that theory is sound, it 
is only a matter of time before the 
ballet also loses its tinsel, for as a 
wider public is becoming increas- 
ingly interested in ballet the pub- 
licity is becoming more and more 
revealii Stories about the every- 
day lives of ballet dancers are be- 


ginning to appear in magazines and 
papers. There have even been some 
published pictures showing  bal- 
Jerinas in commonplace clothes and 
toing commonplace things. In this 
ease, if familiarity doesn’t breed 
contempt it will almost certainly 
bring disillusionment. 

There are two major Russian bal- 
lets, the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo and the Original Ballet Russe. 
Both are managed by Sol Hurok. 
Formerly all one company, they 
split several seasons ago after a bit- 
ter quarrel between two groups in 
the management and directors. For 
the last few seasons the Original 
Ballet Russe has played on the Con- 
tinent, in England and, last season, 
on an immensely successful tour of 
Australia and New Zealand. This 
troupe, currently appearing at the 
5lst Street theatre, N. Y., includes 





Although Paul Vincent Carroll’s ‘The Old Foolishness’ lasted but two | 


days at the Windsor, N. Y., an unusual promotional stunt was given the 
show. Full-page ad appeared in the Sun featuring a perfume with the 


same name as the drama. 
It was an insertion by Macy’s. 
the show. 


Bernard Simon was the press agent for 


| 


|New York tryouts at the Hollywood 
|Playhouse, Music Box, . Mayan, 
| Belasco and other houses where legit 
| has been wont to linger in the past. 


| 
El Capitan garnered $235,000 dur- 
|ing the '39-40 season and, on top of 


os Angeles legit gross to around the 
$900,000 mark. 


Frisco Close Second 

San Francisco ran a close second to 
Los Angeles in point of legit busi- 
ness, with various other Coast towns 
sharing in the rich harvest during 
the past 12 months. These towns in- 
clude Santa Barbara, Pasadena, San 
Diego, Seattle, Portland and such one 
| and two-night stands as Oakland, 
|Sacramento and other towns in 
northern California. 





year Hollywood Playhouse was ten- 























Other legits almost certain to get) 


For the greatest part of the past | 


Alliance shifted activities to the old 
Hollywood Music Box, but their first 
venture after closing of second 
edition of ‘Meet the People’ did not 
turn out so successful. In ‘Zero Hour’ 
the Alliance presented a piece geared 
more for the seething industrial dis- 
tricts of the Atlantic seaboard, where 
labor counts many more followers 
than it does out west, particularly in 
open-shop Los Angeles. 


Tryouts, with a wistful eye on 
Broadway, have been numerous in 
and about the California southland 
during the past months and indica- 
tions are there will continue to be 
plenty of bankrolls available for 
further endeavors along this line, 
Most of the backers get nicked for 
$5,000 to $10,000, but that’s about the 
limit. Occasionally a bankroll like 
that of G. V. Gontard, reputed of the 
Anheuser-Busch family of St. Louis, 
comes along and Hollywood is 
treated to a lavish production, such 
as the $25,000 reportedly sunk in 
‘Columbus.’ 


Equity Active 


Equity continues its fight to better 
the conditions of Coast actors and 
many of the practices that prevailed 
in this section for many years have 
been wiped out. Racketeering tactics 
of many of the so-called drama 
| schools and little theatres have been 
ito a large extent eliminated, and 
local tyros now have a much better 
chance at achieving ultimate suc- 
cess than they formerly had. 


High goals reached in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco legiteries during 
the past year have not, as a general 
rule, succeeded in opening the rest 
of the Pacific coast area to legit suc- 
cess. The few shows that have in- 
vaded the hinterlands have done well 
enough, but there is still no rush of 
theatre owners to get aboard the 
bandwagon and pass up the cone 
sistently profitable films for an oc- 
casional flyer in the realm of the so- 
called ‘speaking theatre.’ 


WALTER VINCENT NOW 
PREZ OF ACTORS FUND 


Upon the death of Daniel Frohman, 
Walter Vincent automatically became 
| president of the Actors Fund. 
Whether his position as v. p. will be 
filled at this time will be decided at 
a session of the trustees this week, 
alternative being to await the an- 
nual meeting. Katharine Cornell is 

















second v. p., but is not active in 
Fund administration. 
A monument will be erected at 


Kensico cemetery where the Fund's 
burial plot is located, although 
Frohman’s remains are not interred 
there. Plan for the shaft was de- 
cided on during his lifetime and will 
be financed by subscription. 


Name Concert Dates 


(Week of Jan. 8-15) 
Key toabbreviations: (R) indicates 


Recital, (S) Guest Soloist, (C) Guest 
conductor. 





Mischa Elman—(R) Carnegie hall, 
N. Y. (10). 

Jascha Heifetz—(R) Fox theatre, 
Billings, Mont. (9); (R) Moore thea- 
tre, Seattle (15). 

Josef Hofmann—(R) 
Milwaukee (14), 

Viadimir Horowitz—(R) Hill audi- 
torium, Ann Arbor, Mich. (15). 


Auditorium, 


Jose Iturbi—(S) Central H. 8, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. (12). 
Helen Jepson—(S) Academy of 


Music, Philadelphia (10-11); (S) Con- 
Stitution hall, Washington (14); (S) 
Lyric theatre, Baltimore (15). 

Dorothy Maynor—(R) Town Hall, 
N. Y. (8). 

Yehundi Menuhin — (R) Temple 
theatre, Birmingham (9); (R) Taft 
auditorium, Cincinnati (13); (R) 
Civic auditorium, Grand Rapids (15). 

Grace Moore—(R) Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, Va. (10); (R) 
Junior H. S., High Point, N. C. (13). 

Lotte Lehmann—(R) Memorial 
auditorium, Lowell, Mass. (8); (R) 
Bagby Musicale, N. Y. (13). 

Lily Pons—(R) Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia (9). 

Paul Robeson—(R) Columbia Uni- 
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Lawrence Tibbett—(R) Symphony 
hall, Boston (12), 
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Wednesday, January 8, 1941 


Thirty-fifth YPARTETY 


Anniversary 
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SEE POSSIBLE 
SUNDAY BOW 
TREND 


Four shows have chosen Sundays 
for premieres since Sabbath per- 
formance experiment started and it 
may be a sort of trend in openings. 


It makes little difference to review- 
ers, in fact critics appear to be un- 
ruffled over such openings and are 
more concerned over the drop in the 
number of shows produced, espe- 
cially in the last two seasons, since 
a further decrease might imperil 
their pobs. 

In other seasons, when debuts were 
occasionally dated on Saturdays, the 
drama boys were somewhat put out 
because it disturbed their weekends. 
. With a seven-day weekly spread 
there is little excuse for conflicting 
first nights, yet two have occurred. 
‘Pal Joey’ (Barrymore) and ‘Meet the 
People’ (Mansfield) bowed in on 
Christmas night. Last Sunday (5), 
‘First Stop to Heaven’ (Windsor) and 
‘No For An Answer’ (Mecca Temple) 
bowed in. Latter show, however, is 
slated for three Sunday showings 
only. First recent Sunday opening 
was ‘The Flying Gerardos’ (Play- 
house), while next Sunday (12) will 
see the entry of ‘Mr. and Mrs. North’ 
(Belasco) opening having been 
moved up from next Tuesday. 


‘SAY YES’ NICE 
$23,000, PHILLY 


Philadelphia, Jan. 5. 

New Year’s week saw three houses 
open in Philly and generally good 
biz, though nothing sensational. 

‘She Had to Say Yes’ drew a sharp- 
ly divided press with adverse re- 
views predominating. New Dennis 
King musical took around $23,000 
with tilted holiday scale helping in 
its first week at the Forrest. Word- 
of-mouth seems more favorable than 
crix’ reports and show is building. 

Dante, the magician, in his second 
and final week with ‘Sim Sala Bim’ 
at the Locust, went to a healthy $10,- 
000 with an extra matinee and a spe- 
cial midnight show New Year’s eve. 

‘First Stop to Heaven,’ also a try- 
out, opened New Year’s eve at the 
Erlanger, and also drew mixed re- 
views. Business for the seven per- 
formances was mild. 

This week’s only opening is 
‘Yokel Boy’ with Joe Penner at the 
Locust. Next Monday, the Theatre 
Guild’s new _ production, ‘Liberty 
Jones,’ by Philip Barry, opens a two 
weeks’ stay at the Forrest as the 
third ATS subscription show of the 
year. The fourth, ‘Time of Your 
Life,’ bows in at the Locust Jan. 27. 














‘MALE ANIMAL’ HEFTY 
$18,500 IN SPLIT-WEEK 


Jan. 5. 

generally 
up after the first of the 
English got its share of the 


Indianapolis, 

With theatre business 
perking 
year, 


town’s coin, with ‘Male Animal’ gar- | (8): 


nering a fair $7,000 at $2.75 top with 
three night performances and Satur- 
day matinee (4). 

House will be dark now until Jan. 





27, when ‘Hellzapoppin’ comes in for 
| (11); Stanley, Utica, N. Y. (13); Lin- 


a split week. 





Nugent’s $11,500 in Cincy 
Cincinnati, Jan. 5. 
Combination of Elliott 
local popularity, swell notices, word- 
of-mouth plugs and hefty holiday 
trade elevated the take on ‘Male An- 
imal’ for four performances in first 


mately $11,500. Top of $2.75 was ad- 
vanced to $3.85 for the New Year's 
eve show, which was near capacity. 
Matinee and night performance New 
Year’s day were to packed houses. 
Theatre has ‘Tobacco Road’ for a 
week, starting Sunday (5) at $1.65 
high. It’s the show’s eight Cincy 


visit and second consecutive ‘fare- | 


well’ engagement. 


Brown’s ‘Show Off’ 
Finales to 106, L.A. 


Hollywood, Jan. 5. 

Joe E. Brown in ‘The Show Off,’ 
presented on Coast by Henry Duffy, 
winds up three-week run at E] Capi- 
tan next Saturday (11), and heads 
east after a few Coast dates. 

Comedy on second stanza, with 
heavy New Year's day play, topped 
$10,000, which is satisfactory. 








coln 


Karloff’s ‘Arsenic’ Okay 
$16,900 in 9 Balto Days 


Baltimore, Jan. 5. 
‘Arsenic and Old Lace,’ with 
Boris Karloff heading cast, is being 
continued for another three days at 
the indie-booked Maryland by pro- 
ducers Howard Lindsay and Russel 


Crouse, rounding out a full two- 
week tryout. Helen Brooks last 
week replaced Elizabeth Inglise in 
one of the principal parts. 

Well received by local crix, com- 
edy of horrors got estimated $12,000 
last week, followin a previous 
count of $4,900 for the four shows 
in half-week preceding. 


‘HELLZ’ HUGE 
906, DETROIT 


Detroit, Jan. 5. 
Keyed right into the holiday 
mood, ‘Hellzapoppin’ rode through 
the holidays here to a terrific busi- 
ness. Because of the capacity at- 


tendance, Cass theatre added a spe- 
cial Friday matinee and tucked a 
Sunday on the end to give the revue 
11 performances here last week, in- 
cluding two on New Year’s Eve. 
The show picked up a total of 
$56,000 during its entire 16 perform- 
ances, opening on Christmas to run 
off five performances for $16,000 a 
week ago before going into the 
heavy schedule of 11 performances 
New Year’s week for another $40,- 
000. Top was $3.30 for the regular 
shows but the price was moved to 
$4.40 for the holiday performances. 
By holding ‘Hellzapoppin’ through 
Sunday (5) house got away from 
its regular dark day since “Time of 
Your Life’ followed on Monday (6). 











Current Road Shows 


(Week of Jan. 8-15) 


‘Arsenic and Old Lace’ 
Karloff )—Maryland, Baltimore. 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo—Mu- 
nicipal auditorium, St. Louis (10-12); 
Auditorium, Denver (14); University 
auditorium, Laramie, Wyo. (15). 
‘Battle of Angels’ (Miriam Hop- 
kins)—Wilbur, Boston (8-11). 
‘Crazy With the Heat’ 





(Willie 


Howard, Luella Gear) — Shubert, | 


Boston (8-11). 

‘Cream in the Well’—Ford’s, EBal- 
timore (14-15). 

‘DuBarry Was a Lady’ (Bert Lahr) 
—Erlanger, Chicago (8-15). 

‘Hellzapoppin’ — Hanna, Cleveland 
(8-11); Michigan, Ann Arbor (13); 
Michigan, Jackson, Mich. (14); Tem- 
ple, Saginaw, Mich. (15). 

‘Ladies in Retirement’ (Flora Rob- 
son)—Davidson, Milwaukee (8-11); 


| Harris, Chicago (13-15). 
‘Lady in the Dark’ (Gertrude Law- | 


rence )—Colonial, Boston (8-11). 

‘Life With Father’ (Lillian Gish)— 
Blackstone, Chicago (8-15). 

‘Life With Father’ (Dorothy Gish) 
—Repertory, Boston (8-15). 

‘Liberty Jones’ (John Beal)—Shu- 
bert, New Haven (10-11); Forrest, 
Philadelphia (13-15). 

‘Little Foxes’ (Tallulah Bankhead) 
—Senior High School, Sacramento 
Pacific ‘auditorium, Fresno (9); 
Concert hall, Long Beach (10); Lo- 
bero, Santa Barbara (11); Biltmore, 
Los Angeles (13-15). 

Littlefield Ballet—Lyric, Baltimore 
School, (14); 


High Syracuse 


| Massey hall, Toronto (15). 


Nugent’s | 


| Erie, 


‘Male Animal’ (Elliott Nugent)— 
Hartman, Columbus (8-11); Masonic 
auditorium, Rochester, N. Y. (13); 
Schenectady (14); Bushnell 


st | auditorium, Hartford (15). 
half at the 1,400-seat Cox to approxi- | 


ronto (8-15). 





‘Man Who Came to Dinner’ (Clif- 
ton Webb) — Royal Alexandra, To- 

‘Mr. and Mrs. North’—National, 
Washington (8-11). 

‘Philadelphia Story’ (Katharine 
Hepburn )—Texas, San Antonio (8); 
Auditorium, Beaumont, Texas 
Music Half Houston (10-11); Mu- 
nicipal auditorium, New Orleans 
(13): Auditorium, Jackson, Miss. 
(14); Municipal auditorium, Shreve- 
port (15). 

‘Pins and Needles’ — Studebaker, 
Chicago (8-11); Pabst, Milwaukee 
(13-15). 

‘Pygmalion’ (Ruth 
Harris, Chicago (8-15). 

‘Show-Off’ 
Capitan, Los Angeles (8-11). 

‘She Had to Say Yes’ (Dennis King) 
—Forrest, Philadelphia (8-11); Nixon, 
Pittsburgh (13-15). 


‘Sim Sala Bim’ (Dante)—Nixon, 


Chatterton )— | 
| Philadelphia (8-15). 


(Joe E. Brown)—E! | 


| werenanes after four weeks. 
| 


(Boris | was organized. 


| 
| 
} 


Be 


| ‘Tobacco Road’ 





PHYLLIS BROOKS 
Featured in BUDDY DE SYLVA’S 
“PANAMA HATTIE” 


At the 46th Street Theatre 
New York 











DUBARRY 236 
‘NIGHT’ SAME, 
CHI 


Chicago, Jan. 5. 
Legit business was stupendous all 
down the line last week, with even 
the flabby shows turning in healthy 
grosses during the biggest week in 
show business. Shows such as ‘Du- 


barry Was a Lady’ and ‘There Shall 
Be No Night’ ripped through to re- 
markable sell-out takes at $3.30 top. 

On Saturday (4), ‘Here Today’ 
called it quits and went into the 
Com- 
pany returns to New York where it 
After the first two 
weeks of American Theatre Society 
subscription show fell to pieces and 
was hardly revived by the New 
Year’s week business. ‘Pygmalion,’ 
which has had a fine stay of it here 
though pushed around into three 
theatres, will call it a run on Sat- 
| urday (11) and head out for a long 
| tour that will take it through the 
| west to the Coast and back. 

‘Ladies in Retirement’ returns to 
the Harris for the second run of the 
season. Had been in town earlier 
and finished to such a bang-up sec- 
|ond session that the return try was 











decided upon. 

| ‘Pins and Needles’ is going along 
at a strong pace in the Studebaker 
at one dollar top and looks for a 
real stay from present indications. | 
And ‘Life With Father’ is already | 
readying a special party for its first | 
Chicago anniversary on Feb. 19, and | 
is a cinch to stay until the finish of 
| the present season. 

Estimates for Last Week 


| 


‘DuBarry Was a Lady,’ Erlanger 
(2d week) (1,300; $3.30). With ex- 
tra New Year’s Eve performance 


and upped prices, pointed to strong 
gross around $23,000. | 
| ‘Here Today,’ Selwyn 
final week) (1,000; $2.75). Closed 
and folded on Saturday (4). Never 
got started. With some aid from the 
| New Year’s week managed $6,000. | 

‘Life With Father,’ Blackstone 
(44th week) (1,200; $2.75). Hit ca- | 
pacity easily and smashed to $17,500. 

‘Pins and Needles,’ Studebaker 
| (3d week) (1,300; $1). With New 
Year’s Eve shows pounded ahead to 
mighty fine $10,000. 


(4th and 


‘Pygmalion,’ Harris (6th loop | 
week) (1,000; $2.75). Built to $8,000 
with general upped conditions. One 


more week. 

‘There Shall Be No Night,’ Grand 
(2d week) (1,200; $3.30) First full 
week was smash capacity at $23,000. 
Will be here until Jan. 18 and a 
cinch capacity. 


Pititsburgh (8-11); Cass, Detroit 

(12-15). 

‘Talley Method’ (Ina Claire, Philip 
Merivale)—Plymouth, Boston (13- 
415). 

‘There Shall Be No Night’ (Alfred 
| Lunt, Lynn Fontanne)—Grand, Chi- 
cago (8-15). 

‘Time of Your Life’ (Eddie Dow!- 
ing)—Cass, Detroit (8-11); Hartman, 
Columbus (13-15). 
Barton )— 


nna, Cleve- 


(John 
Cox, Cincinnati (8-11); Ha 
land (12-15). 

‘Yokel Boy’ (Joe Penner )—Locuist, 





T. C. Upham has renewed for a 
third summer his lease on the Cape 
theatre, Cape May, N. J. Announces 
he will open an 1l-week season, | 
June 23. 


| late 


|coin; may play out another 


Hollywood 


| week 


Eve Ups All Bway; 


Tce’, $55,000, 


Hattie 38446, ‘La’ $37,500; ‘Hats, 
216, ‘Joey’ 216, ‘12th Night’ 246 





Estimates for Last Week 

Key: C (Comedy), D (Drama), R 
(Revue), M (Musical), F (Farce), 
O (Operetta). 

‘Boys and Girls Together,’ Broad- 
hurst (14th week) (R-1,160; $4.40). 
New Year's Eve attendance big, but 
attendance thereafter a letdown; few 
extra matinees during holidays; mu- 
Sicals profitab , but most did not 
get grosses as in early weeks; $24,- 
500. 

‘Cabin in the Sky,’ Martin Beck 
(1lth week) (M-1,214; $3.30). Best 


week recorded by colored musical; 
withoyt, extra performance the esti- 
mated take was $18,500, Eve tilt in 
scale helping. 

‘Eight O’Clock Tuesday,’ Miller 
(D-940; $3.30). Presented by Greene 
and Struthers; written by Mignon 
G. Eberhart and Robert Wallsten; 
opened Monday (6). 


‘First Stop to Heaven,’ Windsor 
(C-873; $3.30). Presented by Mar- 
garet Hewes; written by Norman 
Rosten; opened Sunday (5). 

‘Flight to the West,’ Guild (list 
week) (D-956; $3.30). Excellent 
press reflected in fairly strong first 
week, when the takings approxi- 
mated $13,000. 

‘George Washington Slept Here,’ 
Lyceum (11th week) (C-1,004; $3.30). 
Getting fair share of business, but 
not among the big grossers; im- 
proved like others to around $13,000. 


‘Hellzapeppin’,” Winter Garden 
(120th week) (R-1,671; $3.30). Long 
staying revue principally supported 
by visitors and still making goodly 
profits; $25,000 estimated. 


‘Hold On to Your Hats,’ Shubert 
(17th week) (M - 1,405; $4.40). 
Bounced back to greater degree than 
some other leaders; without extra 
performance the gross was rated 
over $27,000, $7.70 top on Eve help- 
ing. 

‘It Happens on Ice,’ Center (13th 
week) (R-3,087; $2.75). By far the 
biggest money-getter during holi- 
days; much higher than anticipated, 
gross going to around $55,000; ca- 
pacity extra matinee and midnight 
show New Year’s Eve turned the 
trick; 10 performances, but no tilted 
prices. 

‘Johnny Belinda,’ Longacre (16th 
week) (D-1,016; $3.30). Last weeks 
announced for early entrant; went 
upward last week, with takings 
around $7,000. 

‘Lady Who Came to Stay,’ Elliot 
(Ist week) (CD-931; $3.30). 
last week (2); very doubtful 
press and chances not definite. 

‘Life with Father,’ Empire (60th 
week) (C-1,005; $3.30). None of the 
indicated mew successes have af- 
fected the draw of last season’s sock 


comedy; no extra performance; over | 


$19,000 with Eve scale; capacity. 
‘Louisiana Purchase,’ Imverial 


| (32d week) (M-1,450; $4.40). Played 
nine times; that and $7.70 top on | 
| Eve sent gross to around $37,500; 


best figure since opening. 
‘Man Who Came to Dinner,’ Music 
Box (64th week) (C-1,013; 


| One of last season’s laugh shows that 


is still in the running and making 


$15,000; no extra performance 

‘Meet the People,’ Mansfield (2d 
week) (R-1.000: $3.30). Revue from 
expected to be stayer 
with scale a factor; first full week’s 
takings somewhat under expecta- 
tions; estimated around $10,000. 


‘My Sister Eileen,’ Biltmore (2d 
week) (CD-991; $3.30). Attendance 
first full week indicated new laugh 
show is a hit; takings were estimated 
at $1°,500 in eight performance 

‘Night of Love,’ Hudson (M-1,094: 
$3.30). Presented by J. J. Shubert; 
book and lyrics by Rowland Leigh; 
music by Robert Stolz; has been on 
road for some time; opened Tues- 
day (7) 

‘Old Acquaintance,’ Morosco (2d 
week) (C-939: $3.30). Another new- 
| comer that should make stav: big 
holiday Eve _ business; estimated | 


around $15,000. 


‘Pa] foey,’ Barrymore (2d week) 


(M-1,104; $4.40). Takings first full 
week of new musical indicative of 
run: without added matinee, but 


with holiday increase, gross approxi- 
mated $21,000. 

‘Panama Hattie,’ 46th St. (10th 
(M-1,347; $4.40). Got biggest 
gross of engagement: with an added 
matinee and holiday prices the gross 
was placed at better than $38,500. 


‘Separate Rooms,’ Plymouth (4lst 
week) (C-1,107; $3.30). Modest 
gross-getter ringing up weekly | 


profit; last week’s takings went to 
around $9,000 and engagement is in- 
definite. 


‘The Corn Is Green,’ National (6th | 


week) (D-1,162; $3.30). Went to an- 


iother new high; in nine times the 


Opened | 


$3.30). | 


season; | 


, holiday week’s takings slipped past 
$24,500; standees right along. 

‘The Flying Gerardos,’ Playhouse 
| (Ist week) (C-865; $3.30). Is playing 
| Sunday and scale lowered to $1.65 
for that performance; regular scale 
|during week; starting pace weak; 
| estimated bit over $4,000. 
‘Tobacco Road,’ Forrest (368th 
| week) (C-1,107; $1.10). Matinee and 
night on Sunday factor in keeping 
| record run drama going; ‘last weeks’ 
still advertised; up last week; $6,500. 


Revivals 
‘Twelfth Night,’ St. James (6th 
week) (D-1,526; $3.30). Capacity 


every performance last week except 
Jan. 1, when all shows dipped; went 
to new high for engagement with 
takings nearly $24,000. 

‘Charley’s A 1t,’ Cort (12th week) 
(C-1,064; $3.30). Old laugh show had 
its best week and is one of surprise 
| successes of season; estimated over 
$14,000. 

Added 

‘Ballet Russe,’ 5lst St. (Warner's 
Hollywood). Wil] terminate an un- 
usual engagement this week and may 
return later; last week approximated 
$29,000; Argentinita the next attrac- 
tion. 

‘No fer an Answer,’ Mecca Temple. 
Described as an opera; given with- 
out scenery; started Sunday (5) with 
two additional showings on Sabbath 
listed. 

Ruth and Paul Draper, Booth. Solo 
artists were slated off last Sunday, 
but continue this week. 


GERTIES ‘LADY 
$26,000, BOSTON 


Boston, Jan. 5. 

‘Lady in the Dark,’ the new Ger- 
trude Lawrence starrer, was a smash 
from the opening gun and will be a 
| complete sellout for the two weeks 
here. Play with music (Moss Harte 
Kurt Weill) could run three or four 
weeks at big grosses, according to 
present indications. 

‘Crazy With the Heat’ is healthy 
at the b.o., and improving stagewise. 
‘Battle of Angels,’ Miriam Hopkins 
starrer, got a lambasting (with one 
exception) from the critics. but the 
Guild subscription list helpful. 

‘Life With Father,’ in 14th 











week, 


| still rakes in the coin. ‘The Hard 
Way,’ a new one by Allen Boretz, 
fizzled to a dank finish New Year’s 
| night, although originally booked 
| through tonight (4). Off the boards 
indefinitely. 

‘The Talley Method,’ with Ina 


Claire, slated for Jan. 13, with Philip 
Merivale replacing John Halliday, ill. 
Estimates for Last Week 

‘Lady in the Dark,’ Colonial (1st 
wk) (1,643; $3.30). Socko trade 
from start, limited only by standee 


regulations. Well-received, novel 
piece garnered $26,000. One more 
| week. 

‘Crazy With the Heat,’ Shubert (2d 
|wk) (1,590; $3.30). Up against 
tough opposition in the Gertrude 
Lawrence show, but tallied okay 
$17,000 for second stanza. One more 
' week, 

‘Life With Father,’ Repertory 

(14th wk) (965; $2.75). Show-of-the- 
season has already grossed around 
$200,000 and still going strong. Took 
$15,000 for 14th frame. 

‘Batte of Angels,’ Wilbur (lst wk) 
(i.2zai: Sa10). It’ Kay for two 
weeks here, th: t tion 
backing, but taken off Saturday (4) 
for repairs; $10,000. 

‘The Hard Way,’ Ply: } four 
performances) (1,480; $2.75 Never 
had a chance and p ( were 


wise to yank it Sopped up about 
$1,500 for last four O' 


‘DINNER’, 176, BETTER 
IN SECOND PITT WEEK 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 5. 

Second and last week of ‘Man Who 
Came To Dinner’ at Nixon bettered 
opening session by few hundred 
dollars. Did estimated $17.000 on 
close as against approximately $16, 
500 in opening stanza. Accounting 
for that probably was the raised 


scale for New Year’s Eve, going to 
| $3.30 top and playing to capacity. 
| Regular admission was $2.75. 

Dante is current and will be fole- 
lowed by ‘She Had to Say Yes,’ 
| ‘Yokel Boy’ and ‘Tobacco Road,’ lat- 
tey for two weeks. 
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ACTORS VS. AGENTS 


Talent Complains ‘Exclusive’ Casters Hamper ’Em 
Plus Being ‘Unfair-—Producers Claim They’re 
More Efficient 


By Hobe Morrison 


‘No casting agent is used exClu- 
sively by this organization, nor }s it 
necessary for any actor to use an 
agent to ; . part.’ 

‘hat disclaimer was_ recently 
posted in the outer reception room 
of the Playwrights’ Co. office. It 
created a minor sensation in actor 
circles and served to call attention 
once more to the talent agency sit- 


uation as a whole. That situation Is 
a source of perennial dissatisfaction 
to 
ducers, directors, authors, actors and 
Yet 


1iothing has ever been done 


nearly everyone concerned—pro- 


even the agents themselves. 


virtually 
to remedy 

The above notice was posted by 
the Playwrights’ Co. only after a 
member of the organization learned 
that common belief around Broad- 
way was that the Playwrights 
hired actors only through Jane 
Breder. Outfit has shown a preft- 
erence for her and has given her 
program credit as ‘casting director.’ 


matters, 


Stating that the Playwrights’ Co. 
‘has no casting director’ and that 


‘each production is considered as a 
unit and handled as the director and 
author think best,’ the notice further 
explained that ‘the majority of actors 
used in our productions have not 
been obtained through any agent.’ 
It also noted that ‘it is the policy of 
this organization to use new talent 
when possible. Some new actors 
have been used in all our produc- 
tions.” Notice concluded with the 
observation that it is physically im- 
possible to interview all actors who 
apply, however. 

While the agency situation has 
long been the subject of annoyance 
to the various groups in the theatre, 
it has been particularly irritating to 
actors. And it is the matter of ex- 
clusive agents, referred to in the 
Playwrights’ notice, that has caused 
the most criticism among 
Although the Playwrights’ Co. has 
officially denied having an exclusive 
agent, and while no other producer 
admits doing so, it is common knowl- 


edge that certain producers cast 
through certain agents. In fact, in 


some cases, actors who obtain jobs 
direct are sent to a specified agent to 
sign their contracts and must pay a 
regular commission on the deal. 
However, that has never applied at 
the Playwrights’ Co 

‘Unfair to Actors’ 


From the actor’s viewpoint, it is 
not only unjust to require him to 
pay a commission to an agent who 
has performed no service for him, 
but the whole setup of exclusive 
agents is unfair to the actors. It is 


also felt that, in the long run, the 
practice is harmful to the theatre in 
general Yet there nothing in 
Equity’s agency regulations, or in its 
avyreement witn the producers, which 
forbids the practice or 
demns it. 
According 


IS 


even con- 


to the actors, when a 


producer uses any agent exclusively, 


that agent thereby becomes an em- 
ployee cf the producer, dependent 
on the producer for his deals and 
livelihood and therefore subject to 
the producer's wishes. Yet the agent 
is theoretically the employee of the 
actor, since the actor pays him a 
commission. In many cases the ex- 
clusive agent is given a_ specific 
budget, with a free hand to cast a 
production any way he wants, so 


long as he stays within the budget. 
ipletely ties the 
for even if he wants to work 
for the actors whose commissions he 
takes, he cannot pay one actor more 
money without taking it away from 
another. In that case an actor has 
little chance of getting a desired 
salary even if he tries to bargain 
with the agent, theoretically his em- 
ployee. 

Another undesirable phase of the 
exclusive agent situation for the 
actor is that most agents have favor- 
ites. They naturally like the work 
of certain actors better than others, 
or get alcng with them better per- 


That Con 
hteat wVuVil 


hands, 


sonally. Actors concede that it’s in- 
evitable. But they argue that an 
actor should not be barred from 


working for a producer merely be-| 
cause a certain agent discriminates | 


against him. In that case, they be- 
lieve, the actor should be able to 
use’ another agent to deal with the 





sell 
ies is by 
in a 
exclusive agent for a show naturally 
favors actors he has under contract. 
Thus 
on the stage, but unsuitable for films, 
or who merely prefers Broadway to 


them as film prospects and thus get- 


agents kicking back commissions to 


known cases of producers owning a 
percentage of stock in an agency— 
which would amount to an indirect 
kickback. 
, seemed strange to actors that some | 
producers so frequently use the same 


Co., it has been explained by a mem- |} 


quentiy preferred to deal with actors | 
through Jane Broder. 
| noted that most of the organization’s 
productions 
Elmer Rice, who has said Miss Bro- 
der is 
isfactory agent in the business and | 
,that he prefers to work with ner. | 
,She has occasionally been listed in | 
the prograra 
simply as recognition of her services, | 
actors. | it is added. 

‘firm, the Playwrights’ Co. has found | 
that 
and effort to use an agent in dealing 


agent’s 


the actors, it is an agent's function 
to fight for a higher salary for the 
actor. The Playwrights’ objection to 
that is merely an employer's natural 
self-interest. 
According to actors, 


it is unjust 


clusively merely to save himself the 
time, trouble and expense of doing 
his own casting. 
too busy, hasn't the energy, or can- 
not afford to do his own casting, he 
should hire someone qualified to do 


producer, who might not share the i+ tor him. And he should pay that 
first agent's prejudices. person himself, rather than require 
There is also a film angle in the the actors to do so via commissions 
legit agent situation. Because there on their salaries. 
is comparatively little money to be It has been generally understood 
had from legit casting alone, most that various other producers have 
agents derive a major portion of had exclusive casting agents and 
a ne eg h8 ge gen ms some are commonly believed to do 
ollywood. Since the best way to 


so at the present time, but only the 
Playwrights’ Co. has ever been 
known to take any actual steps to 
refute such a report. Although there 
is no actual evidence that 
Broadway producer has (or had) a 
formal exclusive agreement with an 
agent, certain managements are 
commonly reputed to have at least 


yn actor to the picture compan- 
showing him to advantage 


juicy part on Broadway, an 


an actor who may be capable 


Bothy wood, is discriminated against unofficial understandings of that 
because of his loyalty to the theatre. ping with agents. 

Knowing this, a few shrewd actors, Some of the producers and the 
who have no desire or intention of azsents who normally cast their 
going to Hollywood, hide that fact. | shows are as follows: John Golden 
permitting the agents to think of 


(Richard Pitman or Briscoe & Gold- 


. : smith), Jed Harris (Jane Broder), 
ting them attractive parts for Hol- | trerman Shumlin (generally Jane 
lywood attention. Broder): Brock Pemberton (Sara 

As far as known, there has not re- Enricht), Sam H. Harris (formerly 
cently been any concrete evidence of William Liebling), the Shuberts 


(Harry Bestry). 


“ere i > . ‘or xc siv on 
producers in return for exclusive George Abbott gencrally deals 
casting deals. Nor are there any 


to use an cgent. Guthrie McClintic 
deals either direct or through 
However, it has always Gordon, Dwight Deere Wiman, Vin- 
ton Freediey, Jack Kirkland, Wii- 


liam A. Brady, the Theatre Guild 

agent. 7 ‘and the Group Theatre. There is | 
Playwrights’ Angle !rarely an exclusive casting agent for 

In the case of the Playwrights’ musicals, as most musical comedy | 


players are under personal manage- 


ber of the firm that, while the or- | ment contracts to their own agents. 
ganization has no exclusive agree- Special Equity Study 
ment with any agent, it has fre- | : . 


Because of widespread agitation 
about the agency question from ac- 
tors, producers and agents them- 
selves, Equity appointed a special 
agency committee more than a year 
ago to study the problem and re- 
port back with recommendations for 
correcting it. Nothing has ever been 
heard from the committee, however, 
and, according to one member, it 
has never even held a meeting. 

Meanwhile, there are a number of 
agents who have applications pend- 


It is further 


have been staged by |} 


the 


bare 


moct 
BEAVSE 


dependable and sat- 


as ‘casting director’ | 


According to this member of the 


time | Which have been on file for some 
|}time. At the same time, there are 
reputed to be a number of agents 


in many cases it saves 


with actors. An etficient agent is a 





| specialist who knows the actor field | operating without franchises, but 
more thoroughly than the average | Working through licensed agents, 
director. And although the com-|With whom they split commissions. 
pany has no exclusive deal with | There is a fairly widespread belief 
Miss Broder, the members (partic- | that a few franchised agents make 
ularly Rice) ar» reported to regard | [9 real effort to operate an active 
| most other agents as inefficient. }agency business, but merely make 
It is claimed by the above member | their income by serving as a clear- 
of the organization that on several |i™g house for unlicensed but active 
occasions the Playwrights’ Co. has agents, on a split-commission basis. 
completed satisfactory preliminary | - — 
negotiations with an actor only to | e 
have an agent step in and demand | Equity Celebrates New 


the whole deal has fallen through. 


such a high salary for the actor that | 
Furthermore, it is claimed that mos! 


Year’s Eve Paying Off 


wents show little discrimination in C f “All | F ? 
submitting actors for a part, fre- ast 6 ii un 
quently sending so many people to seas 





the producer that it involves a ser- | ‘ , ’ . 
: | New Year’s Eve unusual 


( > vaste j . Yor co yer | was 

evel ytd rages. enilegue around Equity offices because of the 
gues, the organization prefers to payoff to players of All In Fun, 
inte Fe eG which suddenly expired (1) at the 
work with only one agent if any Majestic, N. Y., after two days there 
— en se _. he re- | and a hectic out-of-town tryout. 
peats, the company usually deals More than $12,000 was given the 


with the actor direct and there is no 
for any 
dealing 


company, which probably raised the 
red of the Leonard Sillman revue to 
more than the estimated $130,000 


It was around eight o'clock when 


necessity to 


the 


actor 
with 


use 


an 


agent = in lay- 
wrights. 


Actor’s Rebuttal 


. ; | disbursements were _ completed 

In answer to that attitude, actors | While two weeks salary for the cast 
readily agree that the Playwrights’ } and chorus were on deposit, it de- 
Co., or any other producer, has a| veloped that additional money was 
right to deal through any agent he : 


due for a preview performance, plus 
rehearsals. 
$500, which 


chooses. But they feel that, regard- 
less of the Playwrights’ claim of not | 
having an exclusive agent, the firm’s 
policies have amounted to virtually 


Shortage was 
was remitted 


around 
by Max 
| Chopnick, reputedly acting for Ed- 
: UY | ward J. Barber, shipping man, who 
the same thing. Actors also claim is said to have been ‘Fun’s’ principal 
that if the Playwrights or other pro- | backer. Several who had been let 
ucers send scripts of future plays to| out in Boston were told to stick 
Miss Broder alone, it virtually | around and they also received two 
makes her the exclusive agent, as no | weeks pay, though the show lasted 


other agent can tell what casting | but three performances on Broad- 
types are wanted. | way. 

Giving Miss Broder program credit Bill Robinson, colored star of the 
as ‘casting director’ has tended to/| white revue, is reported to have of- 
encourage the general belief that! fered to take the show over if Sill- 
she was the exclusive agent, it is man withdrew, latter refusing. Plan 
asserted. It is also a known fact was proposed at a meeting of players 


that in some cases actors whom Miss 
Broder refused to submit for parts 
in Playwrights’ productions have 
made no further effort to contact the 
organization direct, or to work 
through any other agent because 
they believed Miss Broder was cast- 
ing the show involved. And, say 


and others interested. Robinson's sal- 
'ary was $1,500 weekly. 

Curious Equity angle was that Sill- 
man made violent protests because 
he was not exempted from deposit- 
| ing money to guarantee salaries. Ex- 
| emptions only apply to producers of 
| recognized standing. 


age“ ge > or ~~ pi 


for a producer to use any agent ex- | 


If a producer is | 


any | 


with actors directly, preferring not | 


any | 
of a number of agents, as do Max | 


|; he 
| third base. 


|; money 


ing for Equity franchises, some of | 
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By Ray 
Dec. 15. 
orchestral, con- 
cert and operatic fields—in all 
which United States talent made ter- 
rific progress in '40—offer the great- 
est foreign possibilities of any ter- 
ritory in the world during the com- 
ing year. This entertainment-hun- 
gry continent, which lives on for- 
eign trade, likes the imported prod- 
uct and will pay for it. 

Because seasons here are the re- 
verse of those in the U. S., this is 
the slack period when plans are 
being made, and from all indications 
1941, while perhaps not as unusual, 
will be far steadier and a bigger en- 
tertainment volume producer. 


Buenos Aires, 
South American 
of 


Such tours as Toscanini’s and 
Stokowski’s which highlighted the 
past season aren't likely to be re- 








Mixing Drama | 
With Sports 




















By Lloyd Lewis 


(Drama and Sports Editor, Chicago 
Daily News) 
Chicago, Jan. 5. 
The business of editing news about 
drama, films, cafes and sports all 
from one desk is all right for any- 


|body who can keep himself posted | 


on ail amusements. Otherwise he is 
apt to collapse some morning when 
he picks up the paper to find that 
has Ethel Barrymore playing 


There are certain advantages to 
shooting across one desk news about 
almost everything that people pay 
to see. For one thing it al- 
lows a paper to review wrestling 
shows on the drama page. Certainly 
wrestling isn’t sport. It is where 
burlesque has gone. 

The merger also allows a paper to 
send its sport writers at baseball 
stars with the same viewpoint as its 
Hollywood correspondents go after 


| the film stars. 


Nobody pretends, for example, that 
it has been the artistry of films, or 
the stories, or the direction that have 


| made films the tremendous industry 


it is. It was star publicity that did 


| that—feature stories and color-stories 


And this 
baseball 


about the players. 
method applied 


same 


to and 


| hockey, where the players remain in 


the big-time about as long do 
stars in pictures, gets a newspaper 
circulation. In fact, it is about the 
only way a newspaper can get cir- 
culation out of sports nowadays, 
what with radio giving away results 


as 


all day and most of the night. 


A New Era 

The time when an evening news- 
paper could sell sport results is gone 
By the time it now reaches the street 
with scores, a good 75% of the pros- 
pective buyers have heard 
and a lot of them have heard a play- 
|by-play description over one radio 
or another. 

What is left to the newspaper are 
features, interviews, humor, word- 
portraiture of individualities and 
characters, which, of course, brings 
sport news right back to the tradi- 
tional method of treating players of 
stage and screen. And what drama 
critic could find anything more chal- 
lenging than Dizzy Dean, with roth- 
ing but a dead arm and a strong 
heart holding back the fearsome 
Yankees inning after inning, or the 
volden helmet of Nile Kinnick still 
shining and floating up and down a 
darkening field in an incredible 
pulse of Notre Dame? 

Not all sport events are ‘Hamlet,’ 
to be sure, but there are few of them 
that can’t be ‘The Time of Your Life.’ 
Dramatic suspense is often gone from 
them, but in the cast are players 
| whose personalities can be made, by 
crack feature writers, almost as in- 
| teresting as the people of Saroyan’s 
play. Frank Graham, John Car- 
|michael, Bob Considine, Stanley 
Frank, for instance, can etch sport 
portraits with practically any play- 


who w 
O W 


or 
win on, 


re- 


wright, and do it three and four 
times a week—maybe every day 
some weeks handrunning. 

| Football is the one major sport 
| that defies the feature writer. A 


sport writer can make a baseball. a 
hockey or a golf star as vivid as any 
| Hollywood correspondent can make 
‘Marlene Dietrich, but he is stumped 
|by college football, because these 


| peated 


|out the continent. 
| Heifetz, both smash in ‘40, will likely 


Josephs 


soon. Both maestros, al. 
though announcing their desire to 
come back, didn’t say when. The 
Monte Carlo Ballet, which came 


down on a goodwill build-up, did so 
well that it got out of the red and 
is not only set,to return, but is hay- 
ing the stage of the Politiema, one 
of B. A.’s biggest houses, enlarged. 


Ballet will also play Rio’s Munici- 
pal, Sao Paulo and Santos in Brazil, 
and Sol Hurok, who runs the outfit, 
is expected to send a flock of at- 
tractions from his Rockefeller Cen- 
ter headquarters in conjunction with 


Ernest De Quesada, No. 1 South 
| American showman, Mentioned are 
Marion Anderson, Mischa Elman, 


dancer Argentinita. Hurok got him- 
self rated a pioneer here by being 
the first big-time U. S. impresario 
to come down in person, r 


Definitely skedded for the forth- 
coming season are violinist Yehudi 


Menuhin, pianists Vladmir Horowitz 
and Alexander Brailowski, conduc- 
tor-pianis‘. Jose Iturbi and monologist 
Ruth Draper. Latter was a particu- 
larly amazing draw last season; 
working in English she S.R.O’d 
Spanish speaking audiences through- 
Rubinstein and 


not be back because of their every- 


|other year policy on S. A, 


NBC Will Be Active 


NBC Artists’ Bureau is expected to 
shiv down a flock of attractions. The 
NBC initials were constantly plugged 
during the Toscanini good-willer, 
which was the biggest musical event 
in S. A. history and the prestige 
gained isn’t likely to be wasted. 
Prestige is highly important here 
and artists who come under a well- 
known banner stand a far better 
chance than the indies. Columbia 
Concerts has also indicated an in- 
creasing interest in the continent. 
With both outfits, a rise in phono- 
graph record sales, which follows 


personal appearances, is important. 


|RCA-Victor found Tosci and Stoky 


platters both hit new highs after the 
tours. 
Operatic stars 


who can double 


|} have the greatest chance to cash in 


here, although it must always be 
remembered that pesos aren’t dollars 
and that what looks like a lot often 


| fades when it’s cashed iW for Uncle 


Sam’s greenbacks. Number of stars 
like Tito Schipa, Rise Stevens, Bruna 
Castagna, Marta Eggert and Jan 
Kiepura handled opera and either 
or radio. All this requires 
plenty of advance arranging, how- 
ever. Quesada and Florio M. Ugarte, 
Director-General of the Teatro Co- 
lon, B. A.’s municipally-owned opera 


stage 


house (which smilingly loses almost 
a million U. S. dollars annually put 
ting on shows for this Federal Capl- 
tal District), both will visit New 


York during the current Manhattan 


season to line up prospects. 
Few Restrictions 
So far there’s been no indication 
that any S. A. governments intend 


to clamp down on visiting talent or 
up the official nick. Big-time draws 
with international reps are not con- 
sidered subject to the kind of re- 
trictions placed on foreign exchange. 
Argentina currently gets 3% on 
amounts up to $5,000 and up to 15% 
on anything over. Chile starts at 
3° and has the same high. Brazil 
takes only a straight 4% 
Argentina is the only S. A. country 


to have any sizeable legit theatre, 
and practically all of the 25 or 30 
houses which ran during the past 
season have announced they'll re- 


open bigger and better next season. 
Only thing missing are the old out- 
fits that used to come over from 
Madrid. Artists & Authors Associa- 
tions has declared it wants to have 
the theatres put on more modern 
stuff and get away from the em- 
phasis on political satire, musicals 
spiced with double entendre and 
scenery-chewing melodramas. 

The Junta Argentina de Defensa 


del Teatro (Board of Defense of 
the Argentine Theatre) has also 


done some talking along the same 
line, going further and hinting that 
the government might do something 
to improve standards. General out- 
line of Junta’s plans has been re- 
garded in some quarters as a pos- 
sible move against the increasing 
number of foreign (mainly US.) 
artists coming here. It is significant 
that at one time visiting architects, 
doctors and lawyers were as welcome 
as a rave notice, but now they find 
it almost impossible to meet national 


j personalities are scarce and fleeting. | requirements, ° 
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Season’s Greetings 


AL JOLSON 


“HOLD ON TO YOUR HATS" 


SHUBERT THEATRE, NEW YORK 
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Season’s Greetings 


Dennis F. 


O’Brien 


Arthur F. Edward C. 


Driscoll Rattery 
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BOBBY CRAWFORD 


presents 


Alan Glenda Lyle 
DINEHART FARRELL TALBOT 


‘SEPARATE ROOMS’ 


with 
MOZELLE BRITTON 


Staged by MR. DINEHART 


Now in Eleventh Capacity Month 
Plymouth Theatre, New York 


BEN STEIN, General Manager 


Publicity and Exploitation 
Cc. P. GRENEKER MAX GENDEL ZAC FREEDMAN 
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“Crazy With The Heat” 

















Greetings to the Theatrical Profession 






































TWEATRE BoM. 


UN. Mats-? SAT. and SUN. 


FORREST 


Eves.: (Incl-) S 


Mgt.: LOU CLAYTON 



























































9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
Cables: Gilrellim, New York 


GILBERT MILLER 


St. James' Theatre, London 
Cables: Gilrellim, London 
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B. G. De Sylva 


Producer of 


‘PANAMA HATTIE’ 
‘LOUISIANA PURCHASE’ 
‘DU BARRY WAS A LADY' 
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‘PANAMA HATTIE! Co-Author of | 

‘LOUISIANA PURCHASE’ ; ; | 

| ‘HOLD ON TO YOUR HAT: DU BARRY WAS A LADY | 
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SAM H. HARRIS 


presents 


“THE MAN WHO 
CAME TO DINNER’ 


MOSS HART and GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
with, , 
MONTY WOOLLEY 


. at the 
MUSIC BOX, West 45th Street, New York 
Mats.: Thursday and Saturday 


“GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 
SLEPT HERE” 


GEORGE S. KAUFMAN and MOSS HART 
with 
JEAN DIXON 
at the 


LYCEUM THEATRE, West 45th Street, New York 
Mats.: Wednesday and Saturduy 





ERNEST TRUEX DUDLEY DIGGES 





GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


‘LADY IN THE 
DARK’ 


A Musical Play 
by 
MOSS HART 


Niusic by KURT WEIL Lyrics by IRA GERSHWIN 
Production by HASSARD SHORT 


Opening Jan. 16th, ALVIN THEATRE, West 52nd St., N. Y. 
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Tickets for All Theatres 


BOX OFFICE PRICE 
Plus 75c and Tax 
TYSON 


OPERATING CO., Inc. 


SULLIVAN 


THEATRE TICKET SERVICE, Inc. 


Main Distributing Office 


1531 BROADWAY : 


NEW YORK at 45th Street 


BRyant 9-9000 


CONNECTING ALL OFFICES 


ON TOUR 


IN 

















EDDIE 
: GARR 


a’s Distinctive Entertainer 


“HELLZ-APPOPIN, JR” 
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| LEW BROWN and RAY HENDERSON 


Present 


JOE PENNER 
YOKEL BOY 


with 
~CASS DALEY SAM WHITE LEW HEARN 
EVELYN DAW WILLIAM TALLMAN 


JACK FAIRBANKS 
and a Company of 100 








Entire Production Staged Under the Personal 


Supervision of 


BOBBY CRAWFORD 


NOW EN ROUTE 





| 

















THEATRE GUILD ATTRACTIONS 
NOW PLAYING IN NEW YORK 
The Theatre Guild & Gilbert Miller Present 


HELEN MAURICE 
HAYES EVANS 


in WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S Comedy 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


ST. JAMES THEATRE West 44th Street 
Eves.: 8:40. Mats.: Thursday and Saturday 


OPENING SOON 


MIRIAM HOPKINS 


BATTLE OF ANGELS 
by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


_——— - 2 _ . — 
= = = = = — — 


PHILIP BARRY’S New Play with Music 


LIBERTY JONES 


with JOHN BEAL and NANCY COLEMAN 
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From One Broadway Institution to Another | 
Congratulations on | 


Variety's 35th Anniversary 
FROM 


McBRIDE’S 


THEATRE TICKET 


OFFICES, INC. 
Li 68th YEAR 71 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 









































Congratulations 


EMPIRE THEATRE | 


40th St. and Broadway, New York | 
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| Herman Shumlin 


Presents 














| ETHEL BARRYMORE 
THE CORN IS GREEN ~ 


by EMLYN WILLIAMS ! 

Directed by Mr. Shumlin il 

NATIONAL THEATRE, 4lst St., West of B’way ti | 
| 

} 





Evenings 8:40. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 2:40 i 




















3rd SEASON | 4 


TALLULAH BANKHEAD 
THE LITTLE FOXES | 


by LILLIAN HELLMAN | | 
. 





with FRANK CONROY and a distinguished Broadway cast 
Directed by Mr. Shumlin 
ON TOUR + 








2nd SEASON 


THE MALE ANIMAL V 4 











it 
by JAMES THURBER and ELLIOTT NUGENT © 4 A \ tt 
: aia 
with ELLIOTT NUGENT i 
LEON AMES ELIZABETH LOVE Mi 7 
Directed by Mr. Shumlin : Hl 
ON TOUR Wit 
ay 
; iY 
In Preparation . Ih 
tH 
A NEW PLAY by LILLIAN HELLMAN HH 
and Hit 


A NEW PLAY by LIAM O’BRIEN 
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THEATRE 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
AMERICA’S FIRST ICE THEATRE 


Sonja Henie & Arthur Wirtz present the ideal holiday Musical 


‘Wr HAPPENS 
ON ICE’ 


with JOE COOK 


Hedi Stenuf, LeVerne, Caley Sisters, Skippy Baxter, the Four Bruises 
and 100 world-renowned skating champions on the world’s big- 
gest ice stage. Staged by Leon Leonidoff, Settings and Costumes 
by Norman Bel Geddes. 
* 










WE, TOO, HAVE BROUGHT UNIQUE VARIETY 
TO THE BROADWAY SCENE AND 
TO DATE 215,000 PEOPLE 
HAVE ATTENDED. 








Arthur Margetson 


“Tremendously humorous 


— Jose Ferrer is terrific.” 
—Watts, Her. Trib. 


Day Richard 
Tuttle & Skinner 


present 


By Brandon Thomas 


with JOSE FERRER 


Nedda Harrigan Reynolds Denniston 


CORT. TH., 48th St., E. of B’way, New York 


Evenings: 8:40 


Matinees: Wednesday and Saturday at 2:40. BR. 9-0046. 








































RAGS woozyy RAGLAND 
PAT scan HARRINGTON 
FRANK wor, HYERS 


“PANAMA HATTIE" 


46TH STREET THEATRE 
NEW YORK CITY 


“THANKS CHIEF” 





JOHN O'HARA 


JACK DURANT 


Greetings from 


GEORGE ABBOTT 


‘PAL JOEY’ 


Book by Music by 


RICHARD RODGERS 


with 


Lyrics by 


LORENZ HART 


VIVIENNE SEGAL 
JUNE HAVOC 


GENE KELLY 
LEILA ERNST 
and an uninhibited dancing chorus 
directed by ROBERT ALTON 


Scenery and Lighting by 
JO MIELZINER 


Costumes by 
JOHN KOENIG 


Production Staged by GEORGE ABBOTT 


BARRYMORE THEATRE, N. Y. 
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Greetings from 


+ JOHNNY BELINDA 


THE CUTE LITTLE 


HEART-BREAKER AT THE 
LONGACRE, NEW YORK 


“NL Fi 


His Mother Is HELEN CRAIG, You Know 




































































Happy Forty-One 


To My FELLOW MEMBERS: 
The ACTORS of The Lambs 
The DRAMATISTS of the Guild 
Brothers of T. M. A. 

And Ditto of A. S. C. A. P. 






































And to Variety JOHN GOLDEN 
St, Miewstyr Canarots (Songwriter and First ASCAP 
; d —_— Treasurer) 





Congratulations MARIETY 
On Your Thirty-Fifth Anniversary 


THE HYLTON SISTERS 


EVELYN—KATE and MARGO 


Management: GENERAL AMUSEMENT CORP. 














XXX V 
With Best Wishes from 


BROO 


YOUR CUSTOME 





KS 





























LEBLANG-GRAY’S 


Ticket Agency Now Located at 
1476 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 


NEXT DOOR TO OUR OLD LOCATION 
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—and mine too 


























JANE 
COWL 


“Old Acquaintance” 


PEGGY 
WOOD 























Dear Friends in the American Theatre Wing 
of the British War Relief Society and ‘Bundles 
for Britian,’ please accept my deep and sincere 
gratitude for your most loyal and loving aid to 
my country in her hour of great and glorious 
struggle against the weariness which is wrought 
by war. God Bless America and England's 


Hearts of Oak. 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


And to Variety 
Another Season's Greetings 


1923 — 1940 
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Plays on B’way 

















The Lady Who Came 
To Stay 


Melodrama in three acts presented at 
Maxine Elliott's, N. Y., Jan. 2, ‘#1, by 
Guthrie McClintic; dramatized by Kenneth 
White, from story by R. E. Spencer; fea- 
tures Mady Christians, Beth Merrill, Mil 
dred Natwick, Evelyn Varden; staged by 
producer; setting by Donald VOenslager; 


$3.30 top. 

MEOEROFING. vocccccscecocesessss Beth Merril! 
TEMNIAR.. co ccccccoscccesccces Mady Christians 
Saale. cccccccccececcecMrs, 


James Thornton 
nn 66005006060000006000%8< Mildred Natwick 
PMOSND  ccncosaccoacetoceeees Evelyn Varden 


ANN..ccee Corcceccccessccceed Augusta Dabney 
ATTRACTION OF THE BU s060600056-6666006000006%65 Horton Heath 
DOT. 500000866006006008 Dickie Van Patten 
Doctor. .cccccscccccecscees Morton L. Stevens { 
Here is a thrill play, in fact, a 
triple ghost story, but so morbid that 
it will be surprising if it attracts 










audiences sizable enough to keep it 
running. 

Neuroses as stage fare, especially 
at this time, is an extra gamble, but 
evidently Guthrie McClintic was so 
impressed witr the tale that he not 

Pid “ce only embellished it with a costly 
eo of setting, but devoted much directional 

en effort to display three old crones. 
. >) Emma, Phoebe and Milly reside in 
a mansion, into which sunlight is 
rarely permitted to penetrate. One \ 
is supposed to be a spinster, but all 
appear to be that way. Hatred is the { 
credo of Emma and Phoebe and they 
spray venom on Katherine, widow of 
their brother, who left the place 
long before, and his daughter, Ann. 
Milly is kind in a timid way, her 
sisters verging on the status of being 
criminally insane, 


- Ann has been surreptitiously meet- 
CORNELIA OTi . ing Roy, and, when her mother, 


Katherine, suddenly expires, Milly 
arranges that the lad take the girl 
away in w:dluck. Phoebe, the she- 
devil of the family, in the meantime 
summons Katherine’s young son, ’ 
Roger, living elsewhere. . 
Presence of a_ sensitive boy in 
nightmarish surroundings heightens 
the contrast with the 


1e sub-normal. 
Phoebe suddenly expires, and when 


the door of her room opens without ' 
iW HER BRILLIANT ALL-NEW REPERTORY cause at times it is one signal that 


her ghost is present. Milly also dies, 











INCLUDING but before that arranges for the boy 
hé 7 to join his sister. 
BYR O a The ghost of Katherine sometimes 
: plays a piano offstage. That of 
Phoebe enters now and then to ex- 
METROPOLITAN THEATRE wwe awe errasves ve HER NEW FULL-LENGTH SOLO DRAMA IN WHICH SHE DEPICTS WITH pel vituperation. In the last act the 
ou Canna Ones ee SUPERB ARTISTRY THE LIVES OF EIGHT DIFFERENT WOMEN WHO surviving Emma | finds all three 
de siieic annie i ghosts dimly on hand, menacingly, 
— PLAYED SIGNIFICANT ROLES IN THE CAREER OF ENGLAND'S MOST with only Sadie, the maid, otherwise 
December 10, 1940 COLORFUL AND ROMANTIC POET. making occasional entrances. 
ne ALSO Emma, the strongest of the sisters, ‘ 
itr. William Fields senses that she is insane and puts 1 
650 Fifth Avene 7 NEW ORIGINAL MONOLOGUES the finish on the establishment by } 
New York City - 2 setting it afire. The blaze effect is 
Dear Mr. Fields: BOOKINGS BEING MADE NOW FOR 1941-1942 SEASON one of the best of its kind. While 
: ; : . o ao the projected lights simulating flames 
The audience at our theatre It is not unusual for Miss Skinner—appearing singly —to play to are obviously synthetic, the crackle : 
was again delighted with the per- higher box-office receipts than many established plays headed of burning wood is authentic, while 
formance of Cornelia Otis Skinner. , ° ad elabo ° od smoke pervades the stage and is 
This is the first time we have by stars, with huge supporting casts and elaborate scenic produc- wafted over the footlichts. 
played Miss Skinner on a guarantee, : ; ; , ‘tresses } ’ 
wea the eratth of 4078-00 fer the tions, as, for example, her San Francisco week at $13,011 00, 2 There are four good act ress - i n 
day's engagenent was most gratifying,; her Washington week at $12,510.00, her many one-night Le Pm Loy meses Cheitions, | 
lude us in lan . ay: , as | 
roth pode map 4 A gh Ragaaaay stand engagements in excess of $3,000.00 per performance. 


(Continued on page 174) 
Sincerely yours, 









































» Sn. Ghat FOR DATES and TERMS WRITE NOW | SAMUEL FRENCH 


Plays for Stage, Screen and Radie 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
Sil West 7th Street, Los Angeles ' 


A dn oll WILLIAM FIELDS 
522 Fifth Ave., New York City 














Season’s Greetings 


RODGERS and HART 


~ 




















GREETINGS... 


NADINE GAE : RAY SAX 


O 
‘PANAMA HATTIE’ M ‘FRED WARING’ 














eb ate Re ial 5 ee ee anew ie. Seiediees " 


(Mrs. and Mrs. Ray Sax) 
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OSCAR SERLIN presents 


Clarence Day’s 


Made into a play by 


HOWARD LINDSAY and RUSSEL CROUSE 


Staged by Bretaigne Windust — Setting by Stewart Chaney 


























HOWARD LINDSAY LILLIAN GISH DOROTHY GISH 


and and and 


DOROTHY STICKNEY PERCY WARAM - LOUIS CALHERN 


EMPIRE THEATRE ~ BLACKSTONE THEATRE — CIVIC REPERTORY Theatre 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 















“A Perfect Comedy” 


— BROOKS ATKINSON, N. Y. Times 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


ARIETY 


BERT LYTELL 
































agreeable as a mixture than either /f 
of its components would be as an 


{ B’ entire evening alone. Ruth Draper, | P| 0 f T 
P ays on way offering such oldies for her as the ays ut 0 own 
Continued from page 172==—_—_4 by-now standard ‘Children’s Party } 
- 4 in Philadelphia,’ ‘Porch in Maine | 


Emma. Evelyn Varden as Phoebe | Coast Village’ and ‘Church in Italy,’ First Stop to Heaven 
is properly w it '.-like, cruel and un- |makes no concession for repeat Philadelp} D 3] 
nuadetpNnila, ec. whe 


















HALF A MILLION PEOPLE 
HAVE CHEERED! 











relenting. Beth Merrill plays Kathe- | audiences. But her nephew, whose 








; ancing he classics has previ- | Comedy by Norman Rosten, produced by . H ye 
rine, the sister-in-law, skillfully. dancing to the : | eed ieee ee ee eee ee e wn the house!” LIFE Magazine 
Mildred Natwick, as Milly, has the | ously been confined to isolated num- | one ne ing designe! be louie. Kenne! Smash Hit... Brings do g 
nearest thing to sympathetic part. bers in orthodox programs, Offers & | presented at Erlanger, Philadelphia, Dec t 
1 rts are those of | “istinct novelty in his present ballet- | 31, ‘40 NOW NEW YORK HUZZAHS! 
a ey, gg level te Morton I style taps to such masters as Bach, | Eva G den eet is ore 2 hitson Ghkinsmele 
oct ; *| Brahms and Handel. | Carl Golden...........-. aylor Holmes 
tevens, and Horton Heath as Roy, | ee) eee ree reccsccees Willatd Cary 1 
Both short roles. Dickie Van Patten Thus, although both Drapers are le jtiman re biatley Ackerman MARVELOUS! UNIQUE! 
is very good as the kid. Augusta undoubted virtuosos, it is Paul eK. ISAs sh beeeaass cee ie' . Frank Maxwell ". . @ marvelous time, thank “Had the first nighters, cheer- 
3 } : > alec. | Leen cccccccccvccesecces Plena yerson | 
Dabney serves well enough as Ann. | whose contribution is the more elec sat eee Doe) you... the ermine should cross ing... It Is rere thet so mach 
Cast is completed by Mrs. James |trifying portion of the show. The | pichara..21.220II Erik Walz | the tracks sometime and meet 
Thornton as the a.k. maid. | spectator who has seen Ruth Draper | Tony... William Challee | 1 TIMES talent appears on one stage in 
: , create the same brilliant illusion a! Mrs. Parsons...............Franees Pranat | the people.” ‘ i 
It is a play about old ladies, and eS ae | Ruil Ir iP Se caeaie Meet one theatre on any one given 
th 3 -_ lame went tother half-dozen times before isn’t likely to | alt = in OP seeees eS 2 ees 
the average playgoer won't bother | be thrown into a dither by the heir. | ANC .jj------cccccesj die BE Marka | SOCKO! evening . . . but this cast Is 
oie oe Sew ow y Ibee poten = 6 ge to present a A SOOMBRs 2 cdeseseecoseces o> Robert ate ns “One socko number follow- unique.” 
: —particularly when one IS SUCN @ | Jerry... .cscccccececseces: J rmes {ayes | . r.”" 
realistic headache as ‘Children’s MMR a hen ksatueeoneasaeacs Edward Jurist i ing anothe . MIRROR a — ‘ 
Party.’ But this classic-tapping (or; ,,.._ ae ' 
Ruth and Paul Draper wuatever it may rightly be called) | _ oo oR to Heaven’ oat s\\ \ Ae oy GR e 
Program of three monolog sketches by |Of Paul Draper's is not only com- |SPell boxoffice in the tough legit ° 


; A n cc aw 4) > Norm: 
Ruth Draper and 12 dances by Paul | pletely new, it is also enormously competish of today. Author Norman 
Draper. Piano accompaniment by Louis skillful] and spectacular and. ex- | Rosten has a bright and plausible 


Bk: 









































Spielman. | Presented by 8S. Hurok, &t/ citing, Probably there isn’t a wide | idea in his theme, but doesn't seem Pag 
Booth, N. Y., Dec. 26, '40; $2.20 top | se tem i —at eee not yet. le to quite make it click. an Ni 
— But there certainly should be. | vork g ren a at seer og a Musical 
Apparently just for the hell of it. Hobe. | 2% ! e&, now a rooming house. 
Ruth Draper and her nephew, Paul ee | Mrs. Eva Golden, financially em- a7 \ Revue 
Draper, have teamed for this stunt - | barrassed, has conce ived the idea of 
show of monologs and dances, which Philip} Merivale replaced John taking te boarders. Her husband, | Opened Xmas Night, Los he 1939, Opened Xmas Night, New York, 1940. 
S. Hurok is presenting for a limited Halliday in S. N. Behrman’s ‘The | Carl, doesn't approve, but being | | 
, engagement. Although both artists | Talley Method,’ which is now slated | a ye ae Es eo | BRILLIANT! ORIGINALITY! 
ae ste is ¢ . am smi 3 “eee f ee " iMLTS, ridaens boaraers ar . ° n ; 
ag Riperenoenn yn - it oho a ae Monday (15 a at the | the main characters of the play | “And now step up and meet the “ranks with the best... origin | 
ticular lines their type of entertain. |p ™out® , Boston. Halliday has| as boarders they are not good | people who have been guilty of ality and zip. i 
ment would appear fo be somewhat been ill for several weeks with | payers; as stage characters they are | fomenting all the subversive 
limited in appeal for more than a | Pneumonia. \2 definitely screw lot. Among s them laughter in Hollywood. Brilli- HAPPY! 
— a on Broadway. oh at * [end Kids, a pulp magazine cal ‘dead- ant levity.” WORLD-TELE. 4 will probably remain for § 
at Miss Draper's sk s . , “ote Si sea , - 
are all coantitar’ te ag: Rh sg | Arthur Pierson will again stage the | part-time ganystvr, a nurse, a quick- FRESH! many months to keep theatre 
ences won't help the draw. Nor is | amnual Hasty Pudding club show at | trigger salesman and a balmy old ‘ e goers in happy spirits. ™ 
tap dancing to the music of. the | Harvard. lady who insists on distributing | “fresh, original talent." POST EAGLE 
masters likely to prove potent box- <a ee pis tan -, _— al P angio under 
office. | | everybody's door in the early morn- 
Nevertheless, this blending of two | amt Of “CRaricy’s Aunt,’ at the | ings. 
vi ei ted : Be . Cort, N. Y., received $10 raises last| The main complications, such as MANSFIEL THEATRE, W. 47th St. Cl. 5-5357 
such unrelated types of shows offers | : ‘ 2 | é a Matinees WED. and SAT. at 2:30 
a curiously diverting program, more | Week. Understudies got $5. (Continued on page 176) , ; 


| 








Evenings !ncl. SUNDAY at 8:30 — 55c to $3.30 























Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse 


Present 





BEST WISHES 
A Happy New Year 


Also 


P| ARSENIC AND OLD LACE j} “0 ""7" | 


A New Play By | 
JOSEPH KESSELRING | . ; | 
With ) | 
BORIS KARLOFF 
ALLYN JOSLYN JOSEPHINE HULL JEAN ADAIR RICHARD ALDRICH 


and 


to ; 


emanates ie El 

















eer 
ait on ine ran ee een ene termes 


OPENING 


FULTON THEATRE, NEW YORK RICHARD MYERS 


JANUARY 13 





2 eter en a 
ane ee 
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GEORGE JESSEL 


PRODUCTIONS IN PREPARATION 














A Stage Play of the Famous French Picture 


“THE BAKER’S WIFE” 

















ALL-STAR CAST 


Including 


MR. JESSEL and LOIS ANDREW 











“ALL THE ANSWERS” 


























KURT KASZNAR 


WILLIE 
HOWARD 


STARRING IN 


“CRAZY WITH THE HEAT’ 





























Carly Wharton and Martin Gabel 


PRESENT 


LYNN RIGGS' 


THE GREAM IN THE WELL’ 


Opening Monday, January 20 
BOOTH THEATRE, NEW YORK 


—o— 


In Preparation 


THE YORIMBE TREE’ 


By CLARE BOOTHE 
and ALEXANDER KING 


|| WEST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





























By MARCEL PAGNOL ) 
i By Arrangement with PAUL KOHNER 

1 
i 
“THE HIGH KICKERS” KROLL’S | 
DR. AB 44 if 
A Musical Comedy with an i 
New American Farce i 


























1 et cd OOP. 
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Plays Out of Town 


Continued from page 174 





they are, occur when Mrs. Golden's 
rooming house is visited by a build- 
ing inspector in connection with the 
building of a subway. She has 
neglected to report that she has 
taken boarders and is in something 
of a quandary. Her carefree hus- 
band is of no hel; in the emergency. 


Mrs. Golden decides to make her 
boarders ‘one big, happy family. 


Trying to convince the young in- 
spector (James Bell) that this is all 
one family makes for the play’s 
most amusing moments, but they are 
hardly enough. 


The conglomeration of characters 
and the tendency towards dizziness 





cause a cOmparison with ‘You Can't 
Take It with You,’ but it ceases 
there. 

Of the cast, James Bell is probably 
tops. Taylor Holmes, looking very 
Frank Morgan-ish, is amusing as the 
ineffectual husband. Alison Skip- 
worth, fine trouper that she is, dis- 
appointed at the opening here. Not 
only did she not know her lines, but 
she failed to put the proper spirit 
and gusto into the role of Mrs. 
Golden. oe WVarks is excellent as 
the razor-blade salesman, and Elena 
Ryerson is both decorative and able 
as the heroine of the piece. 

This kind of a play is hard to get 
across the footlights and its staging 
is all-important. Robert Hender- 


| son's direction seems a little heavy- 
| handed, but perhaps it is the dis- 
| jointed character of Rosten’s writing 
| that is at fault. 


Waters. 


Americana Preferred 
Hollywood, Dec. 23. 


Musical revue in seven scenes: book and 

production by Arthur V, Jones and Dorcas 
Cochran; music by Frank Churchill, Lewis 
White Walter Shuman, Arling Martin, 
Art Wilson, Marty Symes, Al] Sherman; 
lyrics Arthur V. Jones, Dorcas Cochran, 
Art Wilson, Marty Symes, Al Sherman; 
lirected by Eddie Rio; dances and. en 
sembles, Don Eddy; vocal arrangements, 
Art Wilson Studio; settings by Clem Hall; 
orchestrations by Mel Heyman; pianists 
Leo Wolf and Arling Martin. Presented 
by Americana Theatrical Associates, Inc., 
t the Assistance League Playhouse, Dec 
25, °40. 

Cast: The Rio Brothers (Eddie, Ralph | 
and Larry), Beth Wilson, Don Eddy, Lily | 
Cavell, George Davis, Elmore Vincent, Joe 
Twerp, Vivian Coe, Sonia Day, Martha 
Shaw, Rosemary Porchia, Annie Rooney, | 
Paul Roche, Edward Arnold, Jr., Gil 
Mershon, Wray Sherrill, Whitney Colt. 





| Taking a cue from Hollywood pro- | 
| ducers, Americana Theatrical Asso- | 








‘Che Playwrights’ Company, 


* 


MAXWELL ANDERSON =: 
ELMER RICE -: 





Presents 


S.N. BEHRMAN 
ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 





J 








— 





1 


ALFRED 


LUNT-FONTANNE 


ROBERT E. 


“There Shall Be No Night” 


LYNN 


SHERWOOD’S 


(ON TOUR) 











ELMER RICE’S 


FLIGHT TO 
THE WEST 


with 


BETTY FIELD - ARNOLD MOSS 
PAUL HERNRIED »- HUGH MARLOWE 


GUILD Theatre—West 52nd Street 


Matinees Wed. and Sat. 
(IN NEW YORK) 














SEASON 


INA CLAIRE 


nm 


S. N. BEHRMAN’S 


The Talley Method 


with 


PHILIP MERIVALE 


COMING TO 


HENRY MILLER’S Theatre—124 West 43rd St. 


Matinees Thurs. and Sat. 


(IN NEW YORK) 





1940 - 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
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1947 WH 


| ciates, Inc., gave a dress rehearsal 
| press preview of its new musical 
|reyvue, ‘Americana Preferred,’ two 
nights prior to the Christmas Day 
opening. Producers Arthur V. Jones 
| and Dorcas Cochran, who also wrote 
the book, have since then 
nearly an hour's running time by 
{chopping several.scenes and. elimi- 
nating others~in.a-strenuous effort 


to gear the revue for moderate suc- | 
There 


cess in its present quarters. 
are no big-time playdates in pros- 
pect, though, without the addition of 
a few good acts to aid the 
working Rio Brothers and 
badly needed singers. 


Most of the show’s songs fail to 


some 


stand out because of bad vocals, and | 


| the book’s material is, in most in- 
| stances, sluffed off by an inept cast 
who failed to get the necessary 
punch behind their lines. However, 
| general tightening has added confi- 
|dence and enthusiasm to members 
that gives show a brighter outlook 
for its run at the Assistance League 
Playhouse, theatre where the hit, 
‘Meet the People,’ was first unveiled. 
| Show is slated to stay at house until 
| Jan. 8, with options for continued 
| playing time if it clicks. 

Opening number, carrying mu- 
| sical’s title, introduces the entire 
| cast in a patriotic theme. Following 
| is the song, ‘It’s Nice to Have a Man 
| Around the House,’ acted out in four 
| parts, with the final one, the Rios’ 
| slow-motion dance, good for laughs, 


|as was Joe Twern’s double talk. | 
;‘Our Territorial Rites,’ now re- 
vamped, is a_ sophisticated tune 


|} about vestal virgins that 
by show's lookers. 

Sketch poking fun at contest 
entrants and with a gentle rib at 
unionization carries chuckles. ‘The 
Perennial] Question,’ novelty tune 
about which came first, the chicken 
| or the egg, does a takeoff on radio’s 
‘Information Please.’ Hot song, 
| ‘Sadistic Sadie,’ has been eliminated 
since preview, as has the dance done 
by Paul Roche to the tune of ‘A 
Beautiful Thing.’ 

‘Must We Dance’ scene is one of 
the show’s best, largely due to the 
| old-time dances done by Don Eddy 
|} and Lily Cavell, and the funning of 
| the Rios. ‘Frankie and Johnnie’ is 
| well done, as is a skit by majority 
| of cast. The Rios sell their ‘Swami’ 

number excellently. ‘Two Stuffed 
| Bosoms,’ ‘Pardon My _ Intrusion,’ 
| ‘Animal Crackers,’ ‘For Further De- 
| tails See My Heart,’ in four” parts 
end in a laugh blackout by Eddie 


is graced 





|‘James Monroe,’ ‘The People’s 
| Choice,’ ‘Out Where the West Be- 
gins,’ latter including the tune, ‘A 
| Cowboy’s Just Like Other Men,’ and 
|the final number. ‘Where 
| Through Tara’s Halls,’ satire on 
| ‘Gone with the Wind,’ all have bene- 
fited by quickened pace given show 
Since preview. Brog. 


sliced | 


hard- | 


Rio and Martha Shaw. The sketches, 


Once | 


THE HARD WAY 


Boston, Dec. 26. 
| Farce in three acts by Allen Boretz, pre. 
| sented by Allen Boretz and Morris Helprin, 


| directed by Anton Bundsmann, with set. 
| ting by Frederick Fox Plymouth, Bos- 
ton, Dec. 26, '40; $2.75 top. 
o 9 7 \ Rare Isabel Jewel] 
| Joe Mile®. coccccccccccccccccss. COFant Mills 
|} Mary Hill.....esccccscceee--.-Eleanor Lynn 
| Willie Blaine....cccccccece Bernard Zan-ille 
Rees TON. 5 60 00se0ensec ns cee Robert 
Jeremiah Klapper..........Sanford Meisner 
Dr. Mortimer Feebish........ Henry Antrim 
Dr. Herman Noble...cccccccecced Allen Tower 
| Henry Blaemiller......ccee.-.. William Nunn 
Miss Wallace........eeee..-Barbara Reade 
Ber. GREGOR. cocvecosecce -+-+.-Kirk Brown 
be x errr Jack Wilson 
GOS | “Reeve eet mepoae Mabel Paige 
Unidentified Woman..... Georgette Spelvin 
Vincent Sherman........... Richard Bengal 
The easy way would be to fold 


|everything and not expose this one 
to Broadway. Main characters in 
‘The Hard Way’ are radio soap 
opera scripters, confused with their 
own continued story. The same di- 
lemma must have befallen Boretz 
and the players, for they roar and 
|rant frantically in circles all night, 
and the noise is not as conducive to 
sleep as is the plot. 

| Frederick Fox, for one, had both 
| feet on the ground and turned out a 
| beautiful, interesting and functional 
| penthouse set. 

Two radio writers are doing all 
right until the girl friend of one of 
them is slightly dented by the auto- 
mobile of her fiance. A shyster sells 
her the idea of suing him for a 
piece of change and then the scuf- 
fle begins. Zipping in and out of 
the apartment for a week are such 
characters as a quack doctor, a gen- 
uine doc, an insurance adjuster, 
a wench, a clergyman and even an 
unidentified woman. 

The ‘injured’ girl is supposedly 
pointedly encased in adhesive tape, 
and there are several remarks about 
that situation. After door and phone 
bells have rung innumerable times 
and many people have’ whizzed 
through the doorway ditto, the con- 
niving folks get some money through 
involuntary cancellation of the in- 
surance policy and they announce 
their intended departure for Mexico. 

Hans Robert, as a nerve-wracked 
advertising exec dabbling in Yogi for 
temper control, handles his role 
about as well as anyone. But credit 
goes to others for trying hard to 
|make their characters count for 
| something: Isabel Jewell, a writer's 
|distraught wife; Grant Mills and 
Bernard Zanville, the writers; Elea- 
|nor Lynn, the accident case; San- 
ford Meisner, the arm-waving am- 
bulance chaser; Kirk Brown, the in- 
surance adjuster, and Mabel Paige, 
in a bit part of an elderly mother 
caught in the whirlpool of whimsy. 

Boretz will be best remembered 
for his co-authorshiv of ‘Room Serv- 
ice.’ Fox. 
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VINTON 


F REEDLEY 


Announces for 1941 


“THE FRENCH THEY ARE” 


A Comedy by Robert Wallsten 





A NEW MUSICAL PLAY 


By EDDIE DAVIS 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York City 
CIr 7-7150 











play.” 


sequences. 





It has been brought to my attention that a certain per- 
son or persons are negotiating with actors and approach- 
ing agents regarding the casting of “a new Noel Coward 


For the protection of these artists and agents I hereby 
state that with the exception of certain authorized dis- 
positions of amateur, stock, or revival rights all Noel 
Coward plays in this country are the property of this 
office, and with the foregoing exceptions any persons 
purporting to be in a position to produce such plays 
without permission of this office are liable for the con- 


JOHN C. WILSON. 
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‘| ED WYNN 


“BOYS AND GIRLS TO-GETHER” | 


with | | 


THE DeMARCOS | 
| JANE PICKENS DAVE APOLLON 
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Broadway 





Baby of Dorothy Fields very ill. 

George Walsh became a grand- 
uncle Thursday (2). 

Mrs. Dorothy Hammerstein up and 
around after recent operation. 

C. D. Wagner, of General Electric’s 
radio division, Schenectady, in town. 

Guy Kibbee’s son, John, working 
as copy boy at the N. Y. Journal- 
American, 


Daily News bonused all employees 


this year, based business done 
during 1940. 


Bea Bernie, pianist-singer, a sister 


on 


of Ben Bernie, left Thursday (2) for | 


a Florida winter. 


Bill Kostka, NBC press dept. man- | 


ager, tossed an affair in his hacienda 
upon the Hudson Sunday (5). 
Will Baltin, program director of 


Dumont television, engaged to Han- | 


nah Lasarow of Los Angeles. 
Johnny Johnstone, who never 
picked a winner yet, looking into the 
Santa Anita situation on the Coast. 
Leopold Stokowski’s All-American 
Youth orchestra to tour the U. S., 
Canada and Mexico next May-June. 
Pictures taken by Jimmy Sileo 
during his recent trip to Mexico 
have been placed on exhibition at 
the Music Hall. 
Robert I. Berger up from Wash- 
ington last. week to see Dorothy 


Thompson about radio program night 


of President’s inaugural. 

Lou Pollock, Universal's ad-pub- 
licity chief, on the Coast giving 
once-over to new batch of pictures 
skedde. for future release. 

Bros':s Costumes’ ‘Mr.’ Harry, for 


hailed for performance with Elsa 
O'Connor and Mario Danesi in ‘El 
| Secreto’ (The Secret’), by Henri | 


Bernstein, at the Paris. 

Emilio Berisso. 
Comision Nacional de Cultura (Ar- 

gentine National Cultural Commis- 


sion) invited Uruguayan author Ed- | 


mundo Bianchi to present his latest 
play at the National Comedy Thea- 
tre here. 
Bianchi had caught spirit of friendly 
relations between the two countries. 


Pittsburgh 


Joe Penner’s ‘Yokel Boy’ booked 
into Nixon for week of Jan. 20. 

Clifford Odets’ ‘Golden Boy’ will 
be next show at the ‘Y’ Playhouse. 

Locally-backed ‘Icecapades’ booked 
into Hollywood for a run on April 
18. 

John Lazaro’s deal to buy in on a 
Miami nitery fell through at last 
minute. 

Gray Gordon in town for one day 
to play Concordia Club’s New Year's 
Eve party. 

John 
Follies’ cast as their New Year's din- 
ner guests. 

Dorothy Wenzel, model-dancer, 
back to New York after visiting the 
home folks. 

John Maloney coming around okay 


| after some tough sledding following 


a tonsil operation. 


Recent Tech drama grad John 


| Thomas has a couple of walk-ons in 


20 years a familiar figure to the) 
trade, has joined the Joseph F. Web- | 


ber Uniform Co. 
Bill Parks, Paramount newsreel 


makeup ed, back from Miami where | 


he had gone early in December on 
a special shorts assignment. 

Walter Preston, Margaret Cuth¥ert 
and June Hynd dispossessed of their 
nice corner offices by the new regime 
in the NBC program department. 

Bill Lange, in his 80’s and the old- 
est member of Local No. 1, stage- 
hands, who was for years at the Met 
Opera house, now in Medical Center. 

Harry Rubin, in charge of Par’s 
projection department, returned New 
Year’s day (1) from Miami after 
opening of the Beach theatre there. 

Because of elaborate changes con- 
templated, RKO’s publicity-exploita- 
tion-advertising move to the 10th 
floor in the RKO Bldg. likely will 
not be made until Feb. 1. 

Harry Royster of Par’s h.o., on an 
upstate trip to discuss policies, prod- 
uct, late winter operating plans, etc. 
The Stratford, Poughkeepsie, may be 
closed down from reports. 

Ed East and Polly hosts to a party 
New Year’s eve at Lambs Gambol; 
also radio actor Spencer Bentley. 
NBC had a box with Frank Mullen, 
Edgar Kobak, William Hedges, Clay 
Morgan and their spouses. 

Eddie Golden, former sales man- 
ager for Monogram, has opened his 
own office in Hollywood following 
his resignation from the film com- 
pany. Plans states-rights deals and 
personal management of stars. 








Buenos Aires 


By Ray Josephs 

Wu-Li-Chang, magician, 
revue at the Casino. 

Pepe Arias, comedian who has his 


opened 


own theatre here, off to the states 
on his honeymoon, 
Big turnout at mass in memory 


of dancer Paquita Reixach held in 
the Church del Pilar. 


Singer Jim Rice, Helene and Hayis, 


dance team, and dancer 
Lang returned to the states. 


Marilyn 


Cuban musical comedy, ‘Lola Cruz,’ 


opened at the San Martin with Mar- 
garita Sola and Mary Capdevila. 
Italian operetta company doing 
well at the Argentino with light 
stuff, including Franz Lehar’s ‘Eva.’ 
Avenida theatre opened summer 
season of Spanish lyric comedies 
Opener, ‘Amigo Melquides’ (‘My 
Friend, Melquides’), got good notices 


Diaz-Collado company presented 
new translation of Robert E. Sher- 
wood’s ‘El Camino de Roma’ (‘Road 


to Rome’) by Jose Lopez Rubio at 
the Astral. 

Singapur, nitery here, inaugurated 
Cuban Fiestas with Nelly Peirano, 
Ethel Alderson, Mirah Laina, L. Sil- 
vani, Pilar Santa Cruz, Charles Mor- 
ris and Mary Stone. 

Teatro del Pueblo closed season 
with original by Arturo Cambours 
Ocampo and Roberto Valenti, ‘Una 
Mujer Vestida de Silencio’ (‘The 
Best Dress Is Silence’). 


Caja de Socorros de la Asociacion | 


Mutual Cinematografica (Help Chest 
of the Cinema Film Association) 
gave special benefit at the Cine- 
landia Theatre showing U. S. pix. 
Spanish company headed by So 
corro Gonzalez and Tio Rodriguez 
is at the Arolo in ‘La Pandereta Es- 
panoia’ (Spanish Tambourine’) by 
Pasqual Guillen and Antonio Quin- 
tero. 
Young actress 


Lydia Lamaison 


touring ‘Man Who Came to Dinner.’ 

Deborah Elliott, Wayside theatre 
actress, and Henry Kaiser, WWSW 
engineer, have announced their en- 
gagement. 

Norma Shea and Thompson 
Brothers to Boston’s Cocoanut Grove 
after spending holidays with her 
parents here. 





Minneapolis 


By Les Rees 





Sam Gurtz in from Chicago. 





William Tilden-Alice Marble ten- 
nis show into Auditorium. 

Gus Arnheim underlined for Hotel 
Nicollet Minnesota Terrace. 

Board of Northwest Allied gover- 
nots to meet this month to set inde- 
pendent exhibitors’ convention date. 

Dime-in-slot film machines making 
| initial appearance here and getting 
big play. 


Gilbert Nathanson, Republic 
branch manager, and the wife va- 
cationing in Florida. 

Icy roads and streets helping to | 


raise havoe with boxoffice through- 
out entire territory. 

Rollie Altmeyer, WCCO staff or- 
ganist for years, engaged by Minne- 
| sota theatre in same capacity. 

Gertrude Niesen, accompanied by 
her dad, came all the way from 
| Hollywood to play single week at 


| Orpheum, and then returned imme- | 


| diately thereafter. 

Browne Rogers, midget cowboy 
|with rodeo-circus at Auditorium, in 
Swedish hospital with skull injury 
|and broken left leg as result of being 
| thrown from bucking buffalo. 





Hollywood 





Dan Mainwaring to Mexico City to 
gather background for a novel. 

Rene Clair, French director, intro- 
duced to scribes at cocktail party at 
Universal. 

Joseph Bernhard, general manager 
of Warner theatres, and Robert 
Schless, foreign sales manager, ar- 
rived for studio confabs. 

Stirling Hayden and Carolyn Lee 
slated to represent 
President’s ball in Washington 

Louise Campbell back from 
cago. 


Chi- 


Jackie Cooper to Palm Springs for | 


a month. 


Lee Bonnell and Gale Storm, film | 


players from radio, took out a mar- 
riage license 

Allan Jones starts his concert tour 
in Shreveport, La., Jan. 16 

Ben Roscoe, business manager for 
Roy Rogers, leaves next week to join 
the Army. 

Sidney R. Kent popped into town 
and popped right out again for 10 
days at Palm Springs. 





| Miami 





Harry Richman back in town. 

Rita Johnson, film player, vaca- 
tioning here. 

Bill Jordan back in town to reopen 
his Bar of Music. 


Cross and Dunn scored heavily in | 


opening Club Esquire. 
Bedford Davis is the 

backer of Singapore Sadies. 
Sally Rand has been signed for the 

Latin Quarter, opening Feb. 14. 
Ralph Cook will inaugurate new 


socialite 


Produced by | 


Expressed satisfaction that | 


Harrises had the entire ‘Ice | 


Paramount at | 


floor policy at El Chico late in the 
month. 

Kitty Carlisle and George Jessel 
heading bill at new Beach house. 

Terry Lawlor signed by Ben 
Gaines to open at Dempsey’s in mid- 
January, 

Arch McDonald down to cover the 
Orange Bowl game and do a few 
guest shots. 


master headline opening bill at the 
Brook Club. R 

Ted Husing bagged honor of lead- 
ing Orange Bowl parade on float 
representing huge mike 

Edwin C. Hill is slated to originate 
| his program here for six weeks, be- 
ginning early in February. 

Pancho, now at Five o’Clock, has 
| been signatured by Ben Marden for 
| 26 weeks at Riviera next season. 

‘ ‘Elsa Maxwell, here for visit, has 
|been confined to bed on her physi- 
cian’s orders. Nerves and high blood 


pressure, 
Jack Nelson, former New York 
agency man now living in Fort 


Lauderdale, is handling production 
on Winchell show from here. 


Philadelphia 


Hal Tunis, WIBG spieler, has re- 
signed. 

WFIL employes $20 richer as a re- 
sult of holiday bonuses. 

Dr. Leon Levy and Isaac D. Levy, 
WCAU execs, heading back to town 
from Florida. 





long absence doing a piano turn at 
Herb Spatola’s. 

Ken Stowman, director of WCAB, 
short-wave adjunct of WCAU, so- 
journing in Miami. 

Leroy Miller, KYW’s ‘Musical 
Clocker,’ making a tour of nabe and 
suburban picture houses. 


Wythe Williams, Mutual’s commen- 
tator, host at press party at Ben 
Franklin hotel last week. 

Powers Gouraud, WCAU’s ‘Night 
Owl,’ mulling an offer to p.a. at 
Carousel Club, Miami, next month. 


KYW received note of commenda- 
tion from Prison Welfare Society as 
result of Xmas airings from ‘the big 
house.’ 

Cliff Hall, Chico Marx and Dwight 
Fiske tinkled the keys at the Ball for 
British Relief at the Bellevue on Fri- 
day (3). 

Frankie Palumbo set to put his 
| name in neon lights in front of his 
| newly-acquired 20th Century Club 
| in midtown. 
| Kay Allen has left Joe Frasetto’s 
| WIP house band to become vocalist 
| for Joe Reichman’s crew at Essex 
House, New York. 


Baltimore 


By Howard A. Burman 

















Mac Weinberg about to become a 
| benedict. 

Morris Mechanic 
| brief holiday. 


Sam Lampe contemplating return 
| to fight promotion. 

Sid Goldstein opening branch 
poster biz in New York. 

Bill Hicks readying new downtown 
| theatre for opening in February. 
Harold Kaye to handle program 
|and publicity for new station WITH. 
| Lawrence Schanberger planning 
ambitious name band policy for 
Keith’s Roof. 

Phil Lampkin signed to 
dance and show music for 
Variety Club dinner dance. 

Leonard ‘Chum’ McLaughlin back 
from Broadway with handful of 
bookings for legit Maryland, 


to Miami for 


of 


provide 
annual 





Chicago 








| 


| by the local Theatre Authority for a 
| benefit for the Norwegian War Re- 
| lief here on Jan. 17. 

William Rodgers held over in town 
while one of his sons recouped from 
a mild flu attack at the Blackstone 
| hotel. 

Michael Todd back to New 
for a visit with the family. 
| Harry Forwood preparing a big 
|} spree and party for the ‘Life With 
| Father’ company’s first 
in the Blackstone on Feb. 19. 


York 


London 





Al Burnett a sciatica victim. 

‘Thief of Bagdad’ into the Odeon, 
Leicester Square, for extensive run. 

Charlie O’Donneli and Eddie Fields, 
two of the original Three Rascals, 
have teamed again. 

Pat O’Connor in charge of pub- 
|licity for Paramount for years, now 
occupies same position with Warners. 
Henry Sherek writing and produc- 
|ing new _ feature for BBC titled 
|‘Wayne, Women and Song.’ Cast 
headed by Naunton Wayne, the 
| Barkers and Magda Kun. 

Harry Foster reading the Moss 
'Hart-George S. Kaufman ‘The Man 
Who Came to Dinner,’ which he may 





Raye and Naldi with John Buck- 


Manny LaPorte back in town after | 


| Kirsten Flagstad has been okayed | 


anniversary | 


Wednesday, January 8, 1941 


OBITUARIES 


WILLIAM BLUMENBERG 

William Blumenberg, 56, proprietor 
of Ye Saylor’s Inn, Saylorsburg, Pa., 
and former lessee and manager of 
the Stroud theatre, Stroudsburg, 
Pa., died at the General hospital, 
East Stroudsburg, Pa., on New Year’s 
Day. 
since last August. 
a member of a family 


Blumenberg was 
of famous 


gymnasts who performed in all the | 


principal European cities, and, com- 
ing to this country, played in the 
Barnum & Bailey circus and also on 
the bigtime vaudeville circuits. 
Survivors include widow, daugh- 


ter, brother and his mother, all re- | 


siding at the inn. A brother-in-law, 
|Hans Jahns, also a noted gymnast, 
| was fatally injured during a per- 
' formance in New York a number of 
‘years ago. His daughter is a mem- 
| ber of the Barnum & Bailey circus. 


| 


MISCHA LEVITZKI 


Mischa Levitzki, 42, concert pi- 
|anist and composer, died of a heart 
attack Jan. 2 at his home in Avon, 
N. J. A child prodigy, he was born 
in Krementchug, in the 
| Ukraine, of naturalized American 
parents. At the age of eight he made 
his first public recital in Antwerp. 
| Levitzki made his New York de- 
' but at Aeolian Hall on Oct. 17, 1916. 
Critics praised his extraordinary 
technique, tone and singular style. 
Thereafter he made many concert 
|}engagements throughout America 
and Europe as well as the Orient 
and the Antipodes. His last recital 
in New York was at Town Hall on 
Jan. 29, 1940. 

He leaves his widow, Grace; & sis- 
ter, Sandra, a concert pianist, and 
| three brothers. 








DOLLINE COLE 
Dolline Cole, 87, well-known vaude 
singer in the ’90s, dropped dead of 
a heart attack in Pittsburgh last 


week while attending a film at the | 


Garden theatre. Billed at one time 
as ‘America’s leading female 
tone,’ she was for years a member 
of the Williams Trio. 

Some time ago, she came to 
Pittsburgh to live near her former 
| partners, Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Wil- 
|liams. Williams died four 
|ago, but his widow is still 
| Miss Cole also played considerable 
musical stock and at one time or 
| another appeared with Robert War- 
| wick, Fanny Davenport, Lillian Rus- 
sell and Marie Dressler. Body was 
cremated and ashes scattered over 
Pittsburgh from a plane. 


ZACK LUCKENS 

Zachariah A. Luckensmeyer, known 
as Zack Luckens, veteran Min- 
neapolis theatrical man, dropped 
dead in Minneapolis last week. He 
was born in Madison, Wis., and lived 
more than 50 years in Minneapolis, 
gaining a wide theatrical acquaint- 
ance, 

Starting as publicity and adver- 
tising man with the old Bijou, Min- 


He had been in failing health | 


Russian | 


bari- | 


years | 
living. | 


neapolis, Luckens later traveled for | 


the original Ringling circus in the 
same capacity. In recent years and 
up to the time of his death he was 
in the theatre advertising business 
|and as a stagehand. 

Widow and. daughter survive. 





ADELINE DUNLAP 
Adeline Dunlap, 63, who appeared 
on the Broadway and London stage 


some 30 years ago, died Jan. 2 at ‘ 


| her home near Galesburg, III. 

Privately the wife of Charles H. 
Booth, she became a 
woman golfer after leaving the Stage 
and was the first and only president 
of the Women’s District Golf As- 
sociation of Detroit. Her husband 
survives, 


DAVID DE COSTA ANDRADA 
David De Costa Andrada, 75, tenor 


| road Gilbert and Sullivan companies, 
| Gied Friday (3) in Long Branch, N.J. 
| Andrada made his last appearance a 
|decade ago in revivals of ‘Robin 
Hood’ and ‘The Jayhawker.’ He later 
served as manager of a road com- 
pany of ‘The Student Prince’ 


Two brothers and two sisters sur- 
i vive, 





FLOSSIE LaBLANCHE 

| Mrs. John F. Davis, 66, profession- 
ally Flossie LaBlanche, strong wom- 
an of stage and circus, died Thursday 
| (2) at her home in Revere, Mass. 
'She had been confined to a wheel- 
chair for the past five years. 

One of the features of Miss La- 


culture course, was the lifting of 12 
men on her back. Among those she 
| elevated were said to have been The- 
| odore Roosevelt and Kaiser Wilhelm. 
She retired eight years ago. 








JOSE MORENO RUFFO 


Jose Moreno Ruffo, 41, Mexican 
revue writer, died in Mexico City 
Dec. 24. 

Ruffo had a big rep in Latin 
America and some of his works had 
been presented in France and Spain. 
His last revue ran successfully at the 
| Follies Bergere, Mexico City revue 
| theatre, shortly before his death. 
Widow and a daughter survive, 
‘Burial was in Mexico City. 





KEN KENEMER 


Ken Kenemer, conductor-manager 
|of ‘Hawaiian Hillbillies,’ often fea- 
tured over WDOD, Chattanooga, died 
Dec. 24 in Chattanooga of heart at- 
|tack. Kenemer directed one daily 
| WDOD program and another three 
|times weekly from same station. 
| Native of Dalton, Ga., he had been 
| prominent in Chattanooga music and 
radio circles for many years. 





‘DODE’ FISK 

‘Dode’ Fisk, 81, pioneer circus op- 
erator and one-time millionaire 
showman, died Dec. 31 in Columbus, 
He owned the Great Dode Fisk Com- 
bined Shows, reportedly first circus 
to use railroad transportation, selling 
out to John Robinson in 1910. In 
Chicago he operated the Great Gaye- 
ty theatre. He retired in 1918. 





FRANCES FISHER 


Frances Fisher, 39, member of Bob 
Fisher’s Fearless Flyers act and wife 
of its manager, died recently in St. 
| Petersburg (Fla.) hospital. Left act 
' three weeks before recently due to 
illness, 








TOMMY CURRAN 
Tommy Curran, former agent with 
RKO and at one time associated with 
Jimmy Plunkett, died of pneumonia 
| Dec. 31 in New York. He was about 


50. 
ETHEL KING 
Ethel King, 38, Texarkana, Texas, 
night club operator, died recently 
|of automobile accident injuries. 


Daughter, mother, two sisters sur- 
vive. 





JAMES Q. RAY 
James Q. Ray, 73, pioneer York 
(S.C.) theatre operator, died Christ- 
mas eve at home in York. Former 
mayor of York. 





George W. Metzel, 64, former man- 
ager of the Erlanger theatre, Phila- 


delphia, and prominent in legit 
circles, died Thursday (2) at his 
home in Philadelphia. A _ native 


Philadelphian, he was the city’s rep- 
resentative of the Actors’ Fund of 
America, 

Metzel began his activities at the 
old Girard Avenue theatre, later 
managing the Grand Opera House, 
now being demolished. He retired 
from show business 10 years ago 


| after opening the Erlanger. 





prominent | 


|}in New York, Jan. 1. 


| ton 
| who sang with many Broadway and | 


| 


Wife of James T. Bailey, booker 
for Republic exchange in Albany, 
died there last week. Three chil- 
dren are among survivors. 





MARRIAGES 


Helen Wood, radio actress, to Dr. 
Alfred Huenergardat, Dec. 30, in Bev- 
erly Hills. 

Peggy Singleton to Robert Sparks, 
Jan. 1, in Goldfield, Nev. Bride 1s 
a screen-radio actress; he’s Colum- 
bia Pictures producer. 

Elyse M. Cole to Wolfram L. Levy, 
Bride is Bos- 
radio singer; he’s manager of 
American Smelting & Refining Co., 
Boston. 

Bette Davis to Arthur Farns- 
worth, in Clarksdale, Ariz., Dec. 31. 
She is the Warner star. 

Dorothy Grant to Edward Brack- 
enbury, in Hollywood, Dec. 31. He's 
in Warners still department. 

Margaret Murray to John Redmond 
in New York Jan. 4. He's a song- 
writer. 





BIRTHS 


Mr. and Mrs. John W. Considine, 
Jr., son, Dec. 31, in Los Angeles. 
Father is producer at Metro. 

Mr. and Mrs. Noah Beery, Jr., 





do in the West End next year in as- Blanche’s act, which she started at | 


sociation with Tom Arnold. 


the age of 18 after taking a physical 


son, Dec. 31, in Hollywood. Father 
is a film actor; mother is daughter 
of Buck Jones, screen cowboy. 




















